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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


^^I  HAYB  ihe  feeling  that  eyeiy  man's  biography  is 
at  his  own  expense.  He  furnishes  not  only  the  facts, 
but  the  report.  I  mean  that  all  biography  is  auto- 
biography. It  is  only  what  he  tells  of  himself  that 
oomes  to  be  known  and  belieyed." 

So  writes  the  man  whose  life  we  are  to  pass  in 
review,  and  it  is  certainly  as  true  of  Jbim  as  of  any 
author  we  oould  name.  He  delineates  himself  so  per- 
fectly in  his  various  writings  that  the  careful  reader 
sees  his  nature  just  as  it  was  in  all  its  essentials,  and 
has  little  more  to  learn  than  those  human  accidents 
which  individualize  him  in  space  and  time.  About 
all  these  accidents  we  have  a  natural  and  pardonable 
curiosity.  We  wish  to  know  of  what  race  he  came, 
what  were  the  conditions  into  which  he  was  bom, 
what  educational  and  social  influences  helped  to 
mould  his  character,  and  what  new  elements  Nature 
added  to  make  him  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

He  himself  believes  in  the  hereditaiy  transmission 
of  certain  characteristics.  Though  Nature  appears 
capricious,  he  says,  '^Some  qualities  she  carefully 
fixes  and  transmits,  but  some,  and  those  the  finer,  she 
exhales  with  the  breath  of  the  individual,  as  too  costiy 
to  perpetuate.  But  I  notice  also  that  they  may  be- 
come fixed  and  permanent  in  any  stock,  by  painting 
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2  INTBODUCnOK, 

and  repainting  them  on  every  individual,  until  at  last 
Nature  adopts  them  and  bakes  them  in  her  poroelain." 

We  have  inNew England  a  certain  number  of  &m- 
ilies  who  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  Academic 
Baoes.  Their  names  have  been  on  college  catalogues 
for  generation  after  generation.  They  have  filled  the 
learned  professions,  more  especially  the  ministry,  from 
the  old  colonial  days  to  our  own  time.  If  aptitudes 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  can  be  bred  into 
a  family  as  the  qualities  the  sportsman  wants  in  his 
dog  are  developed  in  pointers  and  setters,  we  know 
what  we  may  expect  of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Academic  Baces.  Other  things  being  equal,  he  will 
take  more  naturally,  more  easily,  to  his  books*  His 
features  will  be  more  pliable,  his  voice  will  be  more 
flexible,  his  whole  nature  more  plastic  than  those  of 
the  youth  with  less  &voring  antecedents.  The  gift  of 
genius  is  never  to  be  reckoned  upon  beforehand,  any 
more  than  a  choice  new  variety  of  pear  or  peach  in  a 
seedling;  it  is  always  a  surprise,  but  it  is  bom  with 
great  advantages  when  the  stock  from  which  it  springs 
has  been  long  under  cultivation. 

These  thoughts  suggest  themselves  in  looking  back 
at  the  striking  record  of  the  family  made  historic  by 
the  birth  of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson.  It  was  remark- 
able for  the  long  succession  of  clergymen  in  its  gene- 
alogy, and  for  the  large  number  of  college  graduates 
it  counted  on  its  rolls. 

A  genealogical  table  is  very  apt  to  illustrate  the 
^^  survival  of  the  fittest," — in  the  estimate  of  the 
descendants.  It  is  inclined  to  remember  and  record 
those  ancestors  who  do  most  honor  to  the  living  heirs 
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of  the  family  name  and  traditionB.  As  every  man 
may  oomit  two  grandfathers,  fonr  great-grandfithers, 
eight  great-great-grandfathers,  and  so  on,  a  few  gen- 
erations give  him  a  good  chance  for  selection.  If  he 
adds  his  distinguished  grandmothers,  he  may  double 
the  number  of  personages  to  choose  from.  The  great- 
grandfathers of  Mr.  Emerson  at  the  sixth  remoye 
were  thiriy-two  in  number,  unless  the  list  was  short- 
ened by  intermarriage  of  relatiTCS.  One  of  these, 
from  whom  the  name  descended,  was  Thomas  Elmer- 
son  of  Ipswich,  who  furnished  the  staff  of  life  to  the 
people  of  that  wonderfully  interesting  old  town  and 
its  neighborhood. 

His  son,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Emerson,  minister 
of  the  town  of  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  married  Eliz- 
abeth, daughter  of  the  Beverend  Edward  Bulkeley, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  the  Beverend  Peter  Bulke- 
ley,  as  minister  of  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Peter  Bulkeley  was  therefore  one  of  Emerson's 
sixfy-four  grand&thers  at  the  seventh  remove.  We 
knoiw  the  tenacity  of  certain  &mily  characteristics 
through  long  lines  of  descent,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  any  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grandpar- 
ents, if  indeed  the  full  number  existed  in  spite  of 
family  admixtures,  may  have  transmitted  his  or  her 
distinguishing  traits  through  a  series  of  lives  that 
cover  more  than  two  centuries,  to  our  own  contempo- 
rary. Inherited  qualities  move  along  their  several 
pailis  not  unlike  the  pieces  in  the  game  of  chess. 
Sometimes  the  character  of  the  son  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  that  of  the  father  or  of  the  mother,  as  the 
pawn's  move  carries  him  from  one  square  to  the  next. 
Sometimes  a  series  of  distinguished  fathers  follows  in 
a  line,  or  a  succession  of  superior  mothers,  as  the 
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black  or  white  bishop  sweeps  the  board  on  his  own 
color.  Sometimes  the  distinguishing  characters  pass 
from  one  sex  to  the  other  indifferently,  as  the  castle 
strides  over  the  black  and  white  squares*  Sometimes 
an  nnde  or  aunt  lives  over  again  inanephewor  niece» 
as  if  the  knight's  move  were  repeated  on  the  squares 
of  human  individualily.  It  is  not  impossible,  then, 
that  some  of  the  qualities  we  mark  in  Emerson  maj 
have  come  from  the  remote  ancestor  whose  name 
figures  with  distinction  in  the  early  history  of  New 
England. 

The  Beverend  Peter  Bulkeley  is  honorably  com- 
memorated among  the  worthies  consigned  to  immortal- 
ity in  that  precious  and  entertaining  medley  of  foct 
and  fancy,  enlivened  by  a  wilderness  of  quototions  at 
first  or  second  hand,  the  "Magnalia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana,'' of  the  Beverend  Cotton  Mather.  The  old 
chronicler  tells  his  story  so  much  better  than  any  one 
can  tell  it  for  him  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself  in  a  few  extracts,  transferred  with  all 
their  typographical  idiosyncrasies  from  the  London- 
printed  folio  of  1702. 

''He  was  descended  of  an  Honourable  Family  in  Bed' 
fcrdahvre.  — He  was  bom  at  WoodMl  (or  Odd)  in  Bed- 
ferdshire,  January  Slst,  1582. 

''His  EdueaUon  was  answerable  unto  his  Original;  it 
was  Learned^  it  was  Chntedy  and,  which  was  the  top  of 
all,  it  was  yeryPums:  At  length  it  made  him  Batchellor 
of  DMmty^  and  a  Fellow  of  Saint  Johns  Colledge,  in 
Cambridge. 

"When  he  came  abroad  into  the  World,  a  good  ben- 
efice bef  el  him,  added  unto  the  estate  of  a  Gentleman, 
left  him  by  his  Father ;  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  Min- 
istry, at  the  place  of  his  Nativity:  Which  one  would 
imagine  TemptaHons  enough  to  keep  him  out  of  a  Wil- 
demess.** 
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But  he  oould  not  oonacientioiialj  oonf onn  to  the 
oeiemoniefl  of  the  English  Chuich,  and  bo,  — 

^When  Sir  Nathamd  Brent  was  Areh-Bishop  Lwud^n 
Genendy  as  Arch-Bishop  Laud,  was  amatheT*%^  Complaints 
were  made  against  Mr.  Bulktyy  for  his  Non-Conformity^ 
and  he  was  therefore  Silenced. 

^To  NeW'England  he  therefore  came,  in  the  Tear 
1635;  and  there  having  been  for  a  while,  at  CamiMdgey 
he  carried  a  good  Number  of  Planters  with  him,  up  further 
into  the  Woods^  where  they  gathered  the  Jhoelfth  Chwrchy 
then  formed  in  the  Colony,  and  call'd  the  Town  by  the 
Name  of  Conoord. 

*^'EiBt^  he  buried  a  great  Estate,  iHiile  he  rtUaed  one 
still,  for  afanost  erery  Person  whom  he  employed  in  the 
Ailairs  of  his  Husbandry.  — 

^He  was  a  most  excellent  SeholoTy  a  very  toell^read 
Person,  and  cme,  who  in  his  advice  to  yonng  Students, 
gave  Demonstrations,  that  he  knew  what  would  go  to 
make  a  Scholar »  But  it  being  essential  unto  a  Scholar 
to  love  a  Schoiaar^  so  did  he ;  and  in  Token  thereof,  en- 
dowed the  Library  of  jBormzn^CoUedge  with  no  small 
part  of  his  own. 

^And  he  was  therewithal  a  most  exalted  Chrittian  — 
^In  his  Ministry  he  was  another  FdreL^  Quo  nemo  tonmt 
fortius — And  the  observance  which  his  own  People  had 
for  him,  was  also  paid  him  from  all  sorts  of  People 
throughout  the  Land;  but  especially  ircm.  the  Ministers 
of  the  Country,  who  would  still  address  him  as  a  Father^ 
a  Frophet,  a  Counsellorf  on  all  occasions/' 

These  extracts  may  not  quite  satisfy  the  exacting 
reader,  who  must  be  referred  to  the  old  folio  from 
which  they  were  taken,  where  he  will  receive  the  fol- 
lowing counsel: — 

^If  then  any  Person  would  know  what  Mr.  Peter  Bulldy 
was,  let  him  read  his  Judicious  and  Savory  Treatise  of 
the  Ooepel  Covena/ntj  which  has  passed  through  several 
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Editions,  with  much  Acceptance  among  the  People  of 
God."  It  must  he  added  that  ^he  had  a  competently 
good  Stroke  at  Latin  Poetry;  and  even  in  his  Old  Age, 
affected  sometimes  to  improve  it.  Many  of  his  Compos- 
ure are  yet  in  our  Hands." 

It  is  pleasant  to  belieye  that  some  of  the  qualities 
of  this  distinguished  scholar  and  Christian  were  re- 
produced in  the  descendant  whose  life  we  are  study- 
ing. At  his  death  in  1659  he  was  succeeded,  as  was 
mentioned,  by  his  son  Edward,  whose  daughter  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  Beverend  Joseph  Emerson,  the 
minister  of  Mendon  who,  when  that  village  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians,  removed  to  Concord,  where 
he  died  in  tiie  year  1680.  This  is  the  first  connection 
of  the  name  of  Emerson  with  Concord,  with  which 
it  has  since  been  so  long  associated. 

Edward  Emerson,  son  of  the  first  and  father  of  the 
second  Beverend  Joseph  Emerson,  though  not  a  minis- 
ter, was  the  next  thing  to  being  one,  for  on  his  grave- 
stone he  is  thus  recorded:  ^^Mr.  Edward  Emerson, 
sometime  Deacon  of  the  first  church  in  Newbuiy."  He 
was  noted  for  the  virtue  of  patience,  and  it  is  a  family 
tradition  that  he  never  complwied  but  once,  when  he 
said  mildly  to  his  daughter  that  her  dumplings  were 
somewhat  harder  than  needful,  —  ^^but  not  o/^." 
This  same  Edward  was  the  only  break  in  the  line  of 
ministers  who  descended  from  Thomas  of  Ipswich. 
He  is  remembered  in  the  family  as  having  been  ^^a 
merchant  in  Charlestown.'' 

Their  son,  the  second  Beverend  Joseph  Emerson, 
minister  of  Maiden  for  nearly  half  a  century,  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Beverend  Samuel  Moody, 
—Father  Moody,— of  York,  Maine.  Three  of  his 
sons  were  ministers,  and  one  of  these,  William,  was 
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pastor  of  the  ohmoh  at  Conoord  at  tlie  period  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Berolntionary  War. 

Ab  the  saoceBsiye  generations  narrow  down  towards 
the  indiyidnal  whose  life  we  are  recalling,  tlie  charac- 
ter of  his  progenitors  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting  to  the  biographer.  The  Bsmr^ 
end  William  Emerson,  grandfather  of  Balph  Waldo, 
was  an  excellent  and  popular  preacher  and  an  ardent 
and  deyoted  patriot.  He  preached  resistance  to  ty- 
rants from  the  pulpit,  he  encouraged  his  townsmen 
and  their  allies  to  make  a  stand  against  the  soldiers 
who  had  marched  upon  their  peacefol  Tillage,  and 
would  have  taken  a  part  in  the  Fight  at  the  Bridge, 
which  he  saw  from  Us  own  hoose,  had  not  the  friends 
aronnd  him  prevented  his  quitting  his  doorstep.  He 
left  Concord  in  1776  to  join  the  army  at  Ticcmderoga, 
was  taken  with  fever,  was  advised  to  return  to  Con- 
cord and  set  out  on  the  journey,  but  died  on  his  way. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Beverend  Daniel 
Bliss,  his  predecessor  in  the  pulpit  at  Concord.  This 
was  another  yery  noticeable  personage  in  the  line  of 
Emerson's  ancestors.  His  merits  and  abilities  are 
described  at  great  length  on  his  tombstone  in  the 
Concord  burial-ground.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  his  epitaj[>h  was  composed  by  one  who  knew  him 
welL  But  the  slabs  which  record  the  excellences  of 
our  New  England  clergymen  of  the  past  generations 
are  so  crowded  with  virtues  that  the  reader  can  hardly 
help  inquiring  whether  a  sharp  bargain  was  not 
driven  with  the  stonecutter,  like  that  which  the  good 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  arranged  with  the  portrait-painter. 
He  was  to  represent  Sophia  as  a  shepherdess,  it  will 
be  remembered,  with  as  many  sheep  as  he  could  afford 
to  put  in  for  nothing. 
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William  Emeraon  left  four  oliildieii,  a  son  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  three  dangliterB,  one  of  idioni, 
Maiy  Moody  Eknenon,  is  well  lemembeied  as  pic- 
tared  for  us  by  ber  nepbew,  Balpb  Waldo.  His 
widow  became  the  wife  of  the  BcTerend  Ezra  Bipley, 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  bis  sncceBsor  as  minister  at 
Concord. 

The  Beverend  William  Emerson,  thesecond  of  that 
name  and  profession,  and  the  father  of  Ealph  Waldo 
Emerson,  was  bom  in  the  year  1769,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  CoU^e  in  1789.  He  was  setded  as  min- 
ister in  the  town  of  Harvard  in  the  year  1792,  and  in 
1799  became  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston. 
In  1796  he  married  Both  Haskins  of  Boston.  He 
died  in  1811,  leavingfive  sons,  of  whom  Balph  Waldo 
was  the  second. 

The  interest  whidi  attaches  itself  to  the  immediate 
parentage  of  a  man  like  Emerson  leads  us  to  inquire 
particularly  about  the  characteristics  of  the  Bevcmnd 
William  Emerson  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them  from 
his  own  writings  and  from  the  record  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

The  Beverend  Dr.  Sprague's  valuable  and  well- 
known  work,  ^^  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,''  con- 
tains three  letters  from  which  we  learn  some  of  his 
leading  characteristics.  Dr.  Pierce  of  Brookline,  the 
faithful  chronicler  of  his  time,  speaks  of  his  pulpit 
talents  as  extraordinary,  but  thinks  there  was  not  a 
perfect  sympathy  between  him  and  the  people  of  the 
quiet  littie  town  of  Harvard,  while  he  was  highly  ac- 
ceptable in  the  pulpits  of  the  metropolis.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  was  attractive;  his  voice  was 
melodious,  his  utterance  distinct,  his  manner  agree- 
able.    ^^  He  was  a  faithful  and  generous  frigid  and 
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knew  how  to  f ovgire  an  enemy.  —  In  hit  theologioal 
TiewB  perhaps  lie  went  farther  on  the  liberal  side 
tiban  most  of  his  farethren  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated. —  He  was,  however,  perfectly  tolerant  towards 
those  who  differed  from  him  most  widely/' 

Dr.  Charles  Lowell,  another  brother  minister,  says 
of  him,  ^Mr.  Emerson  was  a  handsome  man,  rather 
tall,  with  a  &ir  complexion,  his  cheeks  slightly 
tinted,  his  motions  easy,  graceful,  and  gentlemanlike, 
his  manners  Uand  and  pleasant.  He  was  an  honest 
man,  and  expressed  himself  decidedly  and  emjdiati- 
oalfy,  bat  never  blnntly  or  vulgarly.  — Mr.  Emerson 
was  a  man  of  good  sense.  His  conversation  was  edi- 
fying and  nseful;  never  foolish  or  undignified.  —  In 
Ids  theological  opinions  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  far 
from  having  any  sympathy  with  Calvinism.  I  have 
not  supposed  tiiat  he  was,  like  Dr.  Freeman,  a  Hu- 
manitarian, though  he  may  have  been  so.'' 

There  was  no  honester  chronicler  than  our  clerical 
Pepys,  good,  hearty,  sweet-souled,  &ct-loving  Dr. 
John  Pierce  of  BrooUine,  who  knew  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death  of  the  graduates  of  Eburvard,  starred  and 
unstarred,  better,  one  is  tempted  to  say  (Whemice), 
than  they  did  themselves.  There  was  not  a  nobler 
gentleman  in  charge  of  any  Boston  jMurish  than  Dr. 
Charles  Lowell.  But  after  the  pulpit  has  said  what 
it  thinks  of  the  pulpit,  it  is  well  to  listen  to  what  the 
pews  have  to  say  about  it. 

This  is  what  the  late  Mr.  Gteorge  Ticknor  said  in 
an  article  in  ^The  Christian  Examiner  "  for  Septem- 
ber, 1849. 

^Mr.  Emerson,  transplanted  to  the  first  Churdi 
in  Boston  six  years  before  Mr.  Buckminster's  set- 
tlement, possessed,  on  the  contrary,  a  graceful  and 
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dignified  style  of  speaking,  wliich  was  by  no  means 
without  its  attraction,  bnt  lie  lacked  the' fervor  that 
could  rouse  the  masses,  and  the  original  resources  that 
could  command  the  few." 

As  to  his  religious  belieb,  Emerson  writes  to  Dr. 
Sprague  as  follows:  ^^I  did  not  find  in  any  manuscript 
or  printed  sermons  that  I  looked  at,  any  very  explicit 
statement  of  opinion  on  the  question  between  Calvin- 
ists  and  Socinians.  He  inclines  obviously  to  what 
is  ethical  and  universal  in  Christianity;  very  little  to 
the  personal  and  historicaL  — I  think  I  observe  in  his 
writings,  as  in  the  writings  of  Unitarians  down  to  a 
recent  date,  a  studied  reserve,  on  the  subject  of  the 
nature  and  offices  of  Jesus.  They  had  not  made  up 
their  own  minds  on  it.  It  was  a  mystery  to  them, 
and  they  let  it  remain  so." 

Mr.  William  Emerson  left,  published,  fifteen  Ser* 
mons  and  Discourses,  an  Oration  pronounced  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1802,  a  Collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  besides  his  contributions  to  ^^The 
Monthly  Anthology,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor. 

Buth  Haskins,  the  wife  of  William  and  the  mo* 
iher  of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  is  spoken  of  by  the 
late  Dr.  Frothingham,  in  an  article  in  ^^The  Christian 
Examiner,'' as  a  woman  ^^of  great  patience  and  forti- 
tude, of  the  serenest  trust  in  Gh>d,  of  a  discerning 
spirit,  and  a  most  courteous  bearing,  one  who  knew 
how  to  guide  the  affairs  of  her  own  house,  as  long  as 
she  was  responsible  for  that,  with  the  sweetest  author- 
ity, and  knew  how  to  give  the  least  trouble  and  the 
greatest  happiness  after  that  authority  was  resigned. 
Both  her  mind  and  her  character  were  of  a  superior 
order,  and  they  set  their  stamp  upon  manners  of 
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peculiar  floftness  and  natanl  grace  aad  quiet  dignity. 
Her  sensible  and  kindly  speech  was  always  as  good 
as  the  best  instraction;  her  smile,  thoogh  it  was  e?er 
ready,  was  a  reward.'' 

The  Beyerend  Dr.  Fomess  of  Philadelphia,  who 
grew  up  with  her  son,  says,  ^^Waldo  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  father;  the  other  children  resem- 
bled their  mother." 

Such  was  the  descent  of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson. 
If  the  ideas  of  parents  sorriye  as  impressions  or  ten- 
dendes  in  their  descendants,  no  man  had  a  better 
right  to  an  inheritance  of  theological  instincts  than 
this  representatiye  of  a  long  line  of  ministers.  The 
same  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  might  naturally 
gain  in  force  from  another  association  of  near  family 
rdationship,  though  not  of  blood.  After  the  death 
of  the  first  William  Emerson,  the  Concord  minister, 
his  widow,  Mr.  Emerson's  grandmother,  married,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  his  successor.  Dr.  Ezra  Bipley. 
The  grandson  spent  much  time  in  the  &mily  of  D^. 
Bipley,  whose  character  he  has  drawn  with  exquisite 
fdicily  in  a  sketch  read  before  the  Social  Cirde  of 
Gmcord,  and  published  in  ^^The  Atlantic  Monthly" 
for  November,  1888.  Mr.  Emerson  says  of  hhn: 
^^He  was  identified  with  the  ideas  and  forms  of  the 
New  England  Church,  which  expired  about  the  same 
time  with  him,  so  that  he  and  his  coevals  seemed  the 
rear  guard  of  the  great  camp  and  army  of  the  Puri- 
tans, which,  howeyer  in  its  last  days  dedining  into 
formalism,  in  the  heyday  of  its  strength  had  planted 
and  liberated  America.  •  .  .  The  same  &ith  made 
what  was  strong  and  what  was  weak  in  Dr.  Bipley." 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  perfect  sketch  of 
diaracter  than  Mr.  Emerson's  living  picture  of  Dr. 
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Bipley*  I  n^self  remember  him  as  a  oomety  litde 
old  gentleman,  but  lie  waa  not  bo  oommtinioatiYe  in 
a  strange  household  as  his  clerical  brethren,  smiling 
John  Foster  of  Bri^bton  and  chatty  Jonathan  Homer 
of  Newton.  Mr.  Emerson  says,  ^^He  was  a  natural 
gentleman;  no  dandy,  but  courtly,  hospitable,  manly, 
and  pnblicHspirited;  his  natore  social,  his  house  open 
to  all  men.  — His  brow  was  serene  and  open  to  his 
visitor,  for  he  lored  men,  and  he  had  no  stodies,  no 
ooonpations,  which  company  could  interrapt.  His 
frieiKb  were  his  study,  and  to  see  them  loosened  his 
talents  and  his  tongue.  In  his  house  dwelt  order  and 
prudence  and  plenty.  There  was  no  waste  and  no 
stint.  He  was  open-handed  and  just  and  generous. 
Ingratitude  and  meanness  in  his  beneficiaries  did  not 
wear  out  his  compassion;  he  bore  the  insult,  and  the 
next  day  his  basket  for  the  beggar,  his  horse  and 
chaise  for  the  cripple,  were  at  their  door.''  How  like 
Ooldsmith's  good  Dr.  Primrosel  I  do  not  know  any 
writing  of  Mr.  Emerson  which  brings  out  more  fully 
his  sense  of  humor,  — of  the  picturesque  in  character, 
— and  as  a  piece  of  composition,  continuous,  fluid, 
transparent,  with  a  playful  ripple  here  and  there,  it  is 
admirable  and  delightfuL 

Another  of  his  early  companionships  must  have  ex- 
ercised a  still  more  powerful  influence  on  his  charac- 
ter, — that  of  his  aunt,  Mary  Moody  Emerson.  He 
gaye  an  account  of  her  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Woman's  Club  several  years  ago,  and  published  in 
''The  Atlantic  Monthly"  for  December,  1888.  Far 
more  of  Mr.  Emerson  is  to  be  found  in  this  aunt  of 
his  than  in  any  other  of  his  relations  in  the  ascending 
series,  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted.  Her 
story  is  an  interesting  one,  but  for  that  I  must  refer 
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die  reader  to  the  article  mentioned.  Her  oharaoter 
and  intelleotiial  traits  are  what  we  are  most  ooneemed 
with.  ^Her  early  reading  was  Milton,  Yoong,  Aken- 
side,  Samnel  Clarke,  Jonathan  Eklwards,  and  always 
the  Bible.  Liater,  Plato,  Plotinns,  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, Stewart,  Coleridge,  Herder,  Locke,  Madam  De 
Stael,  Channing,  Mackintosh,  Byron.  Nobody  can 
read  in  her  manuscript,  or  recall  the  conversation  of 
old-sdhool  people,  without  seeing  that  Milton  and 
Yonng  had  a  religions  authority  in  their  minds,  and 
nowise  the  slight  merely  entertaining  quality  of  mod- 
em bards.  And  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus, — how 
venerable  and  organic  as  Nature  they  are  in  her 
mindl" 

There  are  many  sentences  cited  by  Mr.  Emerson 
which  remind  us  very  strongly  of  his  own  writings. 
Such  a  passage  as  the  following  might  have  come  from 
his  essay,  ^Nature,"  but  it  was  written  when  her 
nephew  was  only  four  years  old. 

^Maiden,  1807,  September.  — The  rapture  of  feeling 
I  would  part  from  for  days  devoted  to  lu^;faer  discipline. 
But  when  Nature  beams  with  such  excess  oi  beauty,  when 
the  heart  tiu^iUs  with  hope  in  its  Author,  — feels  it  is 
related  to  Him  more  than  by  any  ties  of  creation,  —  it 
exults,  too  fondly,  perhaps,  for  a  state  of  trial.  But  in 
dead  of  oig^t,  nearer  morning,  when  the  eastern  stars 
l^ow,  or  appear  to  glow,  with  more  indescribable  lustre,  a 
lustre  whidi  penetrates  the  spirits  with  wonder  and  curi- 
osity, —  then,  however  awed,  who  can  fear?  **  —  "A  few 
pulsations  of  created  beings,  a  few  successions  of  acts,  a 
few  lamps  held  out  in  the  firmament,  enable  us  to  talk 
of  Time,  make  epochs,  write  histories,  —  to  do  more,  — 
to  date  the  revelations  of  God  to  man.  But  these  lamps 
are  hdld  to  measure  out  some  of  the  moments  of  eternity, 
to  divide  the  history  of  Gbd's  operations  in  the  birth  and 
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death  of  nations,  of  worlds.  It  is  a  goodly  name  for  oar 
notions  of  breathings  saffering,  enjoying,  acting.  We 
personify  it.  We  call  it  by  eveiy  name  of  fleeting, 
dreaming,  vaporing  imagery.  Yet  it  is  nothing.  We 
exist  in  eternity.  Dissolve  the  body  and  the  night  is 
gone;  the  stars  are  extinguished,  and  we  measure  dura- 
tion by  the  number  of  our  thoughts,  by  the  activity  of 
reason,  the  discovery  of  truths,  the  acquirement  of  virtue, 
the  approval  of  God.'' 

Miss  Mary  Emerson  showed  something  of  the  same 
feeling  towiunls  natural  science  which  may  be  noted 
in  her  nephews  Waldo  and  Charles.  After  speaking 
of  ^^the  poor  old  earth's  chaotic  state,  brought  so  near 
in  its  long  and  gloomy  transmutings  by  the  geologist,'' 
she  says:  — 

''Yet  its  youthful  charms,  as  decked  by  the  hand  of 
Moses'  Cosmogony,  will  linger  about  the  heart,  while 
Poetry  succumbs  to  science."  —  ''And  the  bare  bones  of 
this  poor  embryo  earth  may  give  the  idea  of  the  Infinite, 
far,  far  better  than  when  dignified  with  arts  and  industry; 
its  oceans,  when  beating  the  symbols  of  countless  ages,  than 
when  covered  with  cargoes  of  war  and  oppression.  How 
grand  its  preparation  for  souls,  souls  who  were  to  feel  the 
Divinity,  before  Science  had  dissected  the  emotions  and 
applied  its  steely  analysis  to  that  state  of  being  which 
recognizes  neither  psychology  nor  element."  —  "Useful- 
ness, if  it  requires  action,  seems  less  like  existence  than  the 
desire  of  being  absorbed  in  God,  retaining  consciousness. 
.  .  .  Scorn  trifies,  lift  your  ahns ;  do  what  you  are  afraid 
to  do.  Sublimity  of  character  must  come  from  sublimity 
of  motive." 

So  for  as  hereditary  and  &mily  influences  can  ao- 
oount  for  the  character  and  intellect  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  we  could  hardly  ask  for  a  better  inborn 
inheritance,  or  better  counjsels  and  examples. 
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Having  traoed  some  of  tlie  distingaisliiiig  traits 
which  belong  by  descent  to  Mr.  Emerson  to  those 
who  were  before  him,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
&r  they  showed  themselyes  in  those  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, his  brothers.  Of  these  I  will  mention  two,  one 
of  whom  I  knew  personally. 

Edward  Bliss  Emerson,  who  gradnated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1824,  three  years  after  Ralph  Waldo,  held 
the  first  place  in  his  class.  He  hegBOi  the  stady  of 
the  law  with  Daniel  Webster,  bnt  overworked  him- 
self and  suffered  a  temporary  distorbance  of  his  rea- 
son. After  this  he  made  another  attempt,  but  fonnd 
his  health  nneqnal  to  the  task  and  exiled  himself  to 
Porto  Bico,  where,  in  1884,  he  died.  Two  poems 
preserve  his  memory,  one  that  of  Balph  Waldo,  in 
which  he  addresses  Ids  memory,  — 

»  Ah,  brother  of  the  brief  bat  bUiing  ■tar,'* 

the  other  his  own  ''Last  Farewell,''  written  in  1882, 
whilst  sailing  ont  of  Boston  Harbor.  The  lines  are 
nnaffeoted  and  very  toaching,  full  of  that  deep  affec- 
tion which  nnited  the  brothers  in  the  closest  intimacy, 
and  of  the  tenderest  love  for  the  mother  whom  he  was 
leaving  to  see  no  more. 

I  had  in  my  early  yonth  a  key  fumiahed  me  to  some 
of  the  leadingtraits  which  were  indne  time  to  develop 
themselves  in  Emerson's  character  and  intelligence. 
As  on  the  wall  of  some  great  artist's  studio  one  may 
find  nnfiniahed  sketches  which  he  recognises  as  the 
first  growing  conceptions  of  pictores  painted  in  after 
years,  so  we  see  that  Nature  often  sketches,  as  it  were, 
a  living  portrait,  which  she  leaves  in  its  rudimentary 
condition,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  earth  has  no 
colors  which  can  worthily  fill  in  an  outline  too  perfect 
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for  hmnanify.  The  sketch  is  left  in  its  consmmnatft 
inoompletenesB  becaoae  this  mortal  li£e  is  not  rich 
enoo^  to  cany  out  the  Divine  idea. 

Such  aa  unfinished  but  unmatched  outline  is  that 
which  I  find  in  the  long  portrait-galleiy  of  memory, 
recalled  hy  the  name  of  Charles  Chaamy  Emerson. 
Save  for  a  few  brief  glimpses  of  another,  almost  lost 
among  n^  life's  early  shadows,  this  youth  was  the 
most  angelic  adolescent  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  Be- 
membering  what  well-filtered  blood  it  was  that  ran  in 
the  veins  of  the  race  from  which  he  was  descended, 
those  who  knew  him  in  life  might  well  say  with  Dry- 
den,— 

^If  bj  tradiietioii  came  thy  mind 
Our  wonder  is  the  leis  to  find 
A  sool  so  ehsmiiiig  from  a  stoek  so  good." 

His  image  is  with  me  in  its  immortal  youth  as  when, 
almost  fifty  years  ago,  I  spoke  of  him  in  these  lines, 
which  I  may  venture  to  quote  from  myself,  since  oth- 
ers have  quoted  them  before  me:  — 

Thoa  oahiiy  chaste  scholar  I  I  can  see  thee  iiow» 

The  first  joong  lanreb  on  thy  pallid  brow» 

Cer  thy  slight  figure  floating  lightly  down 

In  gracefol  folds  the  academic  gown. 

On  thy  corled  lip  the  dasric  lines  that  taogfat 

How  nioe  the  mind  that  scolptoied  them  with  thoogfat. 

And  triumph  glistening  in  the  dear  bine  eye, 

Too  bright  to  live,  —  bat  oh,  too  hai  to  die. 

Being  about  seven  years  younger  than  Waldo,  he 
must  have  received  much  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
guidance  at  his  elder  brother's  hands.  I  told  the 
story  at  a  meeting  of  our  Historical  Society  of  Charles 
Emerson's  coming  into  my  study,  — this  was  proba- 
bly in  1826  or  1827,  — tdting  up  HaaUtt's  ''British 
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Poets''  and  taraing  at  onoe  to  a  poem  of  MarveU's, 
wliioh  lie  read  with  his  entraneing  yoioe  and  manner. 
The  influence  of  this  poet  is  phun  to  ererj  reader  in 
some  of  Emerson's  poems,  and  Charles'  liking  for 
him  was  veiy  probably  caught  from  Waldo. 

When  Charles  was  nearly  throogh  college,  a  peri* 
odical  called  ^^The  Harvard  Begister"  was  published 
by  students  and  recent  graduates.  Three  articles 
were  contributed  by  him  to  this  periodicaL  Two  of 
Hiem  have  the  titles  ^^Conversation,"  ^^Friendship." 
His  quotations  are  from  Horace  and  Juvenal,  Plato, 
Plutarch,  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Shakespeare,  and 
Scott.  There  are  passages  in  these  essays  which 
remind  one  strongly  of  his  brother,  the  lecturer  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  later.  Take  this  as  an 
example:  — 

^Men  and  mind  are  my  studies.  I  need  no  obserra- 
tory  hi^  in  air  to  aid  my  perceptions  or  enlarge  my  pros- 
pect. I  do  not  want  a  costly  apparatus  to  give  p<»np  to 
my  pursuit  or  to  disg^nise  its  inutility.  I  do  not  desire 
to  travel  and  see  foreign  lands  and  learn  all  knowledge 
and  speak  with  all  tongues,  before  I  am  prepared  for  my 
onplqyment.  I  have  merely  to  go  out  of  my  door;  nay, 
I  may  stay  at  home  at  my  chambers,  and  I  shall  have 
enough  to  do  and  enjoy.'' 

The  feeling  of  this  sentence  shows  itself  constantly 
in  Emerson's  poems.  He  finds  his  inspiration  in  the 
objects  about  him,  — the  forest  in  which  he  walks;  the 
sheet  of  water  which  the  hermit  of  a  couple  of  seasons 
made  famous;  the  lasy  Musketaquid;  the  titmouse 
that  mocked  his  weakness  in  the  bitter  cold  winter's 
day;  the  mountain  that  rose  in  the  horizon;  the  lofty 
pines;  the  lowly  flowers.  All  talked  wiih  him  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  he  with  them  as  of  his  own 
household. 
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The  same  lofty  idea  of  friendship  whieh  we  find  in 
the  man  in  his  maturity,  we  reoognize  in  one  of  the 
essays  of  the  youth. 

''All  men  of  gifted  intellect  and  fine  genius,"  says 
Charles  Emerson,  ''must  entertain  a  noble  idea  of  friend- 
ship. Our  reverence  we  are  constrained  to  yield  where  it 
is  due,  —  to  rank,  merit,  talents.  But  our  affections  we 
give  not  thus  easily. 

'The  hand  of  Dongks  is  his  own.' " 

—  "I  am  willing  to  lose  an  hour  in  gossip  with  persons 
whom  good  men  hold  cheap.  All  this  I  will  do  out  of 
regard  to  the  decent  conventions  of  polite  life.  But  my 
friends  I  must  know,  and,  knowing,  I  must  love.  There 
must  be  a  daily  beauiy  in  their  life  that  shall  secure  my 
constant  attachment.  I  cannot  stand  upon  the  footing  of 
ordinary  acquaintance.  Friendship  is  aristocratical  — 
the  afEections  which  are  prostituted  to  every  suitor  I  will 
not  accept." 

Here  are  glimpses  of  what  the  youth  was  to  be,  of 
what  the  man  who  long  outlived  him  became.  Here 
is  the  dignity  which  commands  reverence,  — a  dignity 
which,  with  all  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  sweetness  of 
manner  and  expression,  rose  almost  to  majesty  in  his 
serene  presence.  There  was  something  about  Charles 
Emerson  which  lifted  those  he  was  with  into  a  lofty 
and  pure  region  of  thought  and  feeling.  A  vulgar 
soul  stood  abashed  in  his  presence.  I  could  never 
think  of  him  in  the  presence  of  such,  listening  to  a 
paltry  sentiment  or  witnessing  a  mean  action,  without 
recalling  Milton's  line, 

**  Back  stepped  those  two  fair  angels  half  amazed," 
and  thinking  how  he  might  well  have  been  tak^i  for 
a  celestial  messenger. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  of  idealization  in  all 
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these  reminifloeiioeB,  and  of  that  ezaggeratioii  wUeh 
belongs  to  the  laudator  temporis  acU.  But  Charles 
Emerson  was  idolued  in  his  own  time  by  many  in  col- 
lege and  oat  of  oolite.  G^rge  StillmanHillardwas 
his  riyal.  Neok  and  neok  they  ran  the  race  for  the 
enviable  positicm  of  first  scholar  in  the  dass  of  1828, 
and  when  HiUard  was  announced  as  having  the  first 
part  assigned  to  him,  the  excitement  within  the  col- 
lege walls,  and  to  some  extent  outside  of  them,  was 
like  that  when  the  telegraph  proclaims  the  result  of  a 
presidential  election, — or  the  winner  of  the  Derby. 
But  Hillaid  honestly  admired  his  brilliant  rivaL 
^Who  has  a  part  with  •  •  •  at  this  next  exhibi- 
tion?" I  asked  him  one  day,  as  I  met  him  in  the 
college  yard.  ^^  •  •  •  the  Post,"  answered  HiUard. 
"WliycaIlhim<A6Po««f"saidL  ''He is  a  wooden 
ereature,"  said  HiUard.  ''Hear  him  and  Charles 
Emerson  translating  from  the  Latin  Domus  tota  •»- 
flammata  erat.  The  Post  will  render  the  words, 
'The  whole  house  was  on  fire.'  Charles  Emerson  will 
translate  the  sentence,  'The  entire  edifice  was  wrapped 
in  flames.' "  It  was  natural  enough  that  a  young  ad- 
mirer should  prefer  the  Bernini  drapery  of  Charles 
Emerson's  version  to  the  simple  nudity  of  "  the  Post's  '^ 
rendering. 

The  nest  is  made  ready  long  beforehand  for  the 
bird  which  is  to  be  bred  in  it  and  to  fly  from  it.  The 
intellectual  atmosphere  into  which  a  scholar  is  bom, 
and  from  which  he  draws  the  breath  of  his  early  men- 
tal life,  must  be  studied  if  we  would  hope  to  under- 
stand him  thoroughly. 

When  the  present  century  began,  the  elements, 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  long  struggle  for  Inde- 
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pendenoe,  had  not  had  time  to  arrange  themBelyes  in 
new  combinations.  The  active  intelleots  of  the  conn- 
try  had  found  enongh  to  keep  them  busy  in  creating 
and  organizing  a  new  order  of  politiciJ  and  social 
life.  Whatever  purely  literary  talent  existed  was  as 
yet  in  the  nebular  condition,  a  diffused  luminous 
spot  here  and  there,  waiting  to  form  centres  of  con- 
densation. 

Such  a  nebular  spot  had  been  brightening  in  and 
about  Boston  for  a  number  of  years,  when,  in  the 
year  1804,  a  small  cluster  of  names  became  visible  as 
representing  a  modest  constellation  of  literary  lumina- 
ries: John  Thornton  KirUand,  afterwards  President 
of  Eburvard  University;  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster; 
John  Sylvester  John  Gardiner;  William  Tudor; 
Samuel  Cooper  Thacher;  William  Emerson.  These 
were  the  chief  stars  of  the  new  cluster,  and  their  light 
reached  the  world,  or  a  small  part  of  it,  as  reflected 
from  the  pages  of  ^^The  Monthly  Anthology,"  which 
very  soon  came  under  the  editorship  of  the  Beverend 
William  Emerson. 

The  father  of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  may  be  judged 
of  in  good  measure  by  the  associates  with  whom  he 
was  thus  connected.  A  brief  sketch  of  these  friends 
and  fellow-workers  of  his  may  not  be  out  of  place,  for 
these  men  made  the  local  sphere  of  thought  into  which 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson  was  bom. 

John  Thornton  EirUand  should  have  been  seen  and 
heard  as  he  is  remembered  by  old  graduates  of  Har- 
vard, sitting  in  the  ancient  presidential  chair,  on 
Commencement  Day,  and  calling  in  his  penetrating 
but  musical  accents :  ^JSxpectatur  aratio  in  Imgua 
LcUina^**  or  ^^vemacula^*  if  the  "First  Scholar"  was 
about  to  deliver  the  English  oration.     It  was  a  pres- 
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enee  not  to  be  foigotten.  His  ^flhining  monimg 
faoe  "  waB  round  as  a  baby's,  aod  talked  as  {deasantly 
as  bis  voice  did^  with  smiles  for  aooents  aod  dimples 
for  pimotuation.  Mr.  Tioknor  speaks  of  his  sermons 
as  ^foll  of  intelleotcial  wealth  and  praetioal  wisdom^ 
with  sometimes  aqnaintness  that  bordered  onhnmor/' 
It  was  of  him  that  the  story  was  always  told,  —  it  may 
be  as  old  as  the  invention  of  printing, — that  he  threw 
his  sermons  into  a  barrel,  where  they  went  to  pieces 
and  got  mixed  up,  and  that  when  he  was  going  to 
preach  he  fished  ont  what  he  thooght  woold  be  about 
enough  for  a  sermon,  and  patched  the  leaves  together 
as  he  best  might.  The  Beverend  Dr.  Lowell  says: 
^He  always  found  the  right  piece,  and  that  was  be^er 
than  almost  any  of  his  brethren  could  have  found  in 
what  they  had  written  with  twice  the  labor.''  Mr. 
Cabot,  who  knew  all  Emerson's  literary  habits,  says 
he  used  to  fish  ont  the  number  of  leaves  he  wanted 
for  a  lecture  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  Emerson's 
father,  however,  was  very  methodical,  according  to 
Dr.  Lowell,  and  had  ^*a  place  for  everything,  and 
eveiything  in  its  phice."  Dr.  EirUand  left  little  to 
be  remembered  by,  and  like  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting personalities  we  have  met  with,  has  become  a 
very  tUn  ghost  to  the  grandchildren  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  was  the  pulpit  darling 
of  his  day,  in  Boston.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the 
perfection  of  his  oratory,  the  finish  of  his  style,  added 
to  the  sweetness  of  hk  character,  made  him  one  of 
those  living  idols  which  seem  to  be  as  necessary  to 
Protestantism  as  images  and  pictures  are  to  Boman- 
m. 

John  Sylvester  John  Gardiner,  once  a  pupil  of  the 
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famous  Dr.  Parr,  was  tiben  the  leading  Episcopal 
dergyman  of  Boston.  Him  I  reoonstmot  from  scat- 
tered hints  I  have  met  with  as  ascholarly,  social  man, 
with  a  sanguine  temperament  and  the  cheerful  ways 
of  a  wholesome  English  parson,  blest  with  a  good  con- 
stitution and  a  comfortable  benefice.  Mild  Ortho- 
doxy, ripened  in  Unitarian  sunshine,  is  a  very  agree- 
able aspect  of  Christianity,  and  none  was  readier  than 
Dr.  Gardiner,  if  the  voice  of  tradition  maybe  trusted, 
to  fraternize  with  his  brothers  of  the  liberal  persua- 
sion, and  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  all  that 
related  to  the  interests  of  learning. 

William  Tudor  was  a  chief  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  period  of  ^^The  Monthly  Anthology "  and 
that  of  ^^Tbe  North  American  Beview,"  for  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  first  of  tiiese  periodi- 
cals, and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  second.  Edward 
Everett  characterizes  him,  in  speaking  of  his  ^^Let- 
ters  on  the  Eastern  States,"  as  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman, an  impartial  observer,  a  temperate  champion, 
a  liberal  opponent,  and  a  correct  writer.  Daniel 
Webster  bore  similar  testimony  to  his  talents  and 
character. 

Samuel  Cooper  Thacher  was  hardly  twenty  years 
old  when  the  ^^ Anthology"  was  founded,  and  died 
when  he  was  only  a  little  more  than  thirty.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  that  periodical,  besides  publishing 
various  controversial  sermons,  and  writing  the  ^^Me- 
moir  of  Buckminster." 

There  was  no  more  brilliant  circle  than  this  in  any 
of  our  cities.  There  was  none  where  so  much  free- 
dom of  thought  was  united  to  so  much  scholarship. 
The  ''Anthology"  was  the  literary  precursor  of  ''The 
North  American  Beview,"  and  the  theological  herald 
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of  ""The  ChriBtiaii  Examiner.''  Like  aU  first  begin- 
nings it  showed  many  marks  of  immatnriiy.  It  min- 
f^bdi.  exlracU  and  original  oontribotions,  theok)g7  and 
medicine,  with  all  manner  of  literary  chips  and  shav- 
ings. It  had  magagine  ways  that  smacked  of  Sylvanns 
Urban;  leading  artkdes  with  balanced  paragraphs 
which  recalled  the  marching  tramp  of  Johnson;  trans- 
lations that  might  have  been  signed  with  the  name  of 
Creech,  and  Odes  to  Sensibility,  and  the  like,  whicb 
recalled  the  syrupy  sweetness  and  languid  trickle  of 
Laura  Matilda's  sentimentalities.  It  talked  about 
^ihe  London  Beviewers "  with  a  kind  of  provincial 
deference.  It  printed  articles  with  qnite  too  muck 
of  the  license  of  Swift  and  Prior  for  the  magazines  of 
to-day.  Bnt  it  had  opinions  of  its  own,  and  wonld 
compare  well  enongb  with  ^The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," to  say  nothing  of  ^My  Grandmother's  Review, 
the  British."  A  writer  in  the  third  volume  (1806) 
says:  ^^  A  taste  for  the  belles  lettres  is  rapidly  spread* 
ing  in  our  country.  I  believe  that,  fifty  years  ago, 
En^and  had  never  seen  a  Miscellany  or  a  Beview  so 
wen  conducted  as  our  ^Anthology,'  however  superior 
such  publications  may  now  be  in  that  kingdom." 

ItisweO  worth  one's  while  to  look  over  the  volumes 
of  the  ^^ Anthology"  to  see  what  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  were  thinking  about,  and  how  they  ex- 
pressed themselves.  The  stiffness  of  Puritanism  was 
pretty  well  relaxed  when  a  magazine  conducted  by 
deigymen  could  say  that  ^^The  child" — meaning 
tibe  new  periodical  —  ^shall  not  be  destitute  of  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  nor  a  stranger  to  genteel 
annisements.  He  shall  attend  Theatres,  Museums, 
Balls,  and  whatever  polite  diversions  the  town  shall 
furnish."    The  reader  of  the  ''Anthology"  will  find 
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for  his  reward  an  improringdiBoonrse  on  ^^  Ambition,'* 
and  a  commendable  schoolboy's  ^^theme"  <m  ^^Inebri- 
ation." He  will  learn  something  which  may  be  for 
his  advantage  abont  the  ^^  Anjou  Cabbage,"  and  may 
profit  by  a  ^^Bemedy  for  Asthma."  A  controTersy 
respecting  the  merits  of  Sir  Bichard  Blackmore  may 
prove  too  little  exciting  at  the  present  time,  and  he 
can  torn  for  relief  to  the  epistle  ^^Stadiosos"  ad- 
dresses to  ""Alcander."  If  the  lines  of  ''The  Min- 
strel "  who  hails,  like  Longfellow  in  later  years,  from 
^The  District  of  Maine,"  fail  to  satisfy  hhn,  he  can- 
not accose  ''B.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  Esq.,"  of  tameness 
when  he  ezdaims:  — 

^  Rise,  Coliuiibia,  InmTa  snd  free, 
Poiie  the  globe  vod  bound  the  sea  I " 

Bat  the  writers  did  not  confine  th^nselvee  to  native 
or  even  to  English  literatore,  for  there  is  a  distinct 
mention  of  ''Mr.  Groethe's  new  novel,"  and  an  ex- 
plicit reference  to  "Dante  Aligheri,  an  Italian  bard." 
But  let  the  smiling  reader  go  a  little  fiurther  and  he 
will  find  Mr.  Bnckminster's  most  interesting  ao- 
connt  of  the  destruction  of  (Joldao.  And  in  one  of 
these  same  volumes  he  will  find  the  article,  by  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  doubtless,  which  was  the  filrst  hint  of 
our  rural  cemeteries,  and  foreshadowed  that  new  era 
in  our  underground  civilization  which  is  sweetening 
our  atmospheric  existence. 

The  late  President  Josiah  Quinc^,  in  his  "History 
of  the  Boston  AthensBum,"  pays  a  high  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  and  the  labors  of  the  gentlemen 
who  founded  that  institution  and  conducted  the  "An- 
thology." A  literary  journal  had  already  been  pub- 
lishied  in  Boston,  but  very  soon  failed  for  want  of 
patronage.  Anenterprisingfirmof  publishers,  "being 
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desiroiiB  that  the  work  should  be  oontmiied,  applied 
to  tiie  Bererend  William  Emenon,  %  dergyman  ol 
tibe  plaoe,  dintingniahftd  for  energy  and  literaiy  taste; 
and  by  bis  ezertioiiB  seyeral  gentleiiien  of  Bo(rtoii  and 
its  Ticinity,  oonspieiioiis  for  talent  and  zealous  for  Ut- 
eratnre,  were  induced  to  engage  in  eondneting  the 
work,  and  for  this  purpose  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  Society.  'Diis  Sooiety  was  not  oompletefyorganiied 
nntil  the  year  1805,  when  Dr.  Gbodiner  was  elected 
President,  and  William  Emerson  Vice-President. 
The  Sooiety  thus  formed  maintained  its  existence  with 
rqnitation  for  aboat  six  years,  and  issued  ten  octavo 
Tolnmes  from  the  press,  constituting  one  of  the  most 
lasting  and  honorable  monuments  of  the  literatore  ol 
the  period,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  true  revival 
of  polite  learning  in  tins  country  after  that  decay  and 
neglect  which  resulted  from  the  distractions  oi  the 
Bevohitionary  War,  and  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the 
inteUectoal  history  of  the  United  States.  Its  records 
yet  remain,  an  evidence  that  it  was  a  pleasant,  active, 
high-principled  association  of  literary  men,  laboring 
harmonionsly  to  elevate  the  literary  standard  of  ibe 
time,  and  with  a  success  which  may  well  be  regarded 
as  remarkable,  considering  the  little  sympathy  they 
recrived  from  the  commmuty,  and  the  many  cli£Bicul- 
ties  with  which  they  had  to  struggle." 

The  publication  of  the  ""Anthology  "began  in  1804, 
when  Mr.  William  Emerson  was  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  and  it  ceased  to  be  published  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  1811.  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  was  eight  years 
old  at  that  time.  His  intellectual  life  began,  we  may 
say,  while  the  somewhat  obscure  afterglow  of  the 
""Anthology  "  was  in  the  western  horiaon  of  the  New 
England  sky. 
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The  nebula  whioli  was  to  form  a  chuter  about  ^llie 
North  AmprrifiMi  Beview  "  did  not  take  definite  shape 
nntil  1815.  There  is  no  saeh  memorial  of  the  growth 
of  American  literature  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
half  oentory  of  that  periodioaL  It  is  easy  to  find 
fault  with  it  for  unifonn  respectability  and  oooasimial 
dnlness.  But  take  the  names  of  its  contributes  dur^ 
ing  its  first  fifty  years  from  the  literary  record  of  that 
period,  and  we  should  have  but  a  meagre  list  of  medi- 
ocrities, saved  frmn  absolute  poverty  by  the  genius  ol 
two  or  three  writers  like  Irving  and  Cooper.  Strike 
out  the  names  of  Webster,  Everett,  Story,  Sumner, 
and  Gushing;  of  Bryant,  Dana,  Longfellow,  and  Low- 
ell; of  Frescott,  Ticknor,  Motley,  Sparks,  and  Ban- 
croft; of  Yerplanck,  Hillard,  and  Whipple;  of  Stuart 
and  Bobinson;  of  Norton,  Palfrey,  Peabody,  and 
Bowen;  and,  lastty,  that  of  Emerson  himself,  and  bow 
much  American  classic  literature  would  be  left  for  a 
new  edition  of  ^Miller's  Betrospect "? 

These  were  the  writers  who  helped  to  make  ^The 
North  American  Beview''  what  it  was  during  the 
period  of  Emerson's  youth  and  earfy  manhood.  These, 
and  men  like  them,  gave  Boston  its  intellectual  char- 
acter. We  may  count  as  symbols  the  three  bQls  of 
^^this  dariing  town  of  ours,"  as  Emerson  called  it,  and 
say  that  each  had  its  beacon.  Civil  liberty  lighted 
ihd  ixmb  on  one  summit,  religious  freedom  caught  the 
flame  and  shone  from  the  second,  and  the  lamp  of  the 
scholar  has  burned  steadily  on  the  third  from  the  days 
when  John  Cotton  preached  his  first  sermon  to  those 
in  which  we  are  living. 

The  social  religious  influences  of  the  first  part  of 
the  century  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  two  high- 
caste  religions  of  that  day  were  white-handed  Unitari- 
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aniflm  and  rnffled-ahirt  EpiteopaKmiBn.  What  called 
itself  ^^Boeiety  "  was  ohieflj  distributed  between  them. 
Within  less  than  fifty  years  a  sooial  revolution  has 
taiken  place  which  has  somewhat  changed  the  relation 
between  diese  and  other  worshipping  bodies.  This 
moyement  is  the  general  withdrawal  of  the  native  New 
Englanders  of  both  sexes  from  domestic  service.  A 
large  part  of  the  ^^hired  help  "  —  for  the  word  servant 
was  commcHilj  repndiated  —  worshipped,  not  with 
their  employers,  but  at  churches  where  few  or  no  well- 
appointed  carriages  stood  at  the  doors.  The  congre- 
gations that  went  chiefly  from  the  drawing-room  and 
those  which  were  largely  made  up  of  dwellers  in  the 
culinary  studio  were  naturally  separated  by  a  very 
distinct  line  of  social  cleavage.  A  certain  ezdusive- 
ness  and  &stidiousness,  not  reminding  us  ezactiy  of 
primitive  Christianity^  was  the  inevitable  result.  TiuB 
must  always  be  remembered  in  judging  the  men  and 
women  of  that  day  and  their  immediate  descendants, 
as  much  as  the  surviving  prejudices  of  those  whose 
parents  were  bom  subjects  <rf  King  George  in  the 
days  when  loyalty  to  ihe  crown  was  a  virtue.  The 
line  of  social  separation  was  more  marked,  probably, 
in  Boston,  the  headquarters  of  Unitarianism,  than  in 
the  other  large  cities;  and  even  at  the  present  day  our 
Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  though  they  by  no  means  re- 
fuse dealing  with  each  other,  do  not  exdiange  so  many 
cards  as  they  do  checks  and  dollars.  The  exodus  of 
those  children  of  Israel  from  the  house  of  bondage,  as 
they  chose  to  consider  it,  and  their  fusion  with  the 
mass  of  independent  citizens,  got  rid  of  a  class  distinc- 
tion which  was  felt  even  in  the  sanctuary.  True  re- 
ligious equality  is  harder  to  establish  than  civil  liberty. 
No  man  has  done  more  for  spiritual  republicanism 
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tihan  Emerson,  thongli  he  oame  from  the  daintiest  seo- 
tariaa  oirde  of  the  time  in  the  whole  oonntry. 

Such  were  Emerson's  inteUeotnal  and  moral  paren- 
tage, nurture,  and  enviromnent;  such  was  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  grew  up  from  youth  to  manhood. 
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CHAPTER   L 

1803-1823.    To.ffir.20. 

Birfchplaoe. — Boyhood.  —  College  life. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emebson  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1808. 

He  was  the  second  of  five  sons;  William,  R.  W., 
Edward  Bliss,  Robert  Bulkeley,  and  Charles  Chamu^. 

His  birthplace  and  that  of  our  other  illnstrions  Bos- 
tonian,  Benjamin  EranUin,  were  within  a  kite-string's 
distance  of  each  other.  When  the  baby  philosopher 
of  the  last  century  was  carried  from  Milk  Street 
through  the  narrow  passage  long  known  as  Bishop's 
Alley,  now  Hawley  Street,  he  came  out  in  Summer 
Street,  very  nearly  opposite  the  spot  where,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  stood  the  parsonage  of  the 
Eirst  Church,  the  home  of  the  Reverend  William  Em- 
erson, its  pastor,  and  the  birthplace  of  his  son,  Ralph 
Waldo.  The  oblong  quadrangle  between  Newbury, 
now  Washington  Street,  Pond,  now  Bedford  Street, 
Summer  Street,  and  the  open  spaoe  called  Church 
Green,  where  the  New  Soulli  Church  was  afterwards 
erected,  is  represented  on  Bonner's  maps  of  1722  and 
1769  as  an  almost  blank  area,  not  crossed  or  pene- 
trated by  a  single  passageway. 

Even  so  late  as  less  than  half  a  century  ago  this 
region  was  still  a  most  attractive  little  rus  in  urbe. 
The  sunny  gardens  of  the  late  Judge  Charles  Jackson 
and  the  late  Mr.  S.  P.  Grardner  opened  their  flowers 
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and  ripened  their  fmits  in  the  places  now  occupied 
by  great  warehouses  and  other  massive  edifices.  The 
most  aristocratic  pears,  the  ^^Saint  Michael,"  the 
^Brown  Bury,"  found  their  natural  homes  in  tiiese 
sheltered  endosures.  The  fine  old  mansion  of  Judge 
William  Prescott  looked  out  upon  these  gardens. 
Some  of  us  can  well  remember  the  window  of  his  son's, 
tibe  historian's,  study,  the  light  from  which  used  every 
evening  to  glimmer  through  the  leaves  of  the  pear-trees 
while  ^'The  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  was  achieving  itself 
under  difficulties  hardly  less  formidable  than  those  en- 
countered by  Cortes.  It  was  a  charmed  r^on  in  which 
Emerson  first  drew  his  breath,  and  I  am  fortunate  in 
having  a  communication  from  one  who  knew  it  and 
him  longer  than  almost  any  other  living  person. 

Mr.  John  Lowell  Gardner,  a  college  classmate  and 
life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Emerson,  has  &vored  me  with 
a  letter  whicb  contains  matters  of  interest  concerning 
him  never  before  given  to  the  public.  With  his  kind 
permission  I  have  made  some  extracts  and  borrowed 
sudi  facts  as  seemed  especially  worthy  of  note  from 
his  letter. 

^I  may  be  said  to  have  known  Emerson  from  the  very 
beginning.  A  very  low  fence  divided  my  father's  estate 
in  Smnmer  Street  from  the  field  in  which  I  remember  the 
old  wooden  parsonage  to  have  existed,  — bat  this  field, 
when  we  were  very  young,  was  to  be  covered  by  Chauncy 
Place  Church  and  by  the  brick  houses  on  Summer  Street. 
Where  the  family  removed  to  I  do  not  remember,  bat  I 
always  knew  the  boys,  William,  Ralph,  and  perhaps  Ed- 
ward, and  I  again  associated  with  Ralph  at  the  Latin 
School,  where  we  were  instructed  by  Master  Gould  from 
1815  to  1817,  entering  college  in  the  latter  year. 

•  .  .  ^I  have  no  recollection  of  his  relative  rank  as  a 
scholar,  bat  it  was  undoobtedly  high,  though  not  the  high- 
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6Bt.  He  nerer  was  idle  or  a  loungery  nor  did  be  ever 
engage  in  friToloiui  punuits.  I  ahoold  bkj  that  his  eon* 
duct  was  absolately  faultless.  It  was  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  feeling  about  him  bat  of  regard  and 
affection.  He  had  then  the  same  manner  and  ooortly 
hesitation  in  addressing  yon  that  yon  hare  known  in  him 
since.  Still,  he  was  not  prominent  in  the  class,  and,  bat 
for  what  all  the  world  has  since  known  of  him,  his  woold 
not  haye  been  a  conspienoas  figure  to  his  classmates  in  re* 
calling  college  days. 

^'The  fact  that  we  were  almost  the  only  Latin  School 
fellows  in  the  class,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
slow  daring  the  Freshman  year  to  form  new  acquaintances, 
brought  us  much  together,  and  an  intimacy  arose  which 
continued  through  our  coUege  life.  We  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  long  strolls  together,  often  stopping  for  repose 
at  distant  points,  as  at  Mount  Auburn,  etc.  .  .  •  Emer- 
son was  not  talkatiye ;  he  never  spoke  for  effect ;  his  ut- 
terances were  well  weighed  and  very  deliberately  made, 
but  there  was  a  certain  flash  when  he  uttered  anything 
that  was  more  than  usually  worthy  to  be  remembered.  He 
was  so  nniyersally  amiable  and  complying  that  my  eyil 
spirit  would  sometimes  instigate  me  to  take  advantage  of 
his  gentleness  and  forbearance,  but  nothing  could  disturb 
his  equanimity.  All  that  was  wanting  to  render  him  an 
almost  perfect  character  was  a  few  hardier  traits  and  per- 
haps more  masculine  vigor. 

^^Qn  leaving  college  our  paths  in  life  were  so  remote 
from  each  other  that  we  met  very  infrequently.  He  soon 
became,  as  it  were,  public  property,  and  I  was  engrossed 
for  many  years  in  my  commercial  undertakings.  All  his 
course  of  life  is  known  to  many  survivors.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  he  had  a  most  liberal  spirit.  I  remember  that 
some  years  since,  when  it  was  known  that  our  classmate 

was  reduced  almost  to  absolute  want  by  the  war,  in 

which  he  lost  his  two  sons,  Emerson  exerted  himself  to 
nuse  a  fund  among  his  clasranates  for  his  relief,  and,  there 
being  very  few  possible  subscribers,  made  what  I  considered 
a  noble  contribution,  and  this  you  may  be  sure  was  not 
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from  ai^  Soothorn  eentinieiit  on  the  part  of  EaMfwrn.  I 
send  yoa  herewith  the  two  yoathfnl  prodnctioiis  of  Emer- 
son of  which  I  spoke  to  70a  some  time  since.'' 

The  first  of  these  is  a  prose  essay  of  f onr  pages, 
written  for  a  discussion  in  which  the  professions  of 
divinity,  medicine,  and  law  were  to  be  weighed 
against  each  other.  Emerson  had  the  lawyer's  side 
to  advocate.  It  is  a  fair  and  sensible  paper,  not  of 
special  originality  or  brilliancy.  His  opening  para- 
graph is  worth  citing,  as  showing  the  same  instinct  for 
truth  which  displayed  itself  in  all  his  after  writings 
and  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

^'It  is  usual  in  advocating  a  favorite  subject  to  i^ypro- 
priate  all  possible  excellence,  and  endeavor  to  concentrate 
every  doubtful  auxiliary,  that  we  may  fortify  to  the  ut- 
most the  theme  of  our  attention.  Such  a  design  should  be 
utterly  disdained,  except  as  &r  as  is  consistent  with  fair- 
ness ;  and  the  sophistry  of  weak  arguments  being  aban- 
doned, a  bold  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  heart,  for  the 
tribute  of  honest  conviction,  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  subject." 

From  many  boys  this  might  sound  like  well-mean- 
ing commonplace,  but  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
life  that  ''bold  appeal  to  the  heart,"  that  ''tribute  of 
honest  conviction,"  were  made  eloquent  and  reaL 
The  boy  meant  it  when  he  said  it.  To  cany  out  his 
law  of  sincerity  and  self -trust  the  man  had  to  sacrifice 
much  that  was  dear  to  him,  but  he  did  not  flinch  from 
his  early  principles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  blameless  youth 
was  an  ascetic  in  his  college  days.  The  other  old 
manuscript  Mr.  Gardner  sends  me  is  marked  "  'Song 
for  Knights  of  Square  Table,'  S.  W.  E." 

There  are  twelve  verses  of  this  song,  with  a  chorus 
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of  two  lines.     Hw  Muses  and  all  the  deities,  not  lens 
getting  Baedras,  were  dnly  inyited  to  the  f estiTsL 

**  Lei  the  doom  of  Olympm  be  open  for  all 
To  deioend  and  make  merry  in  Chrralry't  halL" 

Mr.  Sanborn  lias  kindly  related  to  me  seversl  oir- 
cmnstanoes  told  him  by  Emerson  about  bis  early 
years. 

The  parsonage  was  situated  at  the  corner  of  Sum- 
mer and  what  is  now  Chaunc^  streets.  It  had  a  yard, 
and  an  orchard  which  Emerson  said  was  as  hrge  as 
Dr.  Bipley's,  which  might  have  been  some  two  or 
three  acres.  Afterwards  there  was  a  brick  house 
looking  on  Summer  Street,  in  which  Emerson  the  fa- 
ther lived.  It  was  separated,  Emerson  said,  by  a 
brick  wall  from  a  garden  in  which  pears  grew  (a  fact 
a  boy  is  likely  to  remember).  Master  Balph  Waldo 
used  to  mton  this  waU^  — but  we  cannot  believe  he 
ever  got  off  it  on  the  wrong  side,  unless  politely  asked 
to  do  so.  On  the  occasion  of  some  alarm  the  little 
boy  was  carried  in  his  nightgown  to  a  neighboring 
house. 

After  Beveraid  William  Emerson's  death  Mrs. 
Emerson  removed  to  a  house  in  Beacon  Street,  where 
tlie  AihensBum  building  now  stands.  She  kept  some 
boarders,  —  among  them  Lemuel  Shaw,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  Common,  and  Waldo  and 
Charles  used  to  drive  their  mother's  cow  there  to  pas- 
ture. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Bufus  Ellis,  the  much  re- 
spected living  successor  of  William  Emerson  as  min- 
ister of  the  First  Church,  says  that  B.  W.  Emerson 
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must  have  been  bom  in  the  old  paarsonage,  as  his  bo- 
ther (who  died  when  he  was  eight  years  ohi)  lived  but 
a  very  short  time  in  ^^the  new  parsonage,''  which  was, 
doubtless,  the  '^  brick  house  "  above  referred  to. 

We  get  a  few  glimpses  of  the  boy  from  other 
sources.  Mr.  Cooke  tells  us  that  he  entered  the  pub- 
lic grammar  school  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Latin  School.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  was  turning  Virgil  into  very  readable  English  he- 
roics. He  loved  the  study  of  Greek;  was  fond  of 
reading  history  and  given  to  the  frequent  writing  of 
verses.  But  he  thinks  ^^the  idle  books  under  the 
bench  at  the  Latin  School "  were  as  profitable  to  him 
as  his  regular  studies. 

Another  glimpse  of  him  is  that  given  us  by  Mr. 
Lreland  from  the  ^'Boyhood  Memories"  of  Bufns 
Dawes.  His  old  schoolmate  speaks  of  him  as  ^^a 
spiritual-looking  boy  in  blue  nankeen,  who  seems  to 
be  about  ten  years  old,  — whose  image  more  than  any 
other  is  still  deeply  stamped  upon  my  mind,  as  I 
then  saw  him  and  loved  him,  I  knew  not  why,  and 
thought  him  so  angelic  and  remarkable."  That  ^^blue 
nankeen  "  sounds  strangely,  it  may  be,  to  the  readers 
of  this  later  generation,  but  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  blue  and  yellow  or  buff-colored  cotton  from 
China  were  a  common  summer  clothing  of  children. 
The  places  where  the  factories  and  streets  of  the  cities 
of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  were  to  rise  were  then  open 
fields  and  isams.  My  recollection  is  that  we  did  not 
think  very  highly  of  ourselves  when  we  were  in  blue 
nankeen,  —  a  dull-colored  fabric,  too  nearly  of  the 
complexion  of  the  slates  on  which  we  did  our  cipher- 
ing. 

Emerson  was  not  particularly  distinguished  in  col- 
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lege.  Having  %  near  oonneotioii  in  the  same  dass  as 
lie,  and  being,  as  a  Cambridge  boy,  generally  famiTiar 
with  the  names  of  the  more  noted  yonng  men  in  col- 
lege from  the  year  when  George  Bancroft,  Caleb 
Cushing,  and  T^ancis  William  Winthrop  graduated 
until  after  I  myself  left  college,  I  might  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  something  of  a  young  man  who  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  great  writers  of  his  time.  I 
do  not  recollect  hearing  of  him  except  as  keeping 
school  for  a  short  time  in  Cambridge,  before  he  set- 
tled as  a  minister.  EBs  classmate,  Mr.  Josiah  Qnincy, 
writes  thus  of  his  college  days:  — 

^Two  only  of  my  classmates  can  be  fairly  said  to  have 
got  into  history,  although  one  of  them,  Charles  W.  Uih 
ham  [the  connection  of  mine  referred  to  above],  has  writ- 
ten history  yery  acceptably.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Robert  W.  Barnwell,  for  widely  different  reasons,  have 
caused  their  names  to  be  known  to  weU-informed  Ameri- 
cans. Of  Emerson,  I  regret  to  say,  there  are  few  notices 
in  my  journals.  Here  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which  I  speak 
of  the  man  who  was  to  make  so  profound  an  impression 
upon  the  thou^t  of  his  time.  'I  went  to  the  chapel  to 
hear  Emerson's  dissertation;  a  very  good  one,  but  rather 
too  long  to  give  much  pleasure  to  the  hearers. '  The  fault, 
I  suspect,  was  in  the  hearers ;  and  another  fact  which  I 
have  mentioned  goes  to  confirm  this  belief.  It  seems  that 
Emerson  accepted  the  duty  of  delivering  the  Poem  on 
Class  Day,  after  seven  others  had  been  asked  who  ])osi- 
tively  refused.  So  it  appears  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
critical  class,  the  anther  of  the  'Woodnotes'  and  the 
'Humble  Bee '  ranked  about  eighth  in  poetical  ability.  It 
can  only  be  because  the  works  of  the  other  five  [seven] 
have  been  'heroically  unwritten '  that  a  different  impres- 
sion has  come  to  prevail  in  the  outside  world.  But  if, 
according  to  the  measorement  of  undergraduates,  Emer- 
son's ability  as  a  poet  was  not  conspicuous,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that,  in  the  judgment  of  persons  old  enoui^ 
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to  know  better,  he  was  not  credited  with  that  mastery  of 
wei^ty  prose  which  the  world  has  since  accorded  him. 
In  oar  senior  year  the  hi^^ier  classes  competed  for  the 
Bcyylston  prizes  for  English  composition.  Emerson  and 
I  sent  in  onr  essays  with  the  rest  and  were  f ortonate 
enough  to  take  the  two  prizes ;  bat — Alas  for  the  infalli- 
bility of  academic  decisions !  —  Emerson  received  the  sec- 
ond prize.  I  was  of  coarse  much  pleased  with  the  award  of 
this  intelligent  committee,  and  shoold  hairebeen  still  more 
gratified  had  they  mentioned  that  the  man  who  was  to  be 
the  most  original  and  inflnential  writer  bom  in  America 
was  my  onsaocessfol  competitor.  Bat  Emerson,  incabat- 
ing  oyer  deeper  matters  than  were  dreamt  of  in  the  estab- 
lished philosophy  of  elegant  letters,  seems  to  haye  given 
no  sign  of  the  power  that  was  fashioning  itself  for  leader- 
ship in  a  new  time.  He  was  qaiet,  anobtrasive,  and 
only  a  &ir  scholar  according  to  the  standard  of  the  col« 
lege  aathorities.  And  this  is  really  all  I  have  to  say 
abont  my  most  distingaished  classmate.'' 

Barnwell,  the  first  scholar  in  the  class,  delivered 
the  Valedictory  Oration,  and  Emerson  the  Poem. 
Neither  of  these  performances  was  highly  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Qnincy. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  by  one  of  the  old  catalogues 
that  Emerson  roomed  during  a  part  of  his  college 
course  with  a  young  man  whom  I  well  remember,  J. 
G.  K.  Gh>iirdin.  The  two  Gourdins,  Bobert  and 
John  Graillard  Keith,  were  dashing  young  fellows  as 
I  recollect  them,  belonging  to  Charleston,  Sonth  Car- 
olina. The  ^Southerners  "  were  the  reigning  college 
degans  of  that  time,  the  merveilleuxj  the  rnvrUflores^ 
of  their  day.  Their  swallow-taQ  coats  tapered  to  an 
arrow-point  angle,  and  the  prints  of  their  little  deli- 
cate calfskin  boots  in  the  snow  were  objects  of  great 
admirationtothe  village  boys  of  the  period.  Icannot 
help  wondering  what  brought  Emerson  and  the  showy, 
&8cinating  John  Gtnirdin  together  as  room-mates. 
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1823-1828.     Mr.  20-26. 

Ezteei  from  a  Letter  to  a  ClaMmAte.  — Sohool-TMohlDg.— 
Study  of  Diyimtj.— -<<  Appvobated  **  to  FkMoh.— Yititto  tlid 
South. — Freaohiiig  in  Ymioiu  Flaoet. 

We  get  a  few  brief  glimpses  of  Emerson  during 
ibe  years  following  his  graduation.  He  writes  in 
1823  to  a  classmate  wbo  had  gone  from  Hairard  to 
Andover:  — 

^I  am  delighted  to  hear  there  is  sach  a  profoond 
stadying  of  German  and  Hebrew,  Parkhnrst  and  Jahn, 
and  such  other  names  as  the  memory  aches  to  think  o^  on 
foot  at  Andover.  Meantime,  Unitarianism  will  not  hide 
her  homHTs;  as  many  hard  names  are  taken,  and  as  mneh 
theological  mischief  planned,  at  Cambridge  as  at  AndoYsr. 
Bj  the  time  this  generation  gets  npon  the  stage,  if  the 
controversy  will  not  have  ceased,  it  will  nm  such  a  tide 
that  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  speak  to  one  another,  and 
there  will  be  a  Gnelf  and  Ghibelline  quarrel,  which  can- 
not tell  where  the  differences  lie/' 

^Yon  can  form  no  conception  how  nmch  one  grovelling 
in  the  city  needs  the  excitement  and  impulse  of  literary 
example.  The  sight  of  broad  rellum-bonnd  quartos,  the 
yery  mention  of  Qreek  and  German  names,  the  glimpse  of 
a  dusty,  tugging  scholar,  will  wake  you  up  to  emidation 
for  a  month." 

After  leaTing  oollege,  and  while  studying  dirin- 
iiy,  Emerson  employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  giving 
instmotion  in  several  places  soooessively. 
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Emerson's  older  brother  William  was  teaclung  in 
Boston,  and  Balpli  Waldo,  after  graduating,  joined 
him  in  that  oocapation.  In  the  year  1825  or  1826, 
he  taught  school  also  in  Chelmsford,  a  town  of  Mid- 
dlesex Comity,  Massachusetts,  a  part  of  which  helped 
to  constitute  the  city  of  LowelL  One  of  his  pupils  in 
that  school,  the  Honorable  Josiah  Gardiner  Abbott, 
has  favored  me  with  the  following  account  of  his  rec- 
ollections:— 

The  school  of  which  Mr.  Emerson  had  the  charge 
was  an  old-fashioned  country  ^^  Academy/'  Mr.  Em- 
erson was  probably  studying  for  the  ministry  while 
teaching  there.  Judge  Abbott  remembers  the  im- 
pression he  made  on  the  boys.  He  was  very  grave, 
quiet,  and  very  impressive  in  his  appearance.  There 
was  something  engaging,  almost  fascinating,  about 
him;  he  was  never  harsh  or  severe,  always  perfectly 
self -controlled,  never  punished  except  with  words,  but 
exercised  complete  command  over  the  boys.  His  old 
pupil  recalls  the  stately,  measured  way  in  which,  for 
some  offence  the  little  boy  had  committed,  he  turned 
on  him,  saying  only  these  two  words:  ^^Oh,  sad!'' 
That  was  enough,  for  he  had  the  faculty  of  matdng 
the  boys  love  him.  One  of  his  modes  of  instruction 
was  to  give  the  boys  a  piece  of  reading  to  carry  home 
with  them,  — from  some  book  like  Plutarch's  Lives, 
—  and  the  next  day  to  examine  them  and  find  out  how 
much  they  retained  from  their  reading.  Judge  Ab* 
bott  remembers  a  peculiar  look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
saw  something  beyond  what  seemed  to  be  in  the  field 
of  vision.  The  whole  impression  left  on  this  pupil's 
mind  was  such  as  no  other  teacher  had  ever  produced 
upon  him. 

Mr.  Emerson  also  kept  a  school  for  a  short  time  at 
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Cambridge,  and  among  his  pupili  was  Mr.  John 
Holmes.  His  impressions  seem  to  be  very  much  like 
those  of  Jndge  Abbott. 

My  brother  speaks  of  Mr.  Emerson  thns:  — 

^Gahn,  as  not  doubting  the  virtae  residing  in  his  scep- 
tre. Rather  stem  in  his  rery  infrequent  rebukes.  Not 
inelined  to  win  boys  by  a  surfaoe  amiability,  but  kindly 
in  explanation  or  adyice.  Erery  inch  a  king  in  his  domin- 
ion. Looking  back,  he  seems  to  me  rather  like  a  eaptire 
philosopher  set  to  tending  flocks;  resigned  to  his  destiny, 
but  not  amused  with  its  incongruities.  He  once  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  rhyme  as  a  cohesire  for  historical 
items.'' 

In  1828,  two  years  after  graduating,  Emerson  be- 
gan studying  for  the  ministry.  He  studied  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Channing,  attending  some  of  the  lec- 
tures in  the  divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  though  not 
enrolled  as  one  of  its  regular  students. 

The  teachings  of  that  day  were  such  as  would  now 
be  called  ^^old-fashioned  Unitarianism."  But  no 
creed  can  be  held  to  be  a  finality.  From  Edwards  to 
Mayhew,  from  Mayhew  to  Channing,  from  Channing 
to  'EuiersoD,  the  passage  is  like  that  which  leads  from 
the  highest  lock  of  a  canal  to  the  ocean  level.  It  is 
impossible  for  bumaa  nature  to  remain  permanently 
fihut  op  in  the  higbeat  lock  of  Calvinism.  If  the  gates 
ai*e  not  opened,  the  mere  leakage  of  belief  or  unbelief 
will  before  long  fill  the  next  compartment,  and  the 
freight  of  doctrine  findu  itself  on  the  lower  level  of 
Arminianism,  or  Felagianism,  or  even  subsides  to 
Arianiam.  From  this  level  to  that  of  Unitarianism 
the  outlet  is  freer,  and  the  subsidence  more  rapid. 
And  from  Unitarianism  to  Christian  Theism,  the 
passage  is  largely  open  for  such  as  cannot  accept  the 
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evidence  of  the  supematuial  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
eliuToh. 

There  were  many  shades  of  belief  in  the  liberal 
ohurohes.  If  De  TocqneTille's  aooonnt  of  Unitarian 
preaching  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  visit  is  true, 
the  Savoyard  vicar  of  Bonsseau  would  have  preached 
acceptably  in  some  of  our  pulpits.  In  &ct,  the  good 
vicar  might  have  been  thought  too  conservative  by 
some  of  our  unharnessed  theologians. 

At  the  period  when  Emerson  reached  manhood, 
Unitarianism  was  the  dominating  form  of  belief  in 
the  more  highly  educated  classes  of  both  of  the  two 
great  New  England  centres,  the  town  of  Boston  and 
the  university  at  Cambridge.  President  Kirkland 
was  at  the  head  of  the  college,  Henry  Ware  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  Andrews  Norton  of  sacred  liter- 
ature, followed  in  1880  by  John  Grorham  PaUErey  in 
the  same  office.  James  Freeman,  Charles  Lowell, 
and  William  Elleiy  Ghanning  were  preaching  in  Bos- 
ton. I  have  mentioned  already  as  a  simple  &ct  of 
local  history,  that  the  more  exclusive  social  circles  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge  were  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Unitarian  or  Episcopalian  churches.  A  Cam- 
bridge graduate  of  ambition  and  ability  found  an 
opening  fiir  from  undesirable  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  in  a  profession  which  he  was  led  to  choose  by 
higher  motives.  It  was  in  the  Unitarian  pulpit  thiU; 
the  brilliant  talents  of  Buokminster  and  Everett  had 
found  a  noble  eminence  from  which  their  light  could 
shine  before  men. 

Descended  from  a  long  line  of  ministers,  a  man  of 
spiritual  nature,  a  reader  of  Plato,  of  Augustine,  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  full  of  hope  for  his  fellow-men,  and 
longing  to  be  of  use  to  them,  conscious,  undoubtedly. 
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of  a  growing  power  of  thonglit,  it  was  natoral  ihat 
Emerson  should  torn  from  the  task  of  a  school-master 
to  the  higher  office  of  a  preacher.     It  is  hard  to  con- 
oeiTe  of  Emerson  in  either  of  the  other  so-called 
learned  professions.     His  dcYotion  to  truth  for  its 
own  sake  and  his  feeling  about  science  would  have 
kept  him  out  of  both  those  dusty  highways.     His 
brother  William  had  previously  b^nn  the  study  of 
diTinity,  but  found  his  mind  beset  with  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  had  taken  to  the  profession  of  law. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  more  or  less 
exercised  with  tiie  same  questionings.     He  has  said, 
i^>eaking  of  his  instructors:  ^^If  they  had  examined 
me,  they  probably  would  not  have  let  me  preach  at 
all.''    His  eyes  had  given  him  trouble,  so  that  he  had 
not  taken  notes  of  the  lectures  which  he  heard  in  the 
divinity  school,  which  accounted  for  his  being  ex- 
cused from  examination.     In  1826,  after  three  years' 
study,  he  was  ^^  approbated  to  preach  "  by  the  Middle- 
sex Association  of  Ministers.     His  health  obliging 
him  to  seek  a  southern  climate,  he  went  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  to  South  Carolina  and  Florida.     During 
this  absence  he  preached  several  times  in  Charleston 
and  other  places.     On  his  return  from  the  South  he 
preached  in  New  Bedford,  in  Northampton,  in  Con- 
cord, and  in  Boston.    His  attractiveness  as  a  preacher, 
of  which  we  shall  have  sufficient  evidence  in  a  follow- 
ing chapter,  led  to  his  being  invited  to  share  the  duties 
of  a  much  esteemed  and  honored  city  clergyman,  and 
the  next  position  in  which  we  find  him  is  that  of  a  set- 
tled minister  in  Boston. 
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1828-1833.     JEx.  25-30. 

SetUed  m  CoIlMigiieof  Ber.  Henry  Warn.— Muxied  toEDM 
Louisa  Tndcer.  —  Semum  at  the  Ozdinatioii  of  Bey.  H.  B. 
Goodwin. — His  Pastoral  and  Otber  Labors.  —  Emerson  and 
Father  TaylOT.^Death  of  Mrs.  Emerson.— -Difference  of 
Opinion  with  some  of  his  Parishioners.  — Sermon  Rrplaining 
his  Views.  —  Besignation  of  his  Putorate. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1829,  Emerson  was  or- 
dained as  oolleagae  with  the  Beverend  Henry  Ware, 
minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston.  In  S^ 
tember  of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  EUen 
Louisa  Tncker.  ^Die  resignation  of  his  coUeagoe 
soon  after  his  settlement  threw  all  the  pastoral  duties 
upon  the  young  minister,  who  seems  to  have  performed 
them  diligently  and  acceptably.  Mr.  Conway  giyes 
the  following  brief  account  of  his  labors,  and  tells  in 
the  same  connection  a  story  of  Father  Taylor  too  good 
not  to  be  repeated:  — 

^Emerson  took  an  active  interest  in  the  pidblie  alburs  of 
Boston.  He  was  on  its  school  board,  uid  was  chosen 
chi^lain  of  the  state  senate.  He  invited  the  anti-slaveiy 
lectarers  into  his  church,  and  helped  philanthropists  of 
other  denominations  in  their  woric.  Father  Taylor  [the 
Methodist  preacher  to  the  sailors],  to  whom  Dickens  gave 
an  English  fame,  found  in  him  his  most  important  sup- 
porter when  establishing  the  Seaman's  Mission  in  Boston. 
This  was  told  me  by  Father  Taylor  himself  in  his  old  age. 
I  happened  to  be  in  his  eompaiqr  cnee,  when  he  spoke 
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radier  ttenily  about  my  leafing  the  Methodkt  CSinreh; 
bat  whan  I  spoke  of  the  part  i^enon  had  in  it,  he  soft- 
ened at  onee»  and  spoke  with  emotion  of  his  great  friend* 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  good  Father  of  Boston  Sea- 
men was  proud  of  any  personal  thing,  it  was  of  the  ezoel- 
lent  answer  he  is  said  to  have  giren  to  some  Methodists 
who  objected  to  his  friendship  for  Emerson.  Being  a 
Unitarian,  they  insisted  that  he  must  go  to"  —  [the  plaee 
which  a  divine  of  Charles  the  Second's  day  said  it  was  not 
good  manners  to  mention  in  churoh]*  —  ^'It  does  look 
80^'  said  Father  Taylor,  'but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  if 
Emerson  goes  to'  '*  —  [that  place] —  ""^  he  wiU  change  the 
climate  there,  and  emigration  will  set  that  way.'  " 

In  1880,  Emerscm  took  part  in  the  servioes  at  the 
ordination  of  the  BeYerend  H.  B.  Goodwin  as  Dr. 
Bipley's  ooUeagae.  EQs  address  on  giving  the  right 
hand  of  f etlowship  was  printed,  bat  is  not  indiided 
among  his  oollected  works. 

The  &ir  prospects  with  which  Emerson  began  his 
life  as  a  setded  minister  were  too  soon  darkened.  In 
Febmaiy,  1882,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  who  had  been 
lor  some  time  in  failing  kealth,  died  of  consumption. 

He  had  become  troubled  with  doubts  respecting 
a  portion  of  his  duties,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  conceal  these  doubts  from  his  people.  On  the  9th 
of  September,  1882,  he  preacbed  a  sermon  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  which  he  announced  unreservedly 
bis  conscientious  scruples  against  administering  thi^ 
ordinance,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  those  scruples 
were  founded.  This  discourse,  as  his  only  printed 
sermon,  and  as  one  which  heralded  a  movement  in 
New  England  theology  which  has  never  stopped  from 
that  day  to  this,  deserves  some  special  notice.  The 
sermon  is  in  no  sense  ^^Emersonian  "  except  in  its  di- 
rectness, its  sweet  temper,  and  its  outspoken  bonesty. 
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He  ftrgoes  from  Ids  oompariBon  of  texts  in  a  perfectly 
sober,  old-fashioned  way,  as  Iiis  ancestor  Peter 
Bulkdey  might  have  done.  It  happened  to  that 
worthy  forefather  of  Emerson  that  upon  his  ^^press- 
ing  a  piece  of  Charity  disagreeable  to  the  will  of  the 
Rvling  Elder^  there  was  occasioned  an  unhappy  Dis- 
cordm  the  Church  of  Concord;  which  yet  was  at  last 
healed,  by  their  calling  in  the  help  of  a  Covncil  and 
the  Riding  Elder* s  Abdication."  So  says  Cotton 
Mather.  Whether  zeal  had  grown  cooler  or  charity 
grown  warmer  in  Emerson's  days  we  need  not  try  to 
determine.  Thesermon  was  only  a  more  formal  dec- 
laration of  views  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
he  had  previously  made  known  in  a  conference  with 
some  of  the  most  active  members  of  his  church.  As 
acommitteeof  the  parish  reported  resolutions  radically 
differing  from  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  preached 
this  sermon  and  at  the  same  time  resigned  his  office. 
There  was  no  ^*  discord,  "there  was  no  need  of  a  "coun- 
ciL"  Nothing  could  be  more  friendly,  more  truly 
Christian,  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Emerson 
expressed  himself  in  this  parting  discourse.  All  the 
kiudness  of  his  nature  warms  it  throughout.  He  de- 
tails the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  existed  in 
the  church  with  regard  to  the  ordinance.  He  then 
aigues  from  the  language  of  the  Evangelists  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  permanent  institution.  He 
takes  up  the  statement  of  Paal  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  he  thinks,  all  things  considered, 
ou^t  not  to  alter  our  opinion  derived  from  the  Evan- 
gelists. He  does  not  think  that  we  are  to  rely  upon 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  primitive  church.  If 
that  church  believed  the  institution  to  be  permanent, 
ibeir  belief  does  not  settle  the  question  for  us.     On 
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evexj  odier  sab jeot,  tmooeeduig  tiiiieB  ba^e  kanied  to 
form  a  judgment  more  in  aooordanoe  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  tlian  was  the  praotioe  of  the  early  ages. 

^Baty  it  is  saidy  'Admit  that  the  rite  was  not  designed 
to  be  perpetual/     What  harm  doth  it  ? '' 

He  proceeds  to  give  reasons  which  show  it  to  be 
inexpedient  to  continue  the  observance  of  the  rite. 
It  was  treating  that  as  authoritative  which,  as  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  shown  from  Scripture,  was  not  so. 
It  confused  the  idea  of  Ood  by  transferring  the  wor- 
ship of  Him  to  Christ.  Christ  is  the  Mediator  only 
as  the  instructor  of  man.  In  the  least  petition  to 
Ghxl  ^*the  soul  stands  alone  with  CK>d,  and  Jesus  is 
no  more  present  to  your  mind  than  yopr  brother  or 
child."     Again:  — 

^Hie  use  of  the  elements,  however  suitable  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  modes  of  thought  in  the  East,  where  it  orig- 
inated, is  foreign  and  unsnited  to  affect  us.  The  day  of 
formal  religion  is  past,  and  we  are  to  seek  our  well-being 
in  the  formation  of  the  soul.  The  Jewish  was  a  religion 
of  forms;  it  was  all  body,  it  had  no  life,  and  the  Al- 
mighty God  was  pleased  to  qualify  and  send  forth  a  man 
to  teach  men  that  they  must  serve  him  with  the  heart ; 
that  only  that  life  was  religious  which  was  thorou^y 
good ;  that  sacrifice  was  smoke  and  forms  were  shadows. 
This  man  lived  and  died  tme  to  that  purpose;  and  with 
his  blessed  word  and  life  before  us.  Christians  must  eon- 
tend  tiiat  it  is  a  matter  of  rital  importance,  —  really  a 
duty  to  commemorate  him  by  a  certain  form,  whether 
that  form  be  acceptable  to  Uieir  understanding  or  not. 
Is  not  this  to  make  vain  the  gift  of  God?  Is  not  this  to 
torn  back  tho  hand  on  the  dial?  ** 

To  these  objections  he  adds  the  ]Kraotical  considera- 
tion that  it  brings  those  who  do  not  partake  of  the 
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oommimioii  service  into  an  nn&Yorable  relati0n  inih 
those  who  do. 

The  beantifnl  spirit  of  the  man  shows  itseH  in  all 
its  noble  sineerity  in  these  words  at  the  dose  of  his 
argoment:  — 

^Haying  said  this,  I  hare  said  all.  I  have  no  hostility 
to  this  institution;  I  am  only  stating  my  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  it.  Neither  should  I  ever  have  obtnided  this 
opinion  upon  other  people,  had  I  not  been  called  by  my 
office  to  administer  it.  That  is  the  end  of  my  ojqposition, 
that  I  am  not  interested  in  it.  I  am  content  that  it 
stand  to  the  end  of  the  world  if  it  please  men  and  please 
Hearen,  and  I  shall  rejoice  in  all  the  good  it  produces.'' 

He  then  announces  that,  as  it  is  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion and  feeling  in  our  religions  community  that  it  is  a 
part  of  a  pastor's  duties  to  administer  this  rite,  he  is 
about  to  resign  the  office  which  had  been  confided  to 
him. 

This  is  the  only  sermon  of  Mr.  Emerson's  ever 
published.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  or  to  read  it 
without  honoring  the  preacher  for  his  truthfulness, 
and  recognizing  the  force  of  his  statement  and  reason- 
ing. It  was  equally  impossible  that  he  could  continue 
his  ministrations  over  a  congregation  which  held  to 
the  ordinance  he  wished  to  give  up  entirely.  And 
thus  it  was,  that  with  the  most  friendly  feelings  on 
both  sides,  Mr.  Emerson  left  the  imlpit  of  the  Second 
Churcb  and  found  himself  obliged  to  make  a  begin- 
ning in  a  new  career. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 
1838-1838.     -ffir.  30-36. 

$  1.  Visit  to  Emope.  —  On  hif  B«toni  ptmebM  in  Diffesent 
FUuMs.  —  Emeraon  in  the  Fnlpit  —  At  Newton. — Ilxeeliif 
Reridenoe  et  Conoord. — The  Old  Manae.  —  Leotuee  in  Boe- 
ton. — Leotniee  on  Michael  Angeloand  on  Milton  pobliihed 
in  the  ^  North  American  Beriew.^ — Beginning  of  theCone- 
spondenoe  withCarlyle.  —  Letten  to  the  Ber.  James  Freeman 
CladB.— Bepnblication  of  «  Sartor  Bessrtos.^ 

{  2.  Emenwfn's  Second  Marriage.— His  New  Residence  in  Coft» 
cord. — Historical  Address. — Course  of  Ten  Leotores  on  Eng- 
lish literature  deUvered  in  Bostcm. — The  Concord  BatUe 
Hymn. — Preaching  in  Concord  and  East  Lexington.  —  Ao- 
ooants  of  his  Preaching  hj  Sereral  Hearers. -» A  Coarse  of 
Leetoreson  the  Nature  and  Ends  of  History. — Address  on 
War.  —  Death  of  Edward  Bliss  Emerson.  —  Death  of  Charies 
Chamicy  Emerson. 

S  3.  Pablicaticm  of  ''Natore.''— Outline  of  this  Essay.— Its 
Beception.  — Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

§  1.  In  the  year  1838  Mr.  Emerson  visited  Europe 
for  the  first  time.  A  great  change  had  oome  over  his 
life,  and  lie  needed  the  relief  which  a  corresponding 
change  of  outward  circumstances  mi^t  afford  him. 
A  brief  account  of  this  visit  is  prefixed  to  the  volume 
entitled  "English  Tndts."  He  took  a  short  tour,  in 
which  he  visited  Sicily,  Italy,  and  France,  and,  cross- 
ing from  Boulogne,  landed  at  the  Tower  Stairs  in 
London*  He  finds  nothing  in  his  diary  to  publish 
concerning  visits  to  places.  But  lie  saw  a  number  of 
distinguished  persons,  of  whom  he  gives  pleasant  ao« 
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oonnts,  so  singalaiiy  different  in  tone  from  the  rongii 
caricatures  in  whidi  Carljle  vented  his  spleen  and 
caprice,  that  one  marvels  how  the  two  men  could 
have  talked  ten  minutes  together,  or  would  wonder, 
had  not  one  been  as  imperturbable  as  the  other  was 
explosive.  Horatio  Greenough  and  Walter  Savage 
Lander  are  the  chief  persons  lie  speaks  of  as  having 
met  upon  the  Continent.  Of  these  he  reports  various 
opinions  as  delivered  in  conversation.  He  mentions 
incidentally  that  he  visited  Professor  Amici,  who 
showed  him  his  microscopes  ^^magnifying  Qt  was  said) 
two  thousand  diameters."  Emerson  hardly  knew  his 
privilege;  he  may  have  been  the  first  American  to 
look  through  an  immersion  lens  with  the  &mous  Mo- 
dena  prof essor.  Mr.  Emerson  says  that  his  narrow 
and  desultory  reading  had  inspired  him  with  the  wish 
to  see  the  &ces  of  three  or  four  writers,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Lander,  De  Quincey,  Carlyle.  His 
accounts  of  his  interviews  with  these  distinguished 
persons  are  too  condensed  to  admit  of  further  abbre- 
viation. Goethe  and  Scott,  whom  he  would  have 
liked  to  look  upon,  were  dead;  Wellington  he  saw  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  funeral  of  Wilberf oroe. 
His  impressions  of  each  of  the  distinguished  persons 
whom  he  visited  should  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
the  general  remark  which  follows: — 

''Hie  young  scholar  &ncies  it  happiness  enough  to  live 
with  people  who  can  give  an  inside  to  the  world ;  without 
reflecting  that  they  are  prisoners,  too,  of  their  own 
thought,  and  cannot  apply  themselves  to  yours.  The  con- 
ditions of  literary  success  are  ahnost  destructive  of  the 
best  social  power,  as  they  do  not  have  that  frolic  liberty 
which  only  can  encounter  a  companion  on  the  best  terms. 
It  is  probable  yon  left  some  obscure  eomnde  at  a  tayem, 
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or  in  the  fanns,  with  ri^  mother^wit,  «iid  equality  to 
111 e,  when  yon  croesed  sea  and  land  to  play  bo-peep  with 
celebrated  scribes.  I  haye,  howerery  found  writers  supe- 
rior to  their  books,  and  I  cling  to  my  first  belief  that  a 
strong  head  will  dispose  &st  enough  of  these  impediments, 
and  giye  one  the  satisfaction  of  reality,  the  sense  of  hay* 
ing  been  met,  and  a  larger  horizon/' 

Emerson  carried  a  letter  of  introdnotion  to  a  gentle- 
man in  Edinburgh,  who,  being  unable  to  pay  him  all 
the  desired  attention,  handed  him  oyer  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Ireland,  who  has  giyen  a  most  interesting  account 
of  him  as  he  appeared  daring  that  first  yisit  to  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Ireland's  presentation  of  Emerson  as  he 
heard  him  in  the  Scotch  pulpit  shows  that  he  was  not 
less  impressiye  and  attractiye  before  an  audience  of 
strangers  than  among  his  own  countrymen  and  ooun- 
trywomen :  — 

''On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  August,  1833,  I  heard  him 
deliyer  a  discourse  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Toung  Street, 
Edinburi^  and  I  remember  distinctly  the  effect  which  it 
produced  on  his  hearers.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
nothing  like  it  had  oyer  been  heard  by  them  before,  and 
many  of  them  did  not  know  wiiat  to  make  of  it.  The 
origbiality  of  his  thoughts,  the  consummate  beauty  of  the 
language  m  which  they  were  clothed,  the  calm  dignity  of 
his  beflffing,  the  absence  of  all  oratorical  effort,  and  the 
singular  directness  and  simplicity  of  his  manner,  free  from 
the  least  shadow  of  dogmatic  assumption,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me.  Not  long  before  this  I  had  listened  to 
a  wonderful  sennon  1^  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  force,  and 
energy,  and  yehement,  but  rather  turgid  eloquence  carried, 
for  the  moment,  all  before  them,  — his  audience  becoming 
like  day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  But  I  must  confess 
that  the  pregnant  thoughts  and  serene  self-possession  of 
tiie  young  Boston  minister  had  a  greater  charm  for  me 
than  all  the  rhetorical  splendors  of  Chalmers.     His  yoice 
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was  the  sweetett,  the  most  winniiig  and  penetnting,  of 
any  I  ever  heard;  nothing  like  it  have  I  listened  to  ainee. 

<  That  music  in  our  hearts  we  hore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more.''' 

Mr.  George  GiMllan  speaks  of  **the  solemnity  of 
his  maimer,  and  the  earnest  thought  pervading  his 
disoourse." 

As  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching  on  his  American 
andienoes,  I  find  the  following  evidence  in  Mr. 
Cooke's  diligently  gathered  collections.  Mr.  San- 
bom  says:  — 

''His  polpit  eloquence  was  singolarly  attractive,  though 
by  no  means  equally  so  to  all  persons.  In  1829,  before 
the  two  friends  had  met,  Bronson  Aloott  heard  him  preach 
in  Dr.  Channing's  church  on  'The  Universality  of  the 
Moral  Sentiment,'  and  was  struck,  as  he  said,  with  the 
youth  of  the  preacher,  the  beauty  of  his  elocution,  and 
the  direct  and  sincere  manner  in  which  he  addressed  his 
hearers." 

Mr.  Charles  Congdon,  of  New  Bedford,  well  knovm 
as  a  popular  writer,  giyes  the  following  account  of 
Emerson's  preaching  in  his  ^' Reminiscences. "  I  bor- 
row  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Conway:  — 

^Qne  day  there  came  into  our  pulpit  the  most  gracious 
of  mortals  with  a  face  all  benignity,  who  gave  out  the 
first  hymn  and  made  the  first  prayer  as  an  angel  might 
have  read  and  prayed.  Oar  choir  was  a  pretty  good  one, 
but  its  best  was  coarse  and  discordant  after  j^erson's 
voice.  I  remember  of  the  sermon  only  that  it  had  an  in- 
definite charm  of  simplicity  and  wisdom,  with  occasional 
illustrations  from  nature,  which  were  about  the  most  deli- 
cate and  dainty  things  of  the  kind  which  I  had  ever 
heard.  I  conld  understand  them,  if  not  the  fresh  philo- 
sophical novelties  of  the  diBconrse." 
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ETeiywliere  Emfincm  fleems  to  hftve  pkaoed  his  mt- 
dienoeB.  The  Beyerend  Dr.  Moriflou,  fonnerly  the 
much  respected  Unitariaa  miTiigter  of  New  Bedford, 
writes  to  me  as  follows:  — 

''After  Dr.  Dewey  left  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Emenon 
preached  there  several  monthsy  greatlj  to  the  satisfaction 
and  delight  of  those  who  heard  him.  The  society  wonld 
have  be^  glad  to  settle  him  as  their  minister,  and  he 
would  have  accepted  a  call,  had  it  not  been  for  some  dif • 
f erence  of  opinion,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the  communion 
service.  Jndge  Wanen,  who  was  partienlarly  his  friend, 
and  had  at  that  time  a  leading  inflnence  in  the  parish, 
with  all  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Emerson,  did  not  think 
he  conld  well  be  the  pastor  of  a  Christian  church,  and  so 
the  matter  was  settled  between  him  and  his  friend,  with- 
out any  action  by  the  society.*' 

All  this  shows  well  enough  that  his  preaching  was 
eminently  acceptable.  But  every  one  who  has  heard 
him  lecture  can  form  an  idea  of  what  he  most  have 
been  as  a  preacher.  In  fact,  we  have  all  listened, 
probably,  to  many  a  passage  frcmi  old  sennons  of  his, 
— for  he  tells  us  he  borrowed  from  those  old  sermons 
for  his  lectures,  — without  ever  thinking  of  the  pulpit 
from  which  they  were  first  heard. 

Among  the  stray  glimpses  we  get  of  Emerson  be- 
tween the  time  when  he  quitted  the  pulpit  of  his 
ehuroh  and  that  when  he  came  before  the  public  as  a 
lecturer  is  this,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Bice.  In  1882  or  1888,  probably  the 
latter  year,  he,  then  a  boy,  with  another  boy,  Thomas 
B.  Grould,  afterwards  weU  known  as  a  sculptor,  being 
at  the  Episcopal  churdi  in  Newton,  found  that  Mr. 
Emerson  was  sitting  in  the  pew  behind  them.  Gould 
knew  Mr.  Emerson,  and  introduced  young  Bice  to 
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him,  and  tbej  walked  down  the  siieet  together*  As 
they  went  along,  Emerson  burst  into  a  rhapsody  over 
the  Psahns  of  David,  the  saUimity  of  tfaonght,  and 
the  poetic  beaaty  of  expression  of  which  they  are  full, 
and  spoke  also  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Te  Deum  as 
that  grand  old  hymn  which  had  come  down  through 
the  ages,  voicing  the  praises  of  generation  after  gen- 
eration. 

When  they  parted  at  the  house  of  young  Rice's  &- 
ther,  Emerson  invited  the  boys  to  come  and  see  him 
at  the  Allen  &rm,  in  the  afternoon.  They  came  to  a 
piece  of  woods,  and,  as  they  entered  it,  took  their  hats 
off.  *^Boys,"  said  Emerson,  **here  we  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  Universal  Spirit.  The  breeze  says 
to  us  in  its  own  language.  How  d'  ye  do?  How  d'  ye 
do?  and  we  have  already  taken  our  hats  off  and  are 
answering  it  with  our  own  How  d'  ye  do?  How  d*  ye 
do?  And  all  the  waving  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
all  the  flowers,  and  the  field  of  com  yonder,  and  the 
singing  brook,  and  the  insect  and  the  bird,  —  every 
living  thing  and  things  we  call  inanimate  feel  the 
same  divine  universal  impulse  while  they  join  with  us, 
and  we  with  them,  in  the  greeting  which  is  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  Universal  Spirit." 

We  perceive  the  same  feeling  which  pervades  many 
of  Emerson's  earlier  essays  and  much  of  his  verse,  in 
tiiese  long-treasured  reminiscences  of  the  poetical  im- 
provisation with  which  the  two  boys  were  thus  unex- 
pectedly favored.     Governor  Bice  continues :  — 

'^Tou  know  what  a  captivating  charm  there  always  was 
in  Emerson's  presence,  but  I  can  never  tell  you  how  this 
line  of  thought  then  impressed  a  country  boy.  I  do  not 
ronember  anything  about  the  remainder  of  that  walk,  nor 
of  the  after-incidents  of  that  day,  — I  only  remember 
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thai  I  went  hmne  wondering  about  tlut  mjtHieti  dxmm 
of  the  UniTeraal  Spirit,  and  aboat  what  manner  of  man 
he  was  under  whoee  influence  I  had  for  the  first  time 


''The  interview  left  impiessions  that  led  me  into  new 
channels  of  thought  which  have  been  a  life-long  pleasure 
to  me,  and,  I  doubt  not,  taught  me  somewhat  how  to 
distinguish  between  mere  theological  dogma  and  genuine 
religion  in  the  soul." 

In  the  summer  of  1884  Emerson  became  a  resident 
of  Conoord,  Massadmsetts,  the  town  of  his  forefathers, 
and  the  place  destined  to  be  his  home  for  life.  He 
first  lived  with  his  TeneraUe  connection.  Dr.  Ripley* 
in  the  dwelling  made  fiunons  by  Hawthorne  as  the 
^*01d  Manse."  It  is  an  old-faahioned  gambrel-roofed 
house,  standing  dose  to  the  scene  of  the  Fight  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  It  was  built  for  the  Beverend 
William  Emerson,  his  grandfiither.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  of  this  house  Emerson  wrote  ^^Nature,"  and  in 
the  same  room,  some  years  later,  Hawthorne  wrote 
^Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 

The  place  in  which  Emerson  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  well  deserves  a  special  notice.  Concord 
might  sit  for  its  portrait  as  an  ideal  New  England 
town.  If  wanting  in  the  variety  of  surface  which 
many  other  towns  can  boast  of,  it  has  at  least  a  vision 
of  the  distant  summits  of  Monadnock  and  Wachusett. 
It  has  fine  old  woods,  and  noble  elms  to  give  dignity 
to  its  open  spaces.  Beaotiful  ponds,  as  they  modestly 
call  themselves,  — one  of  which,  Walden,  is  as  well 
known  in  our  literature  as  Windermere  in  that  of  Old 
EiUgland, — lie  quietly  in  their  dean  basins.  And 
through  the  green  meadows  runs,  or  rather  lounges^ 
a  gentle,  unsalted  stream,  like  an  English  river,  lick- 
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ing  its  grassy  margin  with  a  sort  of  bovine  placidity 
and  contentment.  This  is  the  Musketaqnid,  or 
Meadow  Biyer,  which,  after  being  joined  by  the  more 
restless  Assabet,  still  keeps  its  temper  and  flows  peace- 
fully along  by  and  through  other  towns,  to  lose  itself 
in  the  broad  Merrimac  The  names  of  these  rivers 
tell  us  that  Concord  has  an  Indian  history,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  it  was  a  &vorite  residence  of  the  race 
which  preceded  our  own.  The  native  tribes  knew  as 
well  as  the  white  settlers  where  were  pleasant  streams 
and  sweet  springs,  where  com  grew  tall  in  the  mead- 
ows and  fish  bred  &st  in  the  nnpoUuted  waters. 

The  place  thus  favored  by  nature  can  show  a  record 
worthy  of  its  physical  attractions.  Its  settlement 
under  the  lead  of  Emerson's  ancestor,  Peter  Bulkdey, 
was  effected  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties,  which 
the  enterprise  and  self-sacrifice  of  that  noble  leader 
were  successful  in  overcoming.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Musketaquid  was  fired  the  first  fatal  shot  of  the 
^rebel"  farmers.  Emerson  appeals  to  the  records 
of  the  town  for  two  hundred  years  as  illustrating  the 
working  of  our  American  institutions  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  of  Concord:  — 

^If  the  good  counsel  prevailed,  the  sneaking  counsel 
did  not  fail  to  be  suggested;  freedom  and  virtue,  if  they 
triumphed,  triumphed  in  a  fair  field.  And  so  be  it  an 
everlasting  testimony  for  them,  and  so  much  ground  of 
assurance  of  man's  capacity  for  self-government.'' 

What  names  that  plain  New  England  town  reckons 
in  the  roll  of  its  inhabitants!  Stout  Major  Buttrick 
and  his  fellow-soldiers  in  the  war  of  Independence, 
and  their  wortl^  successors  in  the  war  of  Freedom; 
lawyers  and  statesmen  like  Samuel  Hoar  and  his 
descendants;  ministers  like  Peter  Bulkdey,  Daniel 
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Bliss,  and  William  Ememcm;  and  men  of  genius  snbh 
as  the  idealist  and  poet  whose  inspiiatian  has  kindled 
so  many  sonls;  as  the  nmianoer  who  has  given  an 
atmosphere  to  tiie  hard  outlines  of  oar  stem  New 
England;  as  that  nniqne  individual,  half  eollege- 
gradnate  and  half  Algonquin,  the  Bobinson  Crusoe 
of  Walden  Pond,  who  carried  out  a  sehool-boj  whim 
to  its  full  proportions,  and  told  the  story  of  Nature 
in  undress  as  only  one  who  had  hidden  in  her  bed* 
room  oould  have  told  it.  I  need  not  lengthen  the  cat- 
alogue by  speaking  of  the  living,  or  mentioning  the 
women  whose  names  have  added  to  its  distinction. 
It  has  long  been  an  intellectual  centre  such  as  no 
other  country  town  of  our  own  land,  if  of  any  other, 
could  boast.  Its  groves,  its  streams,  its  houses,  are 
haunted  by  undying  memories,  and  its  hillsidftfl  and 
hollows  are  made  holy  by  tiie  dust  that  is  covered  by 
their  turf. 

Such  was  the  place  which  the  advent  of  Emerson 
made  the  Delphi  of  New  England  and  the  resort  of 
many  pilgrims  from  tax-oR  regions. 

Chi  his  return  from  Europe  in  the  winter  of  1888-84, 
Mr.  Emerson  began  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a 
lecturer.  His  first  subjects,  " Water,*'  and  the  "Re- 
lation of  Man  to  the  Globe,''  were  hardly  such  as  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  scholar  who  had  but  a 
limited  acquaiatance  witib  physical  and  physiological 
science.  Thej  were  probably  chosen  as  of  a  pojiular 
character,  easUy  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intel- 
ligible and  entertaining,  and  thus  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  him  pleasantly  to  the  new  career 
he  was  contemplating.  These  lectures  are  not  in- 
cluded in  his  published  works,  nor  were  they  ever 
published,  so  &r  as  I  know.    He  gave  three  lectures 
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during  tiie  same  winter,  relating  the  experienoes  of 
his  recent  tour  in  Europe.  Haying  made  himself  at 
home  on  the  platform,  he  ventured  upon  subjects 
more  congenial  to  his  taste  and  habits  of  thought  than 
some  of  those  earlier  topics.  In  1834  he  lectured  on 
Michael  Angelo,  Milton,  Luther,  George  Fox,  and 
Edmund  Burke.  The  first  two  of  these  lectures, 
though  not  included  in  his  collected  works,  may  be 
found  in  ''The  North  American  Beview ''  for  1887  and 
1888.  The  germ  of  many  of  the  thoughts  which  he 
has  expanded  in  prose  and  yerse  may  be  found  in 
these  essays. 

The  Cosmos  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  the  pm  ntT 
unoj  ''The  Many  in  One,"  appear  in  the  essay  on 
Michael  Angelo  as  they  also  appear  in  his  "Nature.*' 
The  last  thought  takes  wings  to  itself  and  rises  in  the 
little  poem  entitled  "Each  and  AIL"  The  "Bho- 
dora,"  another  brief  poem,  finds  itself  foreshadowed 
in  the  inquiiy,  "What  is  Beauty?"  and  its  answer, 
"  This  great  Whole  the  understanding  cannot  embrace. 
Beauty  may  be  felt*  It  may  be  produced.  But  it 
cannot  be  defined."  And  throughout  this  essay  the 
feeling  that  truth  and  beauty  and  virtue  are  one,  and 
that  Nature  is  the  symbol  which  typifies  it  to  the  soul, 
is  the  inspiring  sentiment.  NoBcUur  a  socUs  applies 
as  well  to  a  man's  dead  as  to  his  living  companions. 
A  young  friend  of  mine  in  his  college  days  wrote  an 
essay  on  Plato.  When  he  mentioned  his  subject  to 
Mr.  Emerson,  he  got  the  caution,  long  remembered, 
"When  you  strike  at  a  IRngj  you  must  kill  him." 
He  himself  knew  weU  with  what  kings  of  thought  to 
measure  his  own  intelligence.  Wbat  was  grandest, 
loftiest,  purest,  in  human  character  chiefly  interested 
him.     He  rarely  meddles  with  what  is  petty  or  ig- 
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noUe.  Like  Mb  ""Humble  Bee,"  iihe  "'yellaw. 
breeched  philosopber/'  whom  he  speaks  of  as 

**  Wiser  fu  than  htunan  Mer/' 

and  says  of  him, 

**  Anght  viiMTOfy  or  nnolaMi 
Hath  mj  imeot  nerer  seen," 

he  goes  through  the  world  where  coarser  minds  find 
so  mnoh  that  is  repulsive  to  dweU  upon, 

<*  Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 
Sij^king  onlj  what  is  sweef 

Whjr  Emerson  selected  Michael  Angelo  as  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  earliest  lectures  is  shown  clearly  enough 
by  the  last  sentence  as  printed  in  the  essay. 

"^He  was  not  a  citizen  of  any  eoontry;  he  belonged  to 
the  human  race;  he  was  a  brother  and  a  friend  to  all  ifho 
acknowledged  tiie  beauty  that  beams  in  uniTcrsal  nature, 
and  who  seek  by  kbor  and  self-denial  to  approach  its 
source  in  perfect  goodness/' 

Consciously  or  unconsdously  men  describe  them- 
selves in  the  characters  they  draw.  One  must  have 
the  mordant  in  his  own  personality  or  he  will  not  take 
the  cfAoT  of  his  subject  He  may  force  himself  to  pic- 
ture that  which  he  dislikes  or  even  detests;  but  when 
he  loves  the  character  he  delineates,  it  is  his  own,  in 
some  measure,  at  least,  or  one  of  which  he  feels  that 
its  possibilities  and  tendencies  bebng  to  himself. 
Let  us  try  Emerson  by  this  test  in  his  essay  on  Mil- 
ton:— 

^It  is  the  prerogative  of  this  great  man  to  stand  at  this 
hour  foremost  of  all  men  in  literary  history,  and  so  (shall 
we  not  say?)  of  all  men,  in  the  power  to  inspire.  Virtue 
goes  out  of  him  into  others."  •  .  •   ^He  is  identified  in 
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the  mind  with  all  select  and  holj  imagesy  with  the  su- 
preme interests  of  the  hnman  race.^  —  ^'Better  than  any 
other  he  has  discharged  the  oflftce  of  every  great  man, 
namely,  to  raise  the  idea  of  Man  in  the  minds  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  of  posterity,  —  to  draw  after  nature  a 
life  of  man,  exhibiting  such  a  composition  of  grace,  of 
strength,  and  of  yirtne  as  poet  had  not  described  nor  hero 
lived.  Hnman  nature  in  these  ages  is  indebted  to  him 
for  its  best  portrait.  Mai^  jdulosophers  in  England, 
France,  and  Grermany,  have  formally  dedicated  their  study 
to  this  problem;  and  we  think  it  impossible  to  recall  one 
in  those  countries  who  communicates  the  same  vibration  of 
hope,  of  self-reverence,  of  piety,  of  delist  in  beaaty, 
which  the  name  of  Milton  awakes/' 

Emerson  had  the  same  lofiy  aim  as  Milton,  ^To 
raise  the  idea  of  man;''  he  had  ^tibe  power  to  inspjrs" 
in  a  preeminent  degree.  If  ever  a  man  oonmrani- 
cated  those  vibrations  he  speaks  of  ascharaoterisiio  of 
Milton,  it  was  Emerson.  In  elevation,  parity,  no- 
bility of  nature,  he  is  worthy  to  stand  witii  ^be  great 
poet  and  patriot,  who  began  like  him  as  a  school- 
master, and  ended  as  the  teacher  in  a  sdhodl-boase 
which  had  for  its  walls  the  horinms  of  every  r^^ioii 
where  English  is  spoken.  The  similarity  of  theb 
characters  might  be  followed  by  the  carious  into  their 
fortunes.  Both  were  turned  away  from  the  clerical 
office  by  a  revolt  of  consdenoe  against  the  beliefii  re- 
quired of  them;  both  lost  very  dear  objects  of  affec- 
tion in  early  manhood,  and  mourned  for  them  in  ten- 
der and  mellifluous  threnodies.  It  would  be  easy  to 
trace  many  parallelisms  in  their  prose  and  poetry,  but 
to  have  dared  to  name  any  man  whom  we  have  known 
in  our  conmion  life  with  the  seraphic  singer  of  the 
Nativity  and  of  Paradise  is  a  tribute  which  seems  to 
savor  (d  audacity.    It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  Emerson 
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M  ^an  expert  swosdnnan ''  Uke  Milton.  It  is  impos* 
aible  to  think  of  him  aa  an  abosire  oontrorenialist  aa 
Milton  iras  in  his  oontroversy  with  Sahnasius.  Bat 
though  Emerson  never  betrayed  it  to  the  offence  of 
others,  he  must  have  been  conscious,  like  Milton,  of 
**a  certain  niceness  of  nature,  an  honest  haughti- 
nees,"  which  was  as  a  shield  about  his  inner  nature. 
Charles  Emerson,  the  younger  brother,  who  was  of  the 
same  type,  expresses  tiie  feeling  in  his  coU^e  essay 
on  Friendship,  where  it  is  all  summed  up  in  the  line 
be  quotes:  — 

M  The  haod  of  Doogjii  is  luB  own.** 

It  must  be  that  in  writing  this  essay  on  Milton  Emer- 
son felt  that  he  was  listening  in  his  own  soul  to  whis- 
pers that  seemed  like  echoes  from  that  of  the  divine 
smger. 

My  friend,  the  Bev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  a 
life-long  friend  of  Emerson,  who  understood  him  from 
the  first,  and  was  himself  a  great  part  in  the  move- 
ment of  whieh  Emerson,  more  than  any  other  man, 
was  tibe  leader,  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  use  of 
the  following  letters:  — 

TO  KEV.  JAMES  F.  CLABXX,  LOXHSVUXB,  XT. 

PLnoiTEH,  Ma«^  IfivxA  IS,  1884. 
Mt  dkab  Snt,  — As  the  day  approaohes  when  Mr. 
Lewis  should  leave  Boston,  I  seize  a  few  moments  in  a 
friendly  house  in  the  first  dE  towns,  to  thank  you  heartily 
for  your  kindnees  in  lending  me  the  valued  manoseripts 
iriiich  I  return.  The  translations  excited  me  much,  and 
who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  good  thought?  I  trust 
I  am  to  learn  much  more  from  yon  hereafter  of  your 
German  studies,  and  much  I  hope  of  your  own.     Yon 
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asked  in  your  note  conoerning  Oarl^.  Mj  recollections 
of  him  are  most  pleasant,  and  I  feel  great  confidence  in 
his  character.  He  understands  and  recognizes  his  mis- 
sion. He  is  perfectly  simple  and  affectionate  in  his  man- 
ner,  and  frank,  as  he  can  well  afford  to  be,  in  his  com- 
munications. He  expressed  some  impatience  of  his  total 
solitude,  and  talked  of  Paris  as  a  residence.  I  told  him 
I  hoped  not ;  for  I  should  always  remember  him  with  re- 
spect, meditating  in  the  mountains  of  Nithsdale.  He  was 
cheered,  as  he  ought  to  be,  by  learning  that  his  ^pa;pen 
were  read  with  interest  by  young  men  unknown  to  him  in 
this  continent ;  and  when  I  specified  a  piece  which  had 
attracted  warm  commendation  from  the  New  Jerusalem 
people  here,  his  wife  said  that  is  always  the  way;  what- 
ever he  has  writ  that  he  thinks  has  fallen  dead,  he  hears 
of  two  or  three  years  afterward.  —  He  has  many,  many 
tokens  of  Goethe's  r^;ard,  miniatures,  medals,  and  many 
letters.  If  you  should  go  to  Scotland  one  day,  you  would 
gratify  him,  yourself,  and  me,  by  your  visit  to  Craigen- 
puttock,  in  tiie  parish  of  Dunscore,  near  Dumfries.  He 
told  me  he  had  a  book  which  he  thought  to  publish,  but 
was  in  the  purpose  of  dividing  into  a  series  of  articles  for 
'^Fraser's  Magazine."  I  therefore  subscribed  for  that 
book,  which  he  calls  the  '^Mud  Magazine,**  but  have  seen 
nothingof  his  workmanship  in  the  two  last  numbers.  The 
mail  is  going,  so  I  shall  finish  my  letter  another  time. 
Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

B.  Waldo  Emebsoit. 

GONOOBD,  Mass.,  November  25, 1834 
Mtdkab  Sib,  — Miss  Peabody  has  kindly  sent  me  your 
manuscript  piece  on  Goethe  and  Oarlyle.  I  have  read  it 
with  great  pleasure  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  at  the  same 
time  with  a  serious  regret  that  it  was  not  published.  I 
have  forgotten  what  reason  you  assigned  for  not  printing 
it;  I  cannot  think  of  any  snfBcient  one.  Is  it  too  late 
now  ?  Why  not  change  its  form  a  little  and  annex  to  it 
some  account  of  Carlyle's  later  pieces,  to  wit :  *^  Diderot,  ** 
and   ''Sartor  Besartus  "  ?     The  last  is  complete,  and  he 
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haB  flent  it  to  me  in  %  stitched  pamphlet.  WhUet  I  see 
its  vices  (Telatiyelj  to  the  leading  pdblic)  of  style,  I  can* 
not  bat  esteem  it  a  noble  philosophical  poem,  reflecting 
the  ideas,  institations,  men  of  this  yery  hour.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  so  mnch  wit  and  other  secondary 
graces  as  must  strike  a  class  who  would  not  care  for  its 
primary  merit,  that  of  being  a  sincere  exhortation  to  seek- 
ers of  troth.  If  j<m  still  retain  your  interest  in  his  genius 
(as  I  see  not  how  yon  can  avoid,  having  understood  it  and 
cooperated  with  it  so  truly),  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  values  his  American  readers  very  highly ;  that  he 
does  not  defend  this  offensive  style  of  his,  but  calls  it 
questionable  tentative;  that  he  is  trying  other  modes,  and 
is  about  publishing  a  historical  pie^  called  ''The  Diamond 
Necklace,''  as  a  part  of  a  great  work  which  he  meditates 
on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  says  it  is 
part  of  his  creed  that  history  is  poetry,  could  we  tell  it 
right.  He  adds,  moreover,  in  a  letter  I  have  recently  re- 
eeived  from  him,  that  it  has  been  an  odd  dream  that  he 
might  end  in  the  western  woods.  Shall  we  not  bid  him 
come,  and  be  Poet  and  Teacher  of  a  most  scattered  flock 
wanting  a  shepherd?  Or,  as  I  sometimes  think,  would  it 
not  be  a  new  and  worse  chagrin  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  extreme  deadness  of  our  community  to  spiritual  influ- 
encesof  the  higher  kind?  Ebve  yonread  Sampson  Reed's 
''Growth  of  the  Mind  "  ?  I  rejoice  to  be  contemporary 
with  that  man,  and  cannot  wholly  despair  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lives ;  there  must  be  some  oxygen  yet,  and 
La  Fayette  is  only  just  dead. 

Tour  friend,  R.  Waldo  Emebsok. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  't  is  unfit  to  send  any  white  paper 
so  far  as  to  your  house,  so  you  shall  have  a  sentence  from 
Carlyle's  letter. 

[This  may  be  found  in  Cadyle's  first  letter,  dated  12th  AngoBt, 
1834.] 

Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell,  an  intimate  friend  of  Emer- 
son for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  gives  me  some 
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pazticiilars  with  reference  to  the  pablicatum  of  ^Sar* 
tor  Beeartns,'*  which  I  will  repeat  in  his  own  words:  — 

'^It  was  jnst  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking 
[that  of  Emerson's  marriage]  that  the  ^Sartor  Besartos' 
i^ypeared  in  ^Fraser/  Emerson  lent  the  nmnbersy  or  the 
collected  sheets  of  'Eraser,  *  to  Miss  Jackson,  and  we  all 
had  the  reading  of  them.  The  excitement  which  the  book 
caused  among  young  persons  interested  in  the  literatore 
of  the  daj  at  tiiat  time  jon  probably  remember.  I  was 
quite  carried  away  by  it,  and  so  anxious  to  own  a  copy, 
that  I  determined  to  publish  an  American  edition.  I 
consulted  James  Munroe  &  Co.  on  the  subject.  Munroe 
adyised  me  to  obtain  a  subscription  to  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies  to  secure  the  cost  of  the  publication.  This,  with 
the  fdd  of  some  friends,  particularly  of  my  classmate^ 
William  Silsbee,  I  readily  succeeded  in  doing.  When 
this  was  accomplished,  I  wrote  to  Emerson,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  taken  no  part  in  the  enterprise,  asking  him 
to  write  a  preface.  (This  is  the  Preface  which  appears 
in  the  American  edition,  James  Munroe  &  Co.,  1836. 
It  was  omitted  in  the  third  American  from  the  second 
London  edition,^  by  the  same  publishers,  1840.)  Before 
the  first  edition  appeared,  and  after  the  subscription  had 
been  secured,  Munroe  &  Co.  offered  to  assume  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  publication,  and  to  this  I  assented. 

^This  American  edition  of  1836  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  'Sartor '  in  either  country,  as  a  distinct  edi- 
tion. Some  copies  of  tho  sheets  from  ^Eraser,'  it  ap- 
pears, were  stitched  together  and  sent  to  a  few  persons, 
but  Oarlyle  could  find  no  English  publisher  wUling  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  printing  the  book.  This  shows,  I 
think,  how  mudi  more  interest  was  taken  in  Garlyle's 
writings  in  this  country  than  in  England.'' 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1884,  Emerson  wrote  to  Car- 
lyle  the  first  letter  of  that  correspondence  which  has 
since  been  giyen  to  the  world  under  the  carefol  edit<M^ 
I  Berised  and  oorteeted  by  the  author. 
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ship  of  Mr.  Charles  Norton.  This  oorrespondeiioe 
lasted  from  the  date  mentioned  to  tiie  2d  of  April,  1872, 
when  Carlyle  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Emerson.  The 
two  writers  reyeal  themselves  as  being  in  strong  sym- 
pathy with  each  other,  in  spite  of  a  radical  difference 
of  temperament  and  entirely  opposite  views  of  life. 
The  hatred  of  unreality  was  uppermost  with  Carlyle; 
ibid  love  of  what  is  r^  and  genuine  with  Emerson. 
Those  old  moralists,  the  weeping  and  the  laughing 
philosophers,  find  their  counterparts  in  every  tliinlriiig 
oommunily.  Carlyle  did  not  weep,  but  he  scolded; 
Emerson  did  not  laugh,  but  in  his  gravest  moments 
there  was  asmile  waiting  for  the  doud  topass  from  his 
forehead.  The  Duet  they  chanted  was  a  Miserere 
with  a  Te  Deum  for  its  Antiphon;  a  De  Profunda 
answered  by  a  Snrmim  Corda.  **The  ground  of  my 
existence  is  black  as  death,"  says  Carlyle.  ^^Come 
and  live  with  me  a  year,"  says  iknerson,  ^and  if  yon 
do  not  like  New  England  wcJl  enough  to  stay,  one  of 
these  years  (when  the  ^History '  has  passed  its  ten  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into  as  many  languages)  I 
will  come  and  dwell  with  you." 

§  2>  In  September,  1885,  Emerson  was  married  to 
MiMS  Lydia  Jackson,  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 
The  wedding  took  place  in  the  fine  old  mansion  known 
as  the  Wmslow  Hoiise,  Dr.  Le  Baron  Bussell  and  his 
sister  gtanding  up  with  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 
After  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  went  to 
reside  in  the  house  in  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Emerson  and  their  daughter 
still  reside.  This  is  the  ^plain,  square,  wooden 
house,"  with  horse-chestnut  trees  in  tiie  front  yard, 
and  evergreens  around  it,  which  has  been  so  often 
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described  and  figured.  It  is  withoat  pretencdonB,  but 
not  withoat  an  air  of  quiet  dignity.  A  full  and  well- 
illustrated  account  of  it  and  its  arrangements  and  sur- 
roundings is  giyen  in  ^^Poets'  Homes,"  by  Arthur 
Oilman  and  others,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Com- 
pany in  1879. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1885,  Emerson  deliv- 
ered  an  ^'Historical  Discourse,  at  Concord,  on  the 
Second  Centennial  Anniyersary  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  Town.**  There  is  no  "mysticism,**  no  "tran- 
scendentalism '*  in  this  plain,  straightforward  address. 
The  facts  are  collected  and  related  with  the  patience 
and  sobriety  which  became  the  writer  as  one  of  the 
Dryasdusts  of  our  very  diligent,  veiy  useful,  yery 
matter-of -fiict,  and  for  the  most  part  judiciously  un- 
imaginatiye  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  It 
looks  unlike  anything  else  Emerson  eyer  wrc^,  in 
being  proyided  with  abundant  foot-notes  and  an  ap- 
pendix. One  would  almost  as  soon  haye  expected  to 
see  Emerson  equipped  with  a  musket  and  a  knapsack 
as  to  find  a  discourse  of  his  clogged  with  annotations, 
and  trailing  a  supplement  after  it.  Oracles  are  brief 
and  final  in  their  utterances.  Delphi  and  Cunue  are 
not  expected  to  explain  what  they  say. 

It  is  the  habit  of  our  New  England  towns  to  cele- 
brate their  own  worthies  and  their  own  deeds  on  oc- 
casions like  this,  with  more  or  less  of  rhetorical  grat- 
itude and  self-felicitation.  The  discourses  deUyraed 
on  these  occasions  are  commonly  worth  reading,  for 
diere  was  neyer  a  clearing  made  in  the  forest  that  did 
not  let  in  the  light  on  heroes  and  heroines.  Concord 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  inland 
towns  of  New  England.  Emerson  has  told  its  story 
in  as  painstaking,  faithful  a  way  as  if  he  had  been  by 
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natoze  an  axmaliflt.  But  with  thiB  fidelity,  we  find 
also  those  bold  generalicationfl  and  sharp  pioturesque 
touches  which  reveal  the  poetio  philosopher. 

^'I  hsTe  read  with  care,**  he  says,  ^the  town  records 
themBelyes.  They  exhibit  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  commn- 
nity  ahnost  ezclnsiyely  agricoltnral,  where  no  man  has 
mach  time  for  words,  in  his  search  after  things;  of  a 
commnnity  of  great  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  a  man- 
ifest loye  of  justice.  I  find  our  amials  marked  with  a 
uniform  good  sense.  — The  tone  of  the  record  rises  with 
the  dignity  of  the  event.  These  soiled  and  mosty  books 
are  Imninoos  and  electric  within.  The  old  town  clerks 
did  not  spell  very  correctly,  bat  they  contriye  to  make  in- 
telligible the  will  of  a  free  and  jnst  commonity/'  .  .  • 
'^The  matters  there  debated  (in  town  meetings)  are  soch 
as  to  invite  very  small  consideration.  The  ill-spelled 
pages  of  the  town  records  contain  the  resnlt.  I  shall  be 
excused  for  confessing  that  I  have  set  a  value  upon  any 
symptom  of  meanness  and  private  pique  which  I  have  met 
with  in  these  antique  books,  as  prcK>f  that  justice  was 
done;  that  if  the  results  of  our  history  are  approved  as 
wise  and  good,  it  was  yet  a  free  strife;  if  the  good  coun- 
sel prevailed,  the  sneaking  counsel  did  not  fail  to  be 
suggested;  freedom  and  virtue,  if  they  triumphed,  tri- 
umphed in  a  fair  field.  And  so  be  it  an  everlasting  testi- 
mony for  them,  and  so  much  ground  of  assurance  of  man's 
capacity  for  self-gOTemment." 

There  was  nothing  in  this  address  which  the  plain- 
est of  Concord's  citizens  could  not  read  understand- 
ingly  and  with  pleasure.  In  fact  Mr.  Emerson  him- 
self, besides  being  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  was  also 
a  plain  Concord  citizen.  His  son  tells  me  that  he  was 
a  faithful  attendant  upon  town  meetings  and,  thoogh 
he  never  spoke,  was  an  interested  and  careful  listener 
to  tiie  debates  on  town  matters.  That  respect  for 
^mother-wit "  and  for  all  the  wholesome  human  quali- 
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ties  which  reveals  itself  all  through  his  writings  was 
fared  from  this  kind  of  interoonrse  with  men  ol  sense 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  learning,  and  in  whom, 
for  that  yery  reason,  the  native  qualities  came  out 
with  less  disguise  in  their  expression.  He  was  sor- 
roonded  fay  men  who  ran  to  extremes  in  their  idiosyn- 
crasies: Aloott  in  speculations,  which  often  led  him 
into  the  fourth  dimension  of  mental  space;  Hawthorne, 
who  farooded  himself  into  a  dream-peopled  solitude; 
Thoreau,  the  nullifier  of  civilization,  who  insisted  on 
nifafaling  his  asparagus  at  the  wrong  end,  to  say  no- 
thing of  idolaters  and  echoes.  He  kept  his  faalance 
among  them  all.  It  would  fae  hard  to  find  a  more 
candid  and  sofaer  record  of  the  result  of  self-govern- 
ment in  a  small  community  than  is  contained  in  this 
simple  discourse,  patient  in  detail,  large  in  treatment, 
more  effective  than  any  unsupported  generalities  afaout 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  which  amount  to  very  little 
unless  men  earn  the  rightof  asserting  them  fay  attend- 
ing fairly  to  their  natural  duties.  Soadmirafaly  is  the 
working  of  a  town  government,  as  it  goes  on  in  a  well- 
disposed  community,  displayed  in  the  history  of  Con- 
cord's two  hundred  years  of  village  life,  that  one  of 
its  wisest  citizens  had  portions  of  the  address  printed 
for  distrifaution,  as  an  illustration  of  the  American 
principle  of  self -government. 

After  settling  in  Concord,  Emerson  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  in  Boston  during  several  succes- 
sive winters;  in  1885,  ten  lectures  on  English  liter- 
ature; in  1886,  twelve  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
History;  in  1887,  ten  lectures  on  Human  Culture. 
Some  of  these  lectures  may  have  appeared  in  print 
under  their  original  titles;  all  of  thorn  profaafaly  con- 
trifauted  to  the  essays  and  discourses  which  we  find 
in  his  pufalished  volumes. 
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On  the  19ih  of  April,  1886,  a  meetmg  was  held  to 
celebrate  the  oompletion  of  ibe  monimieiit  raised  in 
ocmuneiiioration  of  the  Concord  ilglit.  For  this  oo* 
casion  Emerson  wrote  the  hymn  made  ever  memoraUe 
hy  theUnes:  — 

^Heze  oooe  the  embftttled  fumera  stood, 
And  fired  the  ihot  heud  round  the  world.'' 

The  last  line  of  this  hymn  quickens  the  heart-beats  of 
eTery  American,  and  the  whole  hymn  is  admirable  in 
thongfat  and  expression. 

Until  the  autimm  of  1888,  Emerson  preached  twice 
on  Stmdays  to  the  chnroh  at  East  Lexing^ton,  which 
desired  him  to  become  its  pastor.  Mr.  Cooke  says 
that  when  a  lady  of  the  society  was  asked  why  they 
did  not  settle  a  friend  of  Emerson's  whom  he  had 
nrgedthem  to  incite  to  their  pulpit,  she  replied:  ^We 
are  a  very  simple  people,  and  can  understand  no  one 
but  Mr.  Emenon."  He  said  of  himself:  ^My  pul- 
pit is  the  lyceum  platform."  Knowing  that  he  made 
his  sermons  contribute  to  his  lectures,  we  need  not 
mourn  over  their  not  being  reported. 

In  March,  1887,  Emerson  delivered  in  Boston  a 
lecture  on  War,  afterwards  published  in  Miss  Pea- 
body's  ^jSJsthetio  Papers."  He  recognizes  war  as 
one  of  the  temporary  necessities  of  a  developing  civil- 
ization, to  disappear  with  the  advance  of  mankind:  — 

''At  a  certain  stage  of  his  progroes  the  man  fi^ts,  if 
he  be  of  a  soond  body  and  mind.  At  a  eertaia  high  stage 
he  makes  no  offensive  demonstrations,  bat  is  alert  to  repel 
injoiy,  and  of  an  unconquerable  heart.  At  a  still 
higher  stage  he  comes  into  the  region  of  holiness;  passion 
has  passed  away  from  him;  his  warlike  nature  is  all  con- 
verted into  an  active  medicinal  principle;  he  sacrifices 
himself,  and  accepts  wiUi  alacrity  wearisome  tasks  of  de- 
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nial  and  charity;  bat  being  attacked,  he  bean  it,  and 
tnmfl  the  other  cheek,  as  one  engaged,  throng^oot  his  be- 
ing, no  longer  to  the  aeryice  of  an  individnal,  bat  to  the 
common  good  of  all  men/' 

In  1884  Emerson's  brother  Edward  died,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  libe  West  India  island  where  he 
had  gone  for  his  health.  In  his  letter  to  Carlyle,  of 
NoTember  12th  of  the  same  year,  Emerson  says: 
**Yoar  letter,  which  I  received  last  week,  made  a 
bright  light  in  a  solitary  and  saddened  place.  I  had 
quite  recently  receiyed  the  news  of  the  death  of  a 
brother  in  the  island  of  Porto  Bico,  whose  loss  to  me 
will  be  a  life-long  sorrow.''  It  was  of  him  that  Em- 
erson wrote  the  lines  ^^In  Memoriam,"  in  which  he 
says, — 

^  There  is  no  zeoord  left  on  eartli 

Save  on  tablets  of  the  heart, 

Of  the  rich,  inherent  worth, 

Of  the  grace  that  on  him  shone 

Of  eloquent  lips,  of  joyful  wit ; 

He  coold  not  frame  a  word  unfits 

An  act  unworthy  to  be  done.^ 

Another  bereayement  was  too  soon  to  be  recorded. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  1885,  he  says  m  a  letter  to 
Carlyle:  — 

'^I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  brother  yon  describe, 
for  I  have  one  too,  and  know  what  it  is  to  have  presence 
in  two  places.  Charles  Channcy  Emerson  is  a  lawyer  now 
settled  in  this  town,  and,  as  I  believe,  no  better  Lord 
Hamlet  was  ever.  He  is  onr  doctor  on  all  qnestions  of 
taste,  manners,  or  action.  And  one  of  the  pore  pleasures 
I  promise  myself  in  the  months  to  come  is  to  make  yon 
two  gentlemen  know  each  other." 

Alas  for  human  hopes  and  prospects  I    In  less  than 
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a  year  from  tibe  date  of  that  letter,  <m  tlie  ITth  of 
September,  1886,  he  writes  to  Carlyle:  — 

^Tonr  last  letter,  dated  in  April,  foand  me  a  mourner, 
aa  did  your  first.  I  have  lost  oat  of  this  world  my 
brother  CSiarles,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  yon,  — the 
friend  and  companion  of  many  years,  the  inmate  of  my 
house,  a  man  of  a  beaatifol  genius,  bom  to  speak  wel^ 
and  whose  oonyersation  for  these  last  yean  has  treated 
every  grave  question  of  humanity,  and  has  been  my  duly 
bread.  I  have  put  so  much  dependence  on  his  gifts,  that 
we  made  but  one  man  together;  for  I  needed  never  to  do 
what  he  could  do  by  noUe  nature,  much  better  than  I. 
He  was  to  have  been  married  in  this  month,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  sickness  and  sudden  death,  I  was  adding  apart- 
ments to  my  house  for  his  permanent  accommodation.  I 
wish  that  you  could  have  known  him.  At  twenty-seven 
years  the  best  life  is  only  preparation.  He  built  his  foun- 
dation so  large  that  it  needed  the  full  age  of  man  to  make 
evident  the  plan  and  proportions  of  his  character.  He 
postponed  always  a  particular  to  a  final  and  absolute  suc- 
cess, so  that  his  life  was  a  silent  appeal  to  the  great  and 
generous.  But  some  time  I  shall  see  you  and  speak  of 
him.** 

§  8.  In  the  year  1886  there  was  published  in  Bos- 
ton a  little  book  of  less  than  a  hundred  very  small 
pages,  entitled  *^ Nature."  It  bore  no  name  on  its 
title-page,  but  was  at  once  attributed  to  its  real  au- 
thor, Balpb  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  Emersonian  adept  will  pardon  me  for  burden- 
ing this  beautiful  essay  with  a  oommentary  which  is 
worse  than  superfluous  for  him.  For  it  has  proved 
for  many,  — I  will  not  say  %pons  awnonjun^  — but  a 
Tory  narrow  bridge,  which  it  made  their  heads  swim 
to  attempt  crossing,  and  yet  they  must  cross  it,  or 
one  domain  of  Emerson's  intellect  will  not  be  reached. 

It  differed  in  some  respects  from  anything  he  had 
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hitiherto  written.  It  talked  a  strange  sort  of  philoB- 
ophy  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Beginning  simply 
enough,  it  took  more  and  more  the  chafacter  of  a 
rhapsody,  until,  as  if  lifted  off  his  feet  by  the  deep- 
ened and  stronger  undercurrent  of  his  thought,  the 
writer  dropped  his  personality  and  repeated  the  words 
which  *^a  certain  poet  sang ''  to  him. 

This  little  book  met  with  a  very  unemotional  recep* 
tion.  Its  style  was  peculiar,  — idmost  as  unlike  that 
of  his  essays  as  that  of  Carlyle's  ^^Sartor  Besartus" 
was  unlike  the  style  of  his  ^^Idfe  of  Schiller."  It  was 
vague,  ngrstic,  incomprehensible,  to  most  of  those  who 
call  themselyes  common-sense  people.  Some  of  its 
expressions  lent  themselYes  easily  to  trayesiy  and  rid- 
icule. But  the  laugh  could  not  be  yery  loud  or  very 
long,  since  it  took  twelve  years,  as  Mr.  BQgginson 
tells  us,  to  sell  five  hundred  copies.  It  was  a  good 
deal  lilfA  Eeats's 

**  doabtfnl  tale  from  ftuiy-land 
Haid  lor  the  noa-eleot  to  andezstaiid.* 

The  same  experience  had  been  gone  through  by  Words- 
worth. 

^Whatever  is  too  original,''  says  De  Qoineey,  ^will 
be  hated  at  the  first.  It  most  slowly  mould  a  public  for 
itself;  and  the  resistance  of  the  early  thoughtless  judg- 
ments must  be  overcome  by  a  counter-resistance  to  itself 
in  a  better  audience  slowly  mustering  against  the  first. 
Forty  and  seven  years  it  is  since  William  Wordsworth  first 
mpp&Boei  as  an  author.  Twenty  of  these  years  he  was  the 
scoff  of  the  world,  and  his  poetry  a  by-word  of  scorn* 
Since  then,  and  more  than  once,  senates  have  rung  wiUi 
acclamations  to  the  echo  of  his  name." 

No  writer  is  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Wordsworth  than  Emerson,  as  we  cannot  &il  to  see 
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in  tunung  the  pageB  of  ^*  Nature,"  hk  first  thoroiig^y 
eharacterifltio  essay.  There  is  the  same  thought  in 
the  Piefaoe  to  ''The  Exonrsion"  that  we  find  in  the 
Introdnotion  to  ^^Natore." 

^Hie  foregoing  generations  beheld  God  and  nature  hce 
to  hce;  we,  throogh  their  eyes.  Why  should  not  we  also 
enjoy  an  original  relation  to  the  nniverse  ?  Why  shoold 
not  we  haye  a  poetry  and  philoso|^y  of  insif^t  and  not  of 
tradition,  and  a  religion  by  revelation  to  us,  and  not  the 
history  of  theirs?  " 

**  Fuadisey  and  gioTM 

Eljiiao,  Fortanate  FiekU,  — like  those  of  old 

Soagbt  in  the  Atlantie  Main,  —  why  ahoold  thej  be 

A  hiftory  onlj  of  departed  things, 

Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  neyer  was  ?  " 

^Natore  "  is  a  refleotiTe  prose  poem.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  chapters,  which  might  almost  as  well  have 
been  called  cantos. 

Never  before  had  Mr.  Emerson  giyen  free  utterance 
to  the  passion  with  which  the  aspects  of  nature  inspired 
him.  He  had  recently  for  the  first  time  been  at  once 
master  of  himself  and  in  free  communion  with  all  the 
planetary  influences  above,  beneath,  around  him.  The 
air  of  the  country  intoxicated  him.  There  are  sen- 
tences in  ^Nature "  which  are  as  exalted  as  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  is  just  coming  to  himself  after  hay- 
ing been  etherized.  Some  of  these  expressions  sounded 
to  a  considerable  part  of  his  early  readers  like  the 
vagaries  of  delirium.  Yet  underlying  these  excited 
outbursts  there  was  a  general  tone  of  serenity  which 
reassured  the  anxious.  The  gust  passed  over,  the 
ripples  smoothed  themselves,  and  the  stars  shone 
again  in  quiet  reflection. 

After  a  passionate  outbreak,  in  which  he  sees  all,  is 
nothing,  loses  himself  in  nature,  in  Universal  Being, 
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beoraieB  ^part  or  partiole  of  God,''  he  ooiuriders 
briefly,  in  the  chapter  entitled  ^Commodity/'  the 
ministry  of  nature  to  the  sensee.  A  few  pioturesqne 
glimpflOB  in  pleasing  and  poetical  phrasee,  with  a  touch 
of  archainn,  and  reminisoenoee  of  Hamlet  and  Jer* 
en^  Taylor,  *^the  Shakspeaie  of  divines,"  as  he  has 
called  him,  are  what  we  find  in  this  chapter  on  Com* 
modity,  or  natural  conyeniences* 

But  ^a  nobler  want  of  man  is  served  by  Nature, 
namely,  the  love  of  Beauty,"  which  is  his  next  sub* 
ject.  There  are  some  touches  of  description  here, 
vivid,  high-colored,  not  so  much  pictures  as  hints  and 
impressions  for  pictures. 

Many  of  the  thoughts  which  run  through  all  his 
prose  and  poetry  may  be  found  here.  Analogy  is  seen 
everywhere  in  tiie  works  of  Nature.  ^^  What  is  com- 
mon to  them  all,  — that  perfectness  and  harmony,  is 
beauty."  ^Nothing  is  quite  beautiful  alone:  nothing 
but  is  beautiful  in  the  whole."  ^No  reason  can  be 
asked  or  given  why  the  soul  seeks  beauty."  How 
easily  these  same  ideas  took  on  the  robe  of  verse  may 
be  seen  in  the  poems,  ^^Each  and  All,"  and  ^The 
Bhodora."  Agooddealof  his  philosophy  comes  out  in 
these  concluding  sentences  of  the  chapter:  — 

^Beauty  in  its  largest  and  profoondest  sense  is  one  ex- 
pression for  the  universe.  God  is  the  all-fair.  Truth 
and  goodness  and  beauty  are  bat  different  faces  of  the 
same  All.  But  beauty  in  Nature  is  not  ultimate.  It  is 
the  herald  of  inward  and  eternal  beauty,  and  is  not  alone 
a  solid  and  satisfactory  good.  It  most  therefore  stand  as 
a  part  and  not  as  yet  the  highest  expression  of  the  final 
eanse  of  Nature.'' 

In  ^^  The  Bhodora  "the  flower  is  made  to  answer  Ihat 
**  Beaatj  is  its  ownszense  for  bemg.'' 
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In  this  essay  tlie  bsMty  ot  the  flower  is  not  enongli, 
but  it  must  ezcose  itself  for  being,  mainly  as  tlie 
symbol  of  something  higher  and  deeper  than  itself. 

He  passes  nert  to  a  consideration  of  Langnage. 
Words  are  signs  of  natoral  facts,  particular  material 
facts  are  symbok  of  particular  spiritual  facts,  and 
Nature  is  the  symbol  of  spirit.  Without  going  Tezy 
profoundly  into  the  subject,  he  gives  some  hints  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  languages  are  formed,  — whence 
words  are  derived,  how  they  become  transformed  and 
wOTn  out.    But  they  come  at  first  fresh  from  Nature. 

^  A  man  conversing  in  earnest,  if  he  watch  his  intellee- 
toal  processes,  will  find  that  always  a  material  image, 
more  or  less  Imninoos,  arises  in  his  mind,  contempoiraneous 
with  erery  thought,  which  fomiahes  the  vestment  of  the 
thought.     Hence  good  writing  and  brilliant  discourse  are 

perpetual  allegories.'* 

-\ 

Erom  this  he  argues  that  country  life  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  powerful  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes 
a  greater  number  of  these  material  images.  They 
cannot  be  summoned  at  will,  but  they  present  them- 
selves when  great  exigencies  call  for  them. 

^The  poet,  the  orator,  bred  in  the  woods,  whose  senses 
have  been  nourished  by  their  fair  and  appeasing  changes, 
year  after  year,  without  design  and  without  heed,  — fl^ball 
not  lose  their  lesson  altogether,  in  the  roar  of  cities  or  the 
broil  of  politics.  Long  hereafter,  amidst  agitations  and 
terror  in  national  councils,  — in  the  hour  of  revolution,  -* 
these  solemn  images  shall  reappear  in  their  morning  lustre, 
as  fit  symbolB  and  words  of  the  thought  which  the  pawring 
erents  shall  awaken.  At  the  call  of  a  noble  sentiment, 
again  the  woods  wave,  the  pines  murmur,  the  river  rolls 
and  ahines,  and  the  cattle  low  upon  the  mountains,  as  he 
saw  and  heard  them  in  his  infancy.  And  with  these  forms 
the  spells  of  persuasion,  the  keys  of  power,  are  put  into 
his  hands." 
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It  IB  dmiig  no  wrong  to  this  Tezy  doqneiit  and  bean- 
tifnl  passage  to  say  that  it  reminds  ns  of  oertain  lines 
in  one  of  the  best  known  poems  of  Wordsworth:  — 

^Hiese  beanteofos  fomiBy 
Thioiigh  a  long  absenoe,  hare  not  been  to  me 
As  k  a  landso^ie  to  a  blind  man's  eye ; 
Bat  oft,  in  looelj  rooms,  and  mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  baye  owed  to  them 
In  hoois  of  weariness  sensations  sweet 
Felt  in  the  blood  and  felt  along  the  heart'' 

It  is  needless  to  quote  the  whole  passage.  The 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  may  hare  suggested  the  prose 
of  Emerson,  but  the  prose  loses  nothing  by  the  com- 
parison. 

In  ^Discipline/'  which  is  his  next  subject,  he  treats 
of  the  influence  of  Nature  in  educating  the  intellect, 
the  moral  sense,  and  the  will.  Man  is  enlarged  and 
the  universe  lessened  and  brought  within  his  grasp, 
because 

^'Time  and  space  relations  vanish  as  laws  are  known." 
^The  moral  law  lies  at  the  centre  of  Nature  and  radi- 
ates to  the  circmnference."  '^All  things  with  which  we 
deal  preach  to  us.  What  is  a  farm  bat  a  mute  gospel?  " 
^Fnmi  the  child's  successive  possession  of  his  several 
senses  up  to  the  hour  when  he  sayeth,  'Thy  will  be  dimel ' 
he  is  learning  the  secret  that  he  can  reduce  under  his  will, 
not  only  particular  events,  but  great  classes,  nay,  the 
whole  series  of  events,  and  so  conform  all  facts  to  his 
character." 

The  unity  in  variety  which  meets  us  everywhere  is 
again  referred  to.  He  alludes  to  the  ministry  of  our 
friendships  to  our  education.  When  a  friend  has  done 
for  our  education  in  the  way  of  filling  our  minds  with 
sweet  and  solid  wisdom  ^4t  is  a  sign  to  us  that  his 
office  is  dosing,  and  he  is  commonly  withdrawn  from 
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our  nglit  in  a  short  tfane.'*  This  though  was  proba- 
bly suggested  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles, 
which  ooonrred  a  few  numths  befOTO  ^Nature"  was 
pdUished.  He  had  alrea^  spoken  in  the  first  chap* 
ter  of  this  little  book  as  if  from  some  recent  eicperienoe 
of  his  own,  doubtless  the  same  berearement.  ^To  a 
man  laboring  under  calamity,  the  heat  of  his  own  fire 
hath  sadness  in  it.  Then  there  is  a  kind  of  contempt 
of  the  landscape  feb  by  him  who  has  just  lost  by  death 
a  dear  friend.  The  sky  is  less  grand  as  it  shuts  down 
OTer  less  worth  in  the  population/'  This  was  tiie  first 
effect  of  the  loss;  but  after  a  time  he  recognises  asu- 
perintending  power  which  orders  events  for  us  in  wis- 
dom which  we  could  not  see  at  first. 

The  chapter  on  ^^Idealism  "  must  be  read  by  all  who 
bdieve  thconselTes  capable  of  abstract  though^  if  they 
would  not  fall  under  the  judgment  of  Turgot,  which 
Emerson  quotes:  ^^He  that  has  never  doubted  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  may  be  assured  he  has  no  aptitude 
for  metaphysical  inquiries.''  The  most  essential  state- 
ment is  this:  — 

^It  is  a  sufficient  aceount  of  that  Appearance  we  call 
the  World,  that  God  will  teach  a  human  mind,  and  so 
makes  it  the  receiver  of  a  certam  number  of  congruent 
sensations,  which  we  call  sun  and  moon,  man  and  woman, 
house  and  trade.  In  my  utter  impotence  to  test  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  report  of  my  senses,  to  know  wliether  the 
impressions  they  make  on  me  correspond  with  outlying  ob- 
jects, what  difference  does  it  make,  whether  Orion  is  up 
there  in  heaven,  or  some  god  paints  the  image  in  the  fir- 
mament of  the  soul?  " 

We  need  not  f oUow  the  thought  through  the  argu- 
ment from  illusions,  like  that  when  we  look  at  the 
sliofe  from  a  moving  ship,  and  others  which  cheat  the 
senses  by  false  appearances. 
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The  i»oet  animateB  Nature  with  his  own  tboaghtB, 
peroeiyes  the  aflBnities  between  Nature  and  the  soul, 
with  Beauty  as  his  main  end.  The  philosopher  pur- 
sues Truth,  but,  ^^not  less  than  the  poet,  postpones 
the  apparent  order  and  relation  of  things  to  tibe  empire 
of  thought.*'  Beligion  and  ethics  agree  with  all  lower 
onltnre  in  degrading  Nature  and  suggesting  its  de- 
pendenoe  on  Spirit.  ^^The  devotee  flouts  Nature/' 
^^Flotinus  was  ashamed  of  his  body."  ^^Miohael 
Angelo  said  of  external  beauty,  *It  is  the  frail  and 
weary  weed,  in  which  Gt)d  dresses  the  soul  which  He 
has  called  into  time.' "  Emerson  would  not  under- 
Yslue  Nature  as  looked  at  through  the  senses  and  ^^the 
unrenewed  understanding."  ^^I  have  no  hostility  to 
Natore,"  he  says,  *^but  a  child's  love  of  it.  I  ex- 
pand and  live  in  the  warm  day  like  com  and  melons." 
But,  ^^seen  in  the  light  of  thought,  the  world  always 
is  phenomenal;  and  virtue  subordinates  it  to  the  mind. 
Idealism  sees  the  world  in  God,"  —  as  one  vast  jao- 
ture,  which  God  paints  on  the  instant  eternity,  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  soul. 

The  unimaginative  reader  is  likely  to  find  himself  off 
soundings  in  the  next  chapter,  which  has  for  its  title 
"Spirit." 

Idealism  only  denies  the  existence  of  matter;  it 
does  not  satisfy  the  demandsof  thespirit.  "It  leaves 
Gk>d  out  of  me."  Of  these  three  questions.  What  is 
matter?  Whence  is  it?  Whereto?  the  ideal  theory 
answers  the  first  only.  The  reply  is  that  matter  is  a 
phenomenon,  not  a  substance. 

''But  when  we  come  to  inquire  Whence  is  matter?  and 
Whereto?  many  truths  arise  to  ns  out  of  the  recesses  of 
consciousness.  We  learn  that  the  highest  is  present  to 
the  sool  of  man;  that  the  dread  tmiversal  essence,  which  is 
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not  wisdoniy  or  lore,  or  beaaty,  or  power,  bat  all  in  onoy 
and  each  entizely,  is  that  for  which  all  things  eadsty  and 
that  by  which  they  are;  that  spirit  creates;  that  bdiind 
nature,  throughout  nature,  spirit  is  present;  that  spirit  is 
one  and  not  compoiind;  that  spirit  does  not  act  npon  us 
from  withont,  that  is,  in  space  and  time,  bat  spiritually, 
Off  throng^  ourselves.  **  ^Ae  a  plant  upon  the  earth,  so 
a  man  rests  upon  the  bosom  of  God;  he  is  nourished  by 
unfailing  fountains,  and  draws,  at  his  need,  inexhaustible 
power.'' 

Man  may  hare  aooess  to  the  entire  mind  of  the 
Creator,  bimflAlf  become  a  ^^creator  in  lihe  finite/' 

*^Ab  we  degenerate,  the  contrast  between  us  and  our 
house  is  more  evident.  We  are  as  much  strangers  in  na- 
ture as  we  are  aliens  from  God.  We  do  not  understand 
the  notes  of  birds.  The  fox  and  the  deer  run  away  from 
us;  the  bear  and  the  tiger  rend  us." 

All  this  has  an  Old  Testament  sound  as  of  a  lost 
Paradise*     In  the  next  chapter  he  dreams  of  Paradise 


This  next  and  last  chapter  is  entitled  ^* Prospects.'' 
He  begins  with  a  bold  claim  for  the  province  of  in- 
tuition as  against  induction,  nndervalning  the  '^half 
sight  of  science "  as  against  the  ^^nntanght  sallies  of 
the  spirit,"  the  surmises  and  vaticinations  of  the  mind, 
—  the  *^  imperfect  theories,  and  sentences  which  contain 
glimpses  of  truth."  In  a  word,  he  would  haye  us 
leave  tiie  laboratory  and  its  crucibles  for  the  sibyl's 
caye  and  its  tripod.  We  can  all — or  most  of  us,  cer- 
tainly— recognize  something  of  truth,  much  of  ima- 
gination, and  more  of  danger  in  speculations  of  this 
sort.  They  belong  to  visionaries  and  to  poets. 
Emerson  feels  distinctly  enough  that  he  is  getting 
into  the  realm  of  poetiy.     He  quotes  five  beautiful 
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verseB  from  Greoige  Herbeort's  poem  on  Man.  Prea- 
entii J  he  is  himself  taken  off  his  feet  into  the  air  of 
song,  and  finishes  his  essay  with  ^^some  traditions  of 
man  and  nature  which  a  certain  poet  sang  to  me/' 
^^A  man  is  a  god  in  mins."  *^Man  is  the  dwarf 
of  himself.  Once  he  was  permeated  and  dissolved  by 
spirit.  He  filled  nature  with  his  overflowing  onrrenta. 
Out  from  him  sprang  the  sun  and  moon;  from  man 
the  sun,  from  woman  the  moon.''  But  he  no  longer 
fills  the  mere  shell  he  had  made  for  himself;  ^he  is 
shrunk  to  a  drop."  Still  something  of  elemental 
power  remains  to  him.  ^*It  is  instinct."  Such  teach- 
ings he  got  from  his  ^poet."  It  is  a  kind  of  New 
England  Gfenesis  in  place  of  the  Old  Testament  one. 
We  read  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  ^^Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
The  discourse  wUch  comes  to  us  from  the  Trimount 
oracle  commands  us,  *^  Build,  therefore,  your  own 
world.  As  fast  as  you  conform  your  life  to  the  pure 
idea  in  your  mind,  that  will  unfold  its  great  propor- 
tions." The  seer  of  Patmos  foretells  a  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem,- of  which  he  says,  ^^There  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth."  The  sage  of 
Concord  foresees  a  new  heaven  on  earth.  ^  A  corre- 
spondent revolution  in  things  will  attend  the  influx 
of  the  spirit.  So  fast  will  disagreeable  appearances, 
swine,  spiders,  snakes,  pests,  mad-houses,  prisons, 
enemies,  vanish;  they  are  temporary  and  shall  be  no 


It  may  be  remembered  that  Calvin,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  stopped  when  he  came  to 
the  Book  of  the  Bevelation.  He  found  it  full  of 
difficulties  which  he  did  not  care  to  encounter.     Yet, 
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oonsidered  only  as  a  poem,  the  yirion  of  8t.  John  is 
full  of  noble  imagery  and  wonderful  beauty.  ^^Na- 
tore  "  is  the  Book  of  Bevelation  of  our  Saint  Badul- 
phus.  It  has  its  obscurities,  its  eztravaganoes,  but 
as  a  poem  it  is  noble  and  inspiring.  It  was  objected 
to  on  the  score  of  its  pantiieistic  character,  as  Words- 
worth's *^ Lines  composed  near  Tintem  Abbey"  had 
been  long  before.  But  here  and  there  it  found  de« 
vout  readers  who  were  captivated  by  its  spiritual  de- 
Tation  and  great  poetical  beauty,  among  them  one  who 
wrote  of  it  in  *^The  Democratic  Beview  "  in  terms  of 
enthusiastic  admiration. 

Mr.  Bowen,  the  Professor  of  Natural  ^eoU^  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University,  treated  this 
siugnlar  semi-pldlosophical,  semi-poeti<»l  little  book 
in  a  long  article  in  ^^The  Christian  Examiner," 
headed  ^' Transcendentalism,"  and  published  in  the 
January  number  for  1887.  The  acute  and  learned 
professor  meant  to  deal  fably  with  his  subject.  But 
if  one  has  ever  seen  a  sagacious  pointer  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  box-tortoise,  he  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  relations  between  the  reviewer  and  the  reviewed 
as  they  appear  in  this  article.  The  professor  turns 
the  book  over  and  over,  — inspects  itfrom  plastron  to 
carapace,  so  to  speak,  and  looks  for  openings  every- 
where, sometimes  successfully,  sometimes  in  vain.  He 
finds  good  writing  and  sound  philosophy,  passages 
of  great  force  and  beauty  of  expression,  marred  by 
obscority,  under  assumptions  and  faults  of  style.  He 
was  not,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  acclimated  to 
the  Emersonian  atmosphere,  and  after  some  not  un- 
just or  unkind  comments  with  which  many  readers 
will  heartily  agree,  confesses  his  bewilderment,  say- 
ing:— 
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^Qn  reyiewing  whai  we  haye  already  aaid  of  this  am- 
golar  worky  the  critioiaiii  seems  to  be  couched  in  oontm- 
dictory  tenns ;  we  can  only  allege  in  excuse  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  &  contradiction  in  itself.  ** 

Carlyle  says  in  his  letter  of  February  18,  1887 :  — 

^Toor  little  azure-colored  ^Nature '  gave  me  trae  satis- 
faction. I  read  it,  and  then  lent  it  about  to  all  my  ac- 
quaintance that  had  a  sense  for  such  things;  from  whom. 
a  similar  verdict  always  came  back.  Tou  say  it  is  the 
first  chapter  of  somethLg  greater.  I  call  it  rather  the 
Foundation  and  Ground-plan  on  which  you  may  build 
whatsoeyer  of  great  and  true  has  been  given  you  to  build. 
It  is  the  true  Apocalypse,  this  when  the  'Open  Secret '  be- 
comes revealed  to  a  man.  I  rejoice  much  in  the  glad  se- 
renity of  soul  with  which  you  look  out  on  this  wondrous 
DweUing-place  of  yours  and  mine,  — wiUi  an  ear  for  the 
Bvrigen  MdodieOj  which  pipe  in  the  winds  round  us,  and 
utter  themselves  forth  in  all  sounds  and  sights  and  things; 
not  to  be  written  down  by  gamut-machinery;  but  which 
all  right  writing  is  a  kind  of  attempt  to  write  down.'' 

The  first  edition  of  ''Nature ''had  prefixed  to  it  the 
following  words  from  PlotinnB:  ''Nature  is  but  an 
image  or  imitation  of  wisdom,  the  last  thing  of  the 
soul;  Nature  being  a  thing  which  doth  only  do,  but 
not  know."  This  is  omitted  in  after  editions,  and  in 
its  place  we  read:  — 

^  A  sabtle  chain  of  cooniless  rings 
The  next  onto  the  fivthest  brings  ; 
The  eye  reads  omens  where  it  goes. 
And  speaks  all  langoages  the  rose  ; 
And,  striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Monnts  thron^^  all  the  spires  of  form.'' 

The  copy  of  "Nature''  from  which  I  take  these 
lines,  his  own,  of  course,  like  so  many  others  which  he 
prefixed  to  his  diflterent  essays,  was  printed  in  the 
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year  1849,  ten  yean  before  the  paUicatioii  of  Dar- 
win's ^Origin  of  Species/'  twenty  yean  and  more 
before  the  pablieation  of  ^The  Deeoent  of  Man." 
But  the  ""YestigeB  of  Creation,"  published  in  1844, 
had  abeady  popularised  the  resuscitated  theories  of 
Lamarck.  It  seems  as  if  Emerson  had  a  warning 
from  the  poetic  instinct  which,  when  it  does  not  pre- 
cede the  morement  of  the  scientific  intellect,  is  the 
firat  to  catch  the  hint  of  its  discoveries.  There  is  no- 
thing more  audacious  in  the  poet's  conception  of  the 
worm  lookjng  up  towards  humanity,  than  the  natural- 
ises theory  that  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race  was 
an  acaphalouB  tnollusk.  ^I  will  not  be  sworn,"  says 
Beoedick,  ^^but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster." 
For  "lore"  read  "science." 

Unity  in  yarietYj  "iZ  piu  ndl  f«no,'*  symboUsm  of 
Nature  and  its  teachings,  generation  of  phenomena 

—  appearances  —  from  spirit,  to  which  they  corre- 
spond and  which  they  obey;  evolution  of  the  best  and 
elimination  of  the  worst  as  the  law  of  being;  all  this 
and  much  more  may  be  found  in  the  poetic  utterances 
of  this  slender  essay.  It  fell  like  anaerolite,  unasked 
for,  unaccounted  for,  unexpected,  almost  unwelcome, 

—  a  stombling-block  tobe  got  out  of  the  well-trodden 
highway  of  New  England  scholastic  intelligence.  But 
h^re  and  there  it  found  a  reader  to  whom  it  was,  to 
borrow,  with  slight  changes,  its  own  quotation,  — 

<<  The  golden  key 
Wbioh  opes  the  pslaoe  of  eteniitj," 

inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  its  face  the  highest  certifi- 
cate of  truth,  because  it  animated  them  to  create  a 
new  world  for  themsdYes  through  the  purification  of 
their  own  souls. 
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Next  to  ''Nature''  in  the  series  of  his  ooOeoted 
publications  comes  ''The  American  Scholar.  An 
Oration  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
at  Cambridge,  August  81,  1887." 

The  society  known  by  these  three  letters,  long  a 
mystery  to  the  uninitiated,  but  which,  filled  out  and 
interpreted,  signify  that  philosophy  is  the  guide  of 
life,  is  one  of  long  standing,  the  annual  meetings  of 
which  have  called  forth  the  best  efforts  of  many  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  thinkers.  Barely  has  any 
one  of  the  annual  addresses  been  listened  to  with  such 
profound  attention  and  interest.  Mr.  Lowell  says  of 
it,  that  its  delivery  "was  an  event  without  any  former 
parallel  in  our  literary  annals,  a  scene  to  be  always 
treasured  in  the  memory  for  its  picturesqueness  and 
its  inspiration.  What  crowded  and  breathless  aisles, 
what  windows  clustering  with  eager  heads,  what  enthu- 
siasm of  approval,  what  grim  silence  of  foregone  dis- 
sentl" 

Mr.  Cooke  says  truly  of  this  oration,  that  nearly 
all  his  leading  ideas  found  expression  in  it.  This  was 
to  be  expected  in  an  address  delivered  before  such  an 
audience.  Every  real  thinker's  world  of  thought  has 
its  centre  in  a  few  formulsB,  about  which  they  revolve 
as  the  planets  circle  round  the  sun  which  cast  them  off. 
But  those  who  lost  themselves  now  and  then  in  the 
pages  of  "Nature  "  will  find  their  way  dearly  enough 
through  those  of  "The  American  Sdiolar.''  It  is  a 
plea  for  generous  culture;  for  the  development  of  all 
the  faculties,  many  of  which  tend  to  become  atrophied 
by  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  single  objects  of  though 
It  begins  with  a  note  like  a  trumpet  calL 

"Thus  far,''  he  says,  "our  holiday  has  been  simply  a 
friendly  sign  of  the  snrriTal  of  the  love  of  letters  amongst 
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a  people  too  bosy  to  giro  to  letten  any  mofe.  As  eneh  it 
18  preeions  as  the  aign  of  an  indeetnictiUe  instiiiet*  Per- 
haps the  time  va  alxeadj  eome  when  it  ouj^t  to  be,  and 
will  be,  something  else;  when  the  sluggard  intellect  of 
this  continent  will  look  from  nnder  its  iron  lids  and  fill 
the  postponed  expectations  of  the  world  with  something 
better  than  the  exertions  of  mechanical  skill.  Oar  day 
of  dependeneoy  our  long  apprenticeship  to  the  learning  of 
other  lands,  draws  to  a  dose.  The  millions  that  aronnd 
OS  are  rushing  into  life  cannot  always  be  fed  on  the  sere 
remains  of  foreign  harvests.  Events,  actions  arise,  that 
most  be  song,  that  will  sing  themselves.  Who  can  doubt 
that  poetry  will  revive  and  lead  in  a  new  age,  as  the  star 
in  the  constellation  Harp,  which  now  flames  in  our  zenith, 
astronomers  annoonce  shall  one  day  be  the  pole-star  for  a 
thousand  years  ?*' 

Emerson  finds  his  text  in  the  old  iMe  which  tells 
that  Man,  as  he  was  in  the  beginning,  was  diyided  into 
men,  as  the  hand  was  divided  into  fingers,  the  better 
to  answer  the  end  of  his  being.  The  fable  oovers  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  One  Man;  present  to  indiyid- 
nals  only  in  a  partial  manner;  and  that  we  must  take 
the  whole  of  society  to  find  the  whole  num.  Unforta- 
nately  the  nnit  has  been  too  minutely  snbdiTided,  and 
many  faculties  are  practically  lost  for  want  of  use. 

''The  state  of  society  is  one  in  which  the  members 
have  suffered  amputation  from  the  trunk,  and  strut  about 
so  many  walking  monsters,  —  a  good  finger,  a  neck,  a 
stomach,  an  elbow,  but  never  a  man.  Man  is  thus  meta- 
morphosed into  a  thing,  into  many  things.  .  .  .  The 
priest  becomes  a  form;  the  attorney  a  statute  book;  the 
mechanic  a  machine ;  the  sailor  a  rope  of  the  ship." 

This  complaint  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Scaliger 
says,  as  quoted  by  omniyorous  old  Burton:  ^iVe- 
quaquam  nos  honUnea  sftmus  aed  partes  homims.** 
The  old  illustration  of  this  used  to  be  found  in  jnn« 
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making.  It  took  twenty  di£Eerent  workmen  to  make 
a  pin,  beginning  with  drawing  the  wire  and  ending 
with  sticking  in  the  paper.  Each  expert,  akilled  in 
one  small  performance  only,  was  reduced  to  a  minute 
fraction  of  a  fraction  of  humanity.  If  the  complaint 
was  legitimate  in  Scaliger's  time,  it  was  bettor 
founded  half  a  century  ago  when  Mr.  Emerson  found 
cause  for  it.  It  has  still  more  serious  significance 
to-day,  when  in  eyery  profession,  in  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  special  acquirements,  special  skill 
have  greatly  tended  to  limit  the  range  of  men's 
thoughts  and  working  Acuities. 

^In  this  distribation  of  functions  the  scholar  is  the 
delegated  intellect.  In  the  right  state  he  is  Man  thinks 
ing.  In  the  degenerate  state,  when  the  Yictim  of  society, 
he  tends  to  become  a  mere  thinker,  or  still  worse,  the 
parrot  of  other  men's  thinking.  In  this  yiew  of  him,  as 
Man  thinking,  the  theory  of  his  office  is  contained.  Wm 
Nature  solicits  with  all  her  placid,  all  her  monitory  pic- 
tares;  him  the  past  instructs;  him  the  fatnre  invites.'' 

Emerson  proceeds  to  describe  and  illustrato  the  in- 
fluences of  nature  upon  the  mind,  returning  to  the 
strain  of  thought  with  which  his  previous  essay  has 
made  us  familiar.  He  next  considers  the  influence  of 
the  past,  and  especially  of  books  as  the  best  type  of 
that  influence.  ^^Books  are  the  best  of  things  well 
used;  abused  among  the  worst.''  It  is  hard  to  distil 
what  is  already  a  quintessence  without  loss  of  what  is 
just  as  good  as  the  product  of  our  labor.  A  sentence 
or  two  may  serve  to  give  an  impression  of  the  epigram- 
matic wisdom  of  his  counseL 

^Each  age  most  write  its  own  books,  or  rather,  each 
generation  for  the  next  saooeeding.  The  books  of  an  older 
period  will  not  fit  this.'' 
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Whena  book  baa  gained  aoeitun  hold  ontlieiiiiiid, 
h  is  liable  to  beoome  an  object  of  idolatrouB  regaid. 

^Instantly  the  book  becomes  hoxIoub:  the  gaide  is  a 
tyrant.  The  slugguh  and  perverted  mind  of  the  mnlti- 
tndO)  slow  to  open  to  the  incursions  of  reason,  having  once 
so  opened,  having  received  this  book,  stands  upon  it  and 
makes  an  outcry  if  it  is  disparaged.  Colleges  are  boilton 
it.  Books  are  written  on  it  hy  thinkers,  not  hy  Man 
thinking;  by  men  of  talent,  that  is,  who  start  wrong,  idio 
set  out  ^m  accepted  dogmas,  not  from  their  own  si^t 
of  principles.  Meek  yomig  men  grow  np  in  libraries,  be- 
lieving it  their  duty  to  accept  the  views  which  Cicero, 
which  Locke,  which  Bacon  have  given;  forgetful  that  Cic- 
ero, Locke,  and  Bacon  were  only  young  men  in  libraries 
when  they  vrrote  these  books. .  .  .  One  must  be  an  inventor 
to  read  well.  As  the  proverb  says,  ^He  that  would  bring 
home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  out  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies. '  .  •  .  When  the  mind  is  braced  hy  labor 
and  invention,  the  page  of  whatever  book  we  read  be- 
comes luminous  with  manifold  allusion.  Every  sentence  is 
doubly  significant,  and  the  sense  of  our  author  is  as  broad 
as  the  world." 

It  is  not  enougb  that  the  scholar  should  be  a  stu- 
dent of  nature  and  of  books.  He  must  take  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  about  him. 


*' Action  is  with  the  scholar  subordinate,  but  it  is 
tial.  Without  it  he  is  not  yet  man.  Without  it  thought 
can  never  ripen  into  truth.  .  .  •  The  true  scholar  grudges 
every  opportunity  of  action  past  by,  as  a  loss  of  power. 
It  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  intellect  moulds 
her  splendid  products.  A  strange  process,  too,  this  by 
which  experience  is  converted  into  thought,  as  a  mulberry 
leaf  is  converted  into  satin.  The  manufacture  goes  for- 
ward at  all  hours." 

Emerson  does  not  use  the  words  ^^unoonsdous  oere- 
bration,''  but  these  last  words  desoribe  tlie  prooess 
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in  an  nnmurtakable  way.  The  beantifiil  puagiaph  in 
which  he  pictures  the  transformation,  the  transfigora- 
tionof  experience,  closes  with  a  sentence  so  thorongfaly 
characteristic,  so  Emersonially  Emersonian,  that  I 
fear  some  readers  who  thought  they  were  his  disciples 
when  they  came  to  it  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  him,  at  least  through  the  pages  of  this  discourse. 
The  reader  shall  have  the  preceding  sentence  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  one  referred  to. 

^There  is  no  &et,  no  event  in  oar  private  history, 
which  shall  not,  sooner  or  later,  lose  its  adhesive,  inert 
form,  and  astonish  us  by  soaring  from  our  body  into  the 
empyrean. 

^Cradle  and  in&ncy,  school  and  playground,  the  fear 
of  boys,  and  dogs,  and  ferules,  the  love  of  little  nudds 
and  berries,  and  many  another  fact  that  once  filled  the 
whole  sky,  are  gone  already;  friend  and  relative,  profes- 
sion and  party,  town  and  country,  nation  and  world,  must 
also  soar  and  sing.*' 

Having  spoken  of  the  education  of  the  scholar  by 
nature,  by  books,  by  action,  he  speaks  of  the  scholar's 
duties.  "They  may  all,"  he  says,  **be  comprised  in 
self -trust."  We  have  to  remember  that  the  sdfhd 
means  is  the  highest  self,  that  consciousness  whicdi  he 
looks  upon  as  open  to  the  influx  of  the  divine  essence 
from  which  it  came,  and  towards  which  all  its  upward 
tendencies  lead,  always  aspiring,  never  resting;  as  he 
sings  in  **  The  Sphinx : "  — 

**  The  heavens  that  now  draw  him 
With  sweetness  untold, 
Onoe  found,  — for  new  heavens 
He  spometh  the  old.'' 

^ilrst  one,  then  another,  we  drain  all  cisterns,  and 
waxing  greater  by  all  these  si^pUes,  we  crave  a  bettw  and 
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move  abandant  food.  The  man  htm  never  lived  that  can 
foed  OB  ever.  The  hmnan  mind  eannot  be  enshrined  in  a 
peraon  who  ahall  set  a  barrier  on  any  one  aide  to  thia  on- 
boanded,  miboondable  empire.  It  is  one  eentral  fire, 
which,  flaming  now  oat  of  the  lips  of  Etna,  lightens  the 
capes  of  Sicily,  and  now  oat  of  the  throat  of  Vesorias, 
illominates  the  towers  and  yineyards  of  Naples.  It  is  one 
lig^t  which  beams  oat  of  a  thoasand  stars.  It  is  one  sool 
which  animates  all  men.** 

And  so  he  eomes  to  the  speoial  applioatbn  of  the 
principles  he  has  laid  down  to  the  American  scholar 
of  to-day.  He  does  not  spare  his  oensnre;  he  is  full 
of  noble  trost  and  manly  courage.  Very  refreshing 
it  is  to  remember  in  this  day  of  specialists,  when  the 
walking  fraction  of  humanity  be  speaks  of  woold 
hardly  indnde  a  whole  finger,  but  rather  confine  itself 
to  the  single  joint  of  the  finger,  snch  words  as  these:  — 

''The  scholar  is  that  man  who  mast  take  op  into  him- 
self all  the  ability  of  the  time,  all  the  eontribations  of 
the  past,  all  the  hopes  of  the  fatare.  He  most  be  a  ani* 
▼eraity  of  knowledges.  .  •  .  We  haye  listened  too  long 
to  the  eoartly  mases  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican freeman  is  already  suspected  to  be  timid,  imitative, 
tame.  .  .  .  The  scholar  is  decent,  indolent,  complaisant. 
.  .  .  The  mind  of  this  country,  taught  to  aim  at  low  ob- 
jects, eats  upon  itself.  There  is  no  work  for  any  but  the 
decorous  and  the  complaisant.'' 

The  young  men  of  promise  are  discouraged  and  dis- 
gusted. 

''What  is  the  remedy?  They  did  not  yet  see,  and 
thousands  of  young  men  as  hopeful  now  crowding  to  the 
barriers  for  the  career  do  not  yet  see,  that  if  the  single 
man  plant  himself  indomitably  on  his  instincts,  and  thm 
abide,  the  huge  world  will  come  round  to  him.'' 

Each  man  must  be  a  unit,  —-must  yield  that  pecu- 
liar fruit  which  he  was  created  to  bear. 
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^We  will  walk  on  our  own  feet;  we  will  work  with 
our  own  luundB ;  we  will  speak  oar  own  minds.  .  .  •  A 
nation  of  men  will  for  the  first  time  exist,  because  each 
believes  himself  inspired  hy  the  Divine  Soul  which  also 
inspires  all  men.** 

This  grand  oration  was  our  intellectoal  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  heard  in 
the  halls  of  Harvard  since  Samuel  Adams  supported 
the  affirmative  of  the  question,  ^^  Whether  it  be  law- 
ful to  resist  the  chief  magistrate,  if  the  conunonwealdi 
cannot  otherwise  be  preserved."  It  was  easy  to  find 
fault  with  an  expression  here  and  there.  The  dignity, 
not  to  say  the  formality,  of  an  Academic  assembly  was 
startled  by  the  realism  that  looked  for  the  infinite  in 
^the  meal  in  the  firkin,  the  milk  in  the  pan.''  They 
oould  understand  the  deep  thoughts  suggested  by  ^the 
meanest  flower  that  blows,"  but  these  domestic  illus- 
trations  had  a  kind  of  nursery  homeliness  about  them 
which  the  grave  professors  and  sedate  clergymen  were 
unused  to  expect  on  so  stately  an  occasion.  But  ih» 
young  men  went  out  from  it  as  if  a  prophet  had  been 
proclaiming  to  them  ^^Thus  saith  the  Lord."  No  lis- 
tener ever  forgot  that  address,  and  among  all  the  no- 
Ue  utterances  of  the  speaker  it  may  be  questi<med  if 
one  efver  contained  more  truth  in  language  more  like 
that  of  immediate  inspiration. 
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CHAFTEB  V. 
183&-1843.    Ml.  S6-40. 

{  1.  DiTiiiitj  Sehool  AddroM.  —  Cogreipondcnee.  —  Leetant 
on  Hmmui  Life.  —  Lettozs  to  James  Froeman  CUtdw.  ^ 
Dartmouth  College  AddreM :  literary  Ethiea.— Watenrille 
College  Addreas :  The  Metliod  of  Nature. »  Other  Addresiea: 
MaatheBeformer.— Lecture  on  the  Timee. — Hie  Consexra- 
tm.  —  The  Traoioendentaliat  —Boston  << Tranaoendental- 
iam."— «The  DiaL'*— Brook  Farm. 

§2.  Fint  Series  of  Essays  pnUished.  —  Contents :  HistoKy, 
Self-Reliance,  Compensation,  Spiritoal  Laws,  Lore,  Friend- 
ship^ Fmdencey  Heroism,  Hie  Orer-Sool,  Cirdes,  Intellect, 
Art  —  Emerson's  Account  of  his  Mode  of  Life  in  a  Letter  to 
Carlyle.  —  Death  of  Emerson's  Son.  —  Threnody. 

§  1.  On  Sunday  eyening,  July  15,  1888,  Emerson 
deliyered  an  acMreag  before  the  senior  olass  in  Di- 
yinily  Coll^;8,  Cambridge,  which  caused  a  profound 
sensation  in  religions  circles,  and  led  to  acontroversy, 
in  which  Emerson  had  litUe  more  than  the  part  of 
Patrodns  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  over 
his  body.  In  its  simplest  and  broadest  statement  this 
discourse  was  a  plea  for  the  individual  consciousness 
as  against  all  historical  creeds,  bibles,  churches;  for 
the  soul  as  the  supreme  judge  in  spiritual  matters. 

He  begins  with  a  beautiful  picture  which  must  be 
transferred  without  the  change  of  an  expression:  — 

^In  this  refulgent  summer,  it  has  been  a  Inxory  to 
draw  the  breath  of  life.  Thegrass  grows,  the  bads  borst, 
the  meadow  is  iqK>tted  with  fire  and  gold  in  the  tint  of 
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flowen.  The  ab  is  fall  of  bbd0»  and  sweet  with  the 
fareath  of  the  pine,  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the  new  hay. 
Ni^  brings  no  gloom  to  the  heart  with  its  welcome 
shade.  Throng  the  transparent  darkness  the  stars  poor 
their  almost  spiritual  rays.  Man  nnder  them  seems  a 
young  child,  and  his  hnge  globe  a  toy.  The  cool  night 
bathes  the  world  as  witi^  a  riyer,  and  prepares  his  eyes 
again  for  the  crimscm  dawn.^ 

How  softfy  the  phrases  of  the  gentle  iconoclast  steal 
upon  the  ear,  and  how  they  must  have  faoshed  tlie 
questioning  aadience  into  pleased  attentioni  The 
^Song  of  Songs,  which  is  S<domon's,"  could  not  have 
wooed  the  listener  more  sweetly.  ^^Tlqr  lips  drop  as 
the  honeycomb:  honey  and  milk  are  under  tigrtcmguev 
and  the  smell  of  ti^  garments  is  like  the  smell  o£ 
Lebanon."  And  this  was  the  prelude  of  a  discourse 
which,  when  it  came  to  be  printed,  &red  at  the  hands 
of  many  a  theologian,  who  did  not  think  himself  a 
bigot,  as  the  roll  which  Baruch  wrote  with  ink  from 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  &red  at  the  hands  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  the  King  of  Judah.  He  listened  while  Jehndi 
read  the  opening  passages.  But  **when  Jehudi  had 
read  three  or  four  leaves  he  cut  it  with  the  penknife, 
and  cast  it  into  the  fire  that  was  on  the  hearth,  until 
all  the  roU  was  consumed  in  the  fire  that  was  on  the 
hearth.''  Such  was  probably  the  ia,te  of  many  a  copy 
of  this  famous  discourse. 

It  is  reverential,  but  it  is  also  revoluticnaiy.  The 
file-leaders  of  Unitarianism  drew  back  in  dismay,  and 
the  iU  names  which  had  often  been  applied  to  them 
were  now  heard  from  their  own  lips  as  befitting  this 
new  heresy;  if  so  mild  a  reproach  as  that  of  heresy 
belonged  to  this  alarming  manifesto.  And  yet,  so 
changed  is  the  whole  aspect  of  the  theological  woild 
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riiice  the  time  when  that  diiooiine  wm  deliYered  that 
it  is  read  as  oalmty  to-day  as  a  MtnmM*  ^eleotion 
sermon,"  if  soeh  are  ever  read  at  alL  A  few  ex- 
tracts, abstracts,  and  comments  may  give  the  reader 
who  has  not  the  address  before  him  some  idea  of  its 
contents  and  its  tendencies. 

The  material  nniyerse,  which  he  has  jnst  pictured  in 
its  summer  beauty,  deserves  our  admiration.  But 
when  tlie  mind  opena  and  reveals  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  world  of  phenomena,  it  al^yiTilrg  into  a  mere 
fable  Mid  iUustration  of  this  mind.  What  am  I? 
What  is?  —  are  questions  always  asked,  never  fufly 
answered.     We  woidd  study  and  admire  forever. 

But  above  intellectual  curiosity,  there  is  the  senti- 
ment of  virtue.  Man  is  bom  for  the  good,  for  the 
perfect,  low  as  he  now  lies  in  evil  and  weakness. 

^The  sentiment  of  virtne  is  a  reverence  and  delight  in 
the  presence  of  certain  divine  laws.  .  .  .  These  laws  re- 
fuse to  be  adequately  stated.  •  .  •  They  elude  our  perse- 
vering thou^^t;  yet  we  read  them  hourly  in  each  other's 
&oes,  in  each  other's  actions,  in  our  own  remorse.  •  .  • 
The  intuition  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  an  insight  of  the 
perfection  of  the  laws  of  the  soul.  These  laws  execute 
themselves.  .  •  •  As  we  are,  so  we  associate.  The 
good,  by  affinity,  seek  the  good;  the  vile,  by  affinity,  the 
vile.  Thus,  of  their  own  volition,  soids  proceed  into 
heaven,  into  hell.'' 

These  &cts,  Emerson  says,  have  always  suggested 
to  man  that  the  world  is  the  product  not  of  manifold 
power,  but  of  one  will,  of  one  mind,  —  that  one  mind 
is  everywhere  active.  ^^All  things  proceed  out  of 
the  same  spirit,  and  all  things  conspire  with  it." 
WhOeaman  seeks  good  ends,  nature  helps  him;  when 
lie  seeks  other  ends,  his  being  shrinks,  ^^he  becomes 
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leas  and  less,  a  mote,  a  point,  until  abaolnte  badnees 
is  absolute  death.''  ^^When  he  says  ^I  ought; '  when 
love  warms  him;  when  he  ohooses,  warned  from  on 
high,  the  good  and  great  deed;  then  deep  melodies 
wander  through  his  soul  from  Supreme  Wisdom*" 

^This  sentiment  lies  at  the  foondation  of  society  and 
saccessivelj  creates  all  forms  of  worship.  •  •  .  This  thou^^t 
dwelled  always  deepest  in  the  minds  of  men  in  the  devoot 
and  contemplatiTO  East;  not  alone  in  Palestine,  where  it 
reached  its  purest  expression,  bat  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  in 
India,  in  China.  Europe  has  always  owed  to  Oriental 
genius  its  divine  impulses.  What  these  holy  baids  said, 
all  sane  men  found  agreeable  and  true.  And  the  unique 
impression  of  Jesns  upon  mankind,  idiose  name  is  not  so 
much  written  as  ploughed  into  the  history  of  this  world, 
is  proof  of  the  subtle  yirtne  of  this  Infusion.'' 

But  this  truth  cannot  be  received  at  second  hand; 
it  is  an  intuition.  What  another  announces,  I  must 
find  true  in  myself,  or  I  must  reject  it.  If  the  word 
of  another  is  taken  instead  of  this  primary  faith,  the 
church,  the  state,  art,  letters,  life,  all  suffer  degrada- 
tion, —  ^^the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  lost;  the  base 
doctrine  of  the  majority  of  voices  usurps  the  place  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul.'' 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  view  that  he 
takes  of  Christianity  and  its  Founder,  and  sufficiently 
explain  the  antagonism  called  forth  by  the  discourse: 

^Jesns  Christ  belonged  to  the  true  race  of  prophets. 
He  saw  with  open  eye  the  mystery  of  the  sonl.  Drawn 
by  its  severe  harmony,  ravished  with  its  beauty,  he  lived 
in  it,  and  had  his  being  there.  Alone  in  all  history  he 
estimated  the  greatness  of  man.  One  man  was  true  to 
what  is  in  you  and  me.  He  saw  that  God  incarnates  him- 
self in  man,  and  evermore  goes  forth  anew  to  take  posses- 
sion ol  his  World.     He  sidd,  in  this  jubilee  of  suUima 
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emotiofliy  'I  am  diyine*  Through  me  God  acts;  throogh 
me,  speaks.  Would  joa  see  God,  see  me;  or  see  thee, 
when  ihoa  also  thinkest  as  I  now  think/  Bat  what  a 
distortimi  did  his  dootrine  and  memory  sailer  in  the  same, 
in  the  next,  and  the  following  ages  I  There  is  no  doctrine 
of  the  Reason  which  will  hear  to  he  taught  hy  the  Under- 
standing. The  nnderstanding  caught  this  high  chant 
from  the  poet's  lips,  and  said,  in  the  next  age,  *This  was 
Jehovah  come  down  out  of  heayen.  I  will  kill  you  if  you 
say  he  was  a  man.'  The  idioms  of  his  language  and  the 
figures  of  his  rhetoric  have  usurped  the  place  of  his  truth; 
and  churches  are  not  built  on  his  principles,  hut  on  his 
tropes.  Christianity  became  a  Mythus,  as  the  poetic 
teaching  of  Greece  and  of  Egypt,  before.  He  Bpcke  of 
miracles;  for  he  felt  that  man's  life  was  a  miracle,  and 
all  that  man  doth,  and  he  knew  that  this  miracle  shines  as 
the  character  ascends.  But  the  word  Miracle,  as  pro- 
nounced by  Christian  churches,  gives  a  false  impression;  it 
18  Monster.  It  is  not  one  with  the  blowing  clover  and  the 
fiillitig  rain." 

He  prooeeda  to  point  out  what  he  oonsidera  the 
great  defects  of  historical  Christiamiy.  It  has  exag- 
gerated the  personal,  the  positive,  the  ritual.  It  has 
wroi^ed  mankind  by  monopolizing  all  virtues  for  the 
Christian  name.  It  is  only  by  his  holy  thooghts  that 
Jesus  serves  us.  ^^To  aim  to  conyert  a  man  by  mira- 
cles is  a  profanation  of  the  soul.''  The  preachers  do 
a  wrong  to  Jesus  by  removing  him  from  our  human 
sympathies;  they  should  not  d^rade  his  life  and  dia- 
logues by  insulaticm  and  peculiarity. 

Another  defect  of  the  traditional  and  limited  way 
of  using  the  mind  of  Christ  is  that  the  Moral  Nature 
—  the  Law  of  Laws — is  not  explored  as  die  fountain 
of  the  established  teaching  in  society. 

^  Men  have  come  to  speak  of  the  revelation  as  some- 
what hmg  ago  given  and  done»  as  if  God  were  dead.  .  .  . 
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The  soul  IB  not  preached.  The  chnrch  seems  to  totter  to 
its  fall,  almost  all  life  eztinet.  •  •  •  The  stationariness 
of  religion;  the  assumption  that  the  age  of  inspiration 
is  pasty  that  the  Bible  is  closed;  the  fear  of  degrading 
the  character  of  Jesos  hy  representing  him  as  a  man; 
indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  the  falsehood  of  oar  the- 
ology. It  is  the  office  of  a  tme  teacher  to  show  ns  that 
God  isy  not  was;  that  he  speaketh,  not  spake.  The  true 
Christianity — a  fidth  like  Christ's  in  the  infinitude  of 
man — is  lost.'' 

When  Emerson  came  to  wliat  his  earlier  ancestors 
would  liave  called  the  ^^ practical  application,"  some 
of  his  young  hearers  must  have  been  startled  at  the 
style  of  his  address. 

^Yourself  a  new-bom  bard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cast 
behind  yon  all  conformity,  and  acquaint  men  at  first 
hand  with  Deity.  Look  to  it  first  and  only,  that  fash- 
ion, cnstom,  anthority,  pleasure,  and  money  are  nothing 
to  you,  —  are  not  bandages  oyer  your  eyes,  that  you  can- 
not see,  —  but  live  with  the  priyilege  of  the  immeasurable 
mind." 

Emerson  recognized  two  inestimable  adYantagee  a« 
the  gift  of  Christianity:  first  the  Sabbath, — hardly 
a  Christian  institation,  — and  secondly  the  institution 
of  preaching.  He  spoke  not  only  eloquently,  bnt 
with  erery  eTidence  of  deep  sincerity  and  oonTiction. 
He  had  sacrificed  an  enviable  position  to  that  inner 
voice  of  duty  which  he  now  proclaimed  as  the  sover- 
eign law  over  all  written  or  spoken  words.  But  he 
was  Mgft^iliwg  the  cherished  beliefs  of  those  before 
him,  and  of  Christendom  generally;  not  with  hard  or 
bitter  words,  not  with  sarcasm  or  levity,  rather  as 
one  who  felt  himpiftlf  charged  with  a  message  from  the 
same  divinity  who  had  inspired  the  prophets  and 
evangelists  ci  old  with  whatever  truth  was  in  thdr 
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metsageB.  He  miglit  be  wrong,  but  his  words  oanied 
ihe  evidenoe  of  his  own  serene,  nnshftken  oonfidenoe 
that  the  spirit  of  all  truth  was  with  him.  Some  of  his 
audience,  at  least,  must  haye  felt  the  contrast  between 
his  utterances  and  the  formal  diBcourses  they  had  so 
long  listened  to,  and  said  to  themselyes,  ^He  speaks 
*as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes*' " 

Such  teaching,  however,  could  not  be  suffered  to 
go  unchallenged.  Its  doctrines  were  repudiated  in 
''The  Christian  Examiner,"  the  leading  organ  of  tiie 
Unitarian  denomination.  The  Rev.  Henry  Ware, 
greatly  esteemed  and  honored,  whose  colleague  he 
had  been,  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  some  of  the  statements  of 
Emerson's  discourse  would  tend  to  overthrow  the  au- 
thority and  influence  of  Christianity.  To  this  note 
Emerson  returned  the  following  answer:  — 

''What  j€fa  say  about  the  diseoorse  at  Divinity  College 
is  just  what  I  m^t  expect  from  your  truth  and  charity, 
combined  with  your  known  opinions.  I  am  not  a  stick  or 
a  stone,  as  one  said  in  the  old  time,  and  could  not  but 
feel  pain  in  saying  some  things  in  that  place  and  presence 
which  I  supposed  would  meet  with  dissent,  I  may  say,  of 
dear  friends  and  benefactors  of  mine.  Yet,  as  my  con- 
viction is  perfect  in  the  substantial  truth  of  the  doctrines 
of  this  diseoorse,  and  is  not  very  new,  you  will  see  at  once 
that  it  most  appear  very  important  that  it  be  iqK>ken;  and 
I  thought  I  eoold  not  pay  the  nobleness  of  my  friends  so 
mean  a  ec«i|diment  as  to  suppress  my  opposition  to  their 
supposed  views,  out  of  fear  of  offense.  I  would  rather 
say  to  them,  these  things  look  thus  to  me,  to  you  other- 
wise. Let  us  say  our  uttermost  word,  and  let  the  all- 
pervading  truth,  as  it  surely  will,  judge  between  us. 
Either  of  us  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  willingly  apprised  of 
his  error.  Meantime,  I  shall  be  admonished  by  this  ex- 
pression of  your  thought,  to  revise  with  greater  care  the 
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address,  before  it  is  printed  (for  the  use  of  the  class): 
and  I  heartily  thank  yon  for  this  expression  of  yoor  tried 
toleration  and  love." 

Dr.  Ware  followed  up  his  note  with  a  sermon, 
preached  on  the  28d  of  September,  in  which  he  dwelk 
especially  on  the  neoessity  of  adding  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality to  the  abstractions  of  Emerson's  philosophy, 
and  sent  it  to  him  with  a  letter,  the  kindness  and  trae 
Christian  spirit  of  which  were  only  what  were  insepa- 
rable from  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  most 
excellent  and  truly  apostolic  man. 

To  this  letter  Emerson  sent  the  following  reply:  — 

COHOQBD,  Oiiober  8, 188a 
Mt  dsab  Sib,  — I  ought  sooner  to  have  acknowledged 
your  kind  letter  of  last  week,  and  the  sermon  it  aooom- 
panied.  The  letter  was  right  manly  and  noble.  The  ser- 
mon, too,  I  have  read  with  attention.  If  it  assails  any 
doctrine  of  mine,  — perhaps  I  am  not  so  quick  to  see  it  as 
writers  generally,  — certainly  I  did  not  feel  any  disposi- 
tion to  depart  from  my  habitual  contentment,  that  you 
should  say  your  thought,  whilst  I  say  mine.  I  beUere  I 
most  tell  you  what  I  think  of  my  new  position.  It 
strikes  me  yery  oddly  that  good  and  wise  men  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  shonld  thhik  of  raising  me  into  an  ob- 
ject of  criticism.  I  have  always  been  —  from  my  yeiy  in- 
capacity of  methodical  writing — a  ^chartered  libertine,  ** 
free  to  worship  and  free  to  rail,  — lucky  when  I  could 
make  myself  understood,  bat  never  esteemed  near  enough 
to  the  institutions  and  mind  of  society  to  deserve  the  no- 
tice of  the  masters  of  literature  and  rdigion.  I  have  i^ 
preciated  folly  the  advantages  of  my  position,  for  I  well 
know  there  is  no  scholar  less  willing  or  less  able  than  my- 
self to  be  a  polemic.  I  could  not  give  an  account  of  my- 
self, if  challenged.  I  could  not  possibly  give  you  one  of 
the  ^argmnents  "  you  cruelly  hint  at,  on  which  any  doc- 
trine of  mine  stands;  for  I  do  not  know  what  argomMits 
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are  in  referenee  to  any  ezpretdon  of  a  thought.  I  doli^ 
in  tellingwhat  I  think;  bat  if  you  aak  me  bow  I  daie  say 
80,  or  why  it  is  bo,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortal  men. 
I  do  not  even  see  that  either  of  these  questions  admits  of 
an  answer.  So  that  in  the  present  droll  posture  of  my 
afEairs,  when  I  see  myself  suddenly  raised  to  the  impor> 
tanee  of  a  heretie,  I  am  very  uneasy  when  I  advert  to  the 
supposed  duties  of  such  a  personage,  who  is  to  make  good 
his  thesis  against  all  comers.  I  certainly  shall  do  no  such 
thing.  I  shall  read  what  you  and  other  good  men  write, 
as  I  have  always  done,  glad  when  you  spedc  my  thoughts, 
and  skipping  tlie  page  that  has  nothing  for  me.  I  shall 
go  on  just  as  before,  seeing  whatever  I  can,  and  telling 
what  I  see;  and,  I  suppose,  with  the  same  fortune  that 
has  hitherto  attended  me,  —  the  joy  of  finding  that  my  able 
and  better  brothers,  who  work  wiUi  the  sympathy  of  soci- 
ety^  loving  and  beloved,  do  now  and  then  unexpectedly 
confirm  my  conceptions,  and  find  my  nonsense  is  only 
their  own  thou^t  in  motley,  —  and  so  I  am  your  aHeo- 
tionate  servant,  etc. 

The  oontroversy  which  followed  is  a  thing  of  the 
past;  Emerson  took  no  part  in  it,  and  we  need  not 
return  to  the  discussion.  He  knew  his  ofiSce  and  has 
defined  it  in  the  clearest  manner  in  the  letter  just  given, 
—  "seeing  whatever  I  can,  and  telling  what  I  see." 
But  among  his  listeners  and  leaders  was  a  man  of  very 
different  mental  constitution,  not  more  independent  or 
fearless,  but  louder  and  more  combative,  whose  voice 
soon  became  heai^d  and  whose  strength  soon  began  to 
be  felt  in  the  long  battle  between  the  traditional  and 
immanent  inspii'atioo,  ^ — Theodore  Parker.  K  Em- 
erson was  the  moving  spirit,  he  was  the  right  arm  in 
the  convict,  which  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
waged  op  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  winter  of  1838-^9  Emerson  delivered  his 
usual  winter  oonrse  of  lectnres.     He  names  them  in 
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alettortoCarfyleasfoUows:  ''TenLeotores:  L  The 
Dootrine  of  the  Soul;  11.  Home;  m.  The  School; 
IV.  Love;  V.  Genius;  VI.  The  Protert;  VII.  Tra- 
gedy; YlU.  Comedy;  IX.  Duty;  X.  Demonology. 
I  designed  to  add  two  more,  but  my  lungs  played  me 
false  with  unseasonable  inflammation,  so  I  disooursed 
no  more  on  Human  Life.''  Two  or  three  of  these  ti- 
tles only  are  prefixed  to  his  published  leotures  or  es- 
says: Love,  in  the  first  volume  of  ^Essays; "  ^Demon- 
ology,"  in  ^Lectures  and  Biographical  Sketches ; "  and 
""The  Comic/'  in  ''Letters  and  Social  Aims." 

I  owe  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  the  two  follow- 
ing letters  to  my  kind  and  honored  friend,  Jamea 
Freeman  Churke. 

The  first  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  poem  ''The 
Humble-Bee,"  which  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Clarke 
in  "The  Western  Messenger,"  from  the  autograph 
copy,  which  begins  "Fine  humble-bee!  fine  humble- 
beel "  and  has  a  number  of  other  variations  from  the 
poem  as  printed  in  his  collected  works. 

Ck>vooBD,  December  7, 188& 
Mt  deab  Sib,  — Here  are  the  verses.  They  have 
pleased  some  of  my  friends,  and  so  may  please  some  of 
your  readers,  and  you  asked  me  in  the  spring  if  I  hadnH 
somewhat  to  oontribate  to  yoor  journal.  I  remember  in 
yoor  letter  you  mentioned  the  remark  of  some  friend  of 
yoors  that  the  verses,  '^Take,  O  take  those  lips  away,** 
were  not  Shakespeare's;  I  think  they  are.  Beaumont, 
nor  Fletcher,  nor  both  together,  were  ever,  I  think,  vis- 
ited by  sooh  a  starry  gleam  as  that  stanza.  I  know  it 
is  in  ''Bollo,''bat  it  is  in  "Measure  for  Measure '' also ; 
and  I  remember  noticing  that  the  Malones,  and  Stevens, 
and  critical  gentry  were  about  evenly  divided,  these  f <» 
Shakespeare,  and  those  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     But 
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the  intenuil  evidenee  is  all  for  one,  none  for  Um  other. 
If  he  did  not  write  it,  they  did  not,  and  we  fhall  ha^e 
some  fonrtii  unknown  singer.  What  eare  we  who  song 
this  or  that.     It  is  we  at  last  who  sing. 

Tour  friend  and  serrant, 

B.  W.  EMneov. 

TO  JAUS  FBXBMAH  OLABKB. 

CovooBDy  Febnuaqf  27, 1888L 
My  dbab  Sib,  — I  am  veiy  sorry  to  haTe  made  yen 
wait  so  long  for  an  answer  to  your  flattering  request  for 
two  such  little  poems.  Ton  are  quite  welcome  to  the 
lines  ''To  the  Bhodora;  '^  bat  I  think  they  need  the  su- 
perscription [''Lines  on  being  asked,  'Whence  is  the 
Flower?'''].  Of  the  other  Terses  ["Good-bye,  ptoiid 
world,"  etc.]  I  send  yon  a  corrected  copy,  bat  I  wonder 
so  mottk  at  y  oar  wishing  to  print  them  that  I  think  yea 
most  read  them  once  again  with  yoor  critical  spectacles 
before  they  go  farther.  They  were  written  sixteen  yean 
ago,  when  I  kept  school  in  Boston,  and  lired  in  a  corner 
of  Boxbory  called  Canterbary.  They  ha?e  a  slij^  nus- 
anthropy,  a  shade  deeper  than  belongs  to  me;  and  as  it 
seems  nowadays  I  am  a  philosopher  and  am  grown  to  ha^e 
opinions,  I  think  they  most  have  an  apologetic  date^ 
thoag^  I  well  know  that  poetry  that  needs  a  date  is  no 
poetry,  and  soyoa  will  wiselier  sappross  them.  I  heartily 
wish  I  had  any  Terses  which  with  a  clear  mind  I  coald 
■end  yoa  in  liea  of  these  jorenilities.  It  is  strange,  see- 
ing the  deli^  we  take  in  Terses,  that  we  can  so  seldom 
write  them,  and  so  are  not  ashamed  to  lay  iq>  old  ones, 
say  sixteen  years,  instead  of  improrising  them  as  freely  as 
tl^  wind  Uows,  wheneTer  we  and  oar  brothers  are  attaned 
to  nmsic.  I  hare  heard  of  a  citizen  who  made  an  annoal 
j<^.  I  bdicTe  I  haTC  in  April  or  May  an  annual  poetic 
conatua  Thibet  than  qfflaiusj  experimenting  to  the  length 
of  thirty  lines  or  so,  if  I  may  jadge  from  the  dates  of  the 
rhythmical  scraps  I  detect  among  my  MSS.  I  look  open 
this  incontinence  as  merely  the  redundancy  of  a  sascepti- 
bHity  to  poetry  which  makes  all  the  bards  my  daily  trea- 
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soresy  and  I  em  well  mn  the  riak  of  being  ridienloiis  onee 
ft  year  for  the  benefit  of  happy  reading  all  the  other  days. 
In  regard  to  the  Proyidenoe  Discourse,  I  have  no  copy  of 
it;  and  as  far  as  I  remember  its  contents,  I  haTe  since 
used  idiatever  is  striking  in  it;  but  I  will  get  the  MS.,  if 
Margaret  Foller  has  it,  and  yon  shall  have  it  if  it  will 
pass  muster.  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself  of  the  good 
order  yon  gave  me  for  twelve  copies  of  the  ^Carlyle  Mis- 
cellanies," so  soon  as  they  appear.  He,  T.  C,  writes  in 
excellent  spirits  of  his  American  friends  and  readers.  •  .  . 
A  new  book,  he  writes,  is  growing  in  him,  thoogfa  not  to 
begin  until  his  spring  lectures  are  over  (idiich  begin  in 
May).  Tour  sister  Sarah  was  kind  enon^  to  carry  ma 
the  other  day  to  see  some  pencil  sketches  done  by  Stoari 
Newton  when  in  the  Insane  Hospital.  They  seemed  to 
me  to  betray  the  richest  invention,  so  rich  as  almost  to 
say.  Why  draw  any  line,  since  yon  can  draw  all?  Genina 
has  given  you  the  freedom  of  the  oniverse,  why  then  come 
within  any  walls?  And  this  seems  to  be  the  old  moral 
which  we  draw  from  our  fable,  read  it  how  or  where  yoa 
will,  that  we  cannot  make  one  good  stroke  until  we  can 
make  every  possible  stroke;  and  wbeia  we  can  one,  every 
<me  seems  superfluous.  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  good 
wishes  you  said  me  to  open  the  year,  and  I  say  them  back 
again  to  you.  Your  field  is  a  world,  and  all  men  are  your 
spectators,  and  all  men  respect  tho  true  and  great-heitfted 
service  you  render.  And  yet  it  is  not  spectator  nor  spee- 
tade  that  concerns  either  you  or  me.  The  whole  world 
is  sick  of  that  very  ail,  of  being  seen,  and  of  seemliness. 
It  belongs  to  the  brave  now  to  trust  Uiemselves  infinitely, 
and  to  sit  and  hearken  alone.  I  am  glad  to  see  William 
Channing  is  one  of  your  coadjutors.  Mrs.  Jameson's  new 
book,  I  should  think,  would  bring  a  caravan  of  traTollers, 
esthetic,  artistic,  and  what  not,  up  your  mighty  stream, 
or  along  the  lakes  to  Mackinaw.  As  I  read  I  almost 
vowed  an  exploration,  but  I  doubt  if  I  ever  get  beyond 
the  Hudson. 

Tour  affectionate  servant, 

B.  W.  Emebson. 
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On  the  24ih  of  July,  1888,  a  litde  more  fhan  a 
week  after  the  deliyery  of  the  address  before  the 
diyinity  school,  Mr.  Emerson  deliyered  an  oration 
before  the  litenuy  societies  of  Dartmouth  CoU^. 
If  any  rumor  of  the  former  discourse  had  reached 
Dartmouth,  the  audience  must  haye  been  prepared  for 
a  much  more  startling  performance  than  that  to  which 
they  listened.  The  bold  ayowal  which  fluttered  the 
doyecotes  of  Cambridge  would  haye  sounded  like  the 
crash  of  doom  to  the  cautious  old  tenants  of  the  Han- 
oyer  ayiary.  If  there  were  any  drops  of  false  or  ques- 
tionable doctrine  in  the  silyer  shower  of  eloquence 
under  whidb  they  had  been  sitting,  the  plumage  of 
orthodox  glistened  with  unctuous  repellents,  and  a 
shake  or  two  on  coming  out  of  church  left  the  sturdy 
old  dogmatists  as  dry  as  eyer. 

Those  who  remember  the  Dartmouth  College  of  that 
day  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  thought  of  the  contrast 
in  the  way  of  thinking  between  the  speaker  and  the 
larger  part,  or  at  least  the  older  part,  of  his  audience. 
President  Lord  was  well  known  as  the  scri]»tiiral  de- 
fender of  the  institution  of  slayery.  Not  long  before 
a  controyersy  had  arisen,  proyoked  by  the  setting  up 
of  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  by  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, the  most  estimable  and  scholarly  Dr.  Daniel 
Oliyer.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  the  extreme  difference 
between  the  fondamental  conceptions  of  Mr.  Emerson 
and  the  endemic  orthodoxy  of  that  place  and  time 
was  too  great  for  any  hostile  f ediog  to  be  awakened 
by  the  sweet-yoiced  and  peaceful-mannered  speaker. 
There  is  a  kind  of  harmony  between  boldly  contrasted 
beliefs  like  that  between  complementary  colors.  It 
is  when  two  shades  of  the  same  color  are  brought  side 
by  side  that  comparison  makes  them  odious  to  each 
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other.  Mr.  Emerson  could  go  anywhere  and  find 
willing  listeners  among  those  forthest  in  their  belief 
from  the  views  he  held.  Such  was  his  simplicity  of 
speech  and  manner,  such  his  transparent  sincmty, 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  quarrel  with  the  gen- 
tle image-breaker. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Emerson's  Address  is  ^^ Literary 
Ethics.''  It  is  on  the  same  lofty  plane  of  sentiment 
and  in  the  same  exalted  tone  of  eloquence  as  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address.  The  word  ^^impassioned  "  would 
seem  misplaced,  if  applied  to  any  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
orations.  But  these  discourses  were  both  written  and 
deliyered  in  the  freshness  of  his  complete  manhood. 
They  were  produced  at  a  time  when  his  mind  had 
learned  its  powers  and  the  work  to  which  it  was  called, 
in  the  struggle  which  freed  him  from  the  constraint  of 
stereotyped  confessions  of  faith  and  all  peremptory 
external  authority.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  to 
find  some  of  his  paragraphs  glowing  with  heat  and 
sparkling  with  imaginative  illustration. 

^Neither  years  nor  books,"  he  says,  ^have  yet 
availed  to  extirpate  a  prejudice  rooted  in  me,  tiiat  a 
scholar  is  the  favorite  of  Heaven  and  earth,  the  excel- 
lency of  his  country,  the  happiest  of  men."  And  yet, 
he  confesses  that  the  scholars  of  this  country  have 
not  fulfilled  the  reasonable  expectation  of  miuokind. 
^Men  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  indisposed  to  innova- 
tion, and  prefer  any  antiquity,  any  usage,  any  livery 
productive  of  ease  or  profit,  to  the  unproductive  ser- 
vice of  thought."  For  all  this  he  offers  those  correc- 
tives which  in  various  forms  underlie  all  his  teachings. 
^The  resources  of  the  scholar  are  proportioned  to  his 
confidence  in  the  attributes  of  the  Intellect."  New 
lessons  of  spiritual  independence,  fresh  examples  and 
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illustrations,  are  drawn  from  liistory  and  biography. 
There  is  a  passage  here  so  trae  to  nature  that  it  per- 
mits a  half  page  of  quotation  and  a  line  or  two  of 
comment:  — 

^An  intimation  of  these  broad  rights  is  ^•^mili^y  in  the 
gense  of  injury  which  men  feel  in  the  assmnption  of  any 
man  to  limit  their  possible  progress.  We  resent  all  crit- 
ieism  which  denies  ug  anything  that  lies  in  our  line  of  ad- 
TaiLce*  Say  to  the  man  of  letters  that  he  eamiot  paint  a 
Transfiguration,  or  build  a  steamboat,  or  be  a  grand-mar- 
shal, and  ha  will  not  seem  to  himself  depreciated.  Bat 
deny  to  him  any  quality  of  literary  or  metaphysical  power, 
and  he  ib  piqued.  Concede  to  him  genius,  which  is  a  sort 
of  Stoical  pimum  annulling  the  ccMnparative,  and  he  is  con- 
tent ;  but  concede  him  talents  nerer  so  rare,  denying  him 
genius,  and  he  is  aggrieved." 

Bttt  it  ought  to  he  added  that  if  the  pleasure  of  de- 
nying the  genius  of  their  betters  were  denied  to  the 
mediocrities,  their  happiness  would  be  forever  blighted. 

From  the  resources  of  the  American  scholar  Mr. 
Emerson  passes  to  his  tasks.  Nature,  as  it  seems  to 
him,  has  never  yet  been  truly  studied.  ^^Poetry  has 
scarce  chanted  its  Brst  song.  The  perpetual  admo- 
nitian  of  Nature  to  us  is,  ^The  world  is  new,  untried. 
Do  not  believe  the  past.  I  give  you  the  universe  a 
virgin  to-d&y. ' ''  And  in  the  same  way  he  would  have 
the  scholar  look  a.t  history,  at  philosophy.  The  world 
belongs  to  the  student,  but  he  must  put  himself  into 
harmony  with  the  constitution  of  things.  ^^He  must 
embrace  solitude  as  a  bride."  Not  superstitiously, 
but  after  having  found  out,  as  a  little  experience  will 
t&Q^h  him,  all  that  soeieiy  can  do  for  him  with  its  fool- 
ish routine.  I  have  spoken  of  the  exalted  strain  into 
which  Mr.  Emerson  sometimes  rises  inthemidstof  his 
general  serenity.     Here  is  an  instance  of  it:  — 
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^Yoa  will  bear  every  day  the  maTinw  of  a  low  pm* 
dence.  You  will  bear  that  the  first  duty  is  to  get  land 
and  money,  place  and  name.  'What  is  this  trath  yoa 
seek  ?  liVliat  is  this  beanty  ? '  men  will  ask,  with  derision* 
If,  neyertbeless,  God  have  called  any  of  you  to  explore 
trath  and  beanty,  be  bold,  be  firm,  be  trae.  When  yoa 
shall  say,  'As  others  do,  so  will  I :  I  renoonce,  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  my  early  visions ;  I  most  eat  the  good  of  the  land, 
and  let  learning  and  romantic  expectations  go,  nntil  a 
more  convenient  season,' — then  dies  the  man  in  you; 
then  once  more  perish  the  bads  of  art,  and  poetry,  and 
science,  as  they  have  died  already  in  a  thonsand  thoasand 
men.  .  •  .  Bend  to  the  persaasion  which  is  flowing  to  yoa 
from  every  object  in  nature,  to  be  its  tongae  to  the  heart 
of  man,  and  to  show  the  besotted  world  how  passing  fair 
is  wisdom.  .  .  .  Why  should  yoa  renounce  your  right  to 
traverse  the  starlit  deserts  of  truth,  for  the  premature 
comforts  of  an  acre,  house,  and  barn  ?  Trath  also  has  its 
roof  and  bed  and  board.  Make  yourself  necessary  to  the 
world,  and  mankind  will  give  you  bread ;  and  if  not  store 
of  it,  yet  such  as  shall  not  take  away  your  property  in  all 
men's  possessions,  in  all  men's  affections,  in  art,  in  na- 
ture, and  in  hope." 

The  next  address  Emerson  delivered  was  ^The 
Method  of  Nature,"  before  the  Society  of  the  Adelphi, 
in  Waterville  CoU^e,  Maine,  August  11,  1841. 

In  writing  to  Carlyle  on  the  81st  of  July,  he  says: 
^Als  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I,  incorrigible 
spouting  Yankee,  am  writing  an  oration  to  deliver  to 
the  boys  in  one  of  our  little  country  colleges  nine  days 
hence.  •  •  •  My  whole  philosophy — which  is  very 
real — teaches  acquiescence  and  optimism.  Only 
when  I  see  how  much  work  is  to  be  done,  what  room 
for  a  poet — for  any  spiritualist  —  in  this  great,  intel- 
ligent, sensual,  and  avaricious  America,  I  lament  my 
fumbling  fingers  and  stammering  tongue/'    It  may 
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be  remembered  tbat  Mr.  Matdiew  Arnold  quoted  the 
expression  about  America,  wbiok  sounded  more 
harshly  as  pronounced  in  a  public  lecture  than  as  read 
in  a  private  letter. 

The  oration  shows  the  same  vein  of  thought  as  the 
letter.  Its  title  is  ''The  Method  of  Nature."  He 
begins  with  congratulations  on  the  enjoyments  and 
promises  of  this  literaiy  anniversary. 

^The  scholars  are  the  priests  of  that  thought  which  es- 
tablishes the  foondations  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  We  hear  too 
much  of  the  results  of  machineiy,  commerce^  and  the  nse- 
fol  arts.  We  are  a  puiy  and  a  fickle  folk.  ATarice, 
hesitation,  and  following  are  our  diseases.  The  rapid 
wealth  which  hundreds  in  the  conmionity  acquire  in  trade, 
or  1^  the  incessant  expansions  of  our  population  and  arts, 
enchants  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest ;  the  luck  of  one  is  the 
hope  of  thousands,  and  the  bribe  acts  like  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  gold  mine  to  impoyerish  the  farm,  the  school, 
the  church,  the  house,  and  the  very  body  and  feature  of 
man.  .  •  •  Whilst  the  multitude  of  men  degrade  each 
other,  and  give  currency  to  desponding  doctrines,  the 
scholar  must  be  a  bringer  of  hope,  and  must  reinforce  man 
against  himself. '' 

I  think  we  may  detect  more  of  the  manner  of  Car* 
lyle  in  this  address  than  in  any  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

''Why  then  goest  thou  as  some  Boswell  or  literary 
worshipper  to  this  saint  or  to  that?  That  is  the  only 
lese-majesty.  Here  art  thou  with  whom  so  long  the  uni- 
yerse  travfdled  in  labor;  darest  thou  think  meanly  of  thy- 
self whom  the  stalwart  Fate  brought  forth  to  unite  his 
ragged  sides,  to  shoot  the  gulf,  to  reconcile  the  irrecon- 
cilable?" 

That  there  is  an  ''intimate  divinity''  which  is  the 
source  of  all  true  wisdom,  that  the  duty  of  man  is  to 
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listen  to  its  yoke  and  to  follow  it,  that  ^^the  sanity  of 
man  needs  the  poise  of  this  immanent  force,"  that  the 
role  is,  ^^Do  what  you  know,  and  perception  is  con- 
verted into  character," — all  this  is  strongly  enforced 
and  richly  illustrated  in  this  oratitm.  Just  how  eas- 
ily it  was  followed  by  the  audience,  jnst  how  &ur  they 
were  satisfied  with  its  large  principles  wrought  into  a 
&w  broad  precepts,  it  would  be  easier  at  this  time  to 
ask  than  to  learn.  We  notice  not  so  much  the  nov- 
elly  of  the  ideas  to  be  found  in  this  discourse  on  The 
Method  of  Nature,  as  the  pictorial  beauty  of  their 
expression.  The  deep  reverence  which  underlicB  all 
Emerson's  speculations  is  well  shown  in  this  para- 
graph:— 

^We  ought  to  celebrate  this  hour  hy  expressions  of 
manly  joy.  Not  thanks,  not  prayer  seem  quite  the  high- 
est or  truest  name  for  our  commuiication  with  the  infinite, 
—but  glad  and  conspiring  reception, — reception  that 
becomes  giving  in  its  tarn,  as  the  receiver  is  only  the  All- 
Giver  in  part  and  in  infancy.  ...  It  is  God  in  us  which 
checks  the  laugnage  of  petition  by  a  grander  thought.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  heart  it  is  said:  'I  am,  and  by  me,  O 
child!  this  fair  body  and  world  of  thine  stands  and  grows. 
I  am,  aU  things  are  mine;  and  all  mine  are  thine.'  " 

We  must  not  quarrel  with  his  peculiar  expressions. 
He  says,  in  this  same  paragra;^,  ^^I  cannot-^nor 
can  any  man — speak  precisely  of  things  so  sublime; 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  wit  of  man,  his  strength,  his 
grace,  his  tendency,  his  art,  is  the  grace  and  the  pres- 
ence of  GtoA.    It  is  beyond  explanation." 

^Wecan  point  nowhere  to  anything  final;  but  tendency 
appears  on  all  hands ;  phmet,  system,  constellation,  total 
nature  is  growing  like  a  field  of  maize  in  July;  is  be- 
c<nning  somewhat  else ;  is  in  rapid  metamorphosis.  Hie 
embiyo  does  not  more  strive  to  be  man,   than  yonder 
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hoJT  of  light  we  call  %  nebula  tends  to  be  a  ring,  a  eomet, 
a  globe,  and  parent  of  new  stara.  .  •  .  In  ehort,  the 
spirit  and  peeoliarity  of  that  impreenon  nature  makes 
on  ns  is  this,  that  it  does  not  exist  to  any  one  or  to  May 
number  of  particular  ends,  bat  to  nomberless  and  end- 
less benefit;  that  there  is  in  it  no  priyate  will,  no  rebel 
leaf  or  limb,  bat  the  whole  is  oppressed  by  one  saperin- 
eombent  tendency,  obeys  that  redundancy  or  excess  of  life 
which  in  conscioas  beii^  we  call  ecstasy*'* 

Here  is  another  of  those  almost  lyrical  passages 
which  seem  too  long  for  the  mnsio  of  rhythm  and  the 
leecmaxioe  of  Ajme:  — 

^The  great  Pan  of  old,  who  was  clothed  in  a  leopard 
skin  to  signify  the  beantifal  variety  of  things,  and  the 
Urmament,  his  coat  of  stars,  was  bat  the  representative  of 
thee,  O  rich  and  varioas  Man!  thoa  palace  of  sight  and 
sound,  carrying  in  thy  senses  the  morning  and  the  night 
and  the  unfathomable  galaxy;  in  thy  brain  the  geometry 
of  the  City  of  God ;  in  thy  heart  the  bower  of  love  and  the 
reahns  of  rig^t  and  wrong. '* 

His  feeling  about  the  soul,  which  has  shown  itself 
in  many  of  the  extracts  already  given,  is  sonmied  np 
in  the  following  sentence:  — 

^'We  cannot  describe  the  natural  history  of  the  soul, 
bat  we  know  that  it  is  divine.  I  cannot  teU  if  these  won« 
derful  qualities  winck  house  to-day  in  this  mortal  frame 
shall  ever  reassemble  in  equal  activity  in  a  similar  frame, 
or  whether  they  have  before  had  a  natural  history  like  that 
of  this  body  you  see  before  you;  but  this  one  thing  I  know, 
that  these  qualities  did  not  now  begin  to  exist,  cannot  be 
sick  with  my  sickness,  nor  buried  in  any  grave;  but  that 
they  circulate  tlirou^^  the  Universe :  before  the  world  was, 
they  were.** 

It  is  hard  to  see  the  distinction  between  the  omni- 
present Deity  recognized  in  our  formal  confessions  ol 
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faith  aad  the  ^^pantheism"  which  is  the  object  of 
dread  to  many  of  the  faithfoL  But  there  are  many 
expressions  in  this  address  which  must  have  sonnded 
strangely  and  vaguely  to  his  Christian  audience. 

^^  Are  there  not  moments  in  the  history  of  heaven 
when  the  human  race  was  not  counted  by  individuals, 
but  was  only  the  Influenced;  was  Gt)d  in  distribution, 
God  rushing  into  multiform  benefit?''  It  might  be 
feared  that  the  practical  philanthropists  would  feel 
that  they  lost  by  his  counsels. 

^The  reforms  whose  fame  now  fills  the  land  with  Tem- 
perance, Anti-Slaveiy,  Non-Besistance,  No  Govenunent, 
Equal  Labor,  fair  and  generous  as  each  appears,  are  poor 
bitter  things  when  prosecuted  for  themselves  as  an  end. 
...  I  say  to  yon  plainly  there  is  no  end  to  wiAeb.  your 
practical  faculty  can  aim  so  sacred  or  so  large,  that,  if  pur- 
sued for  itself,  will  not  at  last  become  carrion  and  an  of- 
fence to  the  nostril.  The  imaginative  faculty  of  the  soul 
must  be  fed  with  objects  immense  and  eternal.  Your  end 
should  be  one  inapprehensible  to  the  senses ;  then  it  will 
be  a  god,  always  approached,  — never  touched;  always 
giving  health." 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  it  was  Emerson's  calling 
to  supply  impulses  and  not  methods.  He  was  not  an 
organizer,  but  a  power  behind  many  organizers,  in- 
spiring them  with  lofty  motive,  giving  breadth  to  their 
views,  always  tendii^  to  become  narrow  through 
oonoentration  on  their  special  objects.  The  oration 
we  have  been  examining  was  delivered  in  the  interval 
between  the  delivery  of  two  addresses,  one  called 
^Man  the  Beformer,"  and  another  called  ^Lecture 
on  the  Times."  In  the  first  he  preaches  the  dignily 
and  virtue  of  manual  labor;  that  ^a  man  should  have 
a  &nn,  or  a  mechanical  craft  for  his  culture; "  that 
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he  cannot  give  xxp  labor  witbont  suffering  some  loss  of 
power.  ^^How  can  the  man  who  has  learned  bat  one 
art  procoie  all  the  oonyenienoes  of  life  honestly? 
Shall  we  say  all  we  think?  —  Perhaps  with  his  own 
hands.  .  •  •  Let  us  learn  the  meaning  of  eoonomy.  •  «  • 
Parched  com  eaten  to-day  that  I  may  have  roast  f oid 
to  my  dinner  on  Sunday  is  a  baseness;  but  parched  com 
and  a  house  with  one  apartment,  that  1  may  be  free 
of  aU  perturbations,  that  I  may  be  serene  and  docile 
to  what  the  mind  shall  speak,  and  girt  and  road-ready 
for  the  lowest  mission  of  knowledge  or  goodwill,  is 
frugality  for  gods  and  heroes/' 

This  was  what  Emerson  wrote  in  Januaiy,  1841. 
This  ^house  with  one  apartment "  was  wbsA  Thoreaa 
built  with  his  own  hands  in  1846.  In  April  of  the 
fomier  year,  he  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Emerson,  but 
had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  him  previoustyto 
that  time.  Whether  it  was  from  him  that  Thoreau 
got  the  hint  of  the  Walden  cabin  and  the  parched 
com,  or  whether  this  idea  was  working  in  Thoreaa's 
mind  and  was  suggested  to  Emerson  by  him,  is  of  no 
great  consequence.  Emerson,  to  whcnn  he  owed  so 
much,  may  weU  have  adopted  some  of  those  fancies 
which  Thoreau  entertained,  and  afterwards  worked 
out  in  practice.  He  was  at  the  philanthropic  centre 
of  a  good  many  movements  which  he  watched  others 
canying  out,  as  a  calm  and  kindly  spectator,  without 
losing  his  common  sense  for  a  moment.  It  would 
never  haye  occurred  to  him  to  leave  all  the  oonveniences 
and  comforts  of  life  to  go  and  dwell  in  a  shanty,  so  as 
to  prove  to  himseH  that  he  could  live  like  a  savage, 
or  like  his  friends  ^^Teague  and  his  jade,''  as  he 
called  the  man  and  brother  and  sister,  more  com- 
monly known  nowadays  as  Pat,  or  Patrick,  and  his 
old  woman. 
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<^The  Americans  have  many  TirtueB,"  he  si^  inihis 
address,  ^^but  they  have  not  Faith  and  Hope/'  Faith 
and  Hope,  Enthusiasm  and  Love,  are  the  burden  of 
this  address.  But  he  would  regulate  these  qualities 
by  ^a  great  prospectiye  prudence/'  which  shall  medi- 
ate between  the  spiritual  and  the  actual  world. 

In  the  ^^  Lecture  on  the  Times  "  he  shows  very  clearly 
the  e£Eeot  which  a  nearer  contact  with  the  class  of  men 
and  women  who  called  themselves  Beformera  had  upon 
him. 

^The  Reforms  have  their  high  origin  in  an  ideal  jus- 
tice, but  they  do  not  retain  the  purity  of  an  idea,  lliey 
are  quickly  organized  in  some  low,  inadequate  form,  and 
present  no  more  poetic  image  to  the  mind  than  the  evil 
tradition  which  they  reprobated.  They  mix  tho  fire  of  the 
moral  sentiment  with  personal  and  party  heats,  with  mea- 
sureless exaggerations,  and  the  blindness  that  prefers  some 
darling  measure  to  justice  and  truth.  Those  who  are  ur- 
ging with  most  ardor  what  are  called  the  greatest  benefits 
of  manlriTid  are  narrow,  self -pleasing,  conceited  men,  and 
affect  us  as  the  insane  do.  They  bite  us,  and  we  run  mad 
also.  I  think  the  work  of  the  reformer  as  innocent  as 
other  work  that  is  done  around  him;  but  when  I  have  seen 
it  near,  I  do  not  like  it  better.  It  b  done  in  the  same 
way;  it  is  done  profanely,  not  piously;  by  management^ 
hy  tactics  and  clamor." 

All  this,  and  much  more  like  it,  would  hardly  have 
been  listened  to  by  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  various 
reforms,  if  anybody  but  Mr.  Emerson  had  said  it. 
He  undervalued  no  sincere  action  except  to  suggest  a 
wiser  and  better  one.  He  attacked  no  motive  which 
had  a  good  aim,  except  in  view  of  some  larger  and 
loftier  principle.  The  charm  of  his  imagination  and 
the  music  of  his  words  took  away  all  the  sting  trom 
the  thoughts  that  penetrated  to  the  very  marrow  of 
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the  entnmoed  listeners.  Sometimes  it  was  a  splendid 
hyperbole  that  illuminated  a  statement  which  by  the 
dim  light  of  common  speech  would  have  offended  or 
repelled  those  who  sat  before  him.  He  knew  the  force 
dfelix  aadada  as  well  as  any  rhetorician  could  have 
taught  him.  He  addresses  the  reformer  with  one  of 
those  daring  images  which  defy  the  critics. 

^Ab  the  &rmer  casts  into  the  ground  the  finest  ears  of 
his  grain,  the  time  will  come  ndien  we  too  shall  hold  no- 
thing back,  bat  shall  eagerly  conyert  more  than  we  possess 
into  means  and  powers,  when  we  shall  be  willing  to  sow 
the  sun  and  the  moon  for  seeds.** 

He  said  hard  things  to  the  reformer,  especially  to 
the  Abolitionist,  in  his  ^^Lecture  on  the  Times.*'  It 
would  have  taken  a  long  while  to  get  rid  of  slavexy  if 
some  of  Emerson's  teachings  in  this  lecture  had  been 
accepted  as  the  true  gospel  of  liberty.  But  how  much 
its  last  sentence  covers  with  its  soodiing  tributel 

^All  the  newspapers,  all  the  tongues  of  to-day  wiU  of 
eoune  at  first  defame  what  is  noble;  but  yon  who  hold 
not  of  to-day,  not  of  the  times,  but  of  the  Everlasting, 
axe  to  stand  for  it;  and  the  hi^^iest  compliment  man  ever 
receives  from  heaven  is  the  sending  to  him  its  disguised 
and  discredited  angels.** 

The  lectme  called  ''The  Transcendentalist  **  will 
naturally  be  looked  at  with  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch 
as  ihis  term  has  been  very  commonly  applied  to  Emer- 
son, and  to  many  who  were  considered  his  disciples. 
It  has  a  proper  philosofdiical  meaning,  and  it  has  also 
a  local  md  accidental  application  to  the  individuals 
of  a  group  which  came  together  very  much  as  any  lit- 
erary club  mij^  collect  about  a  teacher.  All  this 
comes  out  dearfy  enough  in  the  lecture.  In  the  first 
place,  Eniersonerplains  that  the '^natot^iecos,'*  as  they 
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G^emiaii  seholanliip,  the  growth  of  Boienoe,  the  gener* 
aUzations  of  Goethe,  the  idealism  of  Sohelling,  the  in- 
fluence of  Wordsworth,  of  G>leridge,  of  Carlyle,  and, 
in  our  inunediate  community,  the  writings  of  Chan- 
ning,  — he  left  it  to  others  to  say  of  Emerson,  —  all 
had  their  port  in  this  intellectual  or,  if  we  may  call  it 
so,  spiritual  reyiyal.  He  describes,  with  that  exquisite 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  was  a  part  of  his  mental 
ballast,  the  first  attempt  at  organizing  an  association 
of  cultivated,  thoughtful  people.  They  came  together, 
the  cultiTated,  thoughtful  people,  at  Dr.  John  Collins 
Warren's,  —  Dr.  Channing,  the  great  Dr.  Channing, 
among  the  rest,  full  of  the  great  thoughts  he  wished 
to  impart.  The  preliminaries  went  on  smoothly  enough 
with  the  usual  small  talk,  — 

^  When  a  side-door  opened,  the  whole  company  streamed 
in  to  an  oyster  supper,  crowned  by  excellent  wines  [this 
must  have  been  before  Dr.  Warren's  temperance  epoch], 
and  so  ended  the  first  attempt  to  establish  esthetic  society 
in  Boston. 

^^Some  time  afterwards  Dr.  Channing  opened  his  mind 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ripley,  and  with  some  care  they  inyited 
a  limited  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  present.  Margaret  FoUer,  George  Ripley,  Dr. 
Conyers  Francis,  Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  Hedge,  Mr. 
Brownson,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  William  H.  Channing, 
and  many  others  gradually  drew  together,  and  from  time 
to  time  spent  an  afternoon  at  each  other's  houses  in  a  se- 
rious conversation. " 

With  them  was  another,  ^'a  pure  Idealist,  — who 
read  Plato  as  an  equal,  and  inspired  his  companions 
only  in  proportion  as  they  were  intellectual."  He 
refers,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Alcott.  Emerson  goes  on  to 
say:  — 

^I  think  there  prevailed  at  that  time  a  general  belief 
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in  Boston  that  there  was  some  ooneert  of  doeirinairti  to 
estaUkh  certain  opinions,  and  inaugurate  some  UMnrement 
in  literatnrey  philosophy,  and  religion,  of  idiich  design 
the  supposed  conspirators  were  quite  innocent;  for  th^ 
was  no  concert,  and  only  here  and  there  two  or  three  men 
and  women  who  read  and  wrote,  each  alone,  with  unusual 
yiyacity.  Perhaps  they  only  agreed  in  haying  faUen  upon 
Colerii^  and  Wordsworth  and  Goethe,  then  on  Carlyle, 
with  pleasure  and  sympathy.  Otherwise  their  education 
and  reading  were  not  marked,  but  had  the  American  su- 
perfieialness,  and  their  studies  were  solitary.  I  suppose 
all  of  them  were  surprised  at  this  rumor  of  a  school  or 
sect,  and  certainly  at  the  name  of  Transcendentalism, 
given,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  or  when  it  was  applied.^ 

Emerson's  picture  of  some  of  these  friends  of  his  is 
so  peculiar  as  to  suggest  certain  obvious  and  not  too 
flattering  oonunents. 

^In  like  manner,  if  there  is  anything  grand  and  daring 
in  human  thought  or  virtue;  any  reliance  on  the  vast,  the 
unknown;  any  presentiment;  any  extravagance  of  faith, 
the  spiritualist  adopts  it  as  most  in  nature.  The  Oriental 
mind  has  always  tended  to  this  largeness.  Buddhism  is 
an  expression  of  it.  The  Buddhist  who  thanks  no  man, 
who  says,  'Do  not  flatter  your  benefactors,'  but  who,  in 
his  conviction  that  every  good  deed  can  by  no  possibility 
escape  its  reward,  will  not  deceive  the  benefactor  by  pre- 
tending that  he  has  done  more  than  he  should,  is  a  Tran- 
scendentalist." 

"These  exacting  children  advertise  us  of  our  wants. 
There  is  no  compliment,  no  smooth  speech  with  them; 
they  pay  you  only  this  one  compliment,  of  insatiable  ex- 
pectation; they  aqpire,  they  severely  exact,  and  if  they 
only  stand  fast  in  this  watch-tower,  and  persist  in  demand- 
ing unto  the  end,  and  without  end,  then  are  they  terrible 
friends,  whereof  poet  and  priest  cannot  choose  but  stand 
in  awe;  and  what  if  they  eat  clouds,  and  drink  wind,  they 
have  not  been  without  service  to  the  race  of  man." 
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The  person  who  adopts  ^^any  presentiment,  any  ex- 
traYagance  as  most  in  nature,"  is  not  commonly  called 
a  Transcendentalist,  but  is  known  coUoquially  as  a 
^^crank."  The  person  who  does  not  thank,  by  word 
or  look,  the  friend  or  stranger  who  has  pulled  him  out 
of  the  fire  or  water,  is  fortunate  if  he  gets  off  with  no 
harder  name  than  that  of  a  churl. 

Nothing  was  farther  from  Emerson  himself  than 
whimsical  eccentricity  or  churlish  austerity.  But 
there  was  occasionally  an  air  of  bravado  in  some  of  his 
followers,  as  if  they  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  some 
knowing  machine  which  was  to  give  them  a  monopoly 
of  its  products.  They  claimed  more  for  each  other 
than  was  reasonable,  — so  much  occasionally  that  their 
pretensions  became  ridiculous.  One  was  tempted  to 
ask:  "What  forlorn  hope  have  you  led?  What  im- 
mortal book  have  you  written  ?  What  great  discovery 
have  you  made?  What  heroic  task  of  any  kind  have 
you  performed?"  There  was  too  much  talk  about 
earnestness  and  too  little  real  work  done.  Aspira- 
tion too  frequently  got  as  far  as  the  alpenstock  and 
the  brandy  flask,  but  crossed  no  dangerous  crevasse, 
and  scaled  no  arduous  summit.  In  short,  there  was  a 
kind  of  "Transcendentalist"  dilettanteism,  which  be- 
trayed itself  by  a  phraseology  as  distinctive  as  that  of 
the  Delia  Cruscans  of  an  earlier  time. 

In  reading  the  following  description  of  the  "intel- 
ligent and  religious  persons"  who  belonged  to  the 
"Transcendentalist"  communion,  the  reader  must  re- 
member that  it  is  Emerson  who  draws  the  portrait,  — 
a  friend  and  not  a  scoffer:  — 

^They  are  not  good  citizens,  not  good  members  of  so- 
ciety: unwillingly  they  bear  their  part  of  the  public  and 
private  burdens ;  they  do  not  willingly  share  in  the  public 
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eharitiefl,  in  the  ptablie  leUgiooB rites,  in  the  enterpriMSof 
education,  of  miBsions  foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slaye-trade  or  in  the  temperance  Bociet7. 
They  do  not  even  like  to  yote." 

After  arraigning  the  repreeentatiyee  of  Tranaoen- 
dental  or  spiritoal  belief  8  in  this  vBj,  lie  summons  them 
to  plead  for  themselyes,  and  this  is  what  they  have  to 
flay:  — 

*''New,  we  confess,  and  by  no  means  happy,  is  our  con- 
dition: if  yon  want  the  aid  of  onr  labor,  we  oorselyes 
stand  in  greater  want  of  the  labor.  We  are  miserable 
with  inaction.  We  perish  of  rest  and  mst:  bnt  we  do 
not  like  yonr  work. ' 

<<<Then,'  says  the  world,  ^show  me  yonr  own.' 

"*We  have  none.* 

^''What  will  yon  do,  then?'  cries  the  world. 

«*We  will  wait.' 

"*How  long? ' 

^'ITntil  the  Uniyerse  beckons  and  calls  ns  to  work.' 

*'^Bnt  whilst  yon  wait  yon  grow  old  and  useless.' 

^'Be  it  so :  I  can  sit  in  a  comer  and  perish  (as  yon  call 
it),  bnt  I  will  not  moye  until  I  have  the  highest  com- 
mand.' " 

And  80  the  dissatisfied  tenant  of  this  nnhappy  crea- 
tion goes  on  with  his  reasons  for  doing  nothing. 

It  is  easy  to  stay  away  from  chnrch  and  from  town- 
meetings.  It  is  easy  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
contribution  box  and  to  let  the  subscription  paper  go 
by  us  to  the  next  door.  The  common  duties  of  life 
and  the  good  offices  society  asks  of  us  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselyes  while  we  contemplate  the  in- 
finite. There  is  no  safer  fortress  for  indolence  than 
^the  Everlasting  No."  The  chimney-comer  is  the 
tme  arena  for  this  class  of  philosophers,  and  the  pipe 
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and  mug  famish  their  allnsniffioient  pam^lj.  Eiiier« 
son  undoubtedly  met  with  some  of  them  among  his 
disciples.  His  wise  connsel  did  not  always  find  lis- 
teners in  a  fitting  condition  to  receive  it.  He  was  a 
sower  who  went  forth  to  sow.  Some  of  the  good  seed 
fell  among  the  thorns  of  criticism.  Some  fell  <m  the 
rocks  of  hardened  conservatism.  Some  fell  by  the 
wayside  and  was  picked  up  by  the  idlers  who  went  to 
the  lecture-room  to  get  rid  of  themselves.  But  when 
it  fell  upon  the  right  soil  it  bore  a  growth  of  thou^it 
which  ripened  into  a  harvest  of  large  and  noble  lives. 
Emerson  shows  up  the  weakness  of  his  young  enthu- 
siasts with  that  delicate  wit  which  warns  its  objects 
rather  than  woimds  them.  But  he  makes  it  all  up 
with  the  dreamers  before  he  can  let  them  go. 

^^Society  also  has  its  duties  in  reference  to  this  dass, 
and  most  behold  them  with  what  charity  it  can.  Possibly 
some  benefit  may  yet  accme  from  them  to  the  state.  Be- 
sides our  coarse  implements,  there  must  be  some  few  finw 
instnunents,  —  rain-gauges,  thermometers,  and  telescopes ; 
and  in  society,  besides  farmers,  sailors,  and  weavers, 
there  must  be  a  few  persons  of  purer  fire  kept  specially  as 
gauges  and  meters  of  character;  persons  of  a  fine,  detect- 
ing instinct,  who  note  the  smallest  accnmnlations  of  wit 
and  feeling  in  the  bystander.  Perhaps  too  there  might 
be  room  for  the  exciters  and  monitors ;  collectors  of  the 
heavenly  spark,  with  power  to  convey  the  electricity  to 
others.  Or,  as  the  storm-tossed  vessel  at  sea  speaks  the 
frigate  or  'line-packet '  to  learn  its  longitude,  so  it  may 
not  be  without  its  advantage  that  we  should  now  and  then 
enconnter  rare  and  gifted  men,  to  compare  the  points  of 
our  spiritual  compass,  and  verify  our  bearings  from  supe- 
rior chronometers." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  a  very  captivat- 
ing picture  which  Emerson  draws  of  some  of  his  Tran- 
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soendental  friends.  Their  faults  were  nataralfy  still 
more  olmons  to  those  outside  of  their  eharmed  cirde, 
and  some  prejudice,  very  possibly,  mingled  with  their 
critical  judgments*  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
evidence  of  a  visitor  who  knew  a  good  deal  of  the 
world  as  to  the  impression  theyprodnced  upon  him:  — 

^There  has  sprang  iq>  in  Boston,''  says  Dickens,  in  his 
^American  Notes,"  ''a  sect  of  philosopbers  known  as 
Tnnscendentalists.  On  inqniring  what  this  appellation 
mi^^  be  snppoeed  to  signify,  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  whatever  was  unintdligible  woald  be  certainly 
Transcendental.  Not  deriving  much  comfort  from  this 
eloeidation,  I  pursued  the  inquiry  still  further,  and  foimd 
that  the  Transcendentalists  are  followers  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Oarlyle,  or,  I  ahoold  rather  say,  of  a  follower  of  his,  Mr. 
Bal^  Waldo  Emerson.  This  gentleman  has  written  a 
volume  of  Essays,  in  which,  among  much  that  is  dreamy 
and  fanciful  (if  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so),  there  is 
much  more  that  is  true  and  manly,  honest  and  bold. 
T^WDScendentalism  has  its  occasional  vagaries  (what  school 
has  not?),  but  it  has  good  healthful  qaalities  in  spite  of 
them;  not  least  among  the  number  a  hearty  disgust  of 
Cant,  and  an  aptitude  to  detect  her  in  all  the  million  va- 
rieties of  her  everlasting  wardrobe.  And  therefore,  if  I 
wereaBostonian,  I  think  I  would  beaTranscendentalist.'' 

In  December,  1841,  Emerson  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  ^The  Conservative.'*  It  was  a  time  of  great 
excitement  among  the  members  of  that  cirde  of  which 
lie  was  the  spiritual  leader.  Never  did  Emerson  show 
the  perfect  sanity  which  characterized  his  practical 
judgment  more  beautifully  than  in  this  lecture  and  in 
his  whole  course  with  reference  to  the  intellectual  agi- 
tation of  the  period.  He  is  as  fair  to  the  conservative 
as  to  the  reformer.  He  sees  the  fanaticism  of  the  one 
as  well  as  that  of  the  other.     ^(Conservatism  tends  to 
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imiirearsal  seeming  and  treachery;  believes  in  a  nega- 
tive &te;  believes  that  men's  temper  governs  them; 
that  for  me  it  avails  not  to  trust  in  principles,  they 
will  &dl  me,  I  must  bend  a  little;  itdistmsts  Nature; 
it  thinks  there  is  a  general  law  without  a  particular 
application,  — law  for  all  that  does  not  include  aigr 
one.  Beform  in  its  antagonism  inclines  to  asinine 
resistance,  to  kick  with  hoofs;  it  runs  to  egotism  and 
bloated  self-conceit;  it  runs  to  a  bodiless  pretension, 
to  unnatural  refining  and  elevation,  which  ends  in 
hypocrisy  and  sensual  reaction.  And  so,  whilst  we 
do  not  go  beyond  general  statements,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  of  these  two  metaphysical  antagonists  that 
each  is  a  good  half,  but  an  impossible  whole.'' 

He  has  his  beliefs,  and,  if  you  will,  his  prejudices, 
but  he  loves  fair  play,  and  though  he  sides  witii  the 
party  of  the  future,  he  will  not  be  unjust  to  the  pres- 
ent or  the  past. 

We  read  in  a  letter  from  Emerson  toCarlyle,  dated 
March  12,  1886,  that  Dr.  Channing  ""Liy  awake  all 
night,  he  told  my  friend  last  week,  because  he  had 
learned  in  the  evening  that  some  young  men  pro]K>eed 
to  issue  a  journal,  to  be  called  ^The  Transcendental- 
ist,'  as  the  organ  of  a  spiritual  philosophy."  Again 
on  the  80th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  in  a  letter  in 
which  he  lays  out  a  plan  for  a  visit  of  Carlyle  to  this 
country,  Emerson  says:  — 

^Itwas  suggested  that  if  Mr.  C.  would  undertake  a 
journal  of  which  we  have  talked  much,  hut  which  we  have 
never  yet  produced,  he  would  do  us  great  service,  and  we 
feel  some  confidence  that  it  could  be  made  to  secure  him 
a  support.  It  is  that  project  which  I  mentioned  to  yo« 
in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Bunard,  — a  book  to  be  called  ^Hm 
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Tranieeiidaiitalist;'  or,  <The  Spiritiud  hupmr/  or  the 
like«  •  .  •  Thofle  who  are  most  intereeted  in  it  deogned 
to  make  gratuitooB  contribation  to  its  pages,  uitil  its 
success  could  be  assured." 

The  idea  of  the  grim  Scotdmian  as  editor  of  what 
we  came  in  due  time  to  know  as  ^^The  Dial"  I  A 
concert  of  singing  mice  with  a  savage  and  hnngiy  old 
grimalkin  as  leader  of  the  orchestral  It  was  mneh 
safer  to  be  content  with  Carlyle's  purring  from  his 
own  side  of  the  water,  as  thus:  — 

^  ^The  Boston  Transcendentalist, '  whatever  the  fate 
or  merit  of  it  may  proye  to  be,  is  sorely  an  interesting 
symptom.  There  must  be  tlungB  not  dreamt  of  over  in 
tiiat  Transoeeanie  parish!  I  shall  certainly  wish  well  to 
this  thing;  and  hidl  it  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  things 
better.'' 

There  were  two  notable  prodnets  of  the  inteUeotoal 
ferment  of  the  Transcendental  period  which  deserve 
an  incidental  notice  here,  from  the  dose  connection 
which  Emerson  had  with  one  of  them  and  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  other,  in  which  many  of  his 
friends  were  more  deeply  concerned.  These  were  the 
periodical  just  spoken  of  as  a  possibility  realized,  and 
the  industrial  community  known  as  Brook  Farm. 
They  were  to  a  certain  extent  synchronous, — the 
magazine  b^;inning  in  July,  1840,  and  expiring  in 
April,  1844;  Brook  Farm  being  organized  in  1841, 
and  breaking  up  in  1847. 

''The Dial''  was  edited  at  first  by  Margaret  Fuller, 
afterwards  by  Emerson,  who  contributed  more  than 
forty  artides  in  prose  and  verse,  among  them,  ''The 
Conservatiye,"  "The  Transcendentalist,"  "Chardon 
Street  and  Bible  G>nT6ntion,"  and  some  of  his  best 
and  beet-known  poems,   "The  Problem,"  "Wood- 
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notoB,"  ""The  Sphinx,'' ''Fate/'  The  oUier  primnpal 
writers  were  Margaret  Fuller,  A.  Branson  Alcott, 
(George  Ripley^  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Theodore 
Parker,  William  H.  Channing,  Henry  Thoreao,  Eliot 
Cabot,  John  S.  Dwight,  C.  P.  Cranoh,  William 
Ellery  Channing,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hooper,  and  her  sisteor 
Mrs.  Caroline  Tappan.  Unequal  as  the  oontributionB 
are  in  merit,  the  periodical  is  of  singular  interest.  It 
was  oonceiyed  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  boundless 
hope  and  endiusiasm.  Time  and  a  narrowing  sub- 
soripticm  list  proyed  too  hard  a  trial,  and  its  four  vol- 
umes remain  stranded,  like  some  rare  and  curiously 
patterned  shell  which  a  storm  of  yesterday  has  left  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  the  receding  wayes.  lliereaa  wrote 
for  nearly  every  number.  Margaret  Fuller,  less  at- 
tractive in  print  than  in  conversation,  did  her  port 
as  a  contributor  as  well  as  editor.  Theodore  Pariser 
came  down  with  his  ^^trip-hammer"  in  ito  pages. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Hooper  published  a  few  poems  in  ite  col- 
umns which  remain,  always  beautiful,  in  many  mem- 
ories. Others,  whose  literary  lives  have  fulfilled  their 
earlier  promise,  and  who  are  still  with  us,  helped  for- 
ward the  new  enterprise  widi  their  frequent  contribu- 
tions. It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  back  to  *'The  Dial" 
with  all  ite  crudities.  It  should  be  looked  through 
by  the  side  of  ^^The  Anthology."  Both  were  April 
buds,  opening  before  the  froste  were  over,  but  with 
the  pledge  of  a  better  season. 

We  get  various  hinte  touching  the  new  magazine  in 
the  correspondence  between  Emerson  and  Cariyle. 
Emerson  tells  Carlyle,  a  few  months  before  the  first 
number  appeared,  that  it  will  give  him  a  better  know- 
ledge of  our  young  people  than  any  he  has  had.  It  is 
true  that  unfledged  writers  found  a  pboe  to  try  their 
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wings  in  it,  and  that  makes  it  more  interesting.  This 
was  the  time  above  all  others  when  out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings  was  to  come  forth  strength* 
The  feeling  that  intuition  was  discovering  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  was  the  inspiration  of  these 
^young  people"  to  whom  Emerson  refers.  He  has  to 
i^logize  for  the  first  number.  ^*It  is  not  yet  much," 
lie  says;  ^indeed,  though  no  copy  has  come  to  me,  I 
know  it  is  far  short  of  what  it  should  be,  for  they  have 
BufiEered  puffs  and  dulness  to  creep  in  for  the  nke  of 
the  complement  of  pages,  but  it  is  better  than  any- 
Ihing  we  had.  —  The  Address  of  the  Editors  to  the 
Beaders  is  all  the  prose  that  is  mine,  and  whether 
they  have  printed  a  few  verses  for  me  I  do  not  know." 
They  did  print  ""  Tho  Problem*"  There  were  also 
some  fragments  of  criticism  from  the  writings  of  his 
brother  Charles,  and  the  poem  called  ^^The  Last  Fare- 
well," by  his  brother  Edward,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Emerson's  ^May-Day  and  other  Pieces." 

On  the  80th  of  August,  after  the  periodical  had 
been  published  acoupleof  months,  Emerson  writes:  — 

^Odt  community  begin  to  stand  m  some  terror  of  Tran- 
BcendenUdism ;  and  'The  Dial,'  poor  little  thing,  whose 
first  nomber  contains  scarce  anything  considerable  or  even 
visible,  is  just  now  honored  by  attacks  from  almost  every 
newspaper  and  magazine;  which  at  least  betrays  the  irri- 
tability and  the  instincts  of  the  good  public." 

Carfyle  finds  the  second  number  of  ^The  Dial" 
better  than  the  first,  and  tosses  his  charitable  recog- 
nition, as  if  into  an  alms-basket,  with  his  usual  air 
of  superiority.  He  distinguishes  what  is  Emerson's 
readily, — the  rest  he  speaks  of  as  the  work  of  olvoXW 
for  the  most  port.  ^But  it  is  all  goodand  very  good 
as  a  sotti;  wants  only  a  body,  which  want  means  a 
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great  deal/'  And  again,  ***The  Dial,*  too,  it  is  all 
spirit-like,  aeriform,  anrora-borealis  like.  Will  no 
Angd  body  himself  out  of  that;  no  stalwart  Yankee 
man,  with  color  in  the  cheeks  of  him  and  a  coat  on 
his  back?" 

Emerson,  writing  to  Carlyle  in  March,  1842,  speaks 
of  the  ^^dubious  approbation  on  the  part  of  you  and 
other  men,"  notwithstanding  which  he  foimd  it  widi 
^*a  certain  class  of  men  and  women,  though  few,  an 
object  of  tenderness  and  religion."  So,  when  Mar- 
garet Fuller  gave  it  np,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Yolnme,  Emerson  consented  to  become  its  editor. 
"I  cannot  bid  you  quit  *The  Dial,'"  says  Carlyle, 
^^though  it,  too,  alas,  is  Antinomian  somewhati 
Pergej  perge^  neyertheless." 

In  the  next  letter  he  says:  — 

^'I  loye  your  ^Dial, '  and  yet  it  is  with  a  kind  of  sluid- 
der.  You  seem  to  me  in  danger  of  dividing  yourselves 
from  the  Fact  of  this  present  Universe,  in  which  alone, 
ugly  as  it  is,  can  I  find  any  anchorage,  and  soaring  away 
after  Ideas,  BeHefi^  Revelations,  and  such  like,  — into 
perilous  altitudes,  as  I  think;  beyond  the  curve  of  per- 
petual frost,  for  one  thing.  I  know  not  how  to  uttec 
what  impression  you  give  me;  take  the  above  as  some 
stamping  of  the  fore-hoof." 

A  curious  way  of  characterizing  himflelf  as  a  critic, 
— but  he  was  not  always  as  well-mannered  as  the 
Honyhnhnms. 

To  all  Carlyle's  complaints  of  ""The  Dial's"  short- 
comings Emerson  did  not  pretend  to  give  any  satis- 
&ctory  answer,  but  his  plea  of  guilty,  with  extenuat- 
ing circumstances,  is  yery  honest  and  definite. 

^For  fThe  Dial '  and  its  sins,  I  have  no  defence  to  set 
up.    We  write  aswe  can,  and  we  know  very  little  about  it. 
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If  the  direetion  of  these  qpeealatioiie  it  to  he  deplored,  it 
is  yet  a  fact  for  literary  history  that  all  the  bright  boys 
and  girls  in  New  Englwid,  quite  ignorant  of  each  others 
take  the  world  so,  and  come  and  make  confession  to  &- 
then  and  mothers,  — the  boys,  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
go  into  trade,  the  girls,  that  they  do  not  like  morning 
calls  and  evening  parties.  They  are  all  religions,  bat 
hate  the  churches;  they  reject  all  the  ways  of  living  of 
other  men,  but  have  none  to  offer  in  their  stead.  Per- 
haps one  of  these  days  a  great  Yankee  shall  come,  who  will 
easily  do  the  unknown  deed*^ 

""  All  the  bright  boys  and  girls  in  New  England/* 
and  ""  'The  Dial '  dying  of  inanition! '' 

In  October,  1840,  Emerson  writes  to  Carlyle:  — 

'^  We  are  all  a  little  wild  here  with  nnmberless  projects 
of  social  reform.  Not  a  reading  man  bat  has  a  draft  of 
a  new  community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  I  am  gently 
mad  myself,  and  am  resolved  to  live  cleanly.  George 
Bipley  is  talking  up  a  colony  of  agriculturists  and  schol- 
ars, with  whom  he  threatens  to  take  the  field  and  the  book. 
One  man  renounces  the  use  of  animal  food;  and  another 
of  coin;  and  another  of  domestic  hired  service;  and  an- 
other of  the  state;  and  on  the  whole  we  have  a  commend- 
able share  of  reason  and  hope.'' 
• 

Mr.  Bipley's  project  took  shape  in  the  West  Box- 
Irary  Association,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Brook  Farm.  Emerson  was  not  involved  in  this  un- 
dertaking. He  looked  upon  it  with  ouriosily  and 
interest,  as  he  would  have  looked  at  a  chemical  ex- 
periment, but  he  seems  to  have  had  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  &dth  in  its  practical  working.  *^It  was  a 
noble  and  generous  moyement  in  the  projectors  to  try 
an  experiment  of  better  living.  •  •  •  One  would  say 
that  impulse  was  the  rule  in  the  society,  without  oen- 
tripetal  balance;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  severe  to 
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say,  inteUeotual  sans-culottiain,  an  impatieiioe  of  the 
formal  routmarj  oharaoter  of  our  eduoatumal,  reli- 
gions, social,  and  eoonomical  life  in  Massachnsetts." 

The  reader  will  find  a  fall  detailed  aooonnt  of  the 
Brook  Farm  experiment  in  Mr.  Frothingham's  Life 
of  G^rge  Sipley,  its  f oimder,  and  the  first  president 
of  the  association.  Emerson  had  only  tangential  re- 
lations with  the  experiment,  and  tells  its  story  in  his 
^Historic  Notes*'  yery  kindly  and  respectfolly,  bnt 
with  that  sense  of  the  ridicnlons  in  the  aspect  of  some 
of  its  conditions  which  belongs  to  the  sagadons  com- 
mon-sense side  of  his  nature.  The  married  women,  he 
says,  were  against  the  community.  ^^It  was  to  them 
like  the  brasi^  and  lacquered  life  in  hotels.  The  com- 
mon school  was  well  enough,  but  to  the  common  nur- 
sery they  had  grave  objections.  Eggs  might  be 
hatched  in  ovens,  but  the  hen  on  her  own  account 
much  preferred  the  old  way.  A  hen  without  her 
chickens  was  but  half  a  hen.''  Is  not  the  inaudiUe, 
inward  laughter  of  Emerson  more  refreshing  than  the 
explosions  of  our  noisiest  humorists? 

This  is  his  benevolent  summing  up:  — 

'^The  founders  of  Brook  Farm  should  have  this  praise, 
that  they  made  what  all  people  try  to  make,  an  agreeable 
place  to  live  in.  All  comers,  even  the  most  fastidious, 
found  it  the  pleasantest  of  residences.  It  is  certain 
that  freedom  from  household  routine,  variety  of  character 
and  talent,  variety  of  work,  variety  of  means  of  thoo^ 
and  instruction,  art,  music,  poetry,  reading,  masquerade, 
did  not  permit  sluggishness  or  despondency;  broke  up  rou- 
tine. There  is  agreement  in  the  testimony  that  it  was, 
to  most  of  the  associates,  education;  to  many,  the  most 
important  period  of  their  life,  the  birth  of  valued  friend- 
ships, their  first  acquaintance  with  the  riches  of  conversa- 
tion, their  training  in  behavior.    The  art  of  letter-writing, 
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it  18  said,  WM  iimniWHmly  cultivated,  Letten  ware  aIw»jB 
flying,  not  only  from  hooae  to  hoofle,  bat  £rom  zoom  to 
loom.  It  WM  a  perpetnal  pienie,  a  Freneh  Bevobition  in 
nnall,  an  Age  of  Season  in  a  patty-pan." 

The  public  edifice  called  the  ^Fhalansteiy''  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1846.  The  association  never  recoy- 
ered  from  this  blow,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  dis- 
solved. 

§  2.  Emerson's  first  Tolnme  of  his  collected  Essays 
was  published  in  1841.  In  the  reprint  it  contains 
the  following  essays:  History;  Self -BeUance;  Com- 
pensation; Spiritual  Laws;  Love;  Friendship;  Pru- 
dence; Heroism;  The  Over-Soul;  Circles;  Intelleot; 
Art. 

Once  accustomed  to  Emerson's  larger  formuhe  we 
can  to  a  certain  extent  project  from  our  own  minds  his 
treatment  of  special  subjects.  But  we  cannot  antici- 
pate the  daring  imagination,  the  subtle  wit,  the  curi- 
ous illustrations,  the  felicitous  language,  which  make 
the  lecture  or  the  essay  captivating  as  read,  and 
almost  entrancing  as  listened  to  by  the  teachable  dis- 
ciple. The  reader  must  be  prepaid  for  occasional  ex- 
travagances. Take  the  essay  on  History,  in  the  first 
series  of  Essays,  for  instance.  *'Let  it  suffice  that 
in  the  light  of  these  two  facts,  namely,  that  the  mind 
is  One,  and  that  nature  is  its  correlative,  history  is  to 
be  read  and  written."  When  we  come  to  the  applica- 
tion, in  the  same  essay,  almost  on  the  same  page, 
whatcan  we  make  of  such  discourse  as  this?  Thesen- 
tences  I  quote  do  not  f  oUow  immediately,  one  upon  the 
other,  but  their  sense  is  continuous. 

^  I  hold  our  actoal  knowledge  very  cheap.  Hear  the 
rats  in  the  wall,  see  the  lizard  on  the  fence,  the  fongns 
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onder  foot,  the  liehen  on  the  log.  What  do  I  know  ejm- 
pathetieallj,  morally^  of  either  of  these  worlds  of  life? 
•  •  •  How  many  times  we  must  say  Borne,  and  Paris, 
and  Constantinople!  What  does  Borne  know  of  rat  and 
lizard?  What  are  Olympiads  and  Consolates  to  theee 
neighboring  systems  of  being?  Nay,  what  food  or  ex- 
perience or  succor  have  they  for  the  Esqoimaa  seal-hnnter, 
for  the  Kanaka  in  his  canoe,  for  the  fisherman,  the  steve- 
dore, the  porter?  ** 

The  oonneotion  of  ideas  is  not  obyiouB.  One  can 
hardly  help  being  reminded  of  a  certain  great  man's 
Bochester  speech  as  commonly  reported  by  the  story- 
teller. ^Bome  in  her  proudest  days  never  had  a 
water&ll  a  himdred  and  fifty  feet  h^hl  Greece  in 
her  palmiest  days  never  had  a  water&ll  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high !  Men  of  Bochester,  go  on!  No 
people  ever  lost  their  liberty  who  had  a  waterbdl  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high!  '* 

We  cannot  help  smiling,  perhaps  laughing,  at  the 
odd  mixture  of  Borne  and  rats,  of  Olympiads  and  Es- 
quimaux. But  the  underlying  idea  of  the  interdepen- 
dence of  all  that  exists  in  nature  is  far  from  ridicu- 
lous. Emerson  says,  not  absurdly  or  extravagantly, 
that  ^^every  history  should  be  written  in  a  wisdom 
which  divined  the  range  of  our  affinities  and  looked  at 
facts  as  symbols.'' 

We  have  become  familiar  with  his  doctrine  of 
^^Self-Beliance,"  which  is  the  subject  of  the  second 
lecture  of  the  series.  We  know  that  he  always  and 
everywhere  recognized  that  the  divine  voice  which 
speaks  authoritatively  in  the  soul  of  man  is  the  source 
of  all  our  wisdom.  It  is  a  man's  true  self,  so  that  it 
follows  that  absolute,  supreme  self-reliance  is  the  law 
of  his  being.  But  see  how  he  guards  his  proclama- 
tion of  self-reliance  as  the  guide  of  mankind:  — 
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^Traly  it  deiiiandB  sometluiig  godlike  in  him  who  has 
east  off  Uie  conmion  motives  of  humanity  aad  had  Tentued 
to  tnut  himself  for  a  taskmaster.  High  be  his  heart, 
fidthfol  his  willy  elear  his  sig^t,  that  he  may  in  good  ear- 
nest be  doctrine,  society,  law,  to  himself,  that  a  simple 
purpose  may  be  to  him  as  strong  as  iron  neoessity  is  to 
others!" 

^*  Compensation  "  might  be  preached  in  a  synagogae, 
and  the  rabbi  would  be  praised  for  his  performanoe. 
Emerson  had  been  listening  to  a  sermon  from  a 
preacher  esteemed  for  his  orthodoxy,  in  which  it  was 
assmned  that  judgment  is  not  executed  in  this  world, 
that  the  wicked  are  successful,  and  the  good  are  mis- 
erable. This  last  proposition  agrees  with  John  Bun- 
yan's  view:  — 

^  A  Chzistian  man  is  never  long  at  ease, 
When  one  fzight  'b  gone,  another  doth  him  seise.'* 

Emerson  shows  up  the  ^^suooess"  of  the  bad  man 
and  the  failures  and  trials  of  the  good  man  in  their 
true  spiritual  characters,  with  a  noble  scorn  of  the 
preacher's  low  standard  of  happiness  and  misery, 
which  would  have  made  him  throw  his  sermon  into 
the  fire. 

The  essay  on  Spiritual  Laws  is  full  of  pithy  say- 
ings:— 

^Ab  much  virtue  as  there  is,  so  much  appears;  as  much 
goodness  as  there  is,  so  much  reverence  it  commands.  All 
the  devils  respect  virtue.  ...  A  man  passes  for  that  he 
is  worth.  .  .  .  The  ancestor  of  every  action  is  a  thought. 
...  To  think  is  to  act.  .  .  •  Let  a  man  believe  in  God, 
and  not  in  names  and  places  and  persons.  Let  the  great 
soul  incarnated  in  some  woman's  form,  poor  and  sad  and 
single,  m  some  Dolly  or  Joan,  go  out  to  service  and  sweep 
ehambers  and  scour  floors,  and  its  effulgent  day-beams 
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MDnot  be  hid,  Imt  to  sweep  aad  flooor  will  instantly  ap- 
pear eapieme  aad  beantiful  actiona,  the  top  and  radianee 
of  hnnuui  life,  and  all  people  will  get  mops  and  brooms; 
nntily  lo !  saddenlj  the  great  soul  has  enshrined  itself  in 
some  other  form  and  done  some  other  deed,  and  that  is 
now  the  flower  and  head  of  all  living  nature/' 

This  is  not  any  tihe  worse  for  being  the  flowering 
out  of  a  poetical  bad  of  Greorge  Herbert's.  The 
essay  on  Love  is  poetical,  but  tiie  three  poems,  ^^Ini- 
tial,  DsBmonic,  and  Celestial  Love,"  are  more  nearly 
equal  to  his  subject  tiian  his  prose. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  lecture  on  Friendship 
which  suggests  some  personal  relation  of  Emerson's 
about  which  we  cannot  help  being  inquisitive :  — 

''It  has  seemed  tome  lately  more  possible  than  I  knew, 
to  cany  a  friendship  greatly,  on  one  side,  without  due  cor- 
respondence on  the  other.  Why  should  I  comber  myself 
with  regrets  that  the  receiver  is  not  capacions  ?  It  never 
troubles  the  sun  that  some  of  his  rays  fall  wide  and  vain 
into  ungratofol  space,  and  only  a  small  part  on  the  reflect- 
ing planet.  Let  your  greatness  educate  the  crude  and  cold 
companion.  .  .  .  Yet  these  things  may  hardly  be  said 
without  a  sort  of  treachery  to  the  relation.  The  essence 
of  friendship  is  entireness,  a  total  magnanimity  and  tmst. 
It  most  not  Bormise  or  provide  for  infirmity.  It  treats 
its  object  as  a  god,  that  it  may  deify  both." 

Was  he  thinking  of  his  relations  with  Carlyle?  It 
is  a  curious  subject  of  speculation  what  would  have 
been  the  issue  if  Carlyle  had  come  to  Concord  and 
taken  up  his  abode  under  Emerson's  most  hospitable 
roof.  ''You  shall  not  come  nearer  a  man  by  getting 
into  his  house."  How  oould  they  have  got  on  to- 
gether? Emerson  vras  well-bred,  and  Carlyle  was 
wanting  in  the  social  graces.  "Come  rest  in  this 
bosom"  is  a  sweet  air,  heard  in  the  distance,  too  apt 
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to  be  followed,  after  a  protracted  seaaon  of  doee  pros- 
imity,  by  that  other  strain,  — 

**  Ko,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  pole  I 
BiBe  Alps  between  va  and  whole  oceans  roll  I  ** 

But  Emerson  may  have  been  thinking  of  some  veiy 
different  person,  perhaps  some  ^^  crude  and  cold  com- 
panion "  among  his  disciples,  who  was  not  equal  to 
the  demands  of  friendly  intercourse. 

He  discourses  wisely  on  Prudence,  a  yirtue  which 
he  does  not  claim  for  himself,  and  nobly  on  Heroism, 
which  was  a  shining  part  of  his  own  moral  and  in- 
tellectual being. 

The  points  which  will  be  most  likely  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention  are  the  remarks  on  the  literature  of 
heroism;  the  claim  for  our  own  America,  for  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  Biver  and  Boston  Bay,  in 
spite  of  our  love  for  the  names  of  foreign  and  dassio 
topography ;  and  most  of  all  one  sentence  which, 
coming  from  an  optimist  like  Emerson,  has  a  sound 
of  sad  sincerity  pakiful  to  recognize:  — 

^Who  that  sees  the  meanness  of  onr  politics  but  inly 
congratulates  Washington  that  he  is  long  already  wrapped 
in  Ins  shroud,  and  forever  safe;  that  he  was  laid  sweet  in 
his  grave,  the  hope  of  humanity  not  yet  subjugated  in  him. 
Who  does  not  sometimes  envy  the  good  and  brave  who  are 
no  more  to  suffer  from  the  tumults  of  the  natural  world, 
and  await  with  curious  complacency  the  speedy  term  of  his 
own  conversation  with  finite  nature?  And  yet  the  love 
that  will  be  annihilated  sooner  than  treacherous  has  already 
made  death  impossible,  and  afiBrms  itself  no  mortal,  but 
a  native  of  the  deeps  of  absolute  and  inextinguishable 
being.'' 

In  the  following  essay,  **The  Over-Soul,"  Emerson 
has  attempted  the  impossible.     He  is  as  fully  con- 
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wnous  of  this  taet  as  the  reader  of  his  iliapeodj,  — 
nay,  lie  is  moTe  profoundly  penetrated  with  it  than 
any  of  his  readers.  In  spealdng  of  the  exalted  condi- 
tion the  sonl  is  capable  of  reaching,  he  says,  — 

'^Eyery  man's  words,  who  speaks  from  that  life,  nmst 
sound  Tain  to  those  who  do  not  dwell  in  the  same  thoo^t 
on  their  own  part.  I  dare  not  speak  for  it.  My  words 
do  not  carry  its  august  sense ;  they  fall  short  and  coUL 
Only  itself  can  inspire  whom  it  wiilj  and  hehold!  their 
speech  shall  he  lyri^  and  sweet,  and  uniyersal  as  the  ris- 
ing of  the  wind.  Tet  I  desire,  even  hy  profane  words,  if 
I  may  not  use  sacred,  to  indicate  the  heaven  of  this  deity, 
and  to  report  what  hints  I  have  collected  of  the  transcen- 
dent simplicity  and  energy  of  the  Highest  Law.'' 

^The  Over-Soul"  might  almost  be  called  the  over- 
flov)  of  a  spiritnal  imagination.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  ^^pions,  virtuous,  Gx)d-intoxicated '* 
Spinoza.  When  one  talks  of  the  infinite  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  finite,  when  one  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  absolute  in  the  language  of  the  relative,  his 
words  are  not  symbols,  like  those  applied  to  the  ob- 
jects of  experience,  but  the  shadows  of  symbols,  vary- 
ing with  the  position  and  intensity  of  the  light  of  the 
individual  intelligence.  It  is  a  curious  amusement  to 
trace  many  of  these  thoughts  and  expressions  to  Plato, 
or  Flotinus,  or  Produs,  or  Porphyry,  to  Spinoza  or 
Schelling,  but  the  same  tune  is  a  different  thing 
according  to  the  instrument  on  which  it  is  played. 
There  are  songs  without  words,  and  there  are  stotes 
in  which,  in  place  of  the  trains  of  thought'  moving  in 
endless  procession  with  ever-varying  figures  along  the 
highway  of  consciousness,  the  soul  is  possessed  by  a 
single  all-absorbing  idea,  which,  in  the  highest  state 
of  spiritnal  exaltation,  becomes  a  vision.     Both  Plo- 
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look  upon  Him  wbom  ^no  man  can  see  and  live." 

But  Emerson  states  his  own  position  so  frankly  in 
his  essay  entitled  ^^Cirdes,"  that  the  reader  cannot 
take  issue  with  him  as  against  utterances  which  he 
will  not  defend.  There  can  benodoubt  that  he  would 
hare  confessed  as  muck  with  reference  to  **The  Over- 
Soul"  as  he  has  confessed  with  regard  to  ^^Cirdes,'* 
the  essay  which  follows  ^^The  Over-Soul.*' 

^I  am  not  careful  to  justify  myself.  .  .  •  Bat  lest  I 
should  mislead  any  when  I  have  my  own  head  and  obey 
my  whims,  let  me  remind  the  reader  that  I  am  only  an 
experimenter.  Do  not  set  the  least  value  on  what  I  do, 
or  the  least  discredit  on  what  I  do  not,  as  if  I  pretended 
to  settle  anything  as  true  or  false.  I  unsettle  all  things. 
No  facts  are  to  me  sacred ;  none  are  profane ;  I  simply  ex- 
periment, an  endless  seeker,  with  no  Past  at  my  back." 

Perhaps,  after  reading  these  transcendental  essays  of 
Emerson,  we  might  borrow  Goethe's  language  about 
Spinosa,  as  expressing  the  feeling  with  which  we  are 
left. 

^I  am  reading  Spinoza  with  Frau  von  Stein.  I  feel 
myself  very  near  to  him,  though  his  soul  is  much  deeper 
and  purer  than  mine. 

<^I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  read  Spinoza  straight  throogfa, 
that  at  any  time  the  complete  architecture  of  his  intellec- 
tual system  has  stood  clew  in  view  before  me.  But  when 
I  look  into  him  I  seem  to  understand  him,  —  that  is,  be 
always  appears  to  me  consistent  with  himself,  and  I  can 
always  gather  from  him  very  salutary  influences  for  my 
own  way  of  feeling  and  acting." 

Emerson  would  not  have  pretended  that  he  was 
always  ^* consistent  with  himseLE,"  but  these  ^'salutary 
influences,"  restoring,  enkindling,  vivifying,  are  felt 
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by  many  of  Iiis  readers  wbo  would  liaye  to  oonlees, 
like  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  that  these  thoughts,  or 
thoughts  like  these,  as  he  listened  to  them  in  aleotnre, 
^made  his  head  ache." 

The  three  essays  whioh  follow  *^The  Orer-Soul," 
"CSrdes,"  "Intelleot,"  "Art,"  would  furnish  us  a 
harvest  of  good  sayings,  some  of  whioh  we  should 
recognize  as  parts  of  our  own  (borrowed)  aadomatio 
wisdom. 

^'Beware  when  the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on 
this  planet.     Then  all  things  are  at  risk.'' 

*^God  enters  by  a  private  door  into  every  individual." 

^'God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice  between  truth  and 
rapoae.  Take  which  you  please,  — you  can  never  have 
both/' 

^Thou^  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful, 
we  must  cany  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not." 

But  we  cannot  reconstruct  the  Hanging  Gardens 
with  a  few  bricks  from  Babylon. 

Emerson  describes  his  mode  of  life  in  these  years  in 
a  letter  to  Carlyle,  dated  May  10, 1838. 

^I  occupy,  or  improve,  as  we  Yankees  say,  two  acres 
only  of  God's  earth;  on  which  is  my  house,  my  kitchen- 
gaiden,  my  orchard  of  thirty  young  trees,  my  empty  bam. 
My  house  is  now  a  very  good  one  for  comfort,  and 
abounding  in  room.  Besides  my  house,  I  have,  I  bcdieve^ 
$22,000,  whose  income  in  ordinary  years  is  six  per  cent. 
I  have  no  other  tithe  or  glebe  except  the  income  of  my 
winter  lectures,  which  was  last  winter  $800.  Well,  wiUi 
this  income,  here  at  home,  I  am  a  rich  man.  I  stay  at 
home  and  go  abroad  at  my  own  instance.  I  have  food, 
warmth,  leisure,  books,  friends.  Go  away  from  bome,  I 
am  rich  no  longer.  I  never  have  a  dollar  to  spend  on  a 
fancy.     As  no  wise  man,  I  suj^se,  ever  was  rich  in  the 
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of  fnedom  tofpend,  beoMite  of  the  inwndalion  of 
elaimfl,  so  neither  am  If  who  am  not  wise.  But  at  home, 
I  am  rich,  —  rich  enoogfa  for  ten  brothers.  Mj  wife 
lidian  is  an  incarnation  of  Christianity,  — I  call  her  Asia, 
—  and  keeps  my  philosof^j  from  Antinomianism ;  wj 
mother,  whitest,  mildest,  most  conserratiye  of  ladies, 
whose  only  exception  to  her  mdyersal  preference  for  old 
things  is  her  son;  my  boy,  a  piece  of  love  and  sonshine, 
well  worth  my  watching  from  morning  to  night;  —  these, 
and  three  domestic  women,  iriio  co<^  and  sew,  and  nm 
ion  us,  make  all  my  hoosehold.  Here  I  sit  and  read  and 
write,  with  yery  little  system,  and,  as  &r  as  regards  com- 
position, with  the  most  fragmentary  result:  paragraphs 
incompressible,  each  sentence  an  infinitely  repellent  par- 
ticle.'' 

A  great  sorrow  visited  Emerson  and  his  household 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  On  the  80ih  of  October, 
1841,  he  wrote  to  Carlyle:  ^Mylitdeboy  is  five  years 
old  to-day,  and  almost  old  enongli  to  send  yon  his 
love." 

Fonr  months  later,  on  the  28th  of  Febmary,  1842, 
he  writes  once  more:  — 

^My  dear  friend,  yon  shoold  have  had  this  letter  and 
these  messages  by  the  last  steamer;  bat  when  it  sailed, 
my  son,  ap^£ect  little  boy  of  five  years  and  three  months, 
had  aided  his  earthly  life.  Yon  can  never  sympathize 
with  me;  yon  can  never  know  how  mnch  of  me  such  a 
yoong  child  can  take  away.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  acooonted 
myself  a  very  rich  man,  uid  now  the  poorest  of  all.  What 
woold  it  avail  to  tell  yon  anecdotes  of  a  sweet  and  won- 
derfol  boy,  such  as  we  solace  and  sadden  ourselves  with  at 
home  every  morning  and  evening?  From  a  perfect  health 
and  as  happy  a  life  and  as  happy  influences  as  ever  child 
enjoyed,  he  was  hurried  oat  of  my  arms  in  three  short 
days  by  scarlatina.  We  have  two  babes  yet,  one  girl  of 
three  jrears,  and  one  girl  of  three  months  and  a  week,  bat 
a  promise  like  that  Boy's  I  shall  never  see.     How  often  I 
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hATe  pleMed  myself  that  one  d«y  I  ihoald  send  to  yoa  thii 
Morning  Star  of  mine,  and  stay  at  home  so  gladly  behind 
sneh  a  representative.  I  dare  not  fathom  the  Invisible 
and  Untold  to  inquire  what  relations  to  my  Departed  ones 
I  yet  sustain.'' 

This  was  the  boy  whose  memory  lives  in  the  tender- 
est  and  most  pathetic  of  Emerson's  poems,  the  ^^Thren- 
ody," — a  lament  not  unworthy  of  oomparison  with 
^Lycidas  "  for  dignity,  but  fnll  of  the  simple  pathos 
of  Cowper's  well-remembered  lines  on  the  receipt  of 
his  mother's  picture,  in  the  place  of  Milton's  sonorous 
academic  phrases. 
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**  The  Yoong  Americaii." — Addzew  on  the  AnmTWHtfj  of  Um 
Emancipation  of  the  Kegroes  in  the  British  Weft  Indies.^  — 
Publication  of  the  Second  Series  of  Essays.  —  Contents :  Hie 
Poety  Ezperienooy  Charaoter^  Manners,  Gifts,  Nature,  Polities, 
Nominalist  and  Bealist,  New  England  Bef onners.  —  Pnblioi^ 
tion  of  Poems.  — Second  "^sit  to  England. 

Emerson  was  American  in  aspect,  temperament, 
way  of  thinking,  and  feeling;  American,  with  an  at- 
mospheire  of  Oriental  idealism;  American,  so  far  as  he 
bekmged  to  any  limited  part  of  the  universe.  He  be- 
lieved in  American  institutions,  he  trusted  the  future 
of  the  American  race.  In  the  address  first  mentioned 
in  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  delivered  February 
7,  1844,  he  daims  for  this  country  all  that  the  most 
ardent  patriot  could  ask.  Not  a  few  of  his  fellow- 
oountxymen  will  feel  the  significance  of  the  following 
contrast:-— 

^The  English  have  many  virtues,  many  advantages,  and 
the  proudest  history  in  the  world;  bat  they  need  all  and 
more  than  all  the  resources  of  the  past  to  indemnify  a  he- 
roic gentleman  in  that  country  for  the  mortifications  pre- 
pared for  him  by  the  system  of  society,  and  which  seem  to 

^  These  two  addresses  are  to  be  f  oond  in  the  first  and  eleventh 
volumes,  respeotivelj,  of  the  last  colleotiYe  edition  of  Emer- 
son's works,  namely,  NahHre,  AddreneB^  and  Lectum,  and  jitftt- 
ceUanies. 
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impofle  the  altematnre  to  resist  or  to  avoid  it.  •  •  •  It  ia 
for  Englishmen  to  consider,  not  for  as;  we  only  say.  Let 
ns  live  in  America,  too  thankfol  for  our  want  of  feudal  in- 
stitutions. ...  If  only  the  men  are  employed  in  con- 
spiring with  the  designs  of  the  Spirit  who  led  ns  hither, 
ttid  is  leading  OS  still,  we  shall  quickly  enoo^  adTanceoat 
of  all  hearing  of  oihsn*  censures,  oat  of  all  regrets  of  our 
own,  into  a  new  and  more  excellent  social  state  than  his- 
tory has  recorded.'' 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  leotoie  from 
which  these  passages  are  taken  was  deUvered.  The 
^Yoong  American  "  of  that  day  is  the  more  than  mid- 
dle«4iged  American  of  the  present.  The  intellectnal 
independence  of  our  country  is  fiur  more  solidly  estab- 
lished than  when  this  lecture  was  written.  But  the 
social  alliance  between  certain  daases  of  Americans 
and  English  is  more  and  more  closely  cemented  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  wealth  of  the  new  world  burrows 
its  way  among  the  privil^ed  daases  of  the  old  worUL 
It  is  a  poor  ambition  for  the  possessor  o£  suddenly 
acquired  wealth  to  have  it  appropriated  as  a  feeder 
of  the  impaired  fortunes  of  a  deteriorated  household^ 
with  a  family  record  of  which  its  representatives  axe 
unworthy.  The  plain  and  wholesome  language  o£ 
Emerson  is  on  the  whole  more  needed  now  than  it  was 
when  spoken.  His  words  have  often  been  extolled 
for  their  stimulating  quality;  following  the  same 
analogy,  they  are,  as  in  this  address,  in  a  high  degree 
tonic,  bracing,  strengthening  to  the  American,  who 
requires  to  be  reminded  of  his  privileges  that  he  may 
know  and  find  himself  equal  to  his  duties. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1844,  Emerson  deliv- 
ered in  Concord  an  address  on  the  Anniversaiy  id  the 
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Emaacipatioii  of  the  Negroes  in  tte  British  West  In- 
dia Islands.  This  disoonrse  wonld  not  have  satisfied 
the  Abolitionists.  It  was  too  general  in  its  proposi- 
tions, foil  of  hnmane  and  generous  sentiments,  but 
not  looking  to  their  extreme  and  immediate  method  of 
action. 

Emerson's  second  series  of  Essays  was  pnblished  in 
1844.  There  are  many  sayings  in  the  essay  called 
"The  Poet,"  which  are  meant  for  the  initiated,  raiher 
than  for  him  who  nms,  to  read:  — 

"  AQ  that  we  call  sacred  histoiy  attests  that  the  birth 
of  a  poet  is  the  principal  event  in  chronology.'' 

Doesthissonnd  wild  and  extravagant?  What  were 
the  political  iq>s  and  downs  of  the  Hebrews,  — what 
were  the  squabbles  of  the  tribes  with  each  other,  or 
with  their  neighbors,  compared  to  the  birth  of  that 
poet  to  whom  we  owe  the  Psalms,  — the  sweet  singer 
whose  voice  is  still  the  dearest  of  all  that  ever  sang  to 
the  heart  of  mankind? 

The  poet  finds  his  materials  everywhere,  as  Emer- 
son tells  him  in  this  eloquent  apostrophe:  — 

^Thon  true  land-lord  I  sea-lord!  ur-lordi  Wherever 
snow  falls,  or  water  flows,  or  birds  fly,  wherever  day  and 
night  meet  in  twilight,  wherever  the  blue  heaven  is  hung 
by  doods  or  sown  with  stars,  wherever  are  forms  with 
transparent  Ixrandaries,  wherever  are  outlets  into  celestial 
space,  wherever  is  danger  and  awe  and  love,  —  there  is 
Beauty,  plenteous  as  rain,  shed  for  thee,  and  though  thou 
shonldst  walk  the  world  over,  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to 
find  a  condition  inopportone  or  ignoble." 

^Experience"  is,  as  he  says  himself,  but  a  frag- 
ment.    It  bears  marks  of  having  been  written  in  a 
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less  tranqufl  state  of  mind  ihan  the  odier  essays.  EBs 
most  important  confession  is  this:  — 

^All  writing  comes  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  all  doing 
and  having.  I  would  gladly  be  moral  and  keep  dne  metes 
and  bomids,  which  I  dearly  love,  and  allow  the  most  to  the 
will  of  man;  bat  I  have  set  my  heart  on  honesty  in  this 
chapter,  and  I  can  see  nothing  at  last,  in  snccess  or  &il- 
nre,  than  more  or  less  of  vital  force  supplied  from  tiie 
Eternal.'' 

The  essay  on  Character  requires  no  difficult  study, 
but  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  reading.  A  few 
sentences  from  it  show  the  prevailing  tone  and  doc- 
trine. 

^Character  is  nature  in  the  highest  form.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  ape  it,  or  to  contend  with  it.  Somewhat  is  possi- 
ble of  resistance  and  of  persistence  and  of  creation  to  this 
power,  which  will  foil  all  emulation.  .  .  . 

^Ihere  is  a  class  of  men,  individuals  of  which  appear 
at  long  intervals,  so  eminently  endowed  with  insight  and 
virtue  that  they  have  been  unanimously  saluted  as  dwinej 
and  who  seem  to  be  an  accumulation  of  that  power  we  con- 
sider. .  .  . 

^  '^The  history  of  those  gods  and  saints  which  the  world 
has  written,  and  then  worshipped,  are  documents  of  char- 
acter. The  ages  have  exulted  in  the  manners  of  a  youth 
who  owed  nothing  to  fortune,  and  who  was  hanged  at  the 
Tyburn  of  his  nation,  who,  by  the  pure  quality  of  his  na- 
ture, shed  an  epic  splendor  around  the  facts  of  his  death 
which  has  transfigured  every  particular  into  an  universal 
symbol  for  the  eyes  of  mankind.  This  great  defeat  is 
hitherto  our  highest  fact." 

In  his  essay  on  Manners,  Emerson  gives  us  his 
ideas  of  a  gentleman:  — 

^The  gentleman  is  a  man  of  truth,  lord  of  his  own  ac- 
tions and  expressing  that  lordship  in  his  bdiavior,  not  in 
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maj  mmoDBt  dependent  and  serrile  either  aa  penMM  or 
opmimis  or  poMeesions.  Bejond  this  faet  of  trath  and 
real  {orooy  the  word  denotes  good-n»tiire  or  benerolenee: 
manhood  fint,  and  then  gentleneas.  •  .  •  Power  firtti  or 
no  leading  class.  .  •  •  God  knows  that  all  sorts  of  gentle- 
Boen  knoek  at  the  door;  hut  whenerer  used  in  strictness, 
and  with  any  emphasis,  the  name  will  be  f  oond  to  point 
at  original  energy.  .  •  •  The  famous  gentlemen  of  Asia 
and  Eiorope  have  been  of  this  strong  type :  Saladin,  Sapor, 
the  Cid,  Jolins  Onsar,  Scipio,  Alexander,  Pericles,  and  the 
lordliest  personages.  They  sat  very  carelessly  in  their 
chairs,  and  were  too  excellent  themselyes  to  Taloe  ai^ 
condition  at  a  hig^  rate.  ...  I  could  better  eat  with  one 
who  did  not  respect  the  trath  or  the  laws  than  with  a 
sloven  and  onpresentable  person.  •  .  .  The  person  who 
screams,  or  uses  the  soperlatiye  degree,  or  converses  with 
heat,  pats  whole  drawing-rooms  to  flight.  •  •  •  I  esteem  it 
a  chief  felicity  of  this  coontiy  that  it  excels  in  women.'' 

So  writes  Emerson,  and  prooeeds  to  speak  of  woman 
in  langnage  whioh  seems  almost  to  pant  for  rhythm 
and  rhyme. 

This  essay  is  plain  enough  for  the  least  ^transcen- 
dental" reader.  FranUin  wonld  have  approved  it, 
and  was  himself  a  happy  illustration  of  many  of  the 
qualities  whioh  go  to  the  Emersonian  ideal  of  good 
manners,  a  typical  American,  equal  to  his  poedtion, 
always  as  mnch  so  in  the  palaces  and  salons  of  Paris 
as  in  the  Continental  Congress,  or  the  society  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

^Gifts  "  is  a  dainty  little  essay  with  some  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  some  hints  which  may  help  to  give  form 
to  a  generous  impulse:  — 

^The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself.  Thou  most 
bleed  for  me.     Therefore  the  poet  brings  his  poem;  the 
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•hephnd,  his  lamb;  the  fanner,  com;  the  minery  a  gem; 
the  flailor,  eoral  and  shells;  the  painter,  his  picture;  the 
girl,  a  handkerchief  of  her  own  sewing." 

^Flowers  and  fmits  are  always  fit  preaents;  flowers, 
because  they  are  a  prood  assertion  that  a  ray  of  beauty 
ontvalnes  all  the  ntilitiee  of  the  world.  .  •  •  Fruits  are  ac- 
ceptable gifts,  because  they  are  the  flower  of  commodities, 
and  admit  of  fantastic  Talues  being  attached  to  them." 

^It  is  a  great  happiness  to  get  off  withoat  injmy  and 
heart-bmning  from  one  who  has  had  the  ill-lodL  to  be 
served  by  yon.  It  is  a  very  onerous  business,  this  of  be- 
ing served,  and  the  debtor  naturally  wishes  to  give  yon  a 
slap." 

Emerson  bates  the  anperlative,  but  be  does  unques- 
tionably love  the  tingling  effect  of  a  witty  over-state- 
ment. 

We  bave  recognized  most  of  the  thongbts  in  the 
essay  entitled  ^^Nature,"  in  the  previons  essay  by  the 
same  name,  and  others  wbioh  we  bave  passed  in  review. 
But  there  are  poetical  passages  wbicb  will  give  new 
pleasure. 

Here  is  a  variation  of  the  formula  with  wbioh  we 
are  familiar;  — 

^Nature  is  the  incarnation  of  a  thought,  and  turns  to  a 
thought  again,  as  ice  becomes  water  and  gas.  The  world 
is  mind  precipitated,  and  the  volatile  essence  is  forever 
escaping  again  into  tiie  state  of  free  thought." 

And  bere  is  a  quaint  sentence  with  wbicb  we  may 
take  leave  of  this  essay:  — 

^They  say  that  by  electro-magnetism  your  salad  shall 
be  grown  from  the  seed  whilst  your  fowl  is  roasting  for 
dinner;  it  is  a  symbol  of  our  modem  aims  and  endeavors, 
of  our  condensation  and  acceleration  of  objects;  —  but 
nothing  is  gained;  nature  cannot  he  cheated;  man's  life 
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This  18  pretty  axid  pleMant,  but  as  to  the  literal 
Talne  of  the  prediction,  M.  Jules  Yeme  wonld  be  the 
best  authorily  to  consult.  Poets  are  fond  of  that 
branch  of  science  which,  if  the  imaginative  French- 
man gave  it  a  name,  he  wonld  probably  call  OndUo- 
logie. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  most  sanguine 
optimist  could  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
American  political  world  at  the  present  time,  or  when 
the  essay  on  Politics  was  written,  some  years  before 
ibe  great  war  which  changed  the  aspects  of  the  coun- 
try in  so  many  respects,  still  leaving  the  same  party 
names,  and  many  of  the  characters  of  the  old  parties 
unchanged.  This  is  Emerson's  view  of  them  as  they 
then  were:  — 

^^Of  the  two  great  parties  which  at  this  hour  almost 
share  the  nation  between  them,  I  should  say  that  one  has 
the  best  cause,  and  the  other  contains  the  best  men.  The 
philosopher,  the  poet,  or  the  religious  man  will  of  oonrae 
wish  to  east  his  vote  with  the  democrat,  for  free  trade^ 
for  wide  suffrage,  for  the  abolition  of  legal  cruelties  in 
the  penal  code,  and  for  faeilitating  in  every  manner  the  ac- 
eess  of  the  young  and  the  poor  to  the  sources  of  wealth  and 
power.  But  he  can  rarely  accept  the  persons  whom  the 
80-calle(l  popular  party  propose  to  him  as  representatives  of 
these  Ubmlities.  They  have  not  at  heart  the  ends  which 
give  to  the  name  of  democracy  idiat  hope  and  virtue  are 
in  it.  The  spirit  of  our  American  radicalism  is  destruc- 
tive and  aimless;  it  is  not  loving;  it  has  no  ulterior  and 
divine  ends;  but  is  destructive  only  out  of  hatred  and  self- 
ishness. On  the  other  side,  the  conservative  party,  com- 
posed of  the  most  moderate,  able,  and  cultiyated  part  of 
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the  population,  ib  timid,  and  merely  defenaive  of  property. 
It  vindicatea  no  rightj  it  aspires  to  no  real  goodi  it  bratida 
na  erime,  it  proposes  no  generous  policy ;  it  does  not  build^ 
nor  write,  nor  cSierbh  the  arts,  nor  foster  religion,  nor  e^^ 
tablisb  achoolsj  nor  encourage  science,  nor  emancipate  the 
sl&ve,  nor  befriend  the  poor,  or  the  Indian,  or  the  immi- 
grant. From  neither  party,  when  in  power,  has  the  world 
any  benefit  to  expect  in  science^  art,  or  hnmanityi  at  all 
eonunensurate  with  the  resources  of  the  nation.'* 

The  metaphysician  who  looks  for  a  closely  reasoned 
argtunent  on  the  famous  old  question  which  bo  divided 
the  fichoolmen  of  old  will  find  a  very  moderate  satis- 
faction in  the  essay  entitled  "Nominalist  and  Real- 
ist." But  there  are  many  discursive  remarks  in  it 
worth  gathering  and  considering.  We  have  the  com- 
plaioit  of  the  Cambridge  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration, 
reiterated,  that  there  is  no  complete  man,  but  only  a 
ooUection  of  fragmentary  men. 

As  a  Platonist  and  a  poet  there  could  not  be  any 
donbt  on  wMeh  side  were  all  his  prejudices;  hat  ho 
takes  his  ground  cautiously. 

**In  the  famous  dispute  with  tiie  NominalistSj  the 
Bealists  had  a  good  deal  of  reason.  General  ideas  o^ 
easences.  They  are  our  gods:  they  round  and  ennoble 
the  most  partial  and  sordid  way  of  living.  .  »  . 

**  Though  the  uninspired  man  eertainly  finds  persons  a 
conreniency  in  household  matters,  the  divine  man  does  not 
respect  them :  be  iees  them  as  a  rack  of  cloudB,  or  a  fieet 
of  ripples  which  the  wind  drives  over  the  surface  of  the 
water.  But  this  is  flat  rebellion.  Nature  will  not  be 
Buddhist :  she  resents  generalizing^  and  insnlts  the  philos- 
opher in  every  moment  with  a  million  of  fresh  particnUrs. " 

JVew  England  He/onners.  —  Would  any  one  ven- 
ture to  guess  how  Emerson  would  treat  this  subject? 
With  his  unsparing,  though  amiable  radicalism,  his 
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ezoeUent  common  iense.  Ids  ddioate  apprecuitioii  of 
the  ridioaloas,  too  deep  for  laughter,  as  Wordsworth^s 
ihoiiglits  were  too  deep  for  tears,  in  the  midst  of  a 
l>and  of  enthusiasts  and  not  yexy  remote  from  a  throng 
of  &naties,  what  are  we  to  look  for  from  onr  philoso- 
pher who  unites  many  characteristics  of  Berkeley 
and  of  Franklin? 

We  must  remember  when  this  leotnre  was  written, 
for  it  was  deliyered  on  a  Sunday  in  the  year  1844. 
The  Brook  Farm  experiment  was  an  index  of  the  state 
of  mind  among  one  section  of  the  reformers  of  whom 
he  was  writing.  To  remodel  society  and  the  world 
into  a  **happy  &mily  "  was  the  aim  of  these  enthusi- 
asts. Some  attaclrod  one  part  of  the  old  system, 
some  another;  some  would  build  a  new  temple,  some 
would  rebuild  the  old  church,  some  would  worship  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  if  at  all;  one  was  for  a  phalan- 
steiy,  where  all  should  live  in  common,  and  another 
was  meditating  the  plan  and  place  of  the  wigwam 
where  he  was  todwell  apart  in  the  proud  independence 
of  the  woodchuck  and  the  musquash.  Emerson  had 
tike  largest  and  kindliest  sympathy  with  their  ideals 
and  aims,  but  he  was  too  dear-eyed  not  to  see  throu^ 
the  whims  and  extravagances  of  the  unpractical  ex- 
perimenters who  would  construct  a  working  world  with 
the  lay  figures  they  had  put  together,  instead  of  flesh 
and  blood  men  and  women  and  children  with  all  their 
oongenitel  and  acquired  perversities.  He  describes 
these  reformers  in  his  own  good-naturedly  half -satir- 
ical way: — 

^They  defied  each  other  like  a  congress  of  kings,  each 
cf  whom  had  a  realm  to  role,  and  a  way  of  his  own  that 
made  eonoert  unprofitable.  What  a  fertility  of  projects 
lor  the  salvation  of  the  woridi     One  apostle  thought  all 
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men  shoiild  go  to  farming ;  and  another  that  no  man  eliotild 
ba^  or  Bell,  that  the  use  of  money  was  the  cai^inal  evil ; 
another  that  the  mbchief  was  in  our  diet,  that  we  eat  and 
drlnlE  damnation >  Theee  made  unleavened  bread,  and 
were  foes  to  the  death  to  fermentation*  It  wb8  in  vain 
urged  by  the  honjsewiie  that  God  made  yeaat  as  well  oa 
dongh,  and  loves  fermentation  just  aa  dearly  as  he  l0Yeii 
vegetation ;  that  fermentation  develops  the  saoeharine  ele^ 
ment  in  the  grain,  and  makes  it  more  palatable  and  mor^ 
digestible.  No^  they  wish  the  pure  wheat,  and  will  die 
but  it  shall  not  ferment.  Stop,  dear  nature,  the^e  inces- 
sant advances  of  thine;  let  ub  scotch  these  ever-Tolling 
wheels  I  Others  attacked  the  system  of  agriculture,  the 
use  of  animal  manures  in  farming,  and  the  tyranny  of  man 
over  brute  nature ;  these  abuses  polluted  his  food.  Tbe 
ox  must  be  taken  from  the  plough  and  the  horse  from  the 
cart,  the  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  must  he  spaded,  ajid 
the  man  must  walk  wherever  boats  and  locomotives  will 
not  carry  him.  Even  the  insect  world  was  to  be  de- 
fended, —  that  had  been  too  long  neglected,  and  a  society 
for  the  protection  of  ground- worms,  slugs j  and  mosquitoes 
was  to  be  incorporated  wi  thou  t  d  elay-  W  ith  these  appeared 
the  adepts  of  homoeopathy,  of  hydropathy,  of  mesmerism, 
of  phrenology,  and  their  wonderful  theories  of  the  Christian 
miracles  1  '* 

We  have  already  seen  the  issue  of  tbe  famous 
Btook  Farm  experiment,  whicK  was  a  practical  out* 
come  of  the  reforming  agitation, 

Emerson  haa  had  the  name  of  l>eing  a  leader  in 
many  movements  in  wMch  he  had  very  limited  con- 
fidence, iJaie  among  others  to  which  the  idealla^i&g 
impulsie  derived  from  him  lent  its  force,  but  for  the 
organization  of  which  he  waa  in  no  sense  reHponsible* 

He  says  in  the  lecture  we  are  considering:  — 

^'Tbe&e  new  aBsociations  are  composed  of  men  and  wo-> 

men  of  superior  talents  and  sentimeitts ;  yet  it  may  easily 
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be  qnettioned  idteiher  tpch  a  oomimiiiitj  will  di»ir,  cxeept 
in  its  beginniiigiy  the  aUe  and  the  good;  whether  thoee 
who  hare  energy  will  not  prefer  their  ohanee  of  siqperiority 
and  power  in  the  world  to  the  humble  eertaintiee  of  the 
aaeoeiation;  whether  eneh  a  retreat  doef  not  promiie  to 
beeome  an  asylum  to  those  who  have  tried  and  failed,  rather 
than  a  field  to  the  strong;  and  whether  the  members  will 
not  necessarily  be  fractions  of  men,  beoanse  each  finds  that 
he  eennot  enter  into  it  withoat  some  compromise/* 

Hie  sympathies  were  not  allowed  to  TnisTead  him; 
lie  knew  Iraman  nature  too  well  to  belieTe  in  a  Noab's 
ark  full  of  idealists* 

All  this  time  he  was  lecturing  for  his  support,  giv- 
ing ooursee  of  lectures  in  Boston  and  other  dties,  and 
before  the  countzy  lyceums  in  and  out  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

His  letters  to  Garlyle  show  bow  painstaking,  how 
methodical,  how  punctual  he  was  in  the  business 
which  interested  his  distant  friend.  He  was  not  fond 
of  flguree,  and  it  must  have  cost  him  a  great  effort  to 
play  the  part  of  an  accountant. 

He  speaks  also  of  reoeiying  a  good  deal  of  company 
in  the  summer,  and  that  some  of  this  company  exacted 
much  time  and  attention  — more  than  he  could  spare 
— is  made  evident  by  his  gentie  complidnts,  especially 
in  his  ]>oems,  which  sometimes  let  out  a  truth  he  would 
hardly  have  uttered  in  prose. 

In  1846  Emerson's  first  yolume  of  poems  was  pub- 
fished.  Many  of  the  poems  had  been  long  before  the 
public — some  of  the  best,  as  we  have  seen,  having 
been  printed  in  ^^The  Dial."  It  is  only  their  being 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  whidi  belongs  es- 
pecially to  this  period,  and  we  can  leave  them  tor  the 
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with  a  second  volume  of 
mider  the  title,  *'May-Daj 

•  by  and  by  in  eonnectiaii 
poems  published  in  1867$ 
r  and  Other  Pieces." 

In  October,  1847,  he  left  Concord  on  a  second  visit 
1                                        to  England,  which  wUl  be  spoken  of  in  the  following 
k                                    chapter. 

1 

> 

1  ■ 
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1848-1863.    Mr.  4B-B0. 

<<The  Maauduuetts  Qotfterly  BeTiew;''  Tvit  to  Eoiope.— 
Epgliind.  —  Scotlaiid.  —  Fnmee.  —  ** BepgeeentatiTa  Ifen^ 
pnbliBhed.  L  Uses  of  Great  Men.  11.  Plato ;  or,  Tlie  Fhi- 
loeopber ;  Plato :  New  Readings.  lEL  Swedenborg  ;  or^  The 
Mystio.  rV.  Montaigne  ;  or^  The  Skeptic  Y.  Shakespeare ; 
or,  The  Poet.  YL  Napoleon ;  or,  The  Man  of  the  WorUL 
vn.  Goethe;  or,  The  Writer.— Contribotion  to  the  M  Me- 
moirs of  Marguet  FoUer  OssdL'' 

A  NSW  periodical  publication  waa  begun  in  Boston 
in  1847,  under  the  name  of  ^^The  MassachuaettB  Quar- 
terly Beview."  Emerson  wrote  the  ^^ Editor's  Ad- 
dress,'' but  took  no  further  actiye  part  in  it,  Theodore 
Parker  being  the  real  editor.  The  last  line  of  this 
address  is  oharacteristio:  ^We  rely  on  the  truth  for 
aid  against  ourselyes." 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1847,  Emerson  sailed  for 
Europe  on  his  second  yisit,  reaching  Liverpool  on  the 
22d  of  that  month.  Many  of  his  admirers  were  desir- 
ous that  he  should  visit  England  and  deliver  some 
courses  of  lectures.  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  who  had 
paid  him  friendly  attentions  during  his  earlier  visit, 
and  whose  impressions  of  him  in  the  pulpit  have  been 
given  on  a  previous  page,  urged  his  coming.  Mr. 
Conway  quotes  passages  from  a  letter  of  Emerson's 
which  show  that  he  had  some  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  invitation,  not  unmingled  with  a  wish  to  be  heard 
by  the  English  audiences  favorably  disposed  towards 
him. 
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^I  fed  no  call,''  he  said,  **to  make  a  yitit  of  liter- 
ary propagandism  in  England.  All  my  impulses  to 
work  of  that  kind  would  rather  employ  me  at  home." 
He  does  not  like  the  idea  of  ^ooaxing'*  or  adyertis- 
ing  to  get  him  an  audienoe.  He  would  like  to  read 
lectures  hef ore  institutions  or  friendly  persons  who 
sympathise  with  his  studies.  He  has  had  a  good 
manydecisiye  tokens  of  interest  fnmi  British  men  and 
women,  but  he  doubts  whether  he  is  much  and  &Tor-* 
ably  known  in  any  one  city,  except  perhaps  in  L(m- 
don.  It  proTcd,  howeyer,  that  there  was  a  yeiy  wide- 
spread desire  to  hear  him,  and  implications  for  lectures 
flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

From  Liverpool  he  proceeded  immediately  to  Man- 
chester, where  Mr.  IreUmd  reoeived  him  at  the  Vic- 
toria station.  After  spending  a  few  hours  with  him, 
he  went  to  Chelsea  to  visit  Carlyle,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  week  returned  to  Manchester  to  begin  the  series  of 
lecturing  engagements  which  had  been  arranged  for 
him.  Mr.  IreUmd's  account  of  Emerson's  visits  and 
the  interviews  between  him  and  many  ^^latfTigniahtfiil 
persons  is  full  of  interest,  but  the  intcurest  largety  re- 
lates to  the  persons  visited  by  Emerson.  Heleotored 
at  Edinburgh,  where  his  liberal  way  of  thinking  and 
talking  made  a  great  sensation  in  orthodox  ciroles. 
But  he  did  not  fail  to  find  enthusiastic  listeners.  A 
young  student,  Mr.  George  Cupples,  wrote  an  article 
on  these  lectures  from  which,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Ire- 
land, I  borrowa  single  sentence,  — one  only,  but  what 
could  a  critic  say  more? 

Speaking  of  his  personal  character,  as  revealed 
through  his  writings,  he  says:  ^ In  this  respect,  I  take 
leave  to  think  that  Emerson  is  the  most  mark-worthy, 
the  loftiest,  and  most  heroic  mere  man  that  ever  ap- 
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peared.'*  Emerson  has  a  lecture  on  the  snperlatiye, 
to  which  he  himself  was  never  addicted.  But  what 
would  youth  be  without  its  extrayagances,  — its  pre- 
terpluperfect  in  the  shape  of  adjectiyes,  its  unmea- 
sured and  unstinted  admiration? 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  celebrated  literary  person- 
ages and  other  notabilities  whom  Emerson  met  in 
England  and  Scotland.  He  thought  ^the  two  finest 
'mannered  literary  men  he  met  in  England  were  Leij^ 
Hunt  and  De  Quincey."  His  diaiy  might  tell  us 
more  of  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  the  distin- 
guished people  he  met,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  ever  passed  such  inhuman  judgments  on  the 
least  desirable  of  his  new  acquaintances  as  his  friend 
Oarityle  has  left  as  a  bitter  l^;acy  behind  him.  Car- 
ole's merdless  discourse  about  Coleridge  and  Charles 
Lamb,  and  Swinburne's  camiyorous  lines,  which  take 
a  barbarous  vengeance  on  him  for  his  offence,  are  on 
the  level  of  political  rhetoric  rather  than  of  scholarly 
criticism  or  characterization.  Emerson  never  forgot 
that  he  was  dealing  with  human  beings.  He  could 
not  have  long  endiued  the  asperities  of  Carlyle,  and 
tiiat  ^loud  shout  of  laughter,"  which  Mr.  Ireland 
spealcB  of  as  one  of  his  customary  explosions,  would 
have  been  discordant  to  Emerson's  ears,  which  were 
offended  by  such  noisy  manifestations. 

During  this  visit  Emerson  made  an  excursion  to 
Paris,  which  furnished  him  materials  for  a  lecture 
on  France  delivered  in  Boston,  in  1856,  but  never 
printed. 

Erom  the  lectures  delivered  in  England  he  selected 
a  certain  number  for  publication.  These  make  up 
the  volume  entitled  ^^Representative  Men,"  which  was 
published  in  1850.    I  will  give  very  briefly  an  account 
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of  its  contents.  The  title  was  a  liappy  <me,  and  has 
passed  into  literature  and  conversation  as  an  accepted 
and  conyenient  phrase.  It  would  teach  ns  a  good  deal 
merely  to  consider  the  names  he  has  selected  as  lypi- 
cal,  and  the  ground  of  their  selection.  We  get  his 
classification  of  men  considered  as  leaders  in  thought 
and  in  action.  He  shows  his  own  affinities  and  re- 
pulsions, and,  as  everywhere,  writes  his  own  biography, 
no  matter  about  whom  or  what  he  is  talking.  There 
is  hardly  any  book  of  his  better  worth  study  by  those 
who  wish  to  understand,  not  Plato,  not  Plutarch, 
not  Napoleon,  but  Emerson  himself.  All  his  great 
men  interest  us  for  their  own  sake;  but  we  know  a 
good  deal  about  most  of  them,  and  Emerson  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  them  at  just  such  an  angle  that  we  see 
his  own  &ce  as  well  as  that  of  his  hero,  unintention- 
ally, unconsciously,  no  doubt,  but  by  a  necessity 
which  he  would  be  the  first  to  recognize. 

Emerson  swears  by  no  master.  He  admires,  but 
always  with  a  reservation.  Plato  comes  nearest  to 
being  his  idol,  Shakespeare  next.  But  he  says  of  all 
great  men:  *^The  power  which  they  communicate  is 
not  theirs.  When  we  are  exalted  by  ideas,  we  do  not 
owe  this  to  Plato,  but  to  the  idea,  to  which  also  Plato 
was  debtor." 

Emerson  loves  power  as  much  as  Garlyle  does;  he 
likes  ^^rough  and  smooth,"  ^^scourges  of  GK>d,"  and 
^^darlings  of  the  human  race."  He  likes  Julius 
CsBsar,  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Spain,  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  Richard  Plantagenet,  and  Bona- 
parte. 

^I  f^land,''  he  says,  ^a  sufficient  man,  an  offleer 
equal  to  his  office ;  captains,  ministers,  senators.  I  like 
a  master  standing  firm  on  legs  of  iron,  well  bom,  rich, 
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hiidtotne,  eloqaaot,  lotded  with  adfintagM,  dmring  all 
men  by  faacination  into  tribataries  and  sapporten  of  hit 
power.  Sword  and  staff,  or  talents  sword-like  or  staff- 
like, caarry  on  the  work  of  the  world.  Bat  I  find  him 
greater  when  he  can  abolish  himself  and  all  heroes  by  let- 
ting in  this  element  of  reason,  irrespectiye  of  persons,  this 
sabtilizer  and  irresistible  upward  force,  into  oar  thoo^t, 
destroying  indiTidoalism ;  the  power  so  great  that  the  po- 
tentate is  nothing.   .   .   . 

^The  genius  of  homanity  is  the  right  point  of  view  of 
history.  The  qualities  abide ;  the  men  who  exhibit  them 
have  now  more,  now  less,  and  pass  away;  the  qualities  re- 
main on  another  brow.  .  .  .  All  that  respects  the  indi- 
yidual  is  temporary  and  prospeetiye,  like  the  individual 
himself,  who  is  ascending  out  of  his  limits  into  a  catho- 
lic existence.'* 

No  man  can  be  an  idol  for  one  who  looks  in  thiB 
way  at  all  men.  But  Plato  takes  the  first  place  in 
Emerson's  gallery  of  six  great  personages  whose  por- 
traits he  has  sketched.     And  of  him  be  says:  — 

<<Among  secular  books  Plato  only  is  entitled  to  Omar's 
fanatical  compliment  to  the  Koran,  when  he  said,  *Bam 
the  libraries;  for  their  Tslue  is  in  this  book.'  •  .  .  Out 
of  Plato  come  all  things  that  are  still  written  and  de- 
bated among  men  of  thought.  ...  In  proportion  to  the 
culture  of  men  they  become  his  scholars.  .  .  .  How 
many  great  men  Nature  is  incessantly  sending  up  out  of 
night  to  be  ^  men  /  .  .  .  His  contemporaries  tax  him 
with  plagiarism.  But  the  inyentor  only  knows  how  to 
borrow.  •  .  •  When  we  are  praising  Plato,  it  seems  we 
are  praising  quotations  from  Solon  and  Sopbron  and  Phi- 
lolans.  Be  it  so.  Eyery  book  is  a  quotation;  and  erery 
house  is  a  quotation  out  of  all  forests  and  mines  and  stone 
quarries;  and  eyery  man  is  a  quotation  from  all  his  ances- 
tors." 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  remember  this  last  gen- 
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eral  statement  wlien  be  learns  from  what  wide  fields 
of  authorship  Emerson  filled  his  storehouses. 

A  few  sentences  from  Emerson  will  show  us  the 
probable  souroe  of  some  of  the  deepest  thought  of 
Plato  and  his  disciples. 

The  conception  of  the  f  ondamental  Unity,  he  says, 
finds  its  highest  expression  in  the  religious  writings  of 
the  East,  especially  in  the  Indian  Scriptures. 

*^ '  The  whole  world  is  bat  a  manifestation  of  Vidmn, 
who  is  identical  with  all  things,  and  is  to  be  regarded  bj 
the  wise  as  not  differing  from,  bat  as  the  same  as  them- 
selyes.  I  neither  am  going  nor  coming;  nor  is  my  dwell- 
ing in  any  one  place;  nor  art  thou,  thou;  nor  are  others, 
o^ers;  nor  am  I,  I.'  As  if  he  had  said,  ^All  is  for  the 
soal,  and  the  sool  is  Vishnu ;  and  animals  and  stars  are 
transient  paintings;  and  light  is  whitewash;  and  dura- 
tions are  deceptiye;  and  form  is  imprisonment;  and 
heayen  itself  a  decoy.*  *' 

An  of  which  we  see  reproduced  in  Emerson's  poem 
**  Brahma." 

^The  country  of  unity,  of  immovable  institutions,  the 
seat  of  a  philosophy  delighting  in  abstractions,  of  men 
futhfol  in  doctrine  and  in  practice  to  the  idea  of  a  deaf, 
unimplorable,  immense  fate,  is  Asia;  and  it  realizes  this 
futh  in  the  social  institution  of  caste.  On  the  other  side, 
the  genios  of  Europe  is  active  and  creatiye:  it  resists 
caste  hy  coltore;  its  philosophy  was  a  discipline;  it  is  a 
land  of  arts,  inyentions,  trade,  freedom.''  ^Flato  came 
to  join,  and  by  contact  to  enhance,  the  energy  of  each." 

But  Emerson  says,  —  and  some  will  smile  at  hear- 
ing him  say  it  of  another,  —  ^The  acuteet  German, 
the  loTingest  disciple,  could  never  tell  what  Flatonism 
was;  indeed,  admirable  texts  can  be  quoted  on  both 
sides  of  every  great  question  from  him.'' 

The  transcendent  intellectual  and  moral  superior- 
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ities  of  this  ""Euclid  of  holixieBs,''  as  Emeraon  oalli 
him,  with  his  ""soliform  eye  and  his  boniform  soul,'* 
— iibe  two  quaint  adjeotiyes  being  from  the  mint  of 
Gudworth, — are  fully  dilated  upon  in  the  addition 
to  the  original  artide  called  ""Plato:  New  Readings/' 

Few  readers  will  be  satisfied  with  the  essay  enti- 
tled ""Swedenborg;  or,  The  Mystic."  The  believers 
in  his  special  commnnion  as  a  revealer  of  divine  tmth 
will  find  him  reduced  to  the  level  of  other  seers.  The 
believers  of  the  different  creeds  of  Christianity  will 
take  offence  at  the  statement  that  ""Swedenborg  and 
Behmen  both  failed  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
Christian  symbol,  instcMEtd  of  to  the  moral  sentiment, 
whidi  carries  innumerable  Christianities,  humanities, 
divinities  in  its  bosom.''  The  men  of  science  will 
smile  at  the  exorbitant  claims  put  forward  in  behalf 
of  Swedenborg  as  a  scientific  discoverer.  ""Fhiloso- 
phers  "  will  not  be  pleased  to  be  reminded  that  Swe- 
denborg called  them  ""cockatrices,"  ""asps,"  or  ""fly- 
ing serpents; "  ""literary  men"will  not  agree  that  they 
are  ""conjurers  and  charlatans,"  and  will  not  listen 
with  patience  to  the  praises  of  a  man  who  so  called 
iliem.  As  for  the  poets,  they  can  take  their  choice  of 
Emerson's  poetical  or  prose  estimate  of  the  great 
Mystic,  but  they  cannot  very  well  accept  both.  In 
""The  Test,"  the  Muse  says:  — 

«I  bung  mj  Tenes  in  the  wind, 

Time  and  tide  tlieir  faults  may  find ; 

An  were  winnowed  throogh  and  throagh, 

fire  lines  lasted  soond  and  tme. . . . 

Sunshine  eaanot  Meaeh  the  snow» 

Nor  time  unmake  what  poets  know. 

Haye  joa  eyes  to  find  the  fire 

Which  fire  hnndied  did  snrriye  ?  " 
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In  the  yerses  wbicli  follow  we  learn  that  the  five  im- 
mortal poets  referred  to  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, Swedenborgf  and  Goethe. 

And  now,  in  the  essay  we  have  jnst  been  looking 
at,  I  find  that  ^^his  books  have  no  melody,  no  emo- 
tion, no  humor,  no  relief  to  the  dead  prosaic  leveL 
We  wander  forlorn  in  a  lack-lustre  landscape.  No 
bird  ever  sang  in  these  gardens  of  the  dead.  The  en- 
tire want  of  poetry  in  so  transcendent  amind  betokens 
the  disease,  and,  like  ahoarse  voice  in  a  beautiful  per- 
son, is  a  kind  of  warning."  Yet  Emerson  says  of 
him  that  ^^he  lived  to  purpose:  he  gave  a  verdict. 
He  elected  goodness  as  the  due  to  which  the  soul  must 
ding  in  this  labyrinth  of  nature." 

Emerson  seems  to  have  admired  Swedenborg  at  a 
distance,  but  seen  nearer,  he  liked  Jacob  Behmen  a 
great  deal  better. 

^Montaigne;  or.  The  Skeptic,"  is  easier  reading 
than  the  last-mentioned  essay.  Emerson  accounts  for 
the  personal  regard  which  he  has  for  Montaigne  bythe 
story  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  him.  Butnoother 
reason  was  needed  than  that  Montaigne  was  just  what 
Emerson  describes  him  as  being. 

^There  have  been  men  with  deeper  insight;  but,  one 
would  say,  never  a  man  with  such  abundance  of  thought: 
he  is  never  dull,  never  insincere,  and  has  the  genius  to 
make  the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares  for. 

^The  sincerity  and  marrow  of  the  man  reaches  to  his 
sentences.  I  know  not  anywhere  the  book  that  seems  leas 
written.  It  is  the  language  of  conversation  transferred 
to  a  book.  Cut  these  words  and  they  would  bleed ;  they 
are  vascular  and  alive.  •  .   . 

^Montaigne  talks  with  shrewdness,  knows  the  world  and 
books  and  himself ^  and  uses  the  positive  degree;  never 
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■hriefcii,  or  protefto,  or  prayt;  no waskneWy  no eommltioii, 
no  miperlatiye ;  does  not  wiih  to  jwaap  oat  of  his  skin,  or 
]^7  any  antics,  or  annihilate  space  or  time,  bat  is  stoat 
and  solid;  tastes  ereiy  moment  of  the  day;  likes  pain  be- 
caose  it  makes  him  feel  himself  and  realize  things;  as  we 
pinch  oorsehres  to  know  that  we  are  awake.  He  keeps 
the  plain;  he  rarely  moants  or  sinks;  likes  to  feel  solid 
groond  and  the  stones  ondemeath.  His  writing  has  no 
entfaosiasms,  no  aspiration;  contented,  self-respecting,  and 
keeping  the  middle  of  the  road.  There  is  bat  one  excep- 
tion, —  in  his  love  for  Socrates.  In  speaking  of  him,  for 
once  his  cheek  flashes  and  his  style  rises  to  passion.^ 

The  writer  who  draws  this  portrait  most  hayemany 
of  the  same  oharacteristios.  Much  as  Emerson  loyed 
his  dreams  and  his  dreamers,  he  most  haye  f oond  % 
great  relief  in  getting  into  ^^ihe  middle  of  the  road  ** 
with  Montaigne,  after  wandering  in  difficult  by-paths 
which  too  often  led  him  round  to  the  point  from 
which  he  started. 

As  to  his  exposition  of  the  true  relations  of  skepti- 
oiam  to  affirmatiTe  and  negative  belief,  the  philosophi- 
cal reader  must  be  referred  to  the  essay  itself. 

In  writing  of  ^Shakespeare;  or,  The  Poet,'' Emer- 
son naturally  gives  expression  to  his  leading  ideas 
about  the  office  of  the  poet  and  of  poetry. 

^Great  men  are  more  distinguished  by  range  and 
extent  than  by  originality."  A  poet  has  ^^a  heart  in 
unison  with  his  time  and  country."  ^^There  is  no- 
tiiing  whimsical  and  fantastic  in  his  production,  but 
sweet  and  sad  earnest,  freighted  with  the  weightiest 
ocmvictions,  and  pointed  with  the  most  determined 
aim  which  any  man  or  dass  knows  of  in  his  times." 

When  Shakespeare  was  in  his  youth  the  drama  was 
the  popular  means  of  amusement.     It  was  ^ballad. 
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epio,  newspaper,  oaaoiis,  leotnre,  Pancli,  and  Ulnraiyy 
at  the  same  time.  •  •  .  The  best  proof  of  its  yitalitjr 
is  the  crowd  of  writers  which  suddenly  broke  into  this 
field.'*  Shakespeare  fonnd  a  great  mass  of  old  plays 
existing  in  manuscript  and  reproduced  from  time  to 
time  on  the  stage.  He  borrowed  in  all  directions:  ^' A 
great  poet  who  appears  in  illiterate  times  absorbs  into 
his  sphere  all  the  light  which  is  anywhere  radiating.'* 
Homer,  Chaucer,  Saadi,  felt  that  all  wit  was  their 
wit.  ^^ Chaucer  is  a  huge  borrower."  Emerson  gives 
a  list  of  authors  from  whom  he  drew.  This  list  is  in 
many  particulars  erroneous,  as  I  haye  learned  from 
a  letter  of  Professor  Lounsbury's  which  I  haye  had 
the  priyil^;e  of  reading,  but  this  is  a  detail  which 
need  not  delay  us. 

The  reason  why  Emerson  has  so  much  to  say  on 
this  subject  of  borrowing,  especially  when  treating  of 
Plato  and  of  Shakespeare,  is  obyious  enough.  He 
was  arguing  in  his  own  cause,  — not  defending  him- 
self, as  if  there  were  some  charge  of  plagiarism  to  be 
met,  but  making  the  proud  claim  of  eminent  domain 
in  behalf  of  the  masters  who  knew  how  to  use  their 
acquisitions. 

^Shakespeare  is  the  only  biographer  of  Shakespeare; 
and  eyen  he  can  tell  nothing  except  to  the  Shakespeare  in 
us.  .  •  •  Shakespeare  is  as  much  oat  of  the  category  of 
eminent  anthors  as  he  is  out  of  the  crowd.  ...  A  good 
reader  can  in  a  sort  nesUe  into  Plato's  brain  and  think 
from  thence;  but  not  into  Shakespeare's.  We  are  still 
oat  of  doors." 

After  all  the  homage  which  Emerson  pays  to  the 
intellect  of  Shakespeare,  he  weighs  him  witii  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  finds  that  he  shares  "the  halfness 
and  imperfection  of  humanity." 
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^He  eonferted  the  ekments  wbieh  waited  <m  lus  oom- 
mand  into  entertumneaat.  He  mm  nuurter  of  the  rerek 
to  TOMikind.** 

And  8o,  after  tibis  solenin  Terdict  on  Shakespeare, 
after  looking  at  the  forlorn  oGndnsiona  of  our  old  and 
modem  oracles,  priest  and  propihet,  Israelite,  Gtennan, 
and  Swede,  he  says:  **It  most  be  oonoeded  that  these 
are  half  yiews  of  half  men.  The  world  still  wants  its 
poet-priest,  who  shall  not  trifle,  with  Shakespeare  the 
player,  nor  shall  grope  in  graves,  with  Swedenborg  the 
mourner;  but  who  shall  see,  speak,  and  act  with  equal 
inspiration." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Emerson  should  have 
much  that  is  new  to  say  about  ^^Napoleon;  or,  The 
Man  of  the  World." 

The  stepping-stones  of  this  essay  are  easy  to  find:  — 

*^The  instinct  of  active,  farave,  able  men,  throaghout 
the  middle  class  everywhere,  has  pointed  oat  Napoleon  as 
the  incarnate  democrat.  .  .  • 

^^Napoleon  is  thoronghly  modem,  and,  at  the  hig^hest 
point  of  his  f ortones,  has  the  very  spirit  of  tho  newspa- 
pers." 

As  Plato  borrowed,  as  Shakespeare  borrowed,  as 
Mirabeau  '^plagiarized  every  good  thought,  every  good 
w^ord  that  was  spoken  in  France,"  so  Napoleon  is  not 
merely  '*  representative,  but  a  monopolizer  and  usurper 
of  other  minds." 

He  was  '^a  man  of  stone  and  iron,"  —  equipped  for 
his  work  by  nature  as  Sallust  describes  Catiline  as 


''He  had  a  directness  of  action  never  before  combined 
with  so  much  comprehension.  .  .  .  Here  was  a  mim  who 
in  each  moment  and  emergency  knew  what  to  do  next.  .  .  . 
He  saw  only  the  object;  the  obstacle  must  give  way.  .  .  • 
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^Wben  a  natnzml  king  beeomes  a  titular  king^  ereij- 
body  is  pleased  and  satisfied.  .  .  . 

^I  call  Napoleon  tiie  agent  or  attorney  of  the  middle 
class  of  modem  society.  ...  He  was  the  a^tator,  the 
destroyer  of  prescription,  the  internal  improrer,  the  liberal, 
the  radical,  the  inventor  of  means,  the  opener  of  doors 
and  markets,  the  snbverter  of  monopoly  and  abuse." 

But  he  was  without  generous  sentiments,  ^^a  bound- 
less liar,"  and  finiHbing  in  high  colors  the  outiine  of 
his  moral  deformities,  Emerson  gives  us  a  climax  in 
two  sentences  which  render  further  condemnation  su- 
perfluous:— 

^In  short,  when  you  have  penetrated  through  all  the 
circles  of  power  and  splendor,  you  were  not  dealing  with 
a  gentleman,  at  last,  bat  with  an  impostor  and  a  rogue; 
and  he  folly  deserves  the  epithet  of  Jupiter  Scapin,  or  a 
sort  of  Scamp  Jupiter.   .   .   . 

^So  this  exorbitant  ^;otist  narrowed,  impoverished, 
and  absorbed  the  power  and  existence  of  those  who  served 
him ;  and  the  universal  ciy  of  France  and  of  Europe  in 
1814  was,  Enough  of  him:  ^Asieic  de  Banajparte,*  " 

It  was  to  this  feeling  that  tiie  French  poet  Barbier, 
whose  death  we  have  but  lately  seen  announced,  gave 
expression  in  the  terrible  satire  in  which  he  {uctured 
France  as  a  fieiy  courser  bestridden  by  her  spurred 
rider,  who  drove  her  in  a  mad  career  over  heaps  of 
rocks  and  ruins. 

But  after  all,  Carlyle's  ^^carriire  otuverte  aux  ta- 
fens,"  is  the  expression  for  Napoleon's  great  message 
to  mankind. 

''Goethe;  or,  The  Writer,"  is  the  last  of  theBepre- 
sentative  Men  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  book  of 
essays.  Emerson  says  he  had  read  the  fifty-five  vol- 
umes of  GK)ethe,  but  no  other  G^erman  writers,  at  least 
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in  the  originaL  It  must  have  been  in  fulfilment  of 
some  pious  vow  that  he  did  this.  After  all  that  Car- 
tyle  had  written  about  Ghiethe,  he  oould  hardly  help 
studying  him.  But  this  essay  looks  to  me  as  if  he 
liadfoundihereadingofGK)ethe  hard  work.  Itflows 
rather  languidly,  toys  with  side  issues  as  a  stream  loi- 
ters round  a  nook  in  its  margin,  and  finds  an  excuse 
for  play  in  every  pebble.  Still,  he  has  praise  enough 
for  his  author. 

^He  has  clothed  our  modem  existence  with  poetry. 
.  .  .  He  has  said  the  best  things  about  nature  that  erer 
were  said.  ...  He  flung  into  literature,  in  his  Mephis- 
topbeles,  the  first  organic  figure  that  has  been  added  for 
some  ages,  and  which  will  remain  as  long  as  the  Fh»ne- 
theus.  •  •  •  He  is  the  type  of  culture,  the  amateur  of 
all  arts  and  sciences  and  erents;  artistic  but  not  artist; 
spiritual,  but  not  spiritualist.  ...  I  join  Ni^leon  with 
1dm,  as  being  both  representatires  of  the  impatience  and 
reaction  of  nature  against  the  morgue  of  conventions,  — 
two  stem  realists,  who,  with  their  scholars,  have  sever- 
ally set  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  cant  and  seem- 
ing, for  this  time  and  for  all  time.** 

This  must  serve  as  an  esc  pede  guide  to  reoonstruot 
the  essay  which  finishes  the  volume. 

In  1862  there  was  published  a  Memoir  of  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli,  in  which  Emerson,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  and  William  Henry  Channing  each  took  a 
part.  Emerson's  account  of  her  conversation  and  ex- 
tracts from  her  letters  and  diaries,  with  his  running 
commentaries  and  his  interpretation  of  her  mind  and 
character,  are  a  most  faithful  and  vivid  portraiture  of 
a  woman  who  is  likely  to  live  longer  by  what  is  writ- 
ten of  her  than  by  anything  she  ever  wrote  herself. 
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1858-1868.    iBr.  60-65. 

Leetnret  in  Tarions  Flaoes.  —  Anti  -  SIetoij  Addrence.  — 
Womaii.  A  Lecture  read  before  the  Woman's  Bights  Con* 
Tentkm.  —  Samuel  Hoar.  Speeoh  at  Concofd.  —  PaUieatka 
of  ^English  Traits.''  ^  <<The  Atlantic  Monthlj.''  ~  The 
^^Satnrdayanb." 

Afteb  Emeraon'B  return  from  Europe  be  delivered 
leotures  to  different  audiences,  — one  on  Poeiary,  after- 
wards published  in  ^'Letters  and  Social  Aims/'  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Freeman  Place  Gbapel,  Boston, 
some  of  wbicb  bave  been  published,  one  on  tbe  Ajiglo- 
Saxon  Baoe,  and  many  others.  In  January,  1855,  he 
gave  one  of  the  leotures  in  a  course  of  Anti-Slavery 
Addresses  deUvered  in  Tremont  Temple,  Bostcm.  In 
tbe  same  year  be  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  of  New  York.  His  plan  for  the 
extirpation  of  slavery  was  to  buy  the  slaves  from  the 
planters,  not  conceding  their  right  to  ownership,  but 
because  *^  it  is  the  only  practical  course,  and  is  inno- 
cent." It  would  cost  two  thousand  millions,  he  says, 
according  to  the  present  estimate,  but  ^was  tihere  ever 
any  contribution  that  was  so  enthusiastically  paid  as 
this  would  be?'' 

His  optimism  flowers  out  in  all  its  innocent  luxuri- 
ance in  the  paragraph  from  which  this  is  quoted.  Of 
course  with  notions  like  these  he  could  not  be  hand  in 
band  with  the  Abolitionists.    He  was  classed  with  the 
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Free  Soilers,  but  he  seems  to  have  f  onned  a  party  hy 
himaelf  in  his  projeot  for  buying  up  the  negroes.  He 
looked  at  the  matter  somewhat  otherwise  in  1868, 
when  the  settlement  was  taking  plaoe  in  a  different 
oorrency,  —  in  steel  and  not  in  gold:  — 

'^Prj  ransoin  to  the  owner. 
And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 
"Who  u  the  owner  ?    Theslaye  ii  owner. 
And  ever  was.    Pay  him.'' 

His  sympathies  were  all  and  always  with  freedom. 
He  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  outrage  on  Sumner; 
he  took  part  in  the  meeting  at  Concord  expressive  of 
sympathy  with  John  Brown.  But  he  was  never  in  the 
^nt  rank  of  the  aggressive  Anti-Slaveiy  men.  In 
his  singular  *^Ode  inscribed  to  W.  H.  Channing*' 
there  is  a  hint  of  a  possible  solution  of  the  slavery 
problem  which  implies  a  doubt  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble:  — 

'^  The  orer-god 
Who  marries  Bight  to  Mighty 
Who  peqtles,  mipeoplei,  — 
He  i^io  eztenninates 
Baoea  by  stronger  raees, 
Black  hj  white  faeee,  — 
KnowB  to  bring  honey 
Got  of  the  lion." 

Some  doubts  of  this  kind  helped  Emerson  to  justify 
himself  when  he  refused  to  leave  his  ^'honeyed 
thought"  for  the  busy  world  where 

^Things  are  of  the  snake.'' 

The  time  came  when  he  could  no  longer  sit  quietly  in 
his  study,  and,  to  borrow  Mr.  Cooke's  words,  ^*  As  the 
agitation  proceeded,  and  brave  men  took  part  in  it, 
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and  it  rose  to  a  spirit  of  moral  grandeur,  he  ga^e  a 
heartier  assent  to  ^  outward  methods  adopted/' 

No  woman  oonld  douht  the  reverence  of  Emerson 
for  womanhood.  In  a  lecture  read  to  the  Woman's 
Bights  Convention  in  1856,  he  takes  bold,  and  what 
would  then  have  been  considered  somewhat  advanced, 
ground  in  the  controversy  then  and  since  dividing 
the  community.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself: — 

^^I  do  not  think  it  yet  appears  that  women  wish  thii 
eqpial  share  in  public  a£Eair8.  But  it  is  they  and  not  we 
that  are  to  determine  it.  Let  the  laws  be  purged  of 
every  barbarous  remainder,  every  barbarons  impediment 
to  women.  Let  the  pablic  donations  for  education  be 
equally  shared  by  them,  let  them  enter  a  school  as  freely 
as  a  church,  let  them  have  and  hold  and  give  their  prop- 
erty as  men  do  theirs ;  — and  in  a  few  years  it  will  easity 
i^ppear  whether  they  wish  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  that 
are  to  govern  them.  If  you  do  refuse  thrai  a  vote,  you 
will  also  refuse  to  tax  them,  — according  to  our  Teutonic 
principle.  No  representation,  no  tax.  •  .  .  The  new  move- 
ment is  only  a  tide  shared  by  the  spirits  of  man  and  wo- 
man ;  and  you  may  proceed  in  the  faith  that  whatever  the 
woman's  heart  is  prompted  to  desire,  the  man's  mind  is 
simultaneously  prompted  to  accomplidi." 

Emerson  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  for 
many  years  as  a  neighbor  that  true  New  England 
Boman,  Samuel  Hoar.  He  spoke  of  him  in  Conoord 
before  his  fellow-citizens,  shortly  after  his  death,  in 
1856.  He  afterwards  prepared  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Hoar 
for  ^Putnam's  Magazine,"  from  which  I  take  one 
prose  sentence  and  the  verse  with  which  the  sketch 
concluded:  — 

^He  was  a  model  of  those  formal  but  reverend  manners 
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wlikh  make  what  is  called  a  genUeman  of  the  old  tdiool, 
so  called  under  an  impreeeion  that  the  ttfle  is  paMing 
away,  hot  which,  I  sapposey  is  an  optical  illusion,  as  there 
are  always  a  few  more  of  the  class  remaining,  and  always 
a  few  yonng  men  to  whom  these  manners  are  native." 

The  siiigle  verse  I  quote  is  oompendious  enough  and 
deeoriptive  enough  for  an  Elizabethan  monmnental  in- 
scription :  — 

**  WtHh  beams  December  planets  dart 
His  cold  eye  truth  and  oondiiot  scamied  ; 
July  was  in  bis  snmiy  heart, 
October  in  bis  liberal  band.'' 

Emerson's  '^English  Traits,"  forming  one  volume 
of  his  works,  was  published  in  1866.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly fresh  and  original  book.  It  is  not  a  tourist's 
guide,  not  a  detailed  description  of  sights  which  tired 
the  traveller  in  staring  at  them,  and  tire  the  reader 
who  attacks  the  wearying  pages  in  which  they  are  re- 
corded. Shrewd  observation  there  is  indeed,  but  its 
strength  is  in  broad  generalization  and  epigrammatic 
characterizations.  They  are  not  to  be  received  as  in 
any  sense  final;  they  are  not  like  the  verifiable  facts 
of  science;  they  are  more  or  less  sagacious,  more  or 
leas  well-founded  opinions  formed  by  a  fair-minded, 
aharp-witted,  kind-hearted,  open-souled  philosopher, 
whose  jiresence  made  every  one  well-disposed  towards 
bim,  and  consequently  left  him  well-disposed  to  all 
the  world. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  objects  which  Emerson  proposed  to  himself  in 
his  tour,  and  which  take  up  the  principal  portion  of 
his  record.  Only  one  pl<ice  is  given  as  the  heading 
ofachapter,  —  Stonehenge.  The  other  eighteen  chap- 
ters have  general  titles.  Land,  Baoe,  Ability,  Man- 
ners, and  others  of  similar  character. 
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He  uses  plain  Englisli  in  introducing  m  to  tie  Pil- 
grim f attera  of  the  British  aristocracy ;  • — 

"  Twenty  tliDUBand  thieves  landed  at  HoBtings.  Hi^oe 
fotinders  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords  were  greedy  and  feroeicmB 
dragoons,  sons  of  greedy  and  ferociouB  pirates.  They 
were  all  alike;  they  took  everything  they  could  eany, 
they  burned^  harried^*  violated,  tortured^  and  killed^ 
until  ©Terything  English  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  rum. 
Such,  however f  is  the  illosion  of  antiqaity  and  wealth,  that 
decent  and  digni£ed  men  now  existing  boast  their  descent 
from  these  filthy  thieves,  who  showed  a  far  jnster  convic- 
tion of  their  own  merits  by  asamning  for  their  tyi>es  the 
swine,  goat,  jackal,  leopm^d,  wolf,  and  snake,  which  they 
severally  resembled/* 

The  race  pre^rveB  some  of  its  better  eh^ractertatiGS* 

"They  have  a  vigorous  health  and  last  well  into  mid* 
die  and  old  age.  The  old  men  are  as  red  as  roeee,  and 
still  handsome*  A  clear  skin,  a  peach-bloom  complexion, 
and  good  teetb  are  found  all  over  the  island.  ** 

English  '* manners"  are  characterized,  according  to 
Emerson,  by  pluck,  vigor,  independence.  "Every 
one  of  these  islandei^  is  an  island  himself,  safe,  tran- 
quil, incommunicable."  Thej  are  positive,  metbodi* 
Ofd,  cleanly,  and  formal,  loving  routine  and  conven- 
tional ways ;  loving  truth  and  religion,  to  be  sure,  but 
inerorable  on  points  of  form, 

"They  keep  their  old  costoms,  costumes,  and  pomps, 
their  wig  and  mace,  sceptre  and  crown*  .  .  •  A  severe 
decorum  rules  the  court  and  the  cottage.  ,  .  *  Preten- 
sion and  vaporing  are  once  for  all  distastefolp  .  *  ^  They 
hate  nonsense^  sentimentalism,  and  high-flown  expressions ; 
they  use  a  studied  plainness.  In  an  aristocratical  country 
like  England,  not  the  Trial  by  Jury,  but  the  dinner,  is 
the  capital  institution," 

*'They  confide  in  each  other »  —  English  believes  in  Eng* 
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Uili.  .  .  .  Tliej  requixe  the  flame  edhennoe)  tbotoai^ 
eonvictioiiy  and  reality  in  pablic  man." 

''As  compared  with  the  Americami,  I  think  them  cheer- 
ful and  contented.  Yonng  people  in  this  eonntiy  are 
much  more  prone  to  melancholy/' 

Emerson's  observation  is  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Cotton  Mather  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 

**New  Englandj  a  coontry  where  splenetic  Maladies  are 
prevailing  and  pemicionSy  perhaps  above  any  other,  hath 
afforded  numberless  instances,  of  even  pious  people,  who 
have  contracted  those  MeUmoholy  IndUpositumSj  which 
have  unhinged  them  from  all  service  or  comfort ;  yea,  not 
a  few  persons  have  been  hurried  thereby  to  lay  Videfnt 
Hands  upon  themselves  at  the  last.  These  are  among 
the  uiuecurehoMe  JudgmwUs  of  God.'' 

If  there  is  a  little  exaggeration  about  the  following 
portrait  of  the  Englishman,  it  has  truth  enough  to  ex- 
cuse its  high  coloring,  and  the  likeness  will  be  smil- 
ingly recognized  by  every  stout  Briton. 

^They  drink  brandy  like  water,  cannot  expend  their 
quantities  of  waste  strength  on  riding,  hunting,  swim- 
ming, and  fencing,  and  run  into  absurd  frolics  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Eumenides.  They  stoutly  carry  into  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  earth  their  turbulent  sense ;  leav- 
ing no  lie  uncontradicted,  no  pretension  unexamined. 
They  chew  hasheesh ;  cut  themselves  with  poisoned  creases ; 
swing  their  hammock  in  the  boughs  of  tiiie  Bohon  Upas; 
taste  every  poison;  buy  every  secret;  at  Naples,  they  put 
St.  Januarius's  blood  in  an  alembic;  they  saw  a  hole  into 
the  head  of  the  'winking  Virgin, '  to  know  why  she  winks ; 
measure  with  an  English  foot-rule  every  cell  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, every  Turkish  Caaba,  every  Holy  of  Holies ;  trans- 
late and  send  to  Bentley  the  arcanum  bribed  and  bullied 
away  from  shuddering  Bramins;  and  measure  their  own 
strength  by  the  terror  they  cause." 
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This  last  andaciooB  picture  might  be  Inmg  tqp  as  a 
prose  pendant  to  Marrell's  poetical  description  of  Hol- 
land and  the  Dutch. 

*^A  saying  stupidity  masks  and  protects  their  percep- 
tion as  the  cortain  of  the  eagle's  eye.  Oar  swifter  Amer- 
ieans,  when  they  first  deal  with  English,  pronoonce  them 
stnpid;  bat,  later,  do  them  jnstice  as  people  who  wear 
well,  or  hide  their  strength.  .  .  .  Hi^  and  low,  ihej 
are  of  an  nnctaoos  texture.  .  .  .  Their  daily  feasts  argna 
a  savage  vigor  of  body.  .  .  .  Half  their  strength  they 
put  not  forth.  •  .  .  The  stability  of  England  is  the  se- 
curity of  the  modem  world." 

Perhaps  nothing  in  any  of  his  yigorous  paragraphs 
is  more  striking  than  the  suggestion  that  ^if  hereafter 
the  war  of  races  often  predicted,  and  ma.king  itself  a 
war  of  opinions  also  (a  question  of  despotism  and  lib* 
erfy  coming  from  Eastern  Europe),  should  menace  the 
English  civilization,  these  sea-kings  may  take  once 
again  to  their  floating  castles  and  find  a  new  home 
and  a  second  millennium  of  power  in  their  colonies." 

In  reading  some  of  Emerson's  pages  it  seems  as  if 
another  Arcadia,  or  the  new  Atlantis,  had  emerged  as 
the  fortunate  island  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  he  had 
reached  a  heaven  on  earth  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal,  — or  if  they  do,  never  think  of  de- 
nying that  they  have  done  it.  But  this  was  a  genera- 
tion ago,  when  the  noun  ^^shoddy,"  and  the  verb  ^to 
scamp,"  had  not  grown  such  familiar  terms  to  English 
ears  as  they  are  to-day.  Emerson  saw  the  country 
on  its  best  side.  Each  traveller  makes  his  own  Eng* 
land.  A  Quaker  sees  chiefly  broad  brims,  and  the 
island  looks  to  him  like  a  field  of  mushrooms. 

The  transplanted  Church  of  England  is  rich  and 
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prosperous  and  fashionable  enongh  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  Emerson's  flashes  of  light  that  ha^e  not  oome 
ihrongh  its  stuned  windows. 

^The  religion  of  England  is  part  of  good-breeding. 
When  yon  see  on  the  Continent  the  weU-dreased  English- 
man oome  into  his  ambassador's  Chapel,  and  pat  his  faee 
for  silent  prayer  into  his  smooth-broshed  hat,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  how  much  national  pride  prays  with  him,  and 
the  religion  of  a  gentleman.   .  .   . 

^The  church  at  thii  moment  is  much  to  be  pitied.  She 
has  nothing  left  but  possession.  If  a  bishop  meets  an  in- 
telligent gentleman,  and  reads  fatal  interrogations  in  his 
eyes,  he  has  no  resource  bat  to  take  wine  witi[i  him.'' 

Sydney  Smith  had  a  great  reverenoe  for  a  bishop, 
—  so  great  that  he  told  a  young  lady  that  he  used  to 
roll  a  cromb  of  bread  in  his  hand,  from  nervousness, 
when  he  sat  next  one  at  a  dinner-table,  — and  if  next 
an  archbishop,  used  to  roll  crumbs  with  both  hands, 
— but  Sydney  Smith  would  have  enjoyed  the  Singling 
felicity  of  this  last  stinging  touch  of  wit,  left  as  lightly 
and  gracefully  as  a  handerittero  leaves  his  little  gayly 
ribboned  dart  in  the  shoulders  of  the  bull  with  whose 
unwieldy  bulk  he  is  playing. 

Emerson  handles  the  formalism  and  the  half  belief 
of  the  Established  Church  very  freely,  but  he  closes 
bis  chapter  on  Beligion  with  soft-spoken  words. 

^Yet  if  religion  be  the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for  its 
sake  the  sal! ering  of  all  evil,  sauffirir  de  taut  le  Ttumde  et 
nefadre  wuffrw  permmney  that  divine  secret  has  existed 
in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to  those  of  Bomilly, 
of  CUurkson,  and  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  in  thou- 
sands who  have  no  fame." 

** English  Traits"  closes  with  Emerson's  speech  at 
Manchester,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the   ^^Free 
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Trade  AthensBum.^'  This  was  merely  an  occaflioiial 
after-dinner  reply  to  a  toast  which  called  him  np,  bat 
it  had  sentences  in  it  which,  if  we  can  imagine  Milton 
to  have  been  called  up  in  the  same  way,  he  might  well 
have  spoken  and  done  himself  credit  in  their  utter- 
ance. 

The  total  impression  left  by  the  book  is  that  Emer- 
son was  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  English  society, 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  people,  tempted  to  con- 
trast his  New  Englanders  in  many  respects  nn&Tor- 
ably  with  Old  Englanders,  mainly  in  their  material 
and  yital  stamina;  but  with  all  this  not  blinded  for  a 
moment  to  the  thoroughly  insular  limitations  of  the 
phl^matic  islander.  He  alternates  between  a  torn  of 
genuine  admiration  and  a  smile  as  at  apeople  that  has 
not  outgrown  its  playthings.  This  is  in  truth  the  nat- 
ural and  genuine  feeling  of  a  self-governing  citizen  of 
a  commonwealth  where  thrones  and  wigs  and  mitres 
seem  like  so  many  pieces  of  stage  property.  An 
American  need  not  be  a  philosopher  to  hold  these 
things  cheap.  He  cannot  help  it.  Madame  Tus- 
sai^'s  exhibition,  the  Lord-Mayor's  gilt  coach,  and 
a  coronation,  if  one  happens  to  be  in  season,  are  all 
sights  to  be  seen  by  an  American  traveller,  but  the 
reverence  which  is  bom  with  the  British  subject  went 
up  with  the  smoke  of  the  gun  that  fired  the  long  echo- 
ing shot  at  the  little  bridge  over  the  sleepy  river  which 
works  its  way  along  through  the  wide-awake  town  of 
Concord. 

In  November,  1867,  a  new  magazine  was  established 
in  Boston,  bearing  the  name  of  '^The  Atlantic 
Monthly."  Professor  James  Bussell  Lowell  was  edi- 
tor-in-chief, and  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Sampson,  who 
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irere  tibe  originators  of  the  enterprise,  were  the  pnb- 
fishers.  Many  ci  the  old  oontributon  to  *^The  IHsl " 
wrote  for  the  new  magazine,  among  them  Emerson. 
He  ecmtribated  twenty-eight  artioles  in  all,  more  than 
haU  of  them  yerse,  to  different  nmnbers,  from  the 
first  to  the  thirty-seventh  volume.  Among  them  are 
several  of  his  best  known  poems,  such  as  ^^The  Bo- 
many  Girl,"  "Days,"  "Brahma,"  "  Waldeinsamkeit," 
"The  Titmouse,"  "Boston  Hymn,"  "Saadi,"  and 
"Terminus." 

At  about  the  same  time  tihere  grew  up  in  Bostcm  a 
literary  association,  which  became  at  last  well  known 
as  the  "Saturday  Club,"  the  members  dining  together 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month. 

The  magazine  and  the  elub  have  existed  and  flour- 
ished to  the  present  day.  They  have  often  been  er- 
roneously thought  to  have  some  organic  connection, 
and  the  "Atlantic  Club"  has  been  spoken  (tf  as  if 
Ihere  was  or  had  been  such  an  institution,  but  it  never 
existed. 

Emerson  was  a  member  of  the  Saturday  Club  fn»n 
ibe  first;  in  reality  before  it  existed  as  an  empirical 
fact,  and  when  it  was  only  a  Platonic  idea.  The  dub 
seems  to  have  shaped  itself  around  him  as  a  nucleus 
of  crystallization,  two  or  three  friends  of  his  having 
first  f onned  the  habit  of  meeting  him  at  dinner  at 
"Parker^s,"  the  "Will's  Coffee-House  "  of  Boston. 
This  litde  group  gathered  others  to  itself  and  grew 
into  a  dub  as  Bome  grew  into  a  dty,  almost  without 
knowing  how.  During  its  first  decade  the  Saturday 
Club  brought  together,  as  members  or  as  visitors, 
many  distingmshed  persons.  At  one  end  of  the  table 
sat  Longfellow,  fiorid,  quiet,  benignant,  soft-voiced, 
a  most  agreeable  rather  than  a  brilliant  talker,  but 
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a  man  upon  whom  it  was  always  pleasant  to  look,  — 
whose  silence  was  better  than  many  another  man's  oon- 
yersation.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat  Agassis, 
robust,  sanguine,  animated,  full  of  talk,  boy-like  in 
his  laughter.  The  stranger  who  should  have  asked 
who  were  the  men  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  table 
would  have  heard  in  answer  the  names  of  Hawthorne, 
Motley,  Dana,  Lowell,  Whipple,  Peiroe,  the  distin- 
guished mathematician.  Judge  Hoar,  eminent  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  cabinet,  Dwight,  the  leading  musical 
critic  of  Boston  for  a  whole  generation,  Sumner,  the 
academic  champion  of  freedom,  Andrew,  *^the  great 
War  Governor"  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Howe,  the 
philanthropist,  William  Hunt,  the  painter,  with  oth- 
ers not  unworthy  of  such  company.  And  with  these, 
generally  near  the  Longfellow  end  of  the  table,  sat 
Emerson,  talking  in  low  tones  and  carefully  measured 
utterances  to  his  neighbor,  or  listening,  and  recording 
on  his  mental  phonograph  any  stray  word  worth  re- 
membering. Emerson  was  a  veiy  regular  attendant 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Saturday  Club,  and  continued 
to  dine  at  its  table  until  within  a  year  or  two  of  his 
death. 

Unfortunately,  the  club  had  no  Boswell,  and  its 
golden  hours  passed  unrecorded. 
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1858-1863.    iBr.  66-60. 

Easaj  on  Penian  Poetry. — Speech  at  the  Bum  Centeniiial 
FeBtiTaL  — Letter  from  Emerson  to  a  Lady. — Tiibates  to 
Theodore  Plwker  and  to  Thorean.  —  Addreaa  on  the  Eman- 
eipatkm  Proolaination. — Pablication  of  '*The  Coodnet  of 
Life.**  Contents:  Fate;  Power;  Wealth;  Cnltiue ;  Bo- 
havior ;  Worship  ;  Considerationfl  by  the  Way  ;  Beaaty ;  B- 
Inaions. 

The  essay  on  Persian  Poetry,  published  in  **Tlie 
Atlantic  Monthly  "  in  1868,  should  be  studied  by  all 
readers  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  influence  of 
Oriental  poetry  on  Emerson's  verse.  In  many  of  the 
shorter  poems  and  fragments  published  since  ^^May- 
Day/'aswell  as  in  the  *' Quatrains  "and  others  of  the 
later  poems  in  that  volume,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
tell  what  is  from  the  Persian  from  what  is  original. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1869,  Emerson  attended 
the  Bums  Festival,  held  at  the  Parker  House  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth. 
He  spoke  after  the  dinner  to  the  great  audience  with 
such  beauty  and  eloquence  that  all  who  listened  to  him 
have  remembered  it  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  ad- 
dresses they  ever  heard.  Among  his  hearers  was  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  says  of  it  that  ^^every  word  seemed  to 
have  just  dropped  down  to  him  from  the  clouds." 
Judge  Hoar,  who  was  another  of  his  hearers,  says, 
that  though  he  has  heard  many  of  the  chief  orators  of 
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Ids  time,  lie  never  witnessed  such  an  effect  of  speech 
upon  men.  I  was  myself  present  on  that  occasion, 
and  underwent  the  same  fascination  that  these  gentle- 
men and  the  varied  audience  before  the  speaker  expe- 
rienced. His  words  had  a  passion  in  them  not  nsnal 
in  the  calm,  pure  flow  most  natural  to  his  uttered 
thoughts;  white-hot  iron  we  are  familiar  with,  bat 
white-hot  silver  is  what  we  do  not  often  look  upon, 
and  his  inspiring  address  glowed  like  silver  fresh  from 
the  cupeL 

I  am  allowed  the  privilege  of  printing  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  a  lady  of  high  intellectual  gifts, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  devoted,  and  most 
faithful  of  his  intimate  friends:  — 

Ck>KOOBD,  Jfoy  18, 1850L 
Please,  dear  C,  not  to  embark  for  home  mitil  I  have 
despatched  these  lines,  which  I  will  hasten  to  finish. 
Louis  Napoleon  will  not  bayonet  you  the  while,  — keep 
him  at  the  door.  So  long  I  have  promised  to  write!  so 
long  I  have  thanked  your  long  suffering!  I  have  let  past 
the  unretuming  opportunity  your  visit  to  Geimany  gave 
to  acquaint  you  with  Gisela  von  Amim  (Bettina's  danghr 
ter),  and  Joachim  the  violinist,  and  Hermann  Grimm  the 
scholar,  her  friends.  Neither  has  E.  —  wandering  in 
Europe  with  hope  of  meeting  you — yet  met.  This  oon- 
tomacy  of  mine  I  shall  regret  as  long  as  I  liye.  How 
palsy  creeps  oyer  us,  with  gossamer  first,  and  ropes  after- 
wards !  and  the  witch  has  the  prisoner  when  once  she  has 
pat  her  eye  on  him,  as  securely  as  after  the  bolts  are 
drawn.  — Yet  I  and  all  my  little  company  watch  evety 
token  from  you,  and  coax  Mrs.  H.  to  read  us  letters.  I 
learned  with  satisfaction  that  you  did  not  like  Germany. 
Where  then  did  Goethe  find  Ida  lovers  ?  Do  all  the  women 
have  bad  noses  and  bad  mouths  ?  And  will  you  stop  in 
England,  and  bring  home  the  anthor  of  ^Counterparts  ** 
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with  yoa?  Or  did  — ^-  write  the  norelB  and  send  them 
to  Lond<Mi,  as  I  fancied  when  I  read  them?  How  strange 
that  yoa  and  I  alone  to  this  day  shoold  have  his  seeretl 
I  think  onr  people  will  never  allow  genius,  without  it  is 

alloyed  by  talent.     Bat is  paralyzed  by  his  iHiims, 

that  I  have  ceased  to  hope  from  him.  I  could  wish  yoor 
experience  of  yoor  friends  were  more  animating  than 
mine,  and  that  there  were  any  horoscope  yoa  co^  not 
cast  from  the  first  day.  The  faults  of  youth  are  nerer 
shed,  no,  nor  the  merits,  and  creeping  time  convinces  ever 
the  more  of  our  impotence,  and  of  the  irresistibility  of 
our  bias.  Still  this  is  only  science,  and  must  remain 
science.  Our  prnxis  is  never  altered  for  that.  We  must 
forever  hold  our  companions  responsible,  or  they  are  not 
companions  but  stall-fed. 

I  think,  as  we  grow  older,  we  decrease  as  individuals, 
and  as  if  in  an  immense  aadience  who  hear  stirring  music, 
none  essays  to  offer  a  new  stave,  but  we  only  join  em- 
phatically in  the  chorus.  We  Tolunteer  no  opinion,  we 
despair  of  guiding  people,  but  are  confirmed  in  our  percep- 
tion that  Nature  is  all  right,  and  that  we  have  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  it.  We  must  shine  to  a  few  brothers, 
as  palms  or  pines  or  roses  among  common  weeds,  not  from 
greater  absolute  value,  but  from  a  more  convenient  nature. 
Bat 't  is  almost  chemistry  at  last,  though  a  meta-chem- 
istry.  I  remember  you  were  such  an  impatient  blas- 
jdiemer,  however  musically,  against  the  adamantine  iden- 
tities, in  your  youth,  that  you  should  take  your  turn  of 
resignation  now,  and  be  a  preacher  of  peace.  But  there 
is  a  little  raising  of  the  eyebrow,  now  and  then,  in  the 
most  passive  acceptance,  —  if  of  an  intellectual  turn. 
Here  comes  out  around  me  at  this  moment  the  new  June, 
— the  leaves  say  June,  though  the  calendar  says  May,  — 
and  we  must  needs  hail  our  young  relatives  again,  though 
with  something  of  the  gravity  of  adult  sons  and  daughters 
receiving  a  late-bom  brother  or  sister.  Nature  herself 
seems  a  little  ashamed  of  a  law  so  monstrous,  billions  of 
summers,  and  now  the  old  game  again  without  a  new  bract 
oir  sepal.     But  you  will  think  me  incorrigible  with  my 
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genenlitiesy  and  yoa  so  near,  and  will  be  here  again  this 
■nmmer;  perhaps  with  A.  W.  and  the  other  travellers. 
My  children  scan  eorionsly  your  E.'s  drawings,  as  they 
haye  seen  them. 

The  happiest  winds  fill  the  sails  of  yoa  and  yours! 

B.  W.  Embrsov. 

In  the  year  1860,  Theodore  Parker  died,  and  Emer- 
son spoke  of  his  life  and  labors  at  the  meeting  held  at 
the  Music  Hall  to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  Emerson 
delivered  discourses  on  Sundays  and  week-days  in  the 
Music  Hall  to  Mr.  Parker's  society  after  his  death. 
In  1862,  he  lost  his  friend  Thoreau,  at  whose  funeral 
he  delivered  an  address  which  was  published  in  ^^The 
Atlantic  Monthly''  for  August  of  the  same  year. 
Thoreau  had  many  rare  and  admirable  qualities,  and 
Thoreau  pictured  by  Emerson  is  a  more  livingperson- 
age  than  White  of  Selbome  would  have  been  on  the 
canvas  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 

The  Address  on  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  delivered  in  Boston  in  September,  1862.  The 
feeling  that  inspired  it  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing extract: — 

''Happy  are  the  yoong,  who  find  the  pestilence  cleansed 
out  of  the  earth,  leaving  open  to  them  an  honest  career. 
Happy  the  old,  who  see  Nature  purified  before  they  de- 
part. Do  not  let  the  dying  die;  hold  them  back  to  this 
world,  until  you  have  chaiged  their  ear  and  heart  with 
this  message  to  other  spiritual  societies,  announcing  the 
melioration  of  our  planet :  — 

"  'Inoertainties  now  orown  themselTes  assoied, 
And  Peace  proohdms  oliTes  of  endless  age."* 

"The  Conduct  of  Life"  was  published  in  1860. 
The  chapter  on  Fate  might  leave  the  reader  with  a 
feeling  that  what  he  is  to  do,  as  well  as  what  he  is  to 
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be  and  to  suffer,  is  so  largely  predetermined  for  him, 
that  liis  will,  though  formally  asserted,  has  bat  a  ques- 
tionable fraction  in  adjusting  him  to  his  conditions  as 
a  portion  of  the  universe.  But  let  him  hold  fast  to 
this  reassuring  statement:  — 

^'If  we  must  accept  Fate,  we  are  not  less  compelled  to 
affirm  liberty,  the  significance  of  the  indiyidual,  the  gran- 
deur of  duty,  the  power  of  character.  .  •  •  We  are  sure 
that,  though  we  Imow  not  how,  necessity  does  comport 
with  liberty,  the  individual  with  the  world,  my  polwity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  ^ 

But  the  value  of  the  essay  is  not  so  much  in  any 
light  it  throws  on  the  mystery  of  volition,  as  in  the 
striking  and  brilliant  way  in  which  the  limitations  of 
the  individual  and  the  inexplicable  rule  of  law  are 
illustrated. 

^Nature  is  no  sentimentalist,  — does  not  cosset  or 
pamper  us.  We  must  see  that  the  world  is  rough  and 
surly,  and  will  not  mind  drowning  a  man  or  a  woman;  but 
swallows  your  ship  like  a  grain  of  dust.  .  .  .  The  way 
of  Providence  is  a  little  rude.  The  habit  of  snake  and 
spider,  the  snap  of  the  tiger  and  other  leaperg  and  bloody 
jumpers,  the  crackle  of  the  bones  of  his  prey  in  the  coU 
of  the  anaconda,  —  these  are  in  the  system,  and  our  hab- 
its are  like  theirs.  You  have  just  dined,  and,  however 
scrupulously  the  slaughter-house  is  concealed  in  the  grace- 
ful distance  of  miles,  there  is  complicity,  —  expensive 
races,  — race  living  at  the  expense  of  race.  .  .  .  Let  us 
not  deny  it  up  and  down.  Firovidence  has  a  wild,  rough, 
incalculable  road  to  its  end,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to 
whitewash  its  huge,  mixed  instrumentalities,  or  to  dress 
up  that  terrific  benefactor  in  a  clean  shirt  and  white  neck- 
cloth of  a  student  in  divinity." 

Emerson  cautions  his  reader  against  the  danger  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  believed  in  so  fully:  — 
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^They  who  talk  mneh  of  destiny,  their  birth-star,  ete., 
are  in  a  lower  dangerous  plane,  and  inrite  the  evils  thej- 
fear/' 

But  certainly  no  physiologist,  no  cattle-breeder,  no 
Calvinistic  predestinarian  could  put  his  view  more  vig- 
orously than  Emerson,  who  dearly  loves  a  picturesque 
statement,  has  given  it  in  these  words,  which  have  a 
dash  of  science,  a  flash  of  imagination,  and  a  hint  of 
the  delicate  wit  that  is  one  of  his  characteristics:  — 

'^People  are  bom  with  the  moral  or  with  the  material 
bias; — uterine  brothers  with  this  diverging  destination: 
and  I  suppose,  with  high  magnifiers,  Mr.  Fraonhof er  or 
Dr.  Carpenter  might  come  to  distinguish  in  the  embryo 
at  the  fourth  day,  this  is  a  whig  and  that  a  free-soiler.** 

Let  us  see  what  Emerson  has  to  say  of  Power:  — 

^All  successful  men  have  agreed  in  one  thing — they 
were  eausoiUomsts.  They  believed  that  things  went  not 
by  luck,  but  by  law;  that  there  was  not  a  weak  or  a 
cracked  link  in  the  chain  that  joins  the  first  and  the  last 
of  things. 

'^The  key  to  the  age  may  be  this,  or  that,  or  the  others 
as  the  young  orators  describe;  the  key  to  all  ages  is  — 
Imbecility;  imbecility  in  the  vast  majority  of  men  at  all 
times,  and  even  in  heroes  in  all  but  certain  eminent 
moments;  victims  of  gravity,  custom,  and  fear.  This 
gives  force  to  the  strong,  —  that  the  multitude  have  no 
habit  of  self-reliance  or  original  action.  .  .  . 

^'We  say  that  success  is  constitutional;  dqiends  on  a 
plus  condition  of  mind  and  body,  on  power  of  work,  on 
courage;  that  it  is  of  main  efficacy  in  carrying  on  the 
world,  and  though  rarely  found  in  the  right  state  for  an 
article  of  commerce,  but  oftener  in  the  supersaturate  or 
excess,  which  makes  it  dangerous  and  destructive,  yet  it 
cannot  be  spared,  and  must  be  had  in  that  form,  and  ab- 
sorbents provided  to  take  off  its  edge.'' 
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The  ^*two  eoommiioswliioli  aiethe  hetimieoedanea  ** 
f<v  deficiency  of  temperament  «re  concentration  and 
drilL  This  he  illustrates  by  example,  and  he  also 
lays  down  some  good,  plain,  practical  rules  which 
^Poor  Bichard"  would  have  cheerfully  approyed. 
He  might  have  accepted  also  the  essay  on  Wealth 
as  haying  a  good  sense  so  like  his  own  that  he  could 
hardly  tell  the  difference  between  them. 

'^Wealth  begins  in  a  tight  roof  that  keeps  the  rain 
and  wind  out ;  in  a  good  pomp  that  yields  you  plenty  of 
sweet  water;  in  two  suits  of  clothes,  so  to  change  your 
dress  when  you  are  wet;  in  diy  sticks  to  bom ;  in  a  good 
double-wick  lamp,  and  three  meab ;  in  a  horse  or  a  loco- 
motiye  to  cross  Ihe  land;  in  a  boat  to  cross  tho  sea;  in 
tools  to  work  with;  in  books  to  read;  and  so,  in  giying^ 
on  all  sides,  by  tools  and  auxiliaries,  the  greatest  possible 
extension  to  our  powers,  as  if  it  added  feet,  and  hands, 
and  eyes,  and  blood,  length  to  the  day,  and  knowledge, 
and  good  will.  Wealth  begins  with  these  articles  of  ne- 
cessity.  .   .  • 

^To  be  rich  is  to  baye  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
masterworks  and  chief  men  of  each  race.   .   .  . 

*^The  pulpit  and  the  press  baye  many  commonplaces 
denouncing  the  thirst  for  wealth;  but  if  men  should  take 
these  moralists  at  their  word,  and  leaye  off  aiming  to  be 
rich,  the  moralists  would  rash  to  rekindle  at  all  hazards 
this  loye  of  power  in  the  people,  lest  ciyilization  should  be 
undone.'* 

Who  can  giye  better  counsels  on  Culture  than  Em- 
erson? But  we  must  borrow  only  a  few  sentences 
from  his  essay  on  that  subject.  All  kinds  of  secrets 
come  out  as  we  read  these  essays  of  Emerson's.  We 
know  something  of  his  friends  and  disciples  who  gath- 
ered round  him  and  sat  at  his  feet.  It  is  not  hard  to 
belieye  that  he  was  drawing  one  of  those  composite 
portraits  Mr.  Galton  has  giyen  us  specimens  of  when 
he  wrote  as  follows:  — 
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^The  pett  of  society  is  egotists.  •  •  •  This  goitre  of 
egotism  is  so  freqaent  among  notable  persons  that  we  nmst 
infer  some  strong  necessity  in  nature  which  it  sabsenres; 
sach  as  we  see  in  the  sexual  attraction.  The  preservation 
of  the  species  was  a  point  of  soch  necessity  that  Natore 
has  secured  it  at  all  hazards  by  immensely  oy  erloading  the 
passion,  at  the  risk  of  perpetual  crime  and  disorder.  So 
egotism  has  its  root  in  the  cardinal  necessity  by  which 
each  individual  persists  to  be  what  he  is.  .   .  . 

^The  antidotes  against  this  organic  egotism  are,  the 
range  and  variety  of  attractions,  as  gained  by  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  with  men  of  merit,  with  classes  of  society, 
with  travel,  with  eminent  persons,  and  with  the  hig^  re- 
sources of  philosophy,  art,  and  religion:  books,  travel, 
society,  solitude.  .  •   . 

^We  can  ill  spare  the  commanding  social  benefits  of 
cities ;  they  must  be  used ;  yet  cautiously  and  haughtily, 
— and  will  yield  their  best  values  to  him  who  can  best  do 
without  them.  Keep  the  town  for  occasions,  but  the  hab- 
its should  be  formed  to  retirement.  Solitude,  the  safe- 
guard of  mediocrity,  is  to  genius  the  stem  friend,  the 
cold,  obscure  shelter  where  moult  the  wings  which  will 
bear  it  farther  than  suns  and  stars." 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  ^^the  calamities  are 
our  friends.  Try  the  rough  water  as  well  as  the 
smooth.  Bough  water  can  teach  lessons  worth  know- 
ing. Don't  be  so  tender  at  making  an  enemy  now 
and  then.  He  who  aims  high  must  dread  an  easy 
home  and  popular  manners.'' 

Emerson  cannot  have  had  many  enemies,  if  any,  in 
his  cahn  and  noble  career.  He  can  have  cherished  no 
enmity,  on  personal  grounds  at  least.  Bat  he  refused 
his  hand  to  one  who  had  spoken  ill  of  a  friend  wlx»n 
he  respected.  It  was  ^^the  hand  of  Douglas"  again, 
—  the  same  feeling  that  Charles  Emerson  expressed  in 
the  youthful  essay  mentioned  in  the  introdnctioii  ta 
this  volume. 
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Hero  are  a  few  good  Bayingg  about  Behavior:  — 

^There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  ererythiiig,  if  it 
be  to  boil  an  egg.  Manners  are  the  bappy  ways  of  doing 
things;  each  onee  a  strdke  of  genius  or  of  loye,  — now 
repeated  and  hardened  into  usage." 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  Manners  in 
his  essay  under  the  above  title:  — 

"The  basis  of  good  manners  is  self-reliance.  .  .  . 
Manners  require  time,  as  nothing  is  more  vulgiir  than 
haste.   •  •   . 

'^Men  take  each  other's  measure,  when  they  meet  for 
the  fbst  time,  —  and  every  time  they  meet.  .  .   . 

"It  is  not  what  talents  or  genius  a  man  has,  but  how 
be  is  to  his  talents,  that  constitutes  friendship  and  char- 
acter. The  man  that  stands  by  himself,  the  universe 
stands  by  him  also." 

In  his  Essay  on  Worship,  Emerson  ventures  the 
following  prediction :  — 

"The  religion  which  is  to  guide  and  fulfil  the  present 
and  coming  ages,  whatever  else  it  be,  must  be  intellectual. 
The  scientific  mind  must  have  a  faith  which  is  science. 
•  .  •  There  will  be  a  new  church  founded  on  moral  sci- 
ence, at  first  cold  and  naked,  a  babe  in  a  manger  again, 
the  algebra  and  mathematics  of  ethical  law,  the  church  id 
men  to  come,  without  shawms  or  psaltery  or  sackbut; 
but  it  will  have  heaven  and  earth  for  its  beams  and  rafters; 
science  for  symbol  and  illustration;  it  will  fast  enough 
gather  beauty,  music,  picture,  poetry." 

It  is  a  bold  prophecy,  but  who  can  doubt  that  all 
improbable  and  unverifiable  traditional  knowledge  of 
all  kinds  wiU  make  way  for  the  established  facts  of 
acienoe  and  history  when  these  last  reach  it  in  their 
onward  movement?  It  may  be  remarked  that  he  now 
speaks  of  science  more  respectfully  than  of  old.     I 
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suppoBe  ibis  essay  was  of  later  date  than  "^Beauty/' 
or  ^^  Illusions.''  But  aocidental  circumstanoes  made 
such  oonfusion  in  the  starata  of  Emerson's  published 
thought  that  one  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  a 
sentenoe  came  from  the  older  or  the  newer  layer. 

We  come  to  "Considerations  by  the  Way."  The 
common-sense  side  of  Emerson's  mind  has  so  much  in 
common  with  the  plain  practical  intelligence  of  Frank- 
lin that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  the  philosopher  of  the 
nineteenth  century  quoting  the  philosopher  of  the 
eighteenth. 

'^Franklin  said,  'Mankind  are  yery  superficial  and  das- 
tardly: they  begin  upon  a  thing,  but,  meeting  with  a  dif- 
ficulty, they  fly  from  it  discouraged:  but  they  haye  the 
means  if  thoy  would  employ  them.'  " 

"Shall  we  judge  a  country  by  the  majority,  or  by 
the  minority?  By  the  minority,  surely."  Here  we 
have  the  doctrine  of  the  "saving  remnant,"  which  we 
haye  since  recognized  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  well- 
remembered  lecture.  Our  republican  philosopher  is 
clearly  enough  outspoken  on  this  matter  of  the  vox 
populi. 

^Leaye  this  hypocritical  prating  about  the  msssee. 
Masses  are  rude,  lame,  unmade,  pernicious  in  their  de- 
mands, and  need  not  to  be  flattered,  but  to  be  schooled. 
I  wish  not  to  concede  anything  to  them,  but  to  tame, 
drill,  divide,  and  break  them  up,  and  draw  individuals 
out  of  them." 

Per^  Bouhours  asked  a  question  about  the  Gtermans 
which  found  its  answer  in  due  time.  After  reading 
what  Emerson  says  about  "the  masses,"  one  is  tempted 
to  ask  whether  a  philosopher  can  ever  have  "aoonstit- 
uenqy"  and  be  elected  to  Congress?  Certainly  the 
essay  just  quoted  from  would  not  make  a  verypromis- 
ing  campaign  document. 
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Perhaps  there  mm  no  great  neoesdtyfor  Emerson's 
letoming  to  the  subject  of  Beanty,  to  which  he  had 
deroted  a  chapter  of  ^^Nature,'*  and  of  which  he  had 
so  often  discoursed  incidentally.  But  he  says  so  many 
things  worth  reading  in  the  essay  thus  entitled  in  ^  The 
Conduct  of  Life,*'  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselyes 
about  repetitions.  The  essay  is  satirical  and  poetical 
rather  than  philosophical.  Satirical  when  he  speaks 
of  science  with  something  of  that  old  feeling  betrayed 
by  his  brother  Charles  when  he  was  writing  in  1828; 
poetical  in  the  flight  of  imagination  with  which  he 
enlivens,  entertains,  stimulates,  inspires,  — or  as  some 
may  prefer  to  say,  — amuses  his  listeners  and  readers. 

The  reader  must  decide  which  of  these  effects  is 
produced  by  the  following  passage :  — 

^The  feat  of  the  imagination  is  in  showing  the  conrert- 
ibility  of  everything  into  eyery  other  thing.  Facts  which 
had  never  before  left  their  stark  common-sense  suddenly 
figure  as  Eiensinian  mysteries.  My  boots  and  chair  and 
candlestick  are  fairies  in  disguise,  meteors,  and  constella- 
tions. All  the  facts  in  Nature  are  noons  of  the  intellect, 
and  make  the  gnunmar  of  the  eternal  language.  Every 
word  has  a  double,  treble,  or  centuple  use  and  meaning. 
What !  has  my  stove  and  pepper-pot  a  false  bottom  ?  I 
cry  you  mercy,  good  shoe-box !  I  did  not  know  yon  were 
a  jewel-case.  Chaff  and  dust  begin  to  sparkle,  and  are 
clothed  about  with  immortality.  And  there  is  a  joy  in 
p^ceiving  the  representative  or  symbolic  character  of  a 
&et,  which  no  bare  fact  or  event  can  ever  give.  There 
are  no  days  so  memorable  as  those  which  vibrated  to  some 
stroke  of  the  imagination.** 

One  is  reminded  of  various  things  in  reading  this 
sentence.  An  ounce  of  alcohol,  or  a  few  whiffs  from 
an  opium-pipe,  may  easily  make  a  day  memorable  by 
bringing  on  this  imaginative  delirium,  which  is  apt. 
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if  often  lepeated,  to  run  into  vinonfl  of  rodents  and 
reptiles.  A  coarser  satirist  than  Emerson  indulged 
Us  fancy  in  ^Meditations  on  a  Broomstick,''  which 
My  Lady  Berkeley  heard  seriously  and  to  edification. 
Meditations  on  a  ^^  Shoe-box  "  are  less  promising,  but 
nodoubt  something  could  be  made  of  it.  A  poet  must 
select,  and  if  he  stoops  too  low  he  cannot  1^  the  ob- 
ject he  would  fain  idealize. 

The  habitual  readers  of  Emerson  do  not  mind  an 
occasional  over-statement,  extravagance,  paradox,  ec- 
centricity; they  find  them  amusing  and  not  mislead- 
ing. But  the  accountants,  for  whom  two  and  two 
always  make  four,  come  upon  one  of  these  passages 
and  shut  the  book  up  as  wanting  in  sanity.  Without 
a  certain  sensibility  to  the  humorous,  no  one  should 
venture  upon  Emerson.  If  he  had  seen  the  lecturer's 
smile  as  he  delivered  one  of  his  playful  statements  of 
a  runaway  truth,  fact  unhorsed  by  imagination,  some- 
times by  wit,  or  humor,  he  would  have  found  a  mean- 
ing in  his  words  which  the  featureless  printed  page 
could  never  show  him. 

The  essay  on  Illusions  has  little  which  we  have 
not  met  with,  or  shall  not  find  repeating  itself  in  the 
poems. 

During  this  period  Emerson  contributed  many  arti- 
cles in  prose  and  verse  to  ^^The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and 
several  to  ^The  Dial,"  a  second  periodical  of  that 
name,  published  in  Cincinnati.  Some  of  these  have 
been,  or  will  be,  elsewhere  referred  to. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

1863-1868.     m^.  eO-65, 

•"BofttoQ  Hynm,"  — "Voluntaries."  — Other  Poema.  —  "  May- 
Bmy  ftod  Otbet  Piecei."  *—  Remarks  at  the  Funeml  Servioei 
for  Abialiam  liocoln*^  Essay  on  Ferslfui  Poetry.  ^  Keojarks 
at  Ute  Organization  of  tb©  Fi^e  BeLLg^ons  Aaaoaiation. — 
"P^gress  of  CultTire"  Addjress  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Sookctj  of  Harvard  University,  —  Course  of  Le^^tures  in  Piiil- 
adelpMa.  —  The  Degree  of  LL^  D.  conferred  upon  Emerson 
by  Harrard  Unirersity,  —  **  Terminus." 

Tke  "Boston  Ilynm"  was  read  by  Emerson  iB  the 
MuBio  Hall,  DO  the  first  day  of  Janimry,  1863>  It  is 
a  rough  piece  of  verse^  but  noble  from  begmniog  to 
end.  One  verse  of  it,  beginning  "  Pay  ransom  to  the 
owner,"  has  been  already  quoted;  these  are  the  three 
that  precede  it:  — 

"  I  canse  from  every  Cfeattire 

His  proper  good  to  floiff  i 

As  much  as  he  is  atid  d^^th, 

So  much  shall  he  bestow. 

•*  But  laying  hands  on  another  ^^ 
To  coin  his  labor  atid  sweatt 

He  goes  in  pnwn  to  his  victim  "^ 

For  eternal  years  in  debt,  ^^ 

«  To-day  nnbmd  tbe  oaptiTe, 
Bo  only  are  ye  unbound  ; 
Lift  up  a  people  from  the  dttflti 
Trump  of  their  rest^uei  sound  f  ^ 
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^^  Yobintaries,"  published  in  the  same  year  in  ^^The 
Atlantic  Monthly,"  is  more  dithyrambic  in  its  mea- 
snre  and  of  a  more  Pindaric  eleyatdon  than  the  plain 
song  of  the  ^^ Boston  Hymn." 

«  But  best  befriended  of  the  Grod 
He  who,  in  eyil  timesy 
Warned  by  an  inward  yoioe. 
Heeds  not  the  darkness  and  the  dread. 
Biding  by  his  mle  and  choice. 
Feeling  only  the  fiery  thread 
Leading  oyer  heroic  ground, 
Walled  with  mortal  terror  round. 
To  the  aim  which  him  allures. 
And  the  sweet  heaven  his  deed  seeores. 
Peril  aroond,  all  else  appalling. 
Cannon  in  front  and  leaden  rain, 
Him  Daty  throogh  the  clarion  calling 
To  the  yaa  called  not  in  Tain.** 

It  is  in  this  poem  that  we  find  the  lines  which,  a 
moment  after  they  were  written,  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  carved  on  marble  for  a  thousand  years:  — 

**  So  nigh  is  grandeor  to  oor  dnst, 
So  near  is  Grod  to  man. 
When  Duty  whispers  low.  Thou  mutlf 
The  yonth  replies,  /  can/* 

''Saadi  "  was  published  in  ''The  Atlantic  Monthly '' 
in  1864,  "My  Garden  "in  1866,  "Terminus  "in  1867. 
In  the  same  year  these  last  poems  with  many  others 
were  collected  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  "May-Day 
and  Other  Pieces."  The  general  headings  of  these 
poems  are  as  follows:  May-Day;  The  Adirondacs; 
Occasional  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces;  Nature  and 
Life;  Elements;  Quatrains;  Translations.  Some  of 
these  poems,  which  were  written  at  long  interrals, 
have  been  r^erred  to  in  previous  pages.     "The  Adi- 
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londaoB  *'  is  a  pleasant  narratiye,  but  not  to  be  oom- 
pared  for  its  poetical  character  with  ^^  May-Day/' 
one  passage  from  which,  beginning, 

**  I  saw  the  bud-crowned  Spring  go  forth,^ 

is  surpassingly  imaginative  and  beantifnl.  In  this 
Yolnme  will  be  found  ^Brahma,'*  ^^Days/'  and  others 
which  are  well  known  to  all  readers  o£  poetiy. 

Emerson's  delineations  of  character  are  remarkable 
for  high-relief  and  sharp-cut  lines.  In  his  Bemarks 
at  the  Funeral  Services  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  held 
in  Concord,  April  19,  1866,  he  drew  the  portrait  of 
the  homespun-robed  chief  of  the  republic  with  equal 
breadth  and  delicacy:  — 

^^Here  was  place  for  no  holiday  magiBtrate,  no  fair- 
weather  sailor;  the  new  pilot  was  hurried  to  the  helm  in 
a  tornado.  In  four  years,  — four  years  of  battle-days,  — 
his  endurance,  his  fertility  of  resoorces,  his  magnanimity, 
were  sorely  tried  and  never  foond  wanting.  There,  by 
his  courage,  his  justice,  his  even  temper,  his  fertile  eoon- 
sel,  his  homanity,  he  stood  a  heroic  figure  in  the  centre  of 
a  heroic  epoch.  He  is  the  tme  history  of  the  American 
people  in  his  time.  Step  by  step  he  walked  before  them; 
slow  with  their  slowness,  quickening  his  march  by  theirs, 
the  true  representative  of  this  continent ;  an  entirely  pub- 
lic man ;  father  of  his  country ;  the  pulse  of  twenty  mil- 
lions throbbing  in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  their  minds 
articulated  by  his  tongue.'' 

In  his  Bemarks  at  the  Organization  of  the  Free 
Beligious  Association,  Emerson  stated  his  leading 
thought  about  religion  in  a  very  succinct  and  suffi- 
ciency ^^transcendental"  way:  intelligibly  for  those 
who  wish  to  understand  him;  mystically  to  those  who 
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do  not  aeoept  or  wish  to  accept  the  doctrine  ahadowed 
forth  in  his  poem,  ^^The  Sphinx.'* 

^Ab  soon  as  every  man  is  apprised  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence within  his  own  mindy  —>  is  apprised  that  the  perfect 
hiw  of  duty  corresponds  with  the  hiws  of  chemistry,  of 
ve^tation,  of  astronomy,  as  face  to  face  in  a  gkss ;  that 
the  basis  of  duty,  the  order  of  society,  the  power  of  char- 
acter, the  wealth  of  cultiire,  the  perfection  of  taste,  all 
draw  their  essence  from  this  moial  sentiment;  then  we 
have  a  religion  that  exalts,  that  commands  all  the  social 
and  all  the  private  action." 

Nothing  could  be  more  wholesome  in  a  meeting  of 
creed-killers  than  the  suggestive  remark,  — 

^What  I  expected  to  find  here  was,  some  practical 
suggestions  by  which  we  were  to  reanimate  and  reorganise 
for  ourselves  the  true  Church,  the  pure  worship.  Pure 
doctrine  always  bears  fruit  in  pure  benefits.  It  is  only 
by  good  works,  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  active  duty,  that 
worship  finds  expression.  .  .  .  The  interests  that  grow 
out  of  a  meeting  like  this  should  bind  us  with  new 
strength  to  the  old  eternal  duties.'' 

In  a  later  address  before  the  same  association,  Em- 
erson says:  — 

''I  object,  of  course,  to  the  claim  of  miraculous  dispen- 
sation,—  certainly  not  to  the  (2(x^n6  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
If  you  are  childish  and  exhibit  your  saint  as  a  worker  of 
wonders,  a  thanmaturgist,  I  am  repelled.  That  claim 
takes  his  teachings  out  of  nature,  and  permits  o£ftcial  and 
arbitrary  senses  to  be  grafted  on  the  teachings." 

The  ^^  Progress  of  Culture ''  was  delivered  as  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappaoration  just  thirty  years  after  his  first  ad- 
dress before  the  same  society.  It  is  very  instructive 
to  compare  the  two  orations  written  at  the  interval  of 
a  whole  generation:  one  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
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four;  the  other  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
Both  are  hopeful,  but  the  aeoond  is  more  sanguine 
than  the  first.  He  recounts  what  he  considers  the 
recent  gains  of  the  reforming  movement:  — 

'^  Observe  the  marked  ethical  quality  of  the  innoyations 
urged  or  adopted.  The  new  chdm  of  woman  to  a  politi- 
cal status  is  itself  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  ciyiliza- 
tion  which  has  given  her  a  civil  status  new  in  history. 
Now  that  by  the  increased  humanity  of  law  she  controls 
her  property,  she  inevitably  takes  the  next  step  to  her 
share  in  power." 

He  enumerates  many  other  gains,  from  the  war  or 
from  the  growth  of  intelligence,  —  ^*  All,  one  may  say, 
in  a  high  degree  revolutionary,  teaching  nations  the 
taking  of  governments  into  their  own  hands,  and 
superseding  kings." 

He  repeats  some  of  his  fundamental  formula. 

^The  foundation  of  culture,  as  of  character,  is  at  last 
the  moral  sentiment." 

^  Great  men  are  they  who  see  that  spiritual  is  stronger 
than  any  material  force,  that  thoughts  rule  the  world." 

^Periodicity,  reaction,  are  laws  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
matter." 

And  most  encouraging  it  is  to  read  in  1884  what 
was  written  in  1867, — especially  in  the  view  of 
future  possibilities  :  — 

*^Bad  kings  and  governors  help  us,  if  only  they  are 
bad  enough."  If  on  tali  anasUio^  we  ezdaiin,  with  a 
shudder  of  remembrance,  and  are  very  glad  to  read 
these  concluding  words:  *^I  read  the  promise  of  better 
times  and  of  greater  men." 

In  the  year  1866,  Emerson  reached  the  age  which 
used  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  ^^ grand  climacteric."    In 
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that  year  Harvard  Universily  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  th«  highest  honor  in  its  gift. 
In  that  same  year,  having  left  home  on  one  of  his 
last  lecturing  trips,  he  met  his  son.  Dr.  Edward 
Waldo  Emerson,  at  the  Brevoort  House,  in  New 
York*  Then,  and  in  that  place,  he  read  to  his  son 
the  poem  afterwards  published  in  *^The  Atlantic 
Monthly,**  and  in  his  second  volume,  under  the  title 
** Terminus."  This  was  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Emer- 
son recognized  the  fact  that  his  father  felt  himself 
growing  old.  The  thought,  which  must  have  been 
long  shaping  itself  in  the  father's  mind,  had  been  so 
far  from  betraying  itself  that  it  was  a  shock  to  the 
son  to  hear  it  plainly  avowed.  The  poem  is  one  of 
his  noblest;  he  could  not  fold  his  robes  about  him 
with  more  of  serene  dignity  than  in  these  solemn  lines. 
The  reader  may  remember  that  one  passage  from  it 
has  been  quoted  for  a  particular  purpose,  but  here  is 
the  whole  poem:  — 

TEBMINU& 

It  if  time  to  be  old. 

To  tike  in  sail:  — 

The  god  of  bounds, 

Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore, 

Came  to  me  in  his  fatal  rounds, 

And  said  :  ^  No  more  I 

No  farther  shoot 

Th J  broad  ambitions  branches,  and  thy  root 

Fanej  departs :  no  more  inyent ; 

Contract  thy  firmament 

To  compass  of  a  tent. 

^Hiere  's  not  enoogh  for  this  and  that, 

Make  th j  option  which  of  two ; 

Eoonomiie  the  failing  riTer, 

Not  the  less  revere  the  Giver, 
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Lmto  tbe  many  ud  hold  tbe  lew. 

Thnely  wiie  aooept  the  tennsy 

Soften  the  fall  with  muy  foot ; 

A  Uttle  whUe 

Still  pUui  and  anil^ 

Andy  — -  fiuilt  of  novel  gennSy  — 

Mature  the  nnfallen  fruit. 

Cnne,  if  thoa  wilt,  thj  Bires, 

Bad  hnsbanda  of  their  flree, 

Who^  when  they  gave  thee  breath, 

Failed  to  bequeath 

The  needful  sinew  stark  as  onoe, 

^Die  Baresark  marrow  to  thj  bones, 

Bui  left  a  legaej  of  ebbing  yeins, 

Ineonstant  heat  and  nerveless  reins,  — 

Amid  the  Muses,  left  thee  deaf  and  dumb. 

Amid  the  gladiators,  halt  and  numb.'' 

As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale 
I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time, 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail. 
Obey  the  Toioe  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime  : 
*  Lowly  fidthful,  banish  fear. 
Bight  onward  drive  unharmed  ; 
The  port,  well  worth  the  eruise,  is 
And  every  wave  is  chaKmed." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

1868-1873.    JEfT.  66-70. 

Leetures  on  the  Natmal  History  of  the  Intellect.  — Pablioa- 
tion  of  «  Sooietj  and  Solitude."  Contents :  Society  and  SoH- 
tode ;  Cmlization ;  Art;  Eloqoenoe  ;  Domestio  life ;  Eum- 
ing ;  Works  and  Days ;  Books ;  Clubs ;  Courage ;  SnooeiB ; 
Old  Age.  —  Other  literary  Labors. — Visit  to  Califocnia. — 
Boming  of  his  Honsey  and  the  Story  of  its  Rebuilding. — 
Third  Visit  to  Europe. — His  Reception  at  Concord  on  his 
Return. 

DuBiNG  three  saoeessive  years,  1868,  1869,  1870, 
Emerson  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Harvard 
University  on  the  ^^ Natural  History  of  the  Intellect.*' 
These  lectures,  as  I  am  told  by  Dr.  Emerson,  cost 
him  a  great  deal  of  labor,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  been  collected  or  reported.  They  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  in  an  extract 
from  Professor  Thayer's  ^Western  Journey  with  Mr. 
Emerson."  He  is  there  reported  as  saying  that  he 
cared  very  little  for  metaphysics.  It  is  very  certain 
that  he  makes  hardly  any  use  of  the  ordinary  terms 
employed  by  metaphysicians.  If  he  does  not  hold  the 
words  ** subject  and  object,''  with  their  adjectives,  in 
the  same  contempt  that  Mr.  Buskin  shows  for  them, 
he  very  rarely  employs  either  of  these  expressions. 
Once  he  ventures  on  the  not  fne,  but  in  the  main  he 
uses  plain  English  handles  for  the  few  metaphysical 
tools  he  has  occasion  to  employ. 

""Society  and  Solitude"  was  published  in  1870. 
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The  first  essaj  in  the  volume  bean  tbe  same  name  aa 
the  volume  itself. 

In  this  first  essay,  Emerson  is  veiy  fair  to  the  an- 
tagonistic daims  of  solitary  and  social  life.  He  rec- 
ognizee the  organic  necessily  of  solitude.  We  are 
driven  ^^as  with  whips  into  llie  desert.''  But  there  is 
danger  in  this  seclusion.  ^Now  and  then  a  man  ex- 
quisitely made  can  live  alone,  and  must;  but  coop  up 
most  men  and  you  undo  them.  •  •  .  Here  again,  as  so 
often.  Nature  delights  to  put  us  between  extreme  an- 
tagonisms, and  our  safely  is  in  the  skill  with  which 
we  keep  the  diagonal  line.  .  .  .  The  conditions  are 
met,  if  we  keep  our  independence,  yet  do  not  lose  our 
sympathy.'' 

The  essay  on  Civilization  is  pleasing,  putting  famil- 
iar facts  in  a  very  agreeable  way.  The  framed  or 
stone  house  in  place  of  the  cave  or  the  camp,  the 
building  of  roads,  the  change  from  war,  hunting,  and 
pasturage  to  agriculture,  the  division  of  labor,  the 
skilful  combinations  of  civil  government,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  through  the  press,  are  well-wom  sub- 
jects which  he  treats  agreeably,  if  not  with  special 
brilliancy:  — 

'^  Right  position  of  woman  in  the  State  is  another  in- 
dex. .  .  .  Flaee  the  sexes  in  right  relations  of  mutual 
respect,  and  a  severe  morality  gives  that  essential  charm 
to  woman  which  educates  all  that  is  delicate,  poetic,  and 
self-sacrificing;  breeds  coortesyand  learning,  conversation 
and  wit,  in  her  rough  mate ;  so  that  I  have  thought  a  suf- 
ficient measure  of  civilization  is  the  influence  of  good 
women.'' 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  one  paragraph  for  a 
reason  which  my  reader  will  readily  understand,  and 
I  trust  look  upon  good-naturedly:  — 
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^The  ship,  in  its  latest  complete  eqnipment,  is  an 
abridgment  and  compend  of  a  nation's  arts:  the  ship 
steered  by  compass  and  chart,  longitude  reckoned  by  Innar 
observation  and  by  chronometer,  driven  by  steam ;  and  in 
wildest  sea-monntains,  at  vast  distances  from  home,  — 

"  *  The  pulses  of  her  iron  heart 

Go  beating  through  the  storm.' " 

I  cannot  be  wrong,  it  seems  to  me,  in  supposing  fhose 
two  lines  to  be  an  incorrect  version  of  these  two  from 
a  poem  of  my  own  called  ^^The  Steamboat: "  — 

^The  beating  of  her  restless  heart 
Still  sounding  through  the  storm.'' 

It  is  never  safe  to  quote  poetry  from  memoiy,  at 
least  while  the  writer  lives,  for  be  is  ready  to  **cavil 
on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair"  where  his  verses  are 
concerned.  But  extreme  accuracy  was  not  one  of 
Emerson's  special  gifts,  and  vanity  whispers  to  the 
misrepresented  versifier  that 

't  is  better  to  be  quoted  wrong 
Than  to  be  quoted  not  at  alL 

This  essay  of  Emerson's  is  irradiated  by  a  sin^e 
precept  that  is  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  that 
which  Juvenal  says  came  from  heaven.  How  oonld 
the  man  in  whose  thought  such  a  meteoric  expression 
suddenly  announced  itself  fail  to  recognize  it  as  di- 
vine? It  is  not  strange  that  he  repeats  it  on  the  page 
next  the  one  where  we  first  see  it.  Not  having  any 
golden  letters  to  print  it  in,  I  will  underscore  it  for 
italics,  and  doubly  undersoore  it  in  the  seoond  extract 
for  small  capitals:  — 

^Now  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  in  every  instance 
of  his  labor,  to  hiteh  Ms  wagon  to  a  stOTf  and  see  his  chore 
done  by  the  gods  themselves." 
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^'It  WM  a  great  instmetioii, '  said  a  Mdnt  in  Crom* 
well's  war,  'that  the  hest  courages  are  bat  beams  of  the 
Aknighty.'  HrrcH  xouB  WAQOK  to  ▲  stab.  Let  us  not 
fag  in  paltry  works  which  serve  our  pot  and  bag  alone. 
Let  us  not  lie  and  steal.  No  god  will  help.  We  shall 
find  all  their  teams  going  the  other  way,  — Charles's 
Waini  Great  Bear,  Orion,  Leo,  Herenles;  eyery  god  will 
leaye  us.  Work  rather  for  those  interests  which  the  di- 
yimties  honor  and  promote,  —  justice,  loye,  freedom, 
knowledge,  utility." 

Charles's  Wain  and  the  Ghreat  Bear,  he  should  haye 
been  reminded,  are  ihe  same  constellation;  the  Dip* 
per  is  what  our  people  often  call  it,  and  the  country 
folk  all  know  **^e  pinters,"  which  guide  iheir  eyee 
to  tihe  North  Star. 

I  find  in  the  essay  on  Art  many  of  the  thougkts 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Emerson's  poem,  ^The 
Problem."    Itwill  be  enough  to  cite  these  passages:  — 

^We  feel  in  seeing  a  noble  building  which  rhymes  well, 
as  we  do  in  hearing  a  perfect  song,  that  it  is  spiritually 
organic;  that  is,  had  a  necessity  in  nature  for  being;  was 
one  of  the  possible  forms  in  the  Diyine  mind,  and  is  now 
only  discoyered  and  executed  by  the  artist,  not  arbitrarily 
composed  by  him.  And  so  every  genuine  work  of  art  has 
as  much  reason  for  being  as  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

^'The  niad  of  Homer,  the  songs  of  David,  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  the  tragedies  of  .Slschylus,  the  Doric  temples,  the 
Gothic  cathedrals,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  all  and  each 
were  made  not  for  sport,  but  in  grave  earnest,  in  tears  and 
smiles  of  suffering  and  loving  men.   .   .   • 

'^The  Gothic  cathedrals  were  built  when  the  builder 
and  the  priest  and  the  people  were  overpowered  by  their 
faith.     Love  and  fear  laid  every  stone.  •  •  • 

^^Our  arts  are  happy  hits.  We  are  like  the  musician 
on  the  lake,  whose  melody  is  sweeter  than  he  knows." 

The  discourse  on  Eloquence  is  more  systematic, 
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more  professorial,  than  many  of  the  others.  A  few 
brief  extracts  will  give  the  key  to  its  general  pur- 
port:— 

"Eloquence  must  be  grounded  on  the  pkunest  narrative. 
Afterwards,  it  may  warm  itself  until  it  exhales  ^^bols 
of  every  kind  and  color,  speaks  only  through  the  most 
poetic  forms ;  but,  first  and  last,  it  must  still  be  at  bot- 
tom a  biblical  statement  of  fact.  .  .   . 

"He  who  will  train  himself  to  mastery  in  this  science 
of  persoasion  must  lay  the  emphasis  of  education,  not  on 
popular  arts,  but  on  character  and  insight.   .   .   • 

"The  highest  platform  of  eloquence  is  the  moral  sen- 
timent.  ... 

"Its  great  masters  .  .  .  were  grave  men,  who  pre- 
ferred their  integrity  to  their  talent,  and  esteemed  that 
object  for  which  they  toiled,  whether  the  prosperity  of 
their  country,  or  the  laws,  or  a  reformation,  or  Uber^  of 
speech  or  of  the  press,  or  letters,  or  morab,  as  above  the 
whole  world  and  themselves  also." 

^^  Domestic  Life ''  begins  with  a  picture  of  childhood 
so  charming  that  it  sweetens  all  the  good  counsel 
which  follows  like  honey  round  the  rim  of  the  goUet 
which  holds  some  tonic  draught:  — 

"Welcome  to  the  parents  the  pony  straggler,  strmig  in 
his  weakness,  his  little  arms  more  irresistible  than  the  sol- 
dier's,  his  lips  touched  with  persoasion  which  Chatham 
and  Pericles  in  manhood  had  not.  His  unaffected  lamen- 
tations when  he  lifts  up  hb  voice  on  hi^  or,  more  beaa- 
tifol,  the  sobbing  child,  —  the  face  all  liqoid  grief,  as  he 
tries  to  swallow  his  vexation,  —  soften  all  hearts  to  pity, 
and  to  mirthfol  and  clamorous  compassion.  The  small 
despot  asks  so  little  that  all  reason  and  all  natore  are  ea 
his  side.  His  ignorance  is  more  charming  than  all  know- 
ledge, and  his  little  sins  more  bewitching  than  any  virtue. 
His  flesh  is  angel's  flesh,  all  alive.  .  •  .  All  day,  between 
his  three  or  foor  sleeps,  he  cooes  like  a  pigeon-house,  spot- 
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tan  and  spfiiis  and  pata  on  his  faces  of  importance;  and 
when  he  fasts,  the  little  Pharisee  fails  not  to  soond  his 
tnunpet  before  him." 

Emerson  has  favored  hisandienoes  and  readers  witih 
what  he  knew  about  Farming.  Dr.  Emerson  tells 
me  that  this  discourse  was  read  as  an  address  before 
the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  and  printed  in 
the  ** Transactions"  of  that  association.  He  soon 
found  out  that  the  hoe  and  the  spade  were  not  the 
tools  he  was  meant  to  work  with,  but  he  had  some 
general  ideas  about  farming  which  he  expressed  very 
happily:  — 

^The  fanner's  office  is  precise  and  important,  bat  yon 
must  not  try  to  paint  him  in  rose-color;  you  cannot  make 
pretty  compliments  to  fate  and  gravitation,  whose  minis- 
ter he  is.  ..  •  This  hard  work  will  always  be  done  by  one 
kind  of  man ;  not  by  scheming  specnlators,  nor  by  soldiers, 
nor  professors,  nor  readers  of  Tennyson;  bat  by  men  of  en- 
dorance,  deep-chested,  long-winded,  tough,  sbw  and  sore, 
and  timely." 

Emerson's  chemistry  and  physiology  are  not  pro- 
found, but  they  are  correct  enough  to  make  a  fine 
richly  colored  poetical  picture  in  his  imaginative  pres- 
entation. He  tells  the  commonest  facts  so  as  to  make 
them  almost  a  surprise:  — 

^By  drainage  we  went  down  to  a  subsoil  we  did  not 
know,  and  have  found  there  is  a  Concord  nnder  old  Con- 
cord, which  we  are  now  getting  the  best  crops  from ;  a 
Middlesex  under  Middlesex;  and,  in  fine,  that  Massa- 
chnsetts  has  a  basement  story  more  valuable  and  that 
promises  to  pay  a  better  rent  than  all  the  superstraetare." 

In  **  Works  and  Days  "  there  is  much  good  reading, 
but  I  will  call  attention  to  one  or  two  points  only,  as 
having  a  alight  special  interest  of  their  own.     The 
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first  is  the  bdldness  of  Emerson's  assertkms  and  pre- 
dictions in  matters  belonging  to  science  and  art. 
Thus,  he  speaks  of  ^^the  transfasion  of  the  blood,  — 
which,  in  Paris,  it  was  claimed,  enables  a  man  to 
diange  his  blood  as  often  as  his  linenl "  And  onoe 
more, — 

^We  are  to  hare  the  balloon  jet,  and  the  next  war  will 
be  fought  in  the  air." 

Possibly;  but  it  is  perhaps  as  safe  to  predict  that  it 
will  be  fought  on  wheels;  the  soldiers  on  bicydes,  the 
officers  on  tricycles. 

The  other  point  I  have  marked  is  that  we  find  in 
tibis  essay  a  prose  version  of  the  fine  poem  printed  in 
''May-Day  "  under  the  title  ''Days.''  I  shall  refer  to 
this  more  particularly  hereafter. 

It  is  wronging  the  essay  on  Books  to  make  ez« 
tracts  from  it.  It  is  all  an  extract,  taken  from  years 
of  thought  in  the  lonely  study  and  the  public  libraries. 
If  I  commit  the  wrong  I  have  spoken  of,  it  is  under 
protest  against  myself.  Every  word  of  this  essay 
deserves  careful  reading.  But  here  are  a  few  sen- 
tences I  have  selected  for  the  reader's  consideration :  — 

"There  are  books;  and  it  is  practicable  to  read  them 
beeanse  they  are  so  few.  .  •  . 

"I  visit  occasionally  the  Cambridge  library,  and  I  can 
seldom  go  there  without  renewing  the  conviction  that  the 
best  of  it  all  is  already  within  the  four  walls  of  my  study 
at  home.  ... 

"The  three  practical  roles  which  I  have  to  offer  are, 
1.  Neverread  any  book  that  is  not  a  jrear  old.  2.  Never 
read  any  but  famed  books.  3.  Never  read  any  but  what 
you  like,  or,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  — 

**  *  No  profit  goes  where  is  no  pleaanre  ta'en ; 
In  brief,  sir,  stodj  what  yon  most  affeot' " 
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Emenoii  has  a  good  deal  to  say  abont  oonvenation 
in  his  essay  on  Clubs,  but  nothing  yery  notable  on 
the  special  subject  of  the  essay.  Perhaps  his  diaiy 
would  have  something  of  interest  with  reference  to  ihd 
Saturday  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which, 
in  &ot,  formed  itself  around  him  as  a  nucleus,  and 
which  he  attended  very  regularly.  But  he  was  not 
given  to  personalities,  and  among  the  men  of  genius 
and  of  talent  whom  he  met  there  no  one  was  quieter, 
but  none  saw  and  heard  and  remembered  more.  He 
was  hardly  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  a 
^dubable  "  man,  yet  he  enjoyed  the  meetings  in  his 
still  way,  or  he  would  never  have  come  from  Concord 
so  regularly  to  attend  them.  He  gives  two  good  rea- 
sons for  the  existence  of  a  club  like  that  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking:  — 

^I  need  only  hint  the  value  of  the  ehib  for  bringing 
masters  in  their  several  arts  to  compare  and  expand  their 
views,  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  these  points,  and 
so  that  their  united  opinion  shall  have  its  just  inflnence 
on  public  questions  of  education  and  politics.  .  .   . 

''A  principal  pnipose  also  is  the  hospitality  of  the 
elub,  as  a  means  of  receiving  a  wortl^  foreigner  with 
mutual  advantage.'' 

I  do  not  think  ^^public  questions  of  education  and 
politics  "  were  veiy  prominent  at  the  social  meetings 
of  the  Saturday  Club,  but  ^^worthy  foreigners,"  and 
now  and  then  one  not  so  worthy,  added  variety  to 
the  meetings  of  the  company,  which  included  a  wide 
range  of  talents  and  callings. 

An  that  Emerson  has  to  say  about  Courage  is 
worth  listening  to,  for  he  was  a  truly  brave  man  in 
Aat  sphere  of  action  where  there  are  more  cowards 
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than  aie  found  in  the  batde-fleld.  He  spcte  his  oon- 
yiotions  fearlessly;  he  carried  the  spear  of  Ithnriel, 
but  he  wore  no  breastplate  save  that  which  protecto 

him 

**  Wliose  Mxmat  if  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill.'* 

He  mentions  three  qualities  as  attracting  the  wonder 
and  reverence  of  mankind:  1.  Disinterestedness;  2. 
Practical  Power;  8.  Courage.  *^  I  need  not  show  how 
much  it  is  esteemed,  for  the  people  give  it  the  first 
rank.  They  forgive  everything  to  it.  •  •  •  And  any 
man  who  puts  his  life  in  x>eril  in  a  cause  which  is  es- 
teemed becomes  the  darling  of  all  men.''  There  are 
good  and  inspiriting  lessons  for  young  and  old  in  this 
essay  or  lecture,  which  closes  with  the  spirited  ballad 
of  "Greorge  Nidiver,"  written  "by  a  lady  to  whom  all 
the  particulars  of  the  fact  are  exactly  known." 

Men  will  read  any  essay  or  listen  to  any  lecture 
which  has  for  its  subject,  like  the  one  now  before  me, 
^Success.''  Emerson  complains  of  the  same  things 
in  America  which  Carlyle  groaned  over  in  England: 

^We  coontenance  each  other  in  this  life  of  show,  puf- 
fing, advertisement,  and  mannfactore  of  public  opinion; 
and  excellence  is  lost  si^t  of  in  the  faultier  for  sudden 
performance  and  praise.  .  .  • 

^'Now,  though  I  am  by  no  means  sore  that  the  reader 
will  assent  to  all  my  propositions,  yet  I  think  we  shall 
agree  inmyfirst  role  for  success,  — that  we  shall  drop  the 
brag  and  the  advertisement  and  take  Mi^^f^^l  Angelo's 
course,  ^to  confide  in  one's  self  and  be  something  of  worth 
and  value.'  ** 

Beading  about  Success  is  after  all  very  much  like 
reading  in  old  books  of  alchemy.  "How  not  to  do 
it," is  the  lesson  of  all  the  booksand  treatises.  Gteber 
and  Albertus  Magnus,  Boger  Bacon  and  Baymond 
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Lnlly,  and  the  whole  crew  of  pauperes  alcumistcBj 
all  give  the  most  elaborate  directioiks  showing  their 
student  how  to  fail  in  transmuting  Saturn  into  Luna 
and  Sol  and  making  a  billionaire  of  himself.  *'Suc« 
oess  "  in  its  vulgar  sense — the  gaining  of  money  and 
position — is  not  to  be  reached  by  following  the  rules 
of  an  instructor.  Our  "self-made  men/'  who  govern 
the  country  by  their  wealth  and  influence,  have  found 
their  place  by  adapting  themselves  to  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  not  by 
studying  the  broad  maTims  of  "Poor  Biohard,"  or  any 
other  moralist  or  economist.  For  such  as  these  is 
meant  the  cheap  cynical  saying  quoted  by  Emerson, 
"jBien  ne  rSusaU  mieux  qtie  le  sfucces.*^ 

But  this  is  not  the  aim  and  end  of  Emerson's  teach- 
ing:— 

^I  fear  the  popular  notion  of  success  stands  in  direct 
opposition  in  all  points  to  the  real  and  wholesome  success. 
One  adores  public  opinion,  the  other  priyate  opinion;  one 
fame,  the  o^er  desert ;  one  feats,  the  other  humility ;  one 
lucre,  the  other  love;  one  monopoly,  and  the  other  hos- 
pitality of  mind." 

And  so,  though  there  is  no  alchemy  in  this  lecture, 
it  is  profitable  reading,  assigning  its  true  value  to  the 
sterling  gold  of  character,  the  gaining  of  which  is  true 
success,  as  against  the  brazen  idol  of  the  market-place. 

The  essay  on  Old  Age  has  a  special  value  from 
its  containing  two  personal  reminiscences :  one  of  the 
venerable  Josiah  Quincy,  a  brief  mention;  the  other 
the  detailed  record  of  a  visit  in  the  year  1825,  Emer- 
son being  then  twenty-two  years  old,  to  ex-President 
John  Adams,  soon  after  the  election  of  his  son  to  the 
Presidency.  It  is  enough  to  allude  to  these,  which 
every  reader  will  naturally  turn  to  first  of  all. 
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But  many  thoiiglits  worth  gadieriiig  are  dropped 
along  these  pages.  He  reoounts  the  benefits  of  age; 
the  perilous  capes  and  shoals  it  has  weathered;  the 
fact  that  a  soooess  more  or  less  signifies  little,  so  that 
the  old  man  may  go  below  his  own  mark  with  impu- 
nity; the  feeling  that  he  has  found  expression,  — lliat 
his  condition,  in  particular  and  in  general,  allows  the 
utterance  of  his  mind;  the  pleasure  of  completing  his 
secular  afEairs,  leaving  all  in  the  best  posture  for  the 
future:  — 

^When  life  has  been  well  spent,  age  is  a  loss  of  what 
it  can  well  spare,  — moseolar  strength,  organic  instincts, 
gross  balk,  and  works  that  belong  to  these.  Bat  the  cen- 
tral wisdom  which  was  old  in  infancy  is  young  in  four- 
score years,  and,  dropping  off  obstructions,  leayes  in  happy 
subjects  the  mind  purified  and  wise.  I  have  heard  thi^ 
whoever  loves  is  in  no  condition  old.  I  have  heard  that 
wfaeneyer  the  name  of  man  is  spoken,  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality is  announced;  it  cleaves  to  his  constitution. 
The  mode  of  it  baffles  our  wit,  and  no  whisper  comes  to  us 
from  the  other  side.  But  the  inference  from  the  woiking 
of  intellect,  hiving  knowledge,  hiving  skill,  —  at  the  end 
of  life  just  ready  to  be  bom,  —  affirms  the  inspirations  of 
affection  and  of  the  moral  sentiment." 

Other  literary  labors  of  Emerson  during  this  pe- 
riod were  the  Introduction  to  ^^Plutaroh's  Morals  "  in 
1870,  and  a  Preface  to  William  EUery  Channing's 
poem,  *^The  Wanderer,"  in  1871.  He  made  a  speech 
at  Howard  Universily,  Washington,  in  1872. 

In  the  year  1871,  Emerson  made  a  visit  to  Califor- 
nia with  a  very  pleasant  company,  conoeming  whidi 
Mr.  John  M.  Forbes,  one  of  whose  sons  married 
Emerson's  daughter  Edith,  writes  to  me  as  follows. 
Professor  James  B.  Thayer,  to  whom  he  refers,  has 
more  recently  written  and  published  an  account  of  this 
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trip,  from   whidi    some  extraotB   will   follow  Mr. 
Forbes's  letter :  — 

BonoH,  Ftbntanf  6, 1884. 

Mt  bkab  Dr.,  — What  little  I  can  give  will  be  of  a 
very  rambling  character. 

One  of  the  firat  memories  of  Emenon  'vdiich  comes  up  is 
my  meeting  him  on  the  steamboat  at  returning  from  De- 
troit East.  I  persuaded  him  to  stop  over  at  Niagara, 
which  he  had  never  seen.  We  took  a  carriage  and  drove 
around  the  circuit.  It  was  in  early  sommer,  periiaps  in 
1848  or  1849.  When  we  came  to  Table  Bock  on  the 
British  side,  oar  driver  took  us  down  on  the  oater  part  of 
the  rock  in  the  carriage.  We  passed  on  by  rail,  and  the 
next  day^s  papers  brought  us  the  telegraphic  news  that 
Table  Bock  had  fallen  over;  perhaps  we  were  among  the 
last  persons  on  iti 

About  1871 1  made  up  a  party  for  California,  including 
Mr.  Emerson,  his  daughter  Edith,  and  a  number  of  gay 
young  people.  We  drove  with  B  »  the  famous  Ver- 
m<mt  coachman,  up  to  the  Geysers,  and  then  made  the 
journey  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  by  wagon  and  on  horse- 
back. I  wish  I  could  give  yon  more  than  a  mere  outline 
picture  of  the  sage  at  this  time.  With  the  thermometer 
at  100^  he  would  sometimes  drive  with  the  buffiJo  robes 
drawn  up  over  hb  knees,  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
weather,  garing  on  the  new  and  grand  scenes  of  mountain 
and  valley  throng^  which  we  journeyed.  I  especially  re- 
member once,  when  riding  down  the  steep  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, his  reins  hanging  loose,  the  bit  entirely  out  of  the 
horse's  mouth,  without  his  being  aware  that  this  was  an 
unusual  method  of  riding  Pegasus,  so  fixed  was  his  gaze 
into  space,  and  so  unconscious  was  he,  at  the  moment,  of 
his  surroundings. 

In  San  Francisco  he  visited  with  us  the  dens  of  the 
opium  smokers,  in  damp  cellars,  with  rows  of  shelves 
around,  on  which  were  deposited  the  stupefied  Mongo- 
lians ;  periiaps  the  lowest  haunts  of  humanity  to  be  found 
m  the  world.     The  contrast  between  them  and  the  serene 
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eye  and  nndistnrbed  brow  of  the  sage  was  a  siglit  for  all 
beholden. 

When  we  reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  onr  waj  home 
he  made  a  point  of  calling  on  Brigham  Yoong,  then  at  the 
sommit  of  his  power.  The  Prophet,  or  whatever  he  was 
called,  was  a  borly,  boll-necked  man  of  hard  sense,  really 
leading  a  great  industrial  army.  He  did  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate who  his  visitor  was,  at  any  rate  gave  no  sign  of 
so  doing,  and  the  chief  interest  of  the  scene  was  the  wide 
contrast  between  these  leaders  of  spiritual  and  of  material 
forces. 

I  regret  not  having  kept  any  notes  of  what  was  said  on 
this  and  other  occasions,  but  if  by  chance  you  could  get 
hold  of  Professor  J.  B.  Thayer,  who  was  one  of  our  party, 
he  could  no  doubt  give  you  some  notes  that  would  be  val- 
uable. 

Periiaps  the  latest  picture  that  remains  in  my  mind  of 
our  friend  is  his  wandering  along  the  beaches  and  under 
the  trees  at  Naushon,  no  doubt  carrying  home  large  steal- 
ings from  my  domain  there,  which  lost  none  of  their  value 
from  being  transferred  to  his  pages.  Next  to  his  private 
readings  which  he  gave  us  there,  the  most  notable  recol- 
lection is  that  of  his  intense  amusement  at  some  comical 
songs  which  our  young  people  used  to  sing,  developing  a 
sense  of  humor  which  a  superficial  observer  would  hardly 
have  discovered,  but  which  you  and  I  know  he  possessed  in 
a  marked  degree. 

Yours  always, 

J.  M.  FOBBBB. 

Professor  James  B.  Thayer's  litde  book,  ^^A  West- 
em  Journey  with  Mr.  Emerson,"  is  a  very  entertain- 
ing aooount  of  the  same  trip  concerning  which  Mr. 
Forbes  wrote  the  letter  just  given.  Professor  Thayer 
kindly  read  many  of  his  notes  to  me  before  his  aooount 
was  published,  and  allows  me  to  make  sach  use  of  the 
book  as  I  see  fit.  Snch  liberty  must  not  be  abused, 
and  I  will  content  myself  with  a  fewpassages  in  which 
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Emexaon  lias  a  part.    No  extract  will  interest  the 
reader  more  than  the  following:  — 

^'How  edn  Mr.  Emerson, '  said  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  party  to  me  that  day,  <be  so  agreeeble, 
all  the  time,  withoat  getting  tired! '  It  was  Uie  noSiv^ 
expression  of  what  we  all  had  felt.  There  was  never  a 
more  agreeable  travelling  companion ;  he  was  always  ae* 
cessible,  cheerful,  sympathetic,  considerate,  tolerant;  and 
there  was  always  that  same  respectful  interest  in  those  with 
whom  he  talked,  even  the  humblest,  which  raised  them  in 
their  own  estimation.  One  thing  particularly  impressed 
me,  —  the  sense  that  he  seemed  to  have  of  a  certain  great 
amplitude  of  time  and  leisure.  It  was  the  behavior  of 
one  who  really  believed  in  an  immortal  life,  and  had  ad* 
justed  his  conduct  accordingly;  so  that,  beautiful  and 
grand  as  the  natural  objects  were,  among  which  our  jour- 
ney lay,  they  were  matched  by  the  sweet  elevation  of  char^ 
acter,  and  the  spiritual  charm  of  our  gracious  friend. 
Years  afterwards,  on  that  memorable  day  of  his  funeral 
at  Concord,  I  found  that  a  sentence  from  his  own  essay 
on  Immortality  haunted  my  mind,  and  kept  repeating  it- 
self all  the  day  long;  it  seemed  to  point  to  the  sources  of 
his  power:  ^Meantime  the  true  disciples  saw  through  the 
letter  the  doctrine  of  eternity,  which  dissolved  the  poor 
corpse,  and  Nature  also,  and  gave  grandeur  to  the  passing 
hour.''* 

This  extract  will  be  appropriately  followed  by  an- 
other alluding  to  the  same  subject. 

^'The  next  evening,  Sunday,  the  23d,  Mr.  Emerson 
read  his  address  on  Lnmortality,  at  Dr.  Stebbins's 
church.  It  was  the  first  time  tiiat  he  had  spoken  on 
the  Western  coast ;  never  did  he  speak  better.  It  was, 
in  the  main,  the  same  noble  essay  that  has  since  been 
printed. 

"At  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  had  the  newspaper, 
the  'Alta  California.'  It  gave  a  meagre  outline  of  the 
address,  but  praised  it  warmly,  and  closed  with  the  f  ol- 
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lowing  observations:  'All  left  the  ehnrch  feeling  that  an 
elegant  tribute  had  been  paid  to  the  creative  genius  of  the 
Great  First  Cause,  and  that  a  masterly  nse  of  the  English 
language  had  contribated  to  that  end.'^ 

The  story  used  to  be  told  that  after  the  Beverend 
Horace  Holley  had  delivered  a  prayer  on  some  pablio 
occasion,  Major  Ben*  Bussell,  of  ruddy  face  and 
ruffled  shirt  memory,  editor  of  ^^The  Columbian 
Centinel,"  spoke  of  it  in  his  paper  the  next  day  as 
^^the  most  eloquent  prayer  ever  addressed  to  a  Boston 
audienoe." 

The  ''Alta  California's"  ''elegant  tribute"  is  not 
quite  up  to  this  rhetorical  altitude. 

'''The  minister,'  said  he,  'is  in  no  danger  of  losing  his 
position;  he  represents  the  moral  sense  and  the  homani- 
ties.'  He  spoke  of  his  own  reasons  for  leaving  the  pol- 
pit,  and  added  that  'some  one  had  lately  eome  to  him 
whose  conscience  troubled  him  about  retaining  the  name 
of  Christian;  he  had  replied  that  he  himself  had  no  diffi- 
culty about  it.  When  he  was  called  a  Flatonist,  or  a 
Christian,  or  a  Republican,  he  welcomed  it.  It  did  not 
bind  him  to  what  he  did  not  like.  What  is  the  use  ci 
going  about  and  setting  up  a  flag  of  n^^ation? ' 

"I  made  bold  to  ask  him  what  he  had  in  mind  in  nam- 
ing his  recent  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge,  'The  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Intellect.'  This  opened  a  very  inter- 
esting conversation;  but,  alas!  I  could  recall  but  little  of 
it,  — littie  more  than  the  mere  hintings  of  what  he  said. 
He  cared  very  little  for  metaphysics.  But  he  thought  that 
as  a  man  grows  he  observes  certain  facts  about  his  own 
mind,  — about  memory,  for  example.  These  he  had  set 
down  from  time  to  time.  As  for  maUng  any  methodical 
history,  he  did  not  undertake  it." 

Emerson  met  Brigham  Young  at  Salt  Lake  City,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  but  neither  seems  to  have  made 
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nrach  imxxressioii  upon  the  other.  Emenon  spoke  of 
the  Mormons.  Some  one  had  said,  ^^They  impress 
the  oommon  people,  through  their  imagination,  by 
Bible-names  and  imagery."  ^^Yes,"  he  said,  ^4t  is 
an  after-clap  of  Puritanism.  Bnt  one  would  think 
that  after  this  Father  Abraham  oonld  go  no  farther." 

The  ohann  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  is  that  it 
not  merely  records  his  admirable  conversation,  bnt 
also  gives  ns  many  of  those  lesser  peculiarities  which 
are  as  necessary  to  a  true  biography  as  lights  and 
shades  to  a  portrait  on  canvas.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  Professor  Thayer,  therefore,  for  the  two  following 
pleasant  recollections  which  he  has  been  good-natured 
enough  to  preserve  for  us,  and  with  which  we  will 
take  leave  of  Ids  agreeable  little  volume:  — 

''At  breakfast  we  had,  among  other  things,  pie.  This 
article  at  breakfast  was  one  of  Mr.  Emerson's  weaknesses. 
A  pie  stood  before  him  now.  He  offered  to  help  some- 
body from  it,  who  declined ;  and  then  one  or  two  others, 

who  also  declined;  and  then  Mr. ;  he  too  declined. 

'But,  Mr. ! '  Mr.  Emerson  remonstrated,  with  hu- 
morous emphasis,  thrusting  the  knife  under  a  piece  of  the 
pie,  and  putting  the  entire  weight  of  his  character  into 
his  manner,  — *but,  Mr. ,  what  is  pie  far  f  ** 

A  near  friend  of  mine,  a  lady,  was  once  in  the  cars 
with  Emerson,  and  when  they  stopped  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  passengers  he  was  very  desirous  of  pro- 
curing something  at  the  station  for  her  solace.  Pres- 
ently he  advanced  upon  her  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  one 
hand  andawedgeof  pie  in  the  other,  — such  a  wedge! 

She  could  hardly  have  been  more  dismayed  if  one 
of  GsBsar's  cunei^  or  wedges  of  soldiers,  had  made  a 
charge  against  her. 
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Yet  let  me  say  bere  that  pie,  often  foolishly  abiued, 
is  a  good  creature,  at  the  right  time  and  in  angles  of 
thirty  or  forty  degrees.  In  semicircles  and  quadrants 
it  may  sometimes  prove  too  much  for  delicate  stomachs. 
But  here  was  Emerson,  a  hopelessly  confirmed  pie- 
eater,  never,  so  far  as  I  remember,  complaining  of 
dyspepsia;  and  there,  on  the  other  side,  was  Carlyle, 
feeding  largely  on  wholesome  oatmeal,  groaning  with 
indigestion  all  his  days,  and  living  with  haU  his  sdf- 
oonsciousness  habitually  centred  beneath  his  dia- 
phragm. 

Like  his  friend  Carlyle  and  like  Tennyson,  Emer- 
son had  a  liking  for  a  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke:  — 

'^When  alone,"  he  said,  ''he  rarely  cared  to  finish  a 
whole  cigar.  But  in  company  it  was  singular  to  see  how 
different  it  was.  To  one  who  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
people,  as  he  did,  the  effect  of  a  cigar  was  agreeable; 
one  who  is  smoking  may  be  as  silent  as  he  likes,  and  yet 
be  good  company.  And  so  Hawthorne  used  to  say  that 
he  found  it.  On  this  journey  Mr.  Emerson  generally 
smoked  a  single  cigar  after  our  mid-day  dinner,  or  after 
tea,  and  occasionally  after  both.  This  was  multiplying, 
several  times  over,  anything  that  was  usual  with  him  at 
home." 

Professor  Thayer  adds  in  a  note:  — 

''Like  Milton,  Mr.  Emerson  'was  extraordinary  tem- 
perate in  his  Diet, '  and  he  used  even  less  tobacco.  Mil- 
ton's quiet  day  seems  to  have  closed  regularly  with  a  pipe; 
he  'supped,'  we  are  told,  'upon  .  .  .  some  li^t  thing; 
and  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water  went  to 
bed.'" 

As  Emerson's  name  has  been  connected  with  that 
of  Milton  in  its  nobler  aspects,  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
contemplate  him,  like  Milton,  indulging  in  this  semi- 
philosophical  luxury. 
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One  moming  in  July,  1872,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Emer- 
Bon  woke  to  find  their  room  Med  with  smoke  and  fire 
coming  through  the  floor  of  a  closet  in  the  room  oyer 
them.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  neighbors  gath- 
ered and  did  their  best  to  pnt  ont  the  flames,  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  honse  was  destroyed,  and  with  it 
were  bnmed  many  papers  of  Talne  to  Emerson,  in- 
cluding his  father's  sermons.  Emerson  got  wet  and 
chilled,  and  it  seems  too  probable  that  the  shook  has- 
tened that  gradual  loss  of  memory  which  came  over 
his  declining  years. 

His  kind  neighbors  did  all  they  oonld  to  save  his 
property  and  relieve  his  temporary  needs.  A  stody 
was  made  ready  for  him  in  the  old  Court  Honse,  and 
the  ^Old  Manse,"  which  had  sheltered  his  grand- 
father, and  others  nearest  to  him,  received  him  onoe 
more  as  its  tenant. 

On  the  15th  of  October  he  spoke  at  a  dinner  given 
in  New  York  in  honor  of  James  Anthony  Fronde,  the 
historian,  and  in  the  course  of  this  same  month  he 
set  out  on  his  third  visit  to  Europe,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter  Ellen.  We  have  little  to  record  of  this 
visit,  which  was  suggested  as  a  relief  and  recreation 
while  his  home  was  being  refitted  for  him.  He  went 
to  Egypt,  but  so  far  as  I  have  learned  the  Sphinx 
had  no  message  for  him,  and  in  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  found  himself  upon  the  mysterious  and 
dream-compelling  Nile  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
landscape  with  its  palms  and  pyramids  was  an  unreal 
vision,  — that,  as  to  his  humble-bee, 

**  All  was  picture  as  he  passed.'* 

But  while  he  was  voyaging  his  friends  had  not  for- 
gotten him.     The  sympathy  with  him  in  his  misfor- 
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tone  was  general  and  profound.  It  did  not  oonflne 
itself  to  expressions  of  feeling,  but  a  spontaneous 
movement  organized  itself  almost  without  effort.  If 
any  such  had  been  needed,  the  attached  friend  whose 
name  is  appended  to  the  address  to  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund  for  rebuilding  Mr.  Emerson's  house 
would  have  been  as  energetic  in  this  new  cause  as  he 
had  been  in  the  matter  of  procuring  the  reprint  of 
^Sartor  Besartus."  I  have  his  kind  permission  to 
publish  the  whole  oorrespondence  relating  to  the 
friendly  project  so  happily  carried  out. 

To  ike  Subicnben  to  the  Fund  for  the  Rebuilding  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son*s  House^  qfter  the  Fire  ofJulff  24^  1872 : 

The  death  of  Mr.  Emerson  has  remoyed  any  objection 
which  may  have  before  existed  to  the  printing  of  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence.  I  have  now  caused  this  to  be 
done,  that  each  subscriber  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  pos- 
sessing a  copy  of  the  touching  and  affectionate  letters  in 
which  he  expressed  his  delight  in  this,  to  him,  most  unex- 
pected demonstration  of  personal  regard  and  attachment, 
in  the  offer  to  restore  for  him  his  rnhied  home. 

No  enterprise  of  the  kind  was  ever  more  fortunate  and 
soccessfol  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  results.  The  prompt 
and  cordial  response  to  the  proposed  subscription  was  most 
gratifying.  No  contribution  was  solicited  from  any  one. 
The  simple  suggestion  to  a  few  friends  of  Mr.  Emerson 
that  an  opportunity  was  now  offered  to  be  of  service  to 
him  was  all  that  was  needed.  From  the  first  day  on  which 
it  was  made,  the  day  after  the  fire,  letters  began  to  eome 
in,  with  cheques  for  large  and  small  amounts,  so  that  in 
less  than  three  weeksl  was  enabled  to  send  to  Judge  Hoar 
the  sum  named  in  his  letter  as  received  by  him  on  the 
13th  of  August,  and  presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Emersim 
the  next  morning,  at  Uie  Old  Manse,  with  fitting  words. 

Other  subscriptions  were  afterwards  received,  increasing 
the  amount  on  my  book  to  eleven  thousand  six  hnndred 
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and  twenty  dollan.  A  part  of  this  was  banded  direetly 
to  the  builder  at  Concord.  The  balance  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Emerson  October  7,  and  acknowledged  by  him  in  his  let- 
ter of  October  8,  1872. 

All  the  friends  of  Mr.  Emerson  who  knew  of  the  plan 
which  was  proposed,  to  rebuild  his  house,  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  toezpress  in  this  waj 
the  love  and  veneration  with  which  he  was  regarded,  and 
the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  him,  and 
there  is  no  doabt  that  a  mnch  larger  amount  wonld  have 
been  readily  and  gladly  offered,  if  it  had  been  required, 
for  the  object  in  view. 

Those  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  join  in  this 
friendly  ^conspiracy"  may  well  take  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  what  they  have  done  has  had  the  effect  to 
lighten  the  load  of  care  and  anxiety  which  the  calamity 
of  the  fire  brou^^t  with  it  to  Mr.  Emerson,  and  thus  per- 
haps to  prolong  for  some  precious  years  the  serene  and 
noble  life  that  was  so  dear  to  all  of  us. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  friends  who  have  made  me 
the  bearer  of  this  message  of  good-will. 

Le  Babok  Busssll. 

BosTOK,  Map  S,  1882. 

BosxoH,  Auguat  18, 1818. 
DiAB  Mb.  Embbson: 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  spontaneous  desire  of  your 
friends,  on  hearing  of  the  buiiung  of  your  house,  to  be 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  rebuilding  it. 

A  few  of  them  have  united  for  this  object,  and  now  re- 
quest your  acceptance  of  the  amount  which  I  have  to-day 
deposited  to  your  order  at  the  Concord  Bank,  through  the 
kindness  of  our  friend,  Judge  Hoar.  They  trust  that  you 
will  receive  it  as  an  expression  of  sincere  regard  and  af- 
fection from  friends,  who  will,  one  and  all,  esteem  it  a 
great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  restoration 
of  your  home. 

And  if,  in  their  eagerness  to  participate  in  so  grateful 
a  work,  they  may  have  cxoeodod  the  estimate  of  your  ar^ 
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diiteet  as  to  what  ia  required  for  that  purpoee,  thej  beg 
that  yoa  will  derote  the  remaiiider  to  sach  other  objeets 
as  maj  be  most  convenient  to  jou. 

Very  sincerely  yonrsy 

Le  Babon  Bussell. 

CoHOOBD,  Amguat  14, 1878. 
Db.  Lb  B.  Bttbsbll: 

Dear  Sir^  —  I  received  your  letters,  with  the  check  for 
ten  thousand  dollars  enclosed,  from  Mr.  Barrett  last  even- 
ing. This  morning  I  deposited  it  to  Mr.  Emerson's 
credit  in  the  Concord  National  Bank,  and  took  a  bank 
book  for  him,  with  his  little  balance  entered  at  the  top, 
and  this  following,  and  carried  it  to  him  with  your  letter. 
I  told  him,  by  way  of  prelude,  that  some  of  his  friends 
had  made  him  treasurer  of  an  association  who  wished  him 
to  go  to  England  and  examine  Warwick  Castle  and  other 
noted  houses  that  had  been  recently  injured  by  fire,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  ideas  possible  for  restoration,  and 
then  to  apply  them  to  a  house  which  the  association  was 
formed  to  restore  in  this  neighborhood. 

When  he  understood  the  thing  and  had  read  your  let- 
ter, he  seemed  very  deeply  moved.  He  said  thi^  he  had 
been  allowed  so  far  in  life  to  stand  on  lus  own  feet,  and 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  —  that  the  kindness  of 
his  friends  was  very  great.  I  said  what  I  thought  was 
best  in  reply,  and  told  him  that  this  was  the  spontaneous 
act  of  friends,  who  wished  the  privilege  of  expressing  in 
this  way  their  respect  and  affection,  and  was  done  only  by 
those  who  thought  it  a  privilege  to  do  so.  I  mentioned 
Hillard  as  you  desired,  and  also  Mrs.  Tappan,  who,  it 
seems,  had  written  to  him  and  offered  any  assistance  he 
might  need,  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand  dollars,  per- 
sonally. 

I  think  it  is  all  right,  but  he  said  he  must  see  the  list 
of  contributors,  and  would  then  say  what  he  had  to  say 
about  it.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  F.  C.  Lowell,  who  was 
lus  classmate  and  old  friend,  Mr.  Bangs,  Mrs.  Gumey, 
and  a  few  other  friends,  had  already  sent  him  five  thou- 
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•and  doUany  ^duehhe  seemed  to  think  waa  as  maeh  aa  he 
eoald  bear.  Thia  makes  the  whole  a  yerj  gsatifying  Te- 
sulty  and  perhaps  ezpUuna  the  absence  of  some  names  on 
your  book* 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Emerson^  who  is  feeble  and  ill,  can 
learn  what  a  debt  of  obligation  his  friends  feel  to  him, 
and  thank  yon  heartily  for  what  yon  have  done  aboat  it. 
Very  truly  yonrs, 

E.  B.  HoAB. 

CovooBD,  Auguat  16, 1872. 
Mt  Dbab  Lb  Baboh: 

I  have  wondered  and  melted  over  yoor  letter  and  its 
accompaniments  till  it  is  high  time  that  I  shoold  reply  to 
ity  if  I  can.  My  misfortones,  as  I  have  lived  along  so 
far  in  this  world,  hare  been  so  few  that  I  have  never 
needed  to  ask  direct  aid  of  the  host  of  good  men  and 
women  who  have  cheered  my  life,  though  many  a  gift  has 
come  to  me.  And  this  late  calamity,  however  rode  and 
devastating,  soon  began  to  look  more  wonderful  in  its  sal- 
vages than  in  its  ruins,  so  that  I  can  hardly  feel  any  right 
to  this  munificent  endowment  with  which  you,  and  my 
other  friends  through  you,  have  astonished  me.  But  I 
cannot  read  your  letter  or  think  of  its  message  without 
delight,  that  my  companions  and  friends  bear  me  so  noble 
a  good-will,  nor  without  some  new  aspirations  in  the  old 
heart  toward  a  better  deserving.  Judge  Hoar  has,  up  to 
this  time,  withheld  from  me  the  names  of  my  bene&ctors, 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  have 
learned  them,  every  one,  to  repeat  to  myself  at  night  and 
at  morning. 

Your  aifectionate  friend  and  debtor, 

B.  W.  Emebsok. 

Db.  Lb  Babok  Russxll. 

COHGOBD,  October  8,  1872. 
Mt  dsab  Doctob  Le  Babon: 

I  received  last  night  your  two  notes,  and  the  cheque, 
enclosed  in  one  of  them,  for  one  thousand  and  twenty  dol- 
lars. 
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Are  myfriends  bent  on  killing  me  with  kindnest?  No^ 
joa  will  saj,  but  to  make  me  live  longer.  I  thought  mj- 
self  Boffioiently  loaded  with  benefits  already,  and  yon  add 
more  and  more.  It  appears  that  yoa  all  will  relmild  my 
hoiiBe  and  rejuvenate  me  by  sendhig  me  in  my  old  days 
abroad  on  a  young  man's  excursion. 

I  am  a  lover  of  men,  but  this  recent  wonderful  experi- 
ence of  their  tenderness  surprises  and  occupies  my  thoi^;hts 
day  by  day*  Now  that  I  have  all  or  almost  all  the  names 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  conspired  in  this  kind- 
ness to  me  (some  of  whom  I  have  never  personally  known), 
I  please  myself  with  the  thought  of  meeting  each  and  ask- 
ing, Why  have  we  not  met  before  ?  Why  have  you  not 
told  me  that  we  thought  alike?  Life  is  not  so  long,  nor 
sympathy  of  thought  so  common,  that  we  can  spare  the 
society  of  those  with  whom  we  best  agree.  Well,  't  is 
probably  my  own  fault  by  sticking  ever  to  my  solitude. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  learn  of  these  friends  a  bet- 
ter lesson. 

Thank  them  for  me  whenever  you  meet  them,  and  say 
to  them  that  I  am  not  wood  or  stone,  if  I  have  not  yet 
trusted  myself  so  far  as  to  go  to  each  one  of  them  direc^y. 

My  wife  insists  that  I  shall  also  send  her  acknowledg- 
ments to  them  and  you. 

Yours  and  theirs  affectionately, 

B.  W.  Embbsok. 

Db.  Lb  Baboit  Rubbbu:.. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  fond  for  rebuilding  Mr.  Emerson's  house :  — 

Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hooper.  Misses  Wigglesworth. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Hooper.  Mr.  Edward  Wigglesworth. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Tappan.  Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot. 

Miss  Ellen  S.  Tappan.  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Tappan.  Friends  in  New  York  and 
Mr.  T.  6.  Appleton.  Philadelphia,  through  Mr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Edwards*  Williams. 

Miss  Susan  £.  Dorr.  Mr.  William  Whiting. 
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Mr.  Frederiek  Beck. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Kidder. 
Mrs.  Abel  Adun0. 
Mrs.  George  Faulkner. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Hoar. 
Mr.  James  B.  Thayer. 
Mr.  John  M.  Forbes. 
Mr.  James  H.  Beal. 
Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lodge. 
Hr.  H.  H.  HnnnewelL 
Mr.  James  A.  Dapee. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Sajles. 
J.  B.  Osgood  A  Co. 
Mr.  Francis  Geo.  Shaw. 


Mr.  William  P.  Mason. 
Mr.  Sam'l  6.  Ward. 
Mr.  Geo.  C.  Ward. 
Mr.  John  £.  Williams. 
Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge. 
Mrs.  S.  Cabot. 
Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lowell. 
Miss  Helen  L.  Appleton. 
Mr.  Richard  Sonle. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Hooper. 
Mr.  William  Graj. 
Mr.  J.  I.  Bowditch. 
Mrs.  Locia  J.  Briggs. 
Dr.  Le  Baron  BnsselL 


Li  May,  1878,  Emerson  returned  to  Concord.  His 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  received  him  with  every 
token  of  affection  and  reyerenoe*  A  set  of  signals 
was  arranged  to  announce  his  arrival.  Carriages 
were  in  readiness  for  him  and  his  family,  a  band 
greeted  him  with  music,  and  passing  under  a  trium- 
phal arch,  he  was  driven  to  his  renewed  old  home 
amidst  the  welcomes  and  the  blessings  of  his  loving 
and  admiring  friends  and  neighbors. 
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1873-1878.    Mi.  70-75. 

Fablieatbn  of  **  Famassos." — Emerson  nominated  as  Candidate 
for  the  Office  of  Lord  Bector  of  Glasgow  University.  —  Pub- 
lication of  **  Letters  and  Social  Aims."  Contents :  Poetry 
and  Imagination ;  Social  Aims  ;  Eloqoenoe  ;  Resooroes ;  The 
Comic ;  Quotation  and  Originality ;  Progress  of  Culture ; 
Persian  Poetry ;  Lispiration  ;  Grrealaess  ;  LnmortaUty. — Ad- 
dress at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Statue  of  <<The  Minute-Man'' 
at  Concord. — Publication  of  Collected  Poems. 

In  December,  1874,  Emerson  published  ^^Pamas- 
sus,"  a  oollection  of  poems  by  British  and  American 
authors.  Many  readers  may  like  to  see  his  subdivi- 
sions and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  he  has  brought 
together.  They  are  as  follows:  "Nature;"  "Hu- 
man Life; "  "Intellectual; "  "Contemplatiye,  Moral, 
Beligious;"  "Heroic;"  "Portraits,  Personal,  Pic- 
tures;" "Narrative  Poems  and  Ballads; "  "Songs;" 
"Dirges  and  Pathetic  Poems;"  "Comic  and  Humor- 
ous;" "Poetry  of  Terror; "  "Oracles  and  Counsels." 

I  have  borrowed  so  sparingly  from  the  rich  mine 
of  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke's  "Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, His  Life,  Writings,  and  Philosophy,"  that  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  him  the  respectful  tribute  of  taking  a 
leaf  from  his  excellent  work. 

"This  collection,''  he  says,  ^was  the  result  of  his 
habit,  pnTsued  for  many  years,  of  copying  into  his  com- 
monplace book  any  poem  which  specially  pleased  him. 
Many  of  these  favorites  had  been  read  to  illustrate  his 
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lectures  on  the  Engliah  poets.  The  book  has  no  wtoth- 
less  selections,  almost  ereiything  it  contains  tmaring  the 
stamp  of  genins  and  worth.  Yet  Emerson's  personality 
is  seen  in  its  manj  intellectual  and  serions  poems,  and 
in  the  small  nomber  of  its  purely  religions  selections. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions  he  copies  none  of  those 
devotional  poems  which  hare  attracted  devout  souls.  .  .  . 
His  poetical  sympathies  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  one 
third  of  the  selections  are  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
Shakespeare  is  drawn  on  more  largely  than  any  other,  no 
less  than  eighty-ei^t  selections  being  made  from  him. 
The  names  of  George  Herbert,  Herrick,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Milton  frequently  appear.  Wordsworth  iqppears  forty- 
three  times,  and  stands  next  to  Shakespeare;  vdiile  Bums, 
Byron,  Scott,  Tennyson,  and  Chaucer  make  up  the  list  of 
favorites.  Many  little  known  pieces  are  included,  and 
some  whose  merit  is  other  than  poetical.  .  .  .  This  selec- 
tion of  poems  is  eminently  that  of  a  poet  of  keen  intellec- 
tual tastes.  It  is  not  popular  in  character,  omitting  many 
public  favorites,  and  introducing  very  much  which  can 
never  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  The  F^faoe 
is  full  of  interest  for  its  comments  on  many  of  the  poems 
and  poets  appearing  in  these  selections.*' 

I  will  only  add  to  Mr.  Cooke's  criticism  these  two 
remarks:  First,  that  I  have  foiind  it  impossible  to 
knownnder  which  of  his  divisions  to  look  for  many  of 
the  poems  I  was  in  search  of;  and  as,  in  the  earlier 
copies  at  least,  there  was  no  i»ged  index  wkere  each 
anther's  pieces  were  collected  together,  one  had  to 
hunt  up  his  fragments  with  no  little  loss  of  time  and 
patience,  under  various  heads,  ^^  imitating  the  careful 
search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris." 
The  other  remark  is  that  each  one  of  Emerson's  Amer- 
ican f eUow-poets  from  whom  he  has  quoted  would 
gladly  have  spared  almost  any  of  the  extracts  from  the 
poems  of  his  brother-bards,  if  the  editor  would  only 
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have  favored  118  wil^  some  q)6oimeii8  of  his  own  poetry , 
with  a  single  line  of  which  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  in- 
dulge us. 

In  1874  Emerson  received  the  nomination  by  the 
independent  party  among  the  students  of  Glasgow 
Uniyersity  for  the  ofKce  of  Lord  Bector.  He  re- 
oeiYcd  five  hundred  votes  against  seven  hundred  for 
Disraeli,  who  was  elected.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
J.  Hutchinson  Sterling:  — 

^I  count  that  vote  as  quite  the  Purest  Uxad,  that  has 
ever  fallen  on  me ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply  grateful 
to  my  young  friends  in  the  Unirersity,  and  to  yourself, 
who  hare  been  my  counsellor  and  my  too  partial  advo- 
cate. ** 

Mr.  Cabot  informs  us  in  his  prefatory  Note  to 
^^Letters  and  Social  Aims,"  that  the  proof  sheets  of 
this  volume,  now  forming  the  eighth  of  the  collected 
works,  showed,  even  before  the  burning  of  his  house 
and  the  illness  which  followed  from  the  shock,  that 
his  loss  of  memory  and  of  mental  grasp  was  such  as 
to  make  it  unlikely  that  he  would  in  any  case  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken. 
Sentences,  even  whole  pages,  were  repeated,  and 
there  was  a  want  of  order  beyond  what  even  he  would 
have  tolerated:  — 

^There  is  nothing  here  that  he  did  not  write,  and  he 
gave  his  full  approval  to  whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of 
selection  and  arrangement;  but  I  cannot  say  that  he  ap- 
plied lus  mind  very  closely  to  the  matter." 

This  volume  contains  eleven  essays,  the  subjects  of 
which,  as  just  enumerated,  are  very  various.  The 
longest  and  most  elaborate  paper  is  that  entitled 
^Poetiy  and  Imagination."    I  have  room  for  litde 
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more  than  the  emuneration  of  the  different  headings 
of  this  long  essay.  By  these  it  will  be  seen  how  wide 
a  groond  it  oovers.  They  are  ^^Introdootoiy; ''  ^^  Po- 
etry;" **Iniagination;»  "Veracity;"  "Creation;" 
"Melody,  Rhyme,  Form;"  "Bards  and  Twmvenrs;" 
"Morals;"  "Transcendency."  Many  thoughts  with 
which  we  are  familiar  are  reprodnced,  expanded,  and 
lUnstrated  in  this  essay.  Unity  in  moltiplicitjr,  the 
symbolism  of  nature,  and  others  of  his  leading  ideas 
appear  in  new  phrases,  not  nnwdoome,  for  they  look 
fresh  in  eyery  restatement.  It  would  be  easy  to  select 
a  score  of  pointed  sayings,  striking  images,  large 
generalizations.  Some  of  these  we  find  repeated  in 
hisYcrse.     Thus:  — 

"Michael  Angelo  is  largely  filled  with  the  Creator  that 
made  and  makes  men.  How  much  of  the  original  craft 
remains  in  him,  and  he  a  mortal  man!  ** 

And  so  in  the  well-remembered  lines  of  "The  Frob- 
lem:"  — 

^Hmiself  from  God  he  ooold  not  ffoe." 

"He  knows  that  he  did  not  make  his  thou^t,  — no, 
his  thought  made  him,  and  made  the  son  and  stars.'* 

«<  Art  might  obey  bat  not  surpass. 
The  pasBiTS  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  Tast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned.'' 

Hope  is  at  the  bottom  of  eyery  essay  of  Emerson's 
as  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box:  — 

"I  doubt  nerer  the  riches  of  nature,  the  gifts  of  the  fu- 
tore,  the  immense  wealth  of  the  mind.  O  yes,  poets  we 
shall  haye,  mythology,  symbols,  religion,  of  our  own.  .  •  . 

"Sooner  or  later  that  which  is  now  life  shall  be  poe- 
tiy,  and  erery  fair  and  manly  trait  shall  add  a  richer 
strain  to  the  song." 
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Under  the  tide  ^^Sooial  Aims  "  lie  giyes  some  wise 
counsel  concerning  manners  and  conyersation.  One 
of  these  precepts  will  serve  as  a  specimen  —  if  we 
have  met  with  it  before  it  is  none  the  worse  for  wear: 

^^Shnn  the  negative  side.  Never  worry  people  with 
your  contritions,  nor  with  dismal  views  of  politics  or  so- 
ciety. Never  name  sickness ;  even  if  you  could  trust  your- 
self on  that  perilous  topic,  beware  of  ninnnyyling  a  vale- 
tudinarian, who  will  soon  give  you  your  fill  of  it.^ 

We  have  had  one  essay  on  Eloquence  already. 
One  extract  from  this  new  discourse  on  the  same  sub- 
ject must  serve  our  turn:  — 

^  These  are  ascending  stairs,  — a  good  voice,  winning 
nuumers,  plain  speech,  chastened,  however,  by  the  schools 
into  correctness ;  but  we  must  come  to  the  main  matter, 
of  power  of  statement,  — know  your  fact;  hug  your  fact. 
For  the  essential  thing  is  heat,  and  heat  comes  of  sin- 
cerity. Speak  what  you  do  know  and  believe;  and  are 
personally  in  it ;  and  are  answerable  for  every  word.  Elo- 
quence is  the  power  to  translate  a  truth  into  Umguage 
perfectly  inteUi^le  to  the  person  to  whom  you  speak,** 

The  italics  are  Emerson's. 

If  our  learned  and  excellent  John  Cotton  used  to 
sweeten  his  mouth  before  going  to  bed  with  a  bit  of 
Calvin,  we  may  as  wisely  sweeten  and  strengthen  our 
sense  of  existence  with  a  morsel  or  two  from  Emer- 
son's  essay  on  Besouroes:  — 

^A  Schopenhauer,  with  logic  and  learning  and  wit, 
teaching  pessimism, —  teaching  that  this  is  the  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds,  and  inferring  that  sleep  is  better  than 
waking,  and  death  than  sleep, — all  the  talent  in  the 
world  cannot  save  him  from  being  odious.  But  if  instead 
of  these  negatives  you  give  me  affirmatives ;  if  you  tell 
me  that  there  is  always  life  for  the  living;  that  what  man 
has  done  man  can  do;  that  this  world  bdongs  to  the  ener- 
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getie;  that  there  is  always  a  way  to  everythiiig  desirable; 
that  every  man  is  provided,  in  the  new  bias  of  his  facolty, 
with  a  key  to  nature,  and  that  man  only  rightly  knows 
himself  as  far  as  he  has  experimented  on  things, —  I  am 
invigorated,  put  into  genial  and  working  temper ;  the  ho- 
rizon opens,  and  we  are  full  of  good-will  and  gratitude  to 
the  Cause  of  Causes." 

The  essay  or  lecture  on  ^'The  Comic '*  may  have 
formed  a  port  of  a  series  he  had  contemplated  on  the 
intellectnal  processes.  Two  or  three  sayings  in  it 
will  show  his  view  sufficiently:  — 

^The  essence  of  all  jokes,  of  all  comedy,  seems  to  be 
an  honest  or  well-intended  halfness;  a  non-performance  of 
what  is  pretended  to  be  performed,  at  the  same  time  that 
one  is  giving  loud  pledges  of  performance.    .   .   . 

^^If  the  essence  of  the  comic  be  the  contrast  in  the  in- 
tellect between  the  idea  and  the  false  performance,  there 
is  good  reason  why  we  should  be  affected  by  the  exposure. 
We  have  no  deeper  interest  than  our  integrity,  and  that 
we  should  be  made  aware  by  joke  and  by  stroke  of  any  lie 
we  entertain.  Besides,  a  perception  of  the  comic  seems 
to  be  a  balance-wheel  in  our  metaphysical  structure.  It 
appears  to  be  an  essential  element  in  a  fine  character.  .  .  . 
A  rog^e  aliye  to  the  ludicrous  is  still  convertible.  If 
that  sense  is  lost,  his  fellow-men  can  do  little  for  him." 

These  and  other  sayings  of  like  purport  are  illus- 
trated by  well-preserved  stories  and  anecdotes  not  for 
the  most  part  of  very  recent  date. 

^'Quotation  and  Originality"  furnishes  the  key  to 
Emerson's  workshop.  He  bdieved  in  quotation,  and 
borrowed  from  everybody  and  every  book.  Not  in 
any  stealthy  or  shamefaced  way,  but  proudly,  royally, 
as  a  king  borrows  from  one  of  his  attendants  the  coin 
that  bears  his  own  image  and  superscription. 
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"All  mindfl  qaote.  Old  and  new  make  the  wirp  and 
woof  of  eyeiy  moment.  There  ib  no  thread  that  ia  not  a 
twist  of  these  two  stranda.  •  •  •  We  quote  not  only  books 
and  proverbs,  bat  arts,  sciences,  religion,  customs,  and 
laws;  nay,  we  quote  temples  and  houses,  tables  and  chairs, 
by  imitation.  ... 

"The  borrowing  is  often  honest  enough,  and  oomes  of 
magnanimity  and  stoutness.  A  great  man  quotes  bravely, 
and  will  not  draw  on  his  invention  when  his  memory  serves 
him  with  a  word  as  good.  .   •  . 

"Next  to  the  originator  of  a  good  sentence  is  the  first 
quoter  of  it.''  .   .  . 

The  ''Progress  of  Culture,''  his  seoond  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  lesson  of  self -relianoe,  which  he  is  neyer  tired 
of  inculcating,  is  repeated  uid  enforced  in  the  essay 
on  Greatness. 

"There  are  certain  points  of  identity  in  which  these 
masters  agree.  Self-respect  is  the  early  form  in  which 
greatness  appears.  .  .  .  Stick  to  your  own ;  don't  incul- 
pate yourself  in  the  local,  social,  or  national  crime,  but  fol- 
low the  path  your  genius  traces  like  the  galaxy  of  heaven 
for  you  to  walk  in.  .  .   . 

"Every  mind  has  a  new  compass,  a  new  direction  of  its 
own,  differencing  its  genius  and  aim  from  every  other 
mind.  .  .  .  We  call  this  specialty  the  bias  of  each  indi- 
vidual. And  none  of  us  will  ever  accomplish  anything 
excellent  or  commanding  except  when  he  listens  to  this 
whisper  which  is  heard  l^  him  alone." 

If  to  follow  this  natiye  bias  is  the  first  role,  the 
second  is  concentration.  To  the  bias  of  the  individ- 
ual mind  must  be  added  the  most  catholic  receptivity 
for  the  genius  of  others. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  secret  of  the  true  scholar?  It  is 
this:  Every  man  I  meet  is  my  master  in  some  point,  and 
in  that  I  learn  of  him.  •  •  • 
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'The  man  whom  w»  haTO  not  Men,  in  whom  no  Togard 
of  lelf  degraded  theadorer  of  thelawi,  — who  by  gorem- 
ing  hhnaelf  goremed  others ;  epcvtiye  in  manner,  bat  in- 
exorable in  act;  who  aees  longerity  in  hie  cause;  wbtme 
aim  is  always  distinct  to  him;  who  is  suffered  to  be  him- 
self in  society;  niio  carries  fate  in  his  eye;  —  he  it  is 
whom  we  seel:,  encouraged  in  every  good  hour  that  here 
or  hereafter  he  shall  be  foond.** 

What  has  Emerson  to  tell  tui  of  Inspiration  ? 

^IbelieFe  that  nothing  great  and  lasting  can  be  done  ex- 
cept by  inspiration,  by  leaning  on  the  secret  angary.  .  .  • 

^How  many  soaroes  of  inspiration  can  we  coant?  As 
manyas  oar  afflnities.  Bat  to  a  practical  parpose  we  may 
reckon  a  few  of  these.'' 

I  wiU  ennmerate  them  briefly  as  he  gives  them.  Vat 
not  attempting  to  reprodooe  his  oomments  on  each:  — 

1.  Health.  2.  llie  experienoe  of  writing  letters. 
8.  The  renewed  sensibility  which  comes  after  seasons 
of  decay  or  edipse  of  the  fiumlties.  4.  The  power 
of  the  will.  6.  Atmospherio  oanses,  espeoially  the 
infloenoe  of  morning.  6.  Solitary  converse  with  na- 
ture. 7.  Solitode  of  itself,  like  that  of  a  eoontry  inn 
in  sommer,  and  of  a  city  hotel  in  winter.  8.  Conver- 
sation. 9.  New  poetry;  by  which,  he  says,  he  means 
chiefly  old  poetry  that  is  new  to  the  reader. 

^Every  book  is  good  to  read  which  sets  the  reader  in  a 
working  mood.'* 

What  can  promise  more  than  an  essay  by  Emer- 
son on  Lnmortaliiy?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
readers  will  transfer  this  note  of  interrogation  to  thd 
essay  itself.  What  is  the  definite  belief  of  Emerson 
as  expressed  in  this  discourse,  — what  does  it  mean? 
We  must  tack  together  such  sentences  as  we  can  find 
that  will  stand  for  an  answer:  — 
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^I  think  all  soimd  minds  rest  on  a  oertain  preliminary 
eonviction,  namely,  that  if  it  be  best  that  conscious  per- 
sonal life  shall  continne,  it  will  continue;  if  not  best, 
then  it  will  not;  and  we,  if  we  saw  the  whole,  should  of 
course  see  that  it  was  better  so." 

This  is  laying  the  table  for  a  Barmecide  feast  of 
nonentiiy,  with  the  possibiliiy  of  a  real  banquet  to  be 
provided  for  us.     But  be  continues :  — 

^Schiller  said,  ^What  is  so  nniversal  as  death  most  be 
benefit/" 

He  tells  us  what  Michael  Angelo  said,  bow  Plu- 
tareb  felt,  how  Montesquieu  thought  about  the  ques- 
tion,  and  then  glances  off  from  it  to  the  terror  of  the 
child  at  the  thougbt  of  life  without  end,  to  the  story 
of  the  two  skeptical  statesmen  whose  unsatisfied  in- 
quiry througb  a  long  course  of  years  be  bolds  to  be  a 
better  affirmative  evidence  than  their  failure  to  find  a 
confirmation  was  negative.  He  argues  from  our  de- 
light in  permanence,  from  the  delicate  contrivances 
and  adjustments  of  created  things,  that  the  contriver 
cannot  be  forever  bidden,  and  says  at  last  plainly:  — 

^^  Everything  is  prospective,  and  man  is  to  live  here- 
after. That  the  world  is  for  his  education  is  the  only 
sane  solution  of  the  enigma." 

But  turn  over  a  few  pages  and  we  may  read:  — 

^^I  confess  that  everything  connected  with  our  personal- 
ity fails.  Nature  never  spares  the  individual;  we  are 
always  balked  of  a  complete  success;  no  prosperity  is 
promised  to  our  self-esteem.  We  have  our  indemnity 
only  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  reality  to  which  we  as- 
pire. That  is  immortal,  and  we  only  tlut>ugh  that.  The 
soul  stipulates  for  no  private  good.  That  which  is  private 
I  see  not  to  be  good.     'If  truth  live,  I  live;  if  justice 
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live,  I  live, '  said  one  of  the  old  saints,  'and  these  hy  any 
man's  soflEering  are  enlarged  and  enthroned.'  " 

Once  more  we  get  a  dissolving  view  of  Emerson's 
creed,  if  such  a  word  applies  to  a  statement  like  the 
following:  — 

^'I  mean  that  I  am  a  better  believer,  and  all  serioos 
souls  are  better  believers  in  the  immortality  than  we  can 
give  grounds  for.  The  real  evidence  is  too  subtle,  or  is 
higher  than  we  can  write  down  in  propositions,  and  there- 
fore Wordsworth's  'Ode '  is  the  best  modem  essay  on  the 
subject." 

Wordsworth's  ^^Ode"  is  a  noble  and  beautiful 
dream;  is  it  anything  more?  The  reader  who  would 
finish  this  essay,  which  I  suspect  to  belong  to  an 
early  period  of  Emerson's  development,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  plunge  into  mysticism  and  lose  himself  at  last 
in  an  Oriental  apologue.  The  eschatology  which  rests 
upon  an  English  poem  and  an  Indian  fable  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  reverie  and  of  imagination  rather  than 
the  domain  of  reason. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1875,  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  '^ Fight  at  the  Bridge,"  Emerson  delivered 
a  short  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  ''The 
Minute-Man,"  erected  at  the  place  of  the  conflict,  to 
commemorate  the  event.  This  is  the  last  address  he 
ever  wrote,  though  he  delivered  one  or  more  after  this 
date.  From  the  manuscript  which  lies  before  me  I 
extract  a  single  passage :  — 

"In  the  year  1775  we  had  many  enemies  and  many 
friends  in  England,  but  our  one  benefactor  was  King 
George  the  Third.  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  political 
severance  of  America,  that  it  might  play  its  part  in  the 
lustory  of  this  globe,  and  the  inscrutable  divine  Provi- 
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dence  gave  an  inrane  king  to  England.  In  the  lesiBtanee 
of  the  Colonies,  he  alone  was  immoYsble  on  the  question 
of  force.  England  was  so  dear  to  ns  that  the  Colonies 
eoold  only  be  absolntelj  disunited  by  violence  from  Eng- 
land, and  only  one  man  conld  compel  the  resort  to  vio- 
lence. Parliament  waveredi  Lord  North  wavered,  all  the 
ministers  wavered,  bat  the  king  had  the  insanity  of  one 
idea;  he  was  immovable,  he  insisted  on  the  impossible, 
so  the  army  was  sent,  America  was  instantly  nnited,  and 
the  Nation  bom.'' 

There  is  certainly  no  mark  of  mental  failure  in  lihis 
paragraph,  written  at  a  period  when  he  had  long 
oeased  almost  entirely  from  his  literary  labors. 

Emerson's  collected  Poems  constitate  the  ninth 
▼olome  of  the  recent  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
They  will  be  considered  in  a  following  chapter. 
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1878-^1882.    Mr.  76-79. 

Lut  litemjLftbon. — Addrenet  and  EsaayB.  —  "  Leetoxes  and 
Biogn^hMal  Sketohes.'' — "  Miooellajiies." 

The  dedine  of  Emerson's  working  fiumlties  went 
on  gently  and  gradually,  but  he  was  not  condemned  to 
entire  inactivity.  His  faithful  daughter,  Ellen,  fol- 
lowed him  with  assiduous,  quiet,  ever  watchful  care, 
aiding  his  failing  memory,  bringing  order  into  the 
chaos  of  his  manuscript,  an  echo  before  the  voice  whose 
words  it  was  to  shape  for  him  when  his  mind  faltered 
and  needed  a  momentaiy  impulse. 

With  her  helpful  presence  and  support  he  ventured 
from  time  to  time  to  read  a  paper  before  a  select 
audience.  Thus,  March  80, 1878,  he  delivered  a  lec- 
ture in  the  Old  South  Church,  —  ^^Fortune  of  the 
Bepublic.''  On  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  he  read  a 
lecture  in  the  Chapel  of  Divinity  College,  Harvard 
University,  — "The  Preacher."  In  1881  he  read  a 
paper  on  Carlyle  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  He  also  published  a  paper  in  "The  North 
American  Eeview,"  in  1878,  —  "The  Sovereignty  of 
Ethics,"  and  one  on  "Superktives,"  in  "The  Cen- 
tury  "  for  February,  1882. 

But  in  these  years  be  was  writing  little  or  nothing. 
All  these  papers  were  taken  from  among  his  manu- 
scripts of  different  dates.  The  same  thio^  is  true  of 
the  volumes  published  since  his  death;  they  were 
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only  compilations  from  his  stores  of  mipnblishied  mat- 
ter, and  their  arrangement  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  friend  and  literary  executor,  Mr.  Cabot. 
These  volmnes  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  any 
single  period  of  his  literary  life. 

Mr.  Cabot  prefixes  to  the  tenth  yolmne  of  Emer- 
son's collected  works,  which  bears  the  title,  ^^  Lec- 
tures and  Biographical  Sketches,"  the  following 
i*Note:"  — 

*^0f  the  pieces  included  in  this  volume  the  following, 
namely,  those  from  ^The  Dial,'  'Character,'  'Plutarch,' 
and  the  biographical  sketches  of  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Mr.  Hoar, 
and  of  Henry  Thoreau,  were  printed  by  Mr.  Emerson  be- 
fore I  took  any  part  in  the  arrangement  of  his  papers. 
Tho  rest,  except  the  sketch  of  Miss  Mary  Emerson,  I  got 
ready  for  his  use  in  readings  to  his  friends,  or  to  a  limited 
public.  He  had  giyen  up  the  regular  practice  of  lectur- 
ing, but  would  sometimes,  upon  special  request,  read  a 
paper  that  had  been  prepared  for  him  from  his  manu- 
scripts, in  the  manner  described  in  the  Preface  to  ^Letters 
and  Social  Aims,' — some  former  lecture  serving  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  new.  Some  of  these  papers  he  aftcurwards 
allowed  to  be  printed;  others,  namely,  'Aristocracy,' 
'Education,'  'The  Man  of  Letters,'  'The  Scholar,'  'His- 
toric Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in  New  England, '  'Mary 
Moody  Emerson,'  are  now  published  for  the  first  time." 

Some  of  these  papers  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer  to.  From  several  of  the  others  I  will  make 
one  or  two  extracts,  — a  difficult  task,  so  dosely  are 
the  thoughts  packed  together. 

Erom  **  Demonology : "  — 

"I  say  to  the  table-rappers 

'  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thoa  dost  not  know, 
And  so  fur  wiU  I  trost  thee,  gentle  Kate  I ' 
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^Heantime  &r  be  from  me  the  impfttieiiee  whieh  ean- 
not  brook  the  supenifttiindy  the  TMt;  &r  be  from  me  the 
lust  of  ezplaiiiing  away  all  which  i^ppeala  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  great  presentiments  which  haont  ns.  Will- 
ingly I  too  say  Haill  to  the  onknowny  awfol  powers  which 
transcend- the  ken  of  the  understanding.'' 

I  will  not  quote  anything  from  the  essay  called 
"Aristooraoy/'  But  let  him  who  wishes  to  know 
what  the  word  means  to  an  American  whose  life  haa 
oome  from  New  England  soil,  whose  ancestors  have 
breathed  New  England  air  for  many  generations,  read 
it,  and  he  will  find  a  new  interpretation  of  a  yery  old 
and  often  greatly  wronged  appellation. 

^^Perpetoal  Forces  "  is  one  of  those  prose  poems,  — 
of  his  earlier  epoch,  I  have  no  doubt,  —  in  which  he 
plays  with  the  facts  of  science  with  singular  grace  and 
freedom. 

What  man  could  speak  more  fitly,  with  more  au- 
thority, of  Character,  than  Emerson?  When  he 
says,  ^^U  an  things  are  taken  away,  I  haye  still  all 
tUngs  in  my  relation  to  the  Eternal,"  we  feel  that 
such  an  utterance  is  as  natural  to  his  pure  spirit  as 
breatiiing  to  the  frame  in  which  it  was  imprisoned. 

We  have  had  a  glimpse  of  Emerson  as  a  school- 
master, but  behind  and  far  above  the  teaching  drill- 
master's  desk  is  the  chair  from  which  he  speaks  to  us 
of  Education.  Compare  the  short  and  easy  method 
of  the  wise  man  of  old,  ^^He  that  spareth  his  rod 
hateth  his  son,"  with  this  other,  ^^Be  the  companion 
of  his  thought,  the  friend  of  his  friendship,  the  lover 
of  his  virtue,  — but  no  kinsman  of  his  sin." 

^^The  Superlative"  will  prove  light  and  pleasant 
reading  after  these  graver  essays.  MrjSky  Siyavy — ne 
qtiid  mmisj  — nothing  in  excess,  was  his  precept  as  to 
adjectives. 
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Two  MsitenoeB  from  ^^The  Sovereignly  of  Ethics '' 
will  go  far  towards  reconciling  elderly  readers  who 
have  not  forgotten  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Cat- 
echism with  this  sweet-sonled  dealer  in  spiritoal  dyna- 
mite:— 

^Lather  would  cat  his  hand  off  sooner  than  write  theses 
against  the  pope  if  he  suspected  that  he  was  bringing  on 
with  all  his  might  the  pale  negations  of  Boston  Unitarian- 
ism.   •   •   • 

'^If  I  miss  the  inspiration  of  the  saints  of  CSalvinism, 
or  of  Platonism,  or  of  BuddhiBm,  our  times  are  not  np  to 
theirSy  or,  more  trolyi  have  not  yet  their  own  legitimate 
force/' 

So,  too,  this  from  "The  Preacher:"  — 

*^A11  civil  mankind  have  agreed  in  leaving  one  day  for 
contemplation  against  six  for  practice.  I  hope  that  day 
will  keep  its  honor  and  its  use.  •  .  .  The  Sabbath  changes 
its  forms  from  age  to  age,  bat  the  sabstantial  benefit  en- 
dores." 

The  special  interest  of  the  address  called  "The 
Man  of  Letters  "  is  that  it  was  delivered  during  the 
war*  He  was  no  advocate  forpeace  where  great  prin- 
ciples were  at  the  bottom  of  the  conflict:  — 

^War,  seeking  for  the  roots  of  strength,  comes  apcm 
the  moral  aspects  at  once.  .  .  .  War  ennobles  the  age. 
•  .  .  Battle,  with  the  sword,  has  cat  many  a  Gordian  knot 
in  twain  which  all  the  wit  of  East  and  West,  of  Northern 
and  Border  statesmen  coald  not  antie.'* 

"The  Scholar"  was  delivered  before  two  societies 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  so  late  as  the  year  1876. 
If  I  mnst  select  any  of  its  wise  words,  I  will  choose 
the  questions  which  he  has  himself  italicised  to  show 
lis  sense  of  their  importance:  — 

^For  all  men,  all  women.  Time,  your  coontry,  year 
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eooditMMy  the  inritiUe  world  are  the  mtan^^  Who 

atreyout  Whaidoyouf  Can  yc^clUam  what  yimwitki 
Ib  there  method  in  your  eoneoioueneu  t  Can  you  eee  ten^ 
dmey  in  your  Itfe  f     Can  you  help  any  eoul  f 

^Oui  he  answer  theae  qoestioiiB?  Oan  he  diapoae  of 
them?  Happy^  if  yoa  can  answer  them  mutely  in  the 
order  and  disposition  of  yonr  life  I  Happy  for  more  than 
yourself,  a  benefactor  of  men,  if  yoa  can  answer  them  in 
works  of  wisdom,  art,  or  poetry;  bestowing  on  the  general 
mind  of  men  organic  creations,  to  be  the  guidance  and 
deli|^  of  all  who  know  them.^ 

The  essay  on  Platarcb  has  a  peculiar  yaloe  from 
the  fact  that  Emerson  owes  more  to  him  than  to 
any  other  author  except  Plato,  who  is  one  of  the  only 
two  writers  quoted  oftener  than  Ffaitaroh.  JUutctto 
nomine^  the  portrait  which  Emerson  draws  of  the 
Greek  moralist  might  stand  for  his  own:  — 

^Whaterer  is  eminent  in  fact  or  in  fiction,  in  opinimi, 
in  character,  in  institutions,  in  science  —  natural,  moral, 
or  metaphysical  —  or  in  memorable  sayings,  drew  his  at- 
tention and  came  to  his  pen  with  more  or  less  fulness  of 
reeord.  •  •  • 

'*A  poet  in  verse  or  prose  must  have  a  sensuous  eye, 
but  an  intellectual  co-perception.  Plutarch's  memory  is 
•  full  and  his  horizon  wide.  Nothing  touches  man  but  he 
feels  to  be  his.  .  •  . 

^Plutarch  had  a  religion  which  Montaigne  wanted,  and 
which  defends  him  from  wantonness ;  and  though  Plutarch 
is  as  plain-spoken,  his  moral  sentiment  is  alwajTS  pure.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  book — to  borrow  a 
]dbrase  of  Boi  Jonson's  —  'so  rammed  with  life,'  and  this 
in  chapters  chiefly  ethical,  which  are  so  prone  to  be  heavy 
and  sentimental.  •  •  .  His  vivacity  and  abundance  never 
leave  him  to  loiter  or  pound  on  an  incident.   .  .  • 

''In  his  immense  quotation  and  allusion  we  quickly 
cease  to  discriminate  between  what  he  quotes  and  what 
he  invents.  ...  'T  is  all  Plutarch,  by  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  all  property  vests  in  this  emperor. 
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^It  is  in  eonseqoenoe  of  this  poetic  tnit  in  his  minct 
that  I  confess  that,  in  reading  him,  I  emhrace  the  partic- 
ulars, and  carry  a  faint  memory  of  the  argoment  or  gen- 
eral design  of  the  chapter;  hat  he  is  not  less  welcome, 
and  he  leaves  the  reader  with  a  relish  and  a  necessity  for 
completing  his  stodies.   •  •  • 

^He  is  a  pronounced  idealist,  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
say,  like  another  Berkeley,  ^Matter  is  itself  privation.' .  .  • 

^Of  philosophy  he  is  more  interested  in  the  results 
than  in  the  method.  He  has  a  just  instinct  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  master,  and  prefers  to  sit  as  a  scholar  with 
Plato  than  as  a  disputant.  .  .  . 

^His  natural  history  is  that  of  a  lover  and  poet,  and 
not  of  a  physicist.   .   .   . 

^Bnt  though  curious  in  the  questions  of  the  schools  on 
the  nature  and  genesis  of  things,  his  extreme  interest  in 
every  trait  of  character,  and  his  hroad  humanity,  lead 
him  constantly  to  Morals,  to  the  study  of  the  Beantiful 
and  Good.  Hence  his  love  of  heroes,  his  rule  of  life, 
and  his  clear  convictions  of  the  high  destii^  of  the  souL 
La  Harpe  said  that  ^Plutarch  is  the  genius  the  most  nat- 
urally moral  that  ever  existed. '  .  .  • 

^'Plutarch  thou^^t  ^truth  to  he  the  greatest  good  that 
man  can  receive,  and  the  goodliest  blessing  that  God  can 
give.'  ,  .  . 

*^A11  his  judgments  are  noble.  He  thought  with  Epi- 
curus that  it  is  more  delightful  to  do  than  to  receive  a 
kindness.  .  .   . 

^^ Plutarch  was  well-bom,  well-conditioned;  eminently 
social,  he  was  a  king  in  his  own  house,  surrounded  himself 
with  select  friends,  and  knew  the  high  value  of  good  con- 
versation. .   .   . 

^^He  had  that  universal  sympathy  with  genius  which 
makes  all  its  victories  his  own;  though  he  never  used 
verse,  he  had  many  qualities  of  the  poet  in  the  power  of 
his  imagination,  the  speed  of  his  mental  associations,  and 
his  sharp,  objective  eyes.  But  what  specially  marks  him, 
he  is  a  chief  example  of  the  illumination  of  the  intellect 
by  the  force  of  morals*'' 
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How  nmoh  of  all  lihis  would  hMve  been  reoogniaed 
88  just  and  true  if  it  had  been  set  down  in  an  obituary 
notice  of  Emerson! 

I  have  already  made  use  of  sereral  of  the  other  pa- 
pers oontained  in  this  yolume,  and  will  merely  enu- 
merate an  that  follow  the  ''Plutaroh."  Some  of  the 
titles  will  be  sure  to  attract  the  reader.  They  are 
**  Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in  New  England ;  ** 
""The  Chardon  Street  Convention;"  ""Ezra  Bipley, 
D.  D. ;'' ''Mary  Moody  Emerson; "  ""Samuel  Hoar ; '' 
"Thoreau;"  "Carlyle." 

Mr.  Cabot  prefaces  the  elerenth  and  last  Tolume  of 
Emerson's  writings  with  the  following  "'Note: ''  — 

""The  first  five  pieces  in  this  Yolamey  and  the  Editorial 
Address  from  ''fiie  Massaehiuetts  Quarterly  Review/ 
were  published  by  Mr.  Emerson  long  ago.  llie  speeches 
at  the  John  Brown,  the  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Free  Re- 
ligious Association  meetings  were  published  at  the  time, 
no  doubt  with  his  consent,  but  without  any  active  co- 
operation on  his  part.  *  The  Fortune  of  the  Republic  ' 
appeared  separately  in  1879;  the  rest  have  never  been 
published.  In  none  was  any  change  from  the  original 
form  made  by  me,  except  in  ^  The  Fortune  of  the  R^mb- 
lic,'  which  was  made  up  from  several  lectures  for  the 
occasion  upon  which  it  was  read.** 

The  volume  of  ""Miscellanies  "  contains  no  less  than 
twenty-three  pieces  of  yery  various  lengths  and  relat- 
ing to  many  different  subjects.  The  five  referred  to 
as  having  been  previously  published  are,  ""The  Lord's 
Supper/*  the  ""Historical  Discourse  in  Concord,"  the 
""Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment in  Concord,''  the  ""Address  on  Emancipation 
in  the  British  West  Lidies,"  and  the  lecture  or 
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essay  <m  War, — all  of  wbich  have  been  already 
spoken  of. 

Next  in  order  oomes  a  lecture  on  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  Emerson  says,  ^^Ido  not  often  speak  on  public 
questions.  .  .  .  My  own  babitnai  view  is  to  the 
well-being  of  scholars."  But  he  leaves  his  studies  to 
attack  the  institution  of  slaveiy,  from  which  he  says 
he  himself  has  never  suffered  any  inconvenience,  and 
the  ^^Law,"  which  the  abolitionists  would  always  call 
the ''Fugitive  Slave  ^iS."  Emerson  had  a  gr4t  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Webster,  but  he  did  not  spare  him 
as  he  recalled  his  speech  of  the  7th  of  Mfuroh,  just 
four  years  before  the  delivery  of  this  lecture.  He 
warns  against  false  leadership;  — 

''To  make  good  the  cause  of  Freedom,  yom  must  draw 
off  from  all  foolish  trost  in  others.  He  only  who  is 
able  to  stand  aloae  is  qualified  for  society.  And  that  I 
understand  to  be  the  end  for  which  a  soul  exists  in  this 
world,  — to  be  himself  the  counter-balance  of  all  false- 
hood and  all  wrong.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  proud  and 
strong  and  selfish.  England  maintains  trade,  not  lib- 
erty.*' 

Cowper  had  said  long  before  this:  — 

«  Doing  good, 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade/' 

And  America  found  that  England  had  not  learned 
that  trade  when,  fifteen  years  after  this  discourse  was 
delivered,  the  conflict  between  the  free  and  slave  States 
threatened  the  ruin  of  the  great  Bepublio,  and  Eng- 
land forgot  her  anti-slavery  in  the  prospect  of  the 
down&ll  of  a  "great  empire  which  threatens  to  over- 
shadow the  whole  earth." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Emerson  had  never 
been  identified  with  the  abolitionists.    But  an  indi- 
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▼idnal  act  of  wrong  flometimes  gives  a  sharp  point  to 
a  blunt  dagger  which  has  been  kept  in  its  sheath  too 
long:  — 

^The  erents  of  the  Ust  few  years  and  months  and 
days  have  tan^t  ns  the  lessons  of  centuries.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  barbaroos  conminnity  and  a  eiyilised  conunimity 
can  constitnte  one  State.  I  think  we  most  get  rid  of  sb^ 
TCiy  or  we  most  get  rid  of  freedom/' 

These  were  his  words  on  the  26th  of  May,  1866, 
in  his  speech  on  ^The  Assault  upon  Mr.  Sumner." 

A  few  months  later,  in  his  ^^Speeoh  on  Affiurs  in 
Kansas,"  deUvered  almost  five  years  before  the  first 
gun  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  he  spoke  the  following 
fatally  prophetic  and  commanding  words:  — 

^^Hie  hoar  is  coming  wlien  the  strongest  will  not  be 
strong  enoogh.  A  harder  task  will  the  new  rerolution  of 
the  nineteenth  century  be  than  was  the  rerolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  think  the  American  Bevolntion 
b<ra^t  its  glory  cheap.  If  the  problem  was  new,  it  was 
simple.  If  there  were  few  people,  they  were  nnited,  and 
the  enemy  three  thousand  miles  ofE.  But  now,  Tast  prop- 
erty, gigantic  interests,  family  connections,  webs  of  party, 
coyer  the  land  with  a  network  that  immensely  multiplies 
the  dangers  of  war. 

^Fellow-citizens,  in  these  times  full  of  the  fate  of  the 
Bepoblic,  I  think  tfie  towns  should  hold  town-meetings, 
and  resolve  themselves  into  Committees  of  Safety,  go  into 
permanent  sessions,  adjourning  from  week  to  week,  from 
month  to  month.  I  wish  we  could  send  the  sergeant-at- 
anns  to  stop  every  American  who  is  about  to  leave  the 
country.  Send  home  eyery  one  who  is  abroad,  lest  they 
should  find  no  coontry  to  return  to.  Come  home  and  stay 
at  home  while  there  is  a  country  to  saye.  When  it  is 
lost  it  will  be  time  enou^  then  for  any  who  are  luckless 
enou^  to  remain  aliye  to  gather  up  their  clothes  and  de- 
part to  some  land  where  freedcnn  exists." 
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Two  short  speeches  follow,  one  deliTered  at  a  meet- 
ing for  the  rdief  of  the  family  of  John  Brown,  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1859,  the  other  after  his  ex- 
ecution:— 

^Onr  bUnd  statesmen,"  he  says,  ^go  up  and  down, 
with  committees  of  vigilance  and  safety,  hunting  for  the 
origin  of  this  new  heresy.  They  will  need  a  veiy  vigilant 
committee  indeed  to  find  its  birthplace,  and  a  very  strong 
force  to  root  it  out.  For  the  arch-Abolitionist,  older 
than  Brown,  and  older  than  the  Shenandoah  Mountains, 
is  Love,  whose  other  name  ib  Justice,  which  was  before 
Alfred,  before  Lycurgus,  before  Slavery,  and  will  be  after 
it." 

From  his  discourse  on  Theodore  Parker  I  take  the 
following  vigorous  sentence :  — 

''His  commanding  merit  as  a  reformer  ib  this,  that  he 
insisted  beyond  all  men  in  pulpits,  —  I  cannot  think  of 
one  rival,  —  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  ib  its  practi- 
cal morals;  it  ib  there  for  use,  or  it  is  nothing;  and  if 
yon  combine  it  with  sharp  trading,  or  with  ordinary  city 
ambitions  to  gloze  over  municipal  corruptions,  or  private 
intemperance,  or  successful  fraud,  or  immoral  politics,  or 
unjust  wars,  or  the  cheating  of  Indians,  or  the  robbery  of 
frontier  nations,  or  leaving  your  principles  at  home  to 
follow  on  the  high  seas  or  in  Europe  a  supple  complai- 
sance to  tyrants,  —  it  is  hypocrisy,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
you;  and  no  love  of  religious  music  or  of  dreams  of  Swe- 
denborg,  or  praise  of  John  Wesley  or  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
can  save  you  from  the  Satan  which  you  are. " 

The  lecture  on  American  Civilization,  made  up 
from  two  addresses,  one  of  which  was  delivered  at 
Washington  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1862,  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  full  of  anti-slavery.  That  on  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  delivered  in  Boston  in 
September,  1862,  is  as  full  of  ''silent  joy"  at  the 
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adtoit  of  ^a  day  which  most  of  us  dared  not  hope  to 
■ee,  — an  erent  worth  the  dreadful  war,  worth  itBOoete 
and  imoertainties." 

From  the  ^Bemarks'*  at  the  funeral  serrioes  for 
Abraham  Lincohi,  held  in  Concord  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1865, 1  extract  this  admirably  drawn  character 
of  the  man:  — 

'^He  ifi  the  tme  histoiy  of  the  American  people  in  his 
time.  Step  by  step  he  walked  before  them;  slow  with 
their  slowness,  quickening  his  march  by  theirs,  the  true 
representative  of  this  continent;  an  entirely  public  man; 
father  of  his  country,  the  pulse  of  twenty  millions  throb- 
bing in  his  heart,  the  thoui^t  of  their  minds  articulated 
by  his  tongue.'' 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  this  volume:  ^^ Harvard  Commemoration 
Speech;'*  ^^ Editors'  Address:  Massachusetts  Quar- 
terly Eeview; "  "Woman; "  "Address  to  Kossuth; " 
"Robert  Bums;"  "Walter  Scott;"  "Remarks  at 
the  Organization  of  the  Free  Religious  Association; " 
"Speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association;"  "The  Fortune  of  the  Republic." 

In  treating  of  the  "Woman  Question,"  Emerson 
speaks  temperately,  delicately,  with  perfect  fairness, 
but  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  women  themselves  to 
determine  whether  they  shall  have  an  equal  part  in 
public  aflhirs.  "The  new  movement,"  he  says,  "is 
only  a  tide  shared  by  the  spirits  of  man  and  woman; 
and  you  may  proceed  in  the  faith  that  whatever  the 
woman's  heart  is  prompted  to  desire,  the  man's  mind 
is  simultaneously  prompted  to  accomplish." 

It  is  hard  to  turn  a  leaf  in  any  book  of  Emerson's 
writing  without  finding  some  pithy  remark  or  some 
striking  image  or  witty  comment  which  illuminates  the 
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page  wbere  we  find  it  and  tempts  ns  to  seiae  upon  it 
for  an  extract.  But  I  most  content  myself  with  these 
few  sentences  from  ^^The  Fortune  of  the  Bepnblic/* 
the  last  address  he  ever  delivered,  in  which  his  belief 
in  America  and  her  institutions,  and  his  trust  in  the 
Providence  which  overrules  all  nations  and  all  worlds, 
have  found  fitting  utterance:  — 

*^Let  the  passion  for  America  cast  out  the  passion  for 
Europe.  Here  let  there  be  what  the  earth  waits  for,  — 
exalted  manhood.  What  this  country  longs  for  is  person- 
alities,  grand  persons,  to  counteract  its  materialities.  For 
it  is  tiie  rule  of  the  universe  that  com  shall  serve  man, 
and  not  man  corn. 

''They  who  find  America  insipid, — they  for  whom 
London  and  Paris  have  spoiled  their  own  homes,  can  be 
spared  to  return  to  those  cities.  I  not  only  see  a  career 
at  home  for  more  genius  than  we  have,  but  for  more  tiiaa 
there  is  in  the  world.  .   .  • 

''Our  helm  is  given  up  to  a  better  guidance  tiiaa  our 
own;  the  course  of  events  is  quite  too  strong  for  ai^ 
helmsman,  and  our  little  wherry  is  taken  in  tow  by  the 
ship  of  the  great  Admiral  which  knows  the  way,  and  has 
the  force  to  draw  men  and  states  and  planets  to  their 
good." 

With  this  expression  of  love  and  respect  for  his 
country  and  trust  in  his  country's  GK>d,  we  may  take 
leave  of  Emerson's  prose  writings. 
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CHAFTEB  XIV. 

EBfEBSON'S  POEMS. 

The  following  ''Prefatory  Note  "  by  Mr.  Cabot  in- 
troduces  the  ninth  Yolnme  of  the  series  of  Emerson's 
ooUeoted  works:  — 

''This  yolame  eontains  nearly  all  the  pieces  included  in 
the  Poems  and  Mat-Dat  of  former  editions.  In  1876 
Mr.  Emerson  published  a  selection  from  his  poems^  add- 
ing six  new  ones^  and  omitting  many.  Of  those  omitted^ 
sereral  are  now  restored,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  many  readers  and  lovers  of  them.  Also  some 
pieces  never  before  pablished  are  here  given  in  an  Appen- 
dix, on  various  groimds.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have 
had  Mr.  Emerson's  approval,  bat  to  have  been  withheld  be- 
cause they  were  unfinished.  These  it  seemed  best  not  to 
suppress,  now  that  they  can  never  receive  their  oompletion* 
OUiers,  mostly  of  an  early  date,  remained  unpublished 
doubtless  becMtnse  of  their  personal  and  private  nature. 
Some  of  these  seem  to  have  an  antobiogn^fihic  interest 
sufiScient  to  justify  their  publication.  Others  again,  often 
mere  fragments,  have  been  admitted  as  characteristic,  or 
as  expressing  in  poetic  form  thoughts  found  in  the  es- 
says. 

"In  coming  to  a  decision  in  these  cases,  it  seemed  on 
the  whole  preferable  to  take  the  risk  of  including  too  much 
rather  than  the  opposite,  and  to  leave  the  task  of  further 
winnowing  to  the  hands  of  time. 

"As  was  stated  in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  first  volume  of 
this  edition  of  Mr.  Emerson's  writings,  the  readings 
adopted  by  him  in  the  'Selected  Poems '  have  not  always 
been  followed  here,  but  in  some  cases  preference  has  been 
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giTen  to  ocnrreetions  made  by  him  when  he  was  in  fuller 
strength  than  at  the  time  of  the  last  revision. 

^A  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stanzas  of  'May- 
Day,  *  in  the  part  representatiye  of  the  march  of  Spring, 
received  his  sanction  as  bringing  them  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  events  in  Nature.*' 

Emerson's  verse  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  discus- 
sion. Some  have  called  him  a  poet  and  nothing  but  a 
poet,  and  some  have  made  so  much  of  the  palpable  de- 
fects of  his  verse  that  they  have  forgotten  to  recognize 
its  tnie  claims.  His  prose  is  often  highly  poetical,  but 
his  verse  is  something  more  than  the  most  imaginative 
and  rhetorical  passages  of  his  prose.  An  illustration 
presently  to  be  given  will  make  this  point  dear. 

Poetiy  is  to  prose  what  the  so-called  fall  dress  of 
the  ball-room  is  to  the  plainer  garments  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  street.  Full  dress,  as  we  call  it,  is  so 
full  of  beauty  that  it  cannot  hold  it  all,  and  the  re- 
dundancy of  nature  overflows  the  narrowed  margin 
of  satin  or  velvet. 

It  reconciles  us  to  its  approach  to  nudity  by  the 
richness  of  its  drapery  and  ornaments.  A  pearl  or 
diamond  necklace  or  a  blushing  bouquet  excuses  the 
liberal  allowance  of  undisguised  nature.  We  expect 
from  the  fine  lady  in  her  brocades  and  laces  a  gener- 
osity of  display  which  we  should  reprimand  with  the 
virtuous  severity  of  Tartuff e  if  ventured  upon  by  the 
waiting-maid  in  her  calicoes.  So  the  poet  reveals 
himself  under  the  protection  of  his  imaginative  and 
melodious  phrases, — the  flowers  and  jewels  of  his 
vocabulary. 

Here  is  a  prose  sentence  from  Emerson's  ^*  Works 
and  Days : "  — 

^The  days  are  ever  divine  as  to  the  first  Aryans. 
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They  ooma  and  go  like  muffled  and  Teiled  flgnreSy  sent 
from  a  distant  friendly  party;  but  they  say  nothing,  and 
if  we  do  not  use  the  gifta  they  bring,  they  carry  them  as 
silently  away." 

Now  see  this  thought  in  full  dress,  and  then  ask 
what  is  the  diffeienoe  betweeen  prose  and  poetry:  — 

DAYa 

Daag^ten  of  time,  the  hjpoeritie  Days, 

Muffled  and  domb  like  barefoot  derriBbefl, 

And  inaTfihing  single  in  an  endless  file, 

Bring  disdenm  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 

To  eaeh  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will. 

Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  eky  that  holds  them  alL 

I,  in  my  pleach^  garden,  watched  the  pomp. 

Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 

Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 

Tuzned  and  departed  silent.    I  too  late 

Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  seom. 

Cinderella  at  the  fireside,  and  Cinderella  at  the 
prinoe's  ball!  The  fuU  dress  version  of  the  thought 
is  glittering  with  new  images  like  bracelets  and 
brooohes  and  ear-rings,  and  fringed  with  fresh  adjec- 
tives like  edges  of  embroidery.  That  one  word 
plecuMdf  an  heirloom  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  day, 
gives  to  the  noble  sonnet  an  antique  dignity  and  chann 
like  the  effect  of  an  ancestral  jewel.  But  mark  that 
now  the  poet  reveals  himself  as  he  could  not  in  the 
prosaic  form  of  the  first  extract.  It  is  his  own  neg* 
lect  of  his  great  opportunity  of  which  he  now  speaks, 
and  not  merely  the  indolent  indifference  of  others.  It 
is  himself  who  is  the  object  of  scorn.  Self -revelation 
of  beauty  embellished  by  ornaments  is  the  privilege 
of  full  dress;  self -revelation  in  the  florid  costume  of 
verse  is  the  divine  right  of  the  poet.     Passion  that 
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must  express  itself  longs  always  for  the  freedom  of 
rhythmic  utterance.  And  in  spite  of  the  exaggera- 
tion and  extrayagance  which  shield  themselves  under 
the  daim  of  poetic  license,  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
^^In  yino  Veritas^*  is  not  truer  than  In  carmine  ve^ 
riUis. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said 
of  the  self-revelations  to  be  looked  for  in  verse,  and 
in  Emerson's  verse  more  especially,  let  the  reader  ob- 
serve how  freely  he  talks  about  his  bodily  presence 
and  infirmities  in  his  poetry, — subjects  he  never 
referred  to  in  prose,  except  incidentolly  in  private 
letters. 

Emerson  is  so  essentially  a  poet  that  whole  pages 
of  his  are  like  so  many  litanies  of  alternating  chants 
and  recitations.  His  thoughts  slip  on  and  off  their 
light  rhythmic  robes  just  as  the  mood  takes  him,  as 
was  shown  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted  in  prose  and 
in  verse.  Many  of  the  metrical  preludes  to  his  lec- 
tures are  a  versified  and  condensed  abstract  of  the 
leading  doctrine  of  the  discourse.  They  are  a  curious 
instance  of  survival;  the  lecturer,  once  a  preacher, 
still  wants  his  text,  and  finds  his  scriptural  motto  in 
his  own  rhythmic  inspiration. 

Shall  we  rank  Emerson  among  the  great  poets  or 
not? 

'^The  great  poets  are  judged  by  the  frame  of  mind 
they  induce;  and  to  them,  of  all  men,  the  severest  criti- 
eism  IB  due.** 

These  are  Emerson's  words  in  the  Prebce  to  ^^Par- 
nassus." 

His  own  poems  will  stand  this  test  as  well  as  any 
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in  the  langoage.  They  lift  the  reader  into  a  higher 
region  of  thought  and  fooling.  This  eeeniB  to  me  a 
bettor  test  to  appty  to  them  than  the  <me  which  Mr. 
Arnold  dted  from  Milton.  The  passage  containing 
this  mnst  be  taken,  not  alone,  but  with  the  context. 
Milton  had  been  speaking  of  ^Logic  "  and  of  ^^Ehet- 
oric,''  and  spoke  of  poetry  ^^as  being  less  subtile  and 
fine,  bat  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionato." 
This  relative  statement,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is 
conditioned  by  what  went  before.  If  the  terms  are 
used  absolutely,  and  not  comparatiyely,  as  Milton 
used  them,  they  must  be  very  elastic  if  they  would 
stretch  widely  enough  to  include  all  the  poems  which 
the  world  recognizes  as  masterpieces,  nay,  to  include 
some  of  the  best  of  Milton's  own. 

In  spite  of  what  he  said  about  himself  in  his  letter 
to  Carlyle,  Emerson  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  very 
remarkable  one.  Whether  a  great  poet  or  not  wiU 
depend  on  the  scale  we  use  and  the  meaning  we  affix 
to  the  term.  The  heat  at  eighty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit is  one  thing,  and  the  heat  at  eighty  degrees  of 
B^umur  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  rank  of 
poets  is  a  point  of  very  imstable  equilibrium.  From 
the  days  of  Homer  to  our  own,  critics  have  been  dis- 
puting about  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  this  or  that 
member  of  the  poetic  hierarchy.  It  is  not  the  most 
popular  poet  who  is  necessarily  the  greatest;  Words- 
worth never  had  half  the  popularity  of  Scott  or  Moore. 
It  is  not  the  multitude  of  remembered  passages  which 
settles  the  rank  of  a  metrical  composition  as  poetry. 
Gray's  ^ Elegy,"  it  is  true,  is  full  of  lines  we  all  re- 
member, and  is  a  great  poem,  if  that  torm  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  piece  of  verse  of  that  length.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  ''Ars  Poetica"  of  Horace?    It  is 
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crowded  with  lines  worn  smooth  as  old  sesterces  by 
constant  quotation.  And  yet  we  should  rather  call  it 
a  versified  criticism  than  a  poem  in  the  full  sense  of 
that  word.  And  what  shall  we  do  with  Pope's  ^^Es- 
say  on  Man,"  which  has  furnished  more  familifty  lines 
than  ^^  Paradise  Lost "  and  ^^  Paradise  Begained  "  both 
together?  For  all  that,  we  know  there  is  a  school  of 
writers  who  will  not  allow  that  Pope  deserves  the 
name  of  poet. 

It  takes  a  generation  or  two  to  find  out  what  are 
the  passages  in  a  great  writer  which  are  to  become 
conmionplaoes  in  literature  and  conversation.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  Emerson  is  one  of  those  au- 
thors whose  popularity  must  diffuse  itself  from  above 
downwards.  And  after  all,  few  will  dare  assert  that 
^The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  is  greater  as  a  poem 
than  Shelley's  ''Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  or  Eeats's 
''Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  because  no  line  in  either  of 
these  poems  is  half  so  often  quoted  as 

**  To  point »  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.** 

We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  our  consideration 
of  Emerson's  poetry  with  Emerson's  own  self -estimate. 
He  says  in  a  fit  of  humility,  writing  to  Carlyle:  — 

"I  do  not  belong  to  the  poets,  but  only  to  a  low  de« 
partment  of  literature,  the  reporters,  suburban  men.** 

But  Miss  Peabody  writes  to  Mr.  Ireland:  — 

"He  onoe  said  to  me,  'I  am  not  a  great  poet — bat 
whatever  is  of  me  is  a  poet. '  " 

These  opposite  feelings  were  the  offspring  of  differ- 
ent moods  and  different  periods. 

Here  is  a  fragment,  written  at  tiie  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  in  which  his  self -distrust  and  his  consciousness 
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of  tlie  ^Tiflicm,"  if  not  ^ihe  fiuniltj,  diTine,'*  are  re* 
vealed  witii  the  brave  nudity  of  the  rhythmic  oonfes- 
skmal:  — 

^  A  doll  nnoertoin  brain, 
But  gifted  yet  to  know 
That  God  ku  eberabim  who  go 
fiiwgiiig  an  immortftl  ftniny 
Immortal  here  below. 
I  know  the  mighty  bards, 
I  liiten  when  they  sing, 
And  now  I  know 
The  Moret  store 
Whidi  theae  explore 
When  they  with  torch  of  genina  pierce 
The  tenfold  doads  that  cover 
The  riches  of  the  nniverse 
From  God's  adoring  lover. 
And  if  to  me  it  is  not  given 
To  fetch  one  ingot  thence 
Of  that  nnfading  gold  of  Heaven 
His  merchants  may  dispense, 
Yet  well  I  know  the  royal  mine, 

And  know  the  sparkle  of  its  ore, 
Ejiow  Heaven's  trath  from  lies  that  shine,  — 

E^loredy  they  teach  ns  to  explore." 

These  lines  are  from  ^^The  Poet/'  a  series  of  frag- 
ments given  in  the  ^^  Appendix,"  which,  with  his  first 
volume,  "Poems,"  his  second,  "May-Day  and  Other 
Pieces,"  form  the  complete  nindi  volume  of  the  new 
series.  These  fragments  contain  some  of  tiie  loftiest 
and  noblest  passages  to  be  found  in  his  poetical  works, 
and  if  the  reader  should  doubt  which  of  Emerson's 
self -estimates  in  his  two  different  moods  spoken  of 
above  had  most  truth  in  it,  he  could  question  no  lon- 
ger after  reading  "The  Poet." 

Emerson  has  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  true 
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poetio  fnnotion,  as  this  paasage  ham  ^^  Merlin ''  tnffi- 
ahows:  — 

**  Thy  triTial  barp  will  neTer  pletae 
Or  fill  my  ontTiiig  ear  ; 
Its  ohordfl  should  ring  at  blows  the  fareeaa^ 
Free,  peremptoiyy  elear. 
No  jingling  serenader's  art 
Nor  tinkling  of  piano-strings 
Can  make  the  wild  Uood  start 
In  its  mjstio  springs  ; 
The  kingly  bard 

Must  smite  the  chords  rodely  and  hard. 
As  with  hammer  or  with  mace  ; 
That  they  may  render  back 
Artfol  tfannder,  which  oonyeys 
Secrets  of  the  solar  track. 
Sparks  of  the  sopersolar  Uaie. 


Great  is  the  art^ 

Great  be  the  manners,  of  the  bard. 

He  shall  not  his  brain  encumber 

With  the  o<nl  of  rhythm  and  mimber  ; 

But  leaving  mle  and  pale  f  orethooglii 

He  shall  aye  climb 

For  his  rhyme. 

*  Pass  in,  pass  in,'  the  angels  say, 
'In  to  the  upper  doors, 

Nor  coont  compartment  of  the  floors. 

Bat  moont  to  paradise 

By  the  stairway  of  surprise/  " 

And  here  is  another  passage  from  ^^The  Poet,"  men- 
tioned in  the  quotation  before  the  last,  in  which  the 
bard  is  spoken  of  as  performing  greater  mi^'^y^l^  than 
those  ascribed  to  Orpheus:  — 

**  A  Brother  of  the  world,  his  song 
Sounded  like  a  tempest  strong 
Which  tore  from  odes  their  branches  broad. 
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Aad  itait  irom  tbe  ediptie  xomL 
Time  wwe  he  m  his  elothing-weede, 
He  lowed  the  son  and  moon  for  leedi* 
As  mdts  the  ioeherg  in  the  sees, 
As  eloods  giTe  rain  to  the  eastern  hreeie^ 
As  8now4Mnks  thaw  in  April's  heam* 
The  solid  kingdoms  Hke  a  dream 
Besist  in  Tain  his  motive  strain. 
They  totter  now  and  float  amain. 
For  the  Mnse  gave  special  charge 
His  learning  shoold  be  deep  and  large. 
And  his  training  should  not  scant 
The  deepest  lore  of  wealth  or  want : 
His  flesh  should  feel,  his  eyes  shoold  read 
Eyery  maxim  of  dreadful  Need ; 
In  its  folness  he  should  taste 
Life's  honeycomb,  but  not  too  fast ; 
Fall  fed,  bat  not  intoxicated  ; 
He  should  be  loyed ;  he  should  be  hated  ; 
A  blooming  child  to  children  dear. 
His  heart  should  palpitate  with  fear.'' 

We  look  natnrally  to  see  what  poets  were  Emer- 
son's chief  favorites.  In  his  poems  ^^The  Test"  and 
^Solution,"  we  find  that  the  five  whom  he  recognizes 
as  defying  the  ]>owers  of  destmction  are  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Swedenborg,  Gt>ethe. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  poetical  characterizations 
from  ** The  Harp:"  — 

**  And  this  at  least  I  dare  afiBrm, 
Since  genios  too  has  bound  and  term. 
There  is  no  bard  in  all  the  choir, 
Not  Homer's  self  the  poet^^ire. 
Wise  Milton's  odes  of  pensire  pleasure. 
Or  Shakespeare,  whom  no  mind  can  measure, 
Nor  CoUins'  verse  of  tender  pain. 
Nor  Byron's  clarion  of  disdain, 
Scott,  the  delight  of  generous  boys. 
Or  Wordsworth,  Pui's  recording  Toioe,  — 
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Not  one  of  all  can  pot  in  Terse, 
Or  to  this  presence  could  rehearse 
The  sights  and  voices  rayishing 
The  boy  knew  on  the  hiUs  in  spring.** 

In  the  notice  of  ^^Pamassos"  some  of  Ids  prefer- 
ences liave  been  already  mentioned. 

Comparisons  between  men  of  genius  for  the  sake  of 
aggrandizing  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  are 
the  staple  of  the  meaner  kinds  of  criticism.  No  lover 
of  art  will  clash  a  Venetian  goblet  against  a  Boman 
amphora  to  see  which  is  stronger;  no  lover  of  nature 
imdervalues  a  violet  because  it  is  not  a  rose.  But 
comparisons  used  in  the  way  of  description  are  not 
odious. 

The  difference  between  Emerson's  poetry  and  that 
of  the  contemporaries  with  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  compared  is  that  of  algebra  and  arithmetic.  H^ 
deals  largely  in  general  symbols,  abstractions,  and  in- 
finite series.  He  is  always  seeing  the  universal  in  the 
particular.  The  great  multitude  of  mankind  care 
more  for  two  and  two,  something  definite,  a  fixed 
quantity,  than  for  a  +  &'s  and  st^'s,  —  symbols  used  for 
imdetermined  amounts  and  indefinite  possibilities. 
Emerson  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe  who  has  taken  up 
his  residence  for  a  few  days  and  nights  in  this  travel- 
ling caravansary  between  the  two  inns  that  hang  out 
the  signs  of  Venus  and  Mars.  This  little  planetcould 
not  provincialize  such  a  man.  The  multiplication- 
table  is  for  the  every-day  use  of  every-day  earth-people, 
but  the  symbols  he  deals  with  are  too  vast,  sometimes, 
we  must  own,  too  vague,  for  the  unilluminated  terres- 
trial and  arithmetical  intelligence.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  might  have  dropped  in  upon  us  fnun 
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some  remote  centre  of  spiritual  life,  where,  instead 
of  addition  and  sabtraction,  children  were  taught 
qnatemionB,  and  where  the  fourth  dimension  of  space 
was  as  familiarly  known  to  eyerybody  as  a  foot-mea- 
sure or  a  yard-stick  is  to  us.  Not  that  he  himself 
dealt  in  the  higher  or  the  lower  mathematics,  but  he 
saw  the  hidden  spiritual  meaning  of  things  as  Profes- 
sor Cayley  or  Professor  Sylvester  see  the  meaning  of 
their  mysterious  formuhe.  Without  using  the  Ro- 
setta-stone  of  Swedenborg,  Emerson  finds  in  eveiy 
phenomenon  of  nature  a  hieroglyphic.  Others  mea- 
sure and  describe  the  monuments, — he  reads  the 
sacred  inscriptions.  How  alive  he  makes  Monadnoo  I 
Dinocrates  imdertook  to  **hew  Moimt  Athos  to  the 
shape  of  man"  in  the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Without  the  help  of  tools  or  workmen  Emerson  makes 
^Cheshire's  haughty  hill"  stand  before  us  an  imper- 
sonation of  kingly  humanity,  and  talk  with  us  as  a 
god  from  Olympus  might  luave  talked.  This  is  the 
fascination  of  Emerson's  poetry;  it  moves  in  a  world 
of  universal  symbolism.  The  sense  of  the  infinite 
fills  it  with  its  majestic  presence.  It  shows,  also, 
that  he  has  a  keen  delight  in  the  every-day  aspects  of 
nature.  But  he  looks  always  with  the  eye  of  a  poet, 
never  with  that  of  the  man  of  science.  The  law  of 
association  of  ideas  is  wholly  different  in  the  two. 
The  scientific  man  connects  objects  in  sequences  and 
series,  and  in  so  doing  is  guided  by  their  collective  re- 
semblances. His  aim  is  to  classify  and  index  all  that 
he  sees  and  contemplates  so  as  to  show  the  relations 
which  unite,  and  learn  the  laws  that  govern,  the  sub- 
jects of  his  study.  The  poet  links  the  most  remote 
objects  together  by  the  slender  filament  of  wit,  the 
flowery  chain  of  fancy,  or  the  living,  pulsating  cord 
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of  imagiiiation,  always  guided  by  his  instinct  for  the 
beautiful.  The  man  of  science  clings  to  his  object, 
as  the  marsupial  embryo  to  its  teat,  until  he  has  filled 
himself  as  full  as  he  can  hold;  the  poet  tabes  a  sip  of 
his  dew-drop,  throws  his  head  up  like  a  chick,  rolls 
his  eyes  around  in  contemplation  of  the  heayens  above 
him  and  the  universe  in  general,  and  never  thinks  of 
asking  a  Tiiunawm  question  as  to  the  flower  that  fur- 
nished him  his  dew-drop.  The  poetical  and  scientific 
natures  rarely  coexist;  Haller  and  Goethe  are  exam- 
ples which  show  that  such  a  union  may  occur,  but  as 
a  rule  the  poet  is  contented  with  the  odors  of  the 
rainbow  and  leaves  the  study  of  Eraunhofer's  lines 
to  the  man  of  science. 

Though  far  from  being  a  man  of  science,  Emerson 
was  a  realist  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  But  his 
realities  reached  to  the  highest  heavens;  like  Milton, 

**  He  passed  the  flaming  bomidB  of  plaoe  and  time ; 
The  living  ihzone,  the  sapphire  blase 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaae, 
He  saw." 

Everywhere  his  poetry  abounds  in  celestial  imagery. 
If  Galileo  had  been  a  poet  as  well  as  an  astronomer, 
he  would  hardly  have  sowed  his  verse  thicker  with 
stars  than  we  find  them  in  the  poems  of  Emerson. 

Not  less  did  Emerson  clothe  the  common  aspects 
of  life  with  the  colors  of  Ids  imagination.  He  was 
ready  to  see  beauiy  everywhere :  — 

**  Thou  canst  not  wave  thj  staff  in  air, 
Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 
fiat  it  carves  the  bow  of  beanty  there, 
And  the  ripples  in  rh3rme  the  oar  forsake." 

He  called  upon  the  poet  to 

**  TeQ  men  what  they  knew  before ; 
Paint  the  prospect  from  their  door.** 
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And  bis  praotioe  was  like  his  coaiuwl.  He  saw  our 
plain  New  England  life  with  as  honest  New  England 
eyes  as  ever  looked  at  a  huoUebeny-bosh  or  into  a 
miUdng-pail. 

This  noble  quality  of  his  had  its  dangeions  side. 
In  one  of  his  exalted  moods  he  would  have  us 

**  GiTe  to  bairowBy  trays  and  pans 
Grace  and  glimmer  of  romanee.'' 

But  in  his  lecture  on  Poetry  and  Imagination,  he 
says:  — 

^^  What  we  onee  admired  as  poetry  has  long  since  come 
to  be  a  sound  of  tin  pans;  and  many  of  our  Liter  books 
we  have  outgrown.  Perhaps  Homer  and  Milton  will  be 
tin  pans  yet." 

The  ^^graoe  and  glimmer  of  romance ''  which  were 
toinvestthe  tin  pan  are  forgotten,  and  he  uses  it  as  a 
belittling  object  for  comparison.  He  himself  was  not 
often  betrayed  into  the  mistake  of  confounding  the 
prosaic  with  the  poetical,  but  his  followers,  so  far  as 
the  ^^reaUsts"  haye  taken  their  hint  from  him,  haye 
done  it  most  thoroughly.  Mr.  Whitman  enumerates 
all  the  objects  he  happens  to  be  looking  at  as  if  they 
were  equally  suggestive  to  the  poetical  mind,  furnish- 
ing his  reader  a  large  assortment  on  which  he  may 
exercise  the  fullest  freedom  of  selection.  It  is  only 
giving  him  the  same  liberty  that  Lord  Timothy  Dex- 
ter allowed  his  readers  in  the  matter  of  pimctuation, 
by  leaving  all  stops  out  of  his  sentences,  and  printing 
at  the  end  of  his  book  a  page  of  commas,  semicolons, 
oolons,  periods,  notes  of  interrogation  and  exclama- 
tion, with  which  the  reader  was  expected  to  ^pepper" 
the  pages  as  he  might  see  fit. 

French  realism  does  not  stop  at  the  tin  pan,  but  must 
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deal  with  the  slop-pail  and  the  wash-tab  as  if  it  were 
literally  tme  that 

**  In  the  mod  and  sonm  of  things 
There  alway,  alway  something  sings.'' 

Happy  were  it  for  the  world  if  M.  Zola  and  his  tribe 
would  stop  even  there;  but  when  they  cross  the  bor- 
ders of  science  into  its  infected  districts,  leaving  behind 
them  the  reserve  and  delicacy  which  the  genuine  scien- 
tific observer  never  forgets  to  carry  with  him,  they  dis- 
gust even  those  to  whom  the  worst  scenes  they  describe 
are  too  wretchedly  familiar.  The  true  realist  is  such 
a  man  as  Parent  du  Chatelet;  exploring  all  that  most 
tries  the  senses  and  the  sentiments,  and  reporting  all 
truthfully,  but  soberly,  chastely,  without  needless  cir- 
cumstance, or  picturesque  embellishment,  for  a  useful 
end,  and  not  for  a  mere  sensational  effect. 

What  a  range  of  subjects  from  ^^The  Problem"  and 
**Urier*  and  "Forerunners"  to  "The  Humble-Bee" 
and  "The  Titmouse  "I  Nor  let  the  rea4er  who  thinks 
the  poet  must  go  far  to  find  a  fitting  theme  fail  to 
read  the  singularly  impressive  home-poem,  "Hama- 
treya,"  b^inning  with  the  names  of  the  successive 
owners  of  a  piece  of  land  in  Concord,  — probably  the 
same  he  owned  after  the  last  of  them,  — 

^  Bnlkeley,  Hont,  Willard,  Hosmer,  Meriam,  Flint,** 

and  ending  with  the  austere  and  solemn  "Earth- 
Song." 

Full  of  poetical  feeling,  and  with  a  strong  desire  for 
poetical  expression,  Emerson  experienced  a  difficulty 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  metrical  composition.  His 
muse  picked  her  way  as  his  speech  did  in  conversation 
and  in  lecturing.  He  made  desperate  work  now  and 
then  with  rhyme  and  rhythm,  showing  that  though  a 
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bcMrn  poet  he  was  not  a  bom  ainger.  Think  of  mak- 
ing ''feeble"  rhyme  with  ''people,"  "abroad"  with 
"Lord,"  and  contemplate  the  following  couplet  which 
one  cannot  make  rhyme  without  actual  verbicide:  — 

**  Where  f  eedi  the  iiiooie»  and  walki  the  surly  beer, 
And  up  the  tell  meet  nme  the  woodpeok  ^-ere  ! 

And  how  could  prose  go  on  all-fours  more  unmetri« 
cally  than  this? 

^In  Adirondae  lekee 
At  mom  or  nocm  the  guide  rows  bare-headed." 

It  was  surely  not  difficult  to  say  — 

**  At  mom  or  noon  bare-headed  rows  the  guide.'' 

And  yet  while  we  note  these  blemishes,  many  of  us 
will  confess  that  we  like  his  uncombed  verse  better, 
oftentimes,  than  if  it  were  trimmed  more  neatly  and 
disposed  more  nicely.  When  he  is  at  his  best,  his 
lines  flow  with  careless  ease,  as  a  mountain  stream 
tumbles,  sometimes  rough  and  sometimes  smooth,  but 
all  the  more  interesting  for  the  rocks  it  runs  against 
and  the  grating  of  the  pebbles  it  rolls  over. 

There  is  one  trick  of  verse  which  Emerson  occasion- 
ally, not  very  often,  indulges  in.  This  is  the  crowd- 
ing of  a  redundant  syllable  into  a  line.  It  is  a  liberty 
which  is  not  to  be  abused  by  the  poet.  Shakespeare, 
the  supreme  artist,  and  Milton,  the  "mighty-mouth'd 
inventor  of  harmonies,"  knew  how  to  use  it  effec- 
tively. Shelley  employed  it  freely.  Biyant  indulged 
in  it  occasionally,  and  wrote  an  article  in  an  early 
number  of  "The  North  American  Beview"  in  defence 
of  its  use.  Willis  was  fond  of  it.  As  a  relief  to 
monotony  it  may  be  now  and  then  allowed, — may 
even  have  an  agreeable  effect  in  breaking  the  monot- 
ony of  too  formal  verse.     But  it  may  easily  become 
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a  defoTsmty  and  a  cause  of  aversion.  A  humpback 
may  add  pictruresqueness  to  a  procession^  but  if  tliert 
are  too  many  humpbacks  in  line  we  turn  away  from 
the  sight  of  them«  Can  any  ear  reconcile  itself  to 
the  last  of  these  iJiree  lines  of  Emerson^s? 

"  Oh,  what  is  Heaven  but  the  fellowship 
Of  tmndB  that  each  can  stattd  against  the  wodd 
By  its  own  meek  and  incorruptible  will  ?  " 

These  lines  that  lift  their  backs  up  in  the  middle  — 
span-worm  lines,  we  may  call  them  —  are  not  to  be 
oomm^ided  for  common  use  because  some  great  poeta 
have  now  and  then  admitted  them-  They  have  in- 
vaded some  of  otir  r^ent  poetry  as  the  caidter-worma 
gather  on  our  elms  in  June.  Emerson  has  one  or 
two  of  them  here  and  there,  but  they  neve?  swarm 
on  his  leaves  so  as  to  frighten  us  away  &om  their 
neighborhood. 

As  for  the  violently  artificial  rhythms  and  rhymes 
which  have  reappeared  of  late  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature,  Emeraon  would  as  soon  have  tried  to 
ride  three  horses  at  once  in  a  circus  as  to  sbnt  himself 
up  in  triolets,  or  attempt  any  cat's-cradle  tricks  <ji 
rhyming  sleight  of  hand. 

If  we  allow  that  Emerson  is  not  a  bom  singer,  that 
he  is  a  careless  versiiier  and  rhymer,  we  must  still 
recognize  that  there  is  something  in  his  verse  which 
belongs,  indissolubly,  sacredly,  to  his  thought.  Who 
would  decant  the  wine  of  his  poetry  from  its  quaint 
and  antique -looMng  lagena?  Read  his  poem  to  the 
.^olian  harp  ("The  Harp")  and  his  model  betrays 
itself:  — 

'*  These  ejllables  that  Nature  spokCf 
And  the  thoughts  that  in  bim  woke, 
Can  ftdequatfly  utter  none 
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SttPt  to  his  Mr  Om  wmd-hMp  liHM. 

TlMMiB  I  hear  the  FImmb  zeel 

The  threadB  of  man  at  their  humming  wheel* 

The  threads  of  life  and  power  and  pain. 

So  sweet  and  moomf  nl  fidls  the  strain. 

And  hest  eaa  teach  its  Delphian  chord 

How  Nature  to  the  sool  is  moored, 

If  once  again  that  silent  string, 

As  erst  it  wont,  would  thrill  and  ring." 

There  is  no  need  of  quoting  any  of  the  poems  which 
have  beoome  familiar  to  most  tme  lovers  of  poetiy. 
EmerBon  saw  fit  to  imitate  the  Egyptians  by  placing 
^The  Sphinx"  at  the  entrance  of  his  temple  of  song. 
This  poem  was  not  fitted  to  attract  worshippers.  It 
is  not  eafTf  of  comprehension,  not  pleasing  in  move- 
ment. As  at  first  written  it  had  one  verse  in  it  which 
soonded  so  much  like  a  nursery  rhyme  that  Emerson 
was  prevailed  upon  to  omit  it  in  the  later  versions. 
There  are  noble  passages  in  it,  but  they  are  for  the 
adept  and  not  for  the  beginner.  A  commonplace 
young  person  taldng  up  the  volume  and  puzzling  his 
or  her  way  along  wiU  come  by  and  by  to  tiie  verse:  — 

^EEavelaloyer 

Who  is  noble  and  free  ?  — 
I  would  he  were  nobler 
Than  to  love  me." 

The  conunonplace  young  person  will  be  apt  to  say  or 
think  c^est  nuzgnifique^  mais  ce  n^est  pas  —  V amour. 
The  third  poem  in  the  volume,  "The  Problem," 
should  have  stood  first  in  order.  This  ranks  among 
the  finest  of  Emerson's  poems.  All  his  earlier  verse 
has  a  certain  freshness  which  belongs  to  the  first  out- 
burst of  song  in  a  poetic  nature.  "Each  and  All," 
"The  Humble-Bee,"  "The  Snow-Storm,"  should  be 
read  before  "Uriel,"  "The  World-Soul,"  or  "Mithri- 
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dates.''  ^^Monadnoo  "  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  read- 
er's taste  for  Emerson's  poetry,  and  after  this  ^^  Wood- 
notes." 

In  studying  his  poems  we  must  not  oyerlook  the 
delicacy  of  many  of  their  descriptive  portions.  If  in 
the  flights  of  his  imagination  he  is  like  the  strong- 
winged  bird  of  passage,  in  his  exquisite  choice  of  de- 
scriptiye  epithets  he  reminds  me  of  the  termi'TOsfyrcUs. 
His  subtle  selectiye  instinct  penetrates  the  vocabulary 
for  the  one  word  he  wants,  as  the  long,  slender  bill  at 
those  birds  dives  deep  into  the  flower  for  its  drop  of 
honey.  Here  is  a  passage  showing  admirably  the  two 
different  conditions:  wings  closed  and  the  selective 
instinct  picking  out  its  descriptive  expressions;  then 
suddenly  wings  flashing  open  and  the  imagination  in 
the  firmament,  where  it  is  always  at  home.  Follow 
the  pitiful  inventory  of  insignificances  of  the  forlorn 
being  he  describes  with  a  pathetic  humor  more  likely 
to  bring  a  sigh  than  a  smile,  and  then  mark  the  grand 
hyperbole  of  the  last  two  lines.  The  passage  is  from 
the  poem  called  ^^Destiny : "  — 

**  Alas  !  that  one  is  bom  in  blight, 
Victim  of  perpetual  slight : 
When  thou  lookest  on  his  face. 
Thy  heart  saith,  *  Brother,  go  thy  ways  t 
None  shall  ask  thee  what  thoa  doest, 
Or  care  a  rush  for  what  thou  knowest, 
Or  listen  when  thoa  repliest, 
Or  remember  where  thou  liest, 
Or  how  thy  sapper  is  sodden  ;' 
And  anoUier  is  bom 
To  make  the  sun  forgotten." 

Of  all  Emerson's  poems  the  ^Concord  Hymn  "  is  the 
most  nearly  complete  and  faultless, — but  it  is  not 
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distinctively  Emersonian.  It  is  snob  a  poem  as 
Collins  mi^t  have  written,  —  it  has  the  very  move- 
ment and  melody  of  the  ^'Ode  on  the  Death  of  Thom- 
son," and  of  tiie  ** Dirge  in  Cymbeline,"  with  the 
same  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  Its  one 
conspioaous  line, 

<<And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,"* 

mnst  not  take  to  itself  all  the  praise  deserved  by  this 
perfect  little  poem,  a  model  for  all  of  its  kind.  Com- 
pact, expressive,  serene,  solemn,  musical,  in  four 
brief  stanzas  it  tells  the  story  of  the  past,  records  the 
commemorative  act  of  the  passing  day,  and  invokes 
the  higher  Power  that  governs  the  fature  to  protect 
the  memorial-stone  sacred  to  Freedom  and  her  mar- 
iyrs. 

These  poems  of  Emerson's  find  the  readers  that 
mnst  listen  to  them  and  delight  in  them,  as  the  An- 
cient Mariner  fastened  upon  the  man  who  must  hear 
him.  If  any  doubter  wishes  to  test  his  fitness  for 
reading  them,  and  if  the  poems  already  mentioned  are 
not  enough  to  settle  the  question,  let  him  read  the 
paragraph  of  '^May-Day,"  beginning,  — 

**  I  saw  the  bad-orowned  Spring  go  forth," 

'*  Sea-Shore,"  the  fine  fragments  in  the  ^^  Appendix  "  to 
his  published  works,  called,  collectively,  ^^The  Poet," 
blocks  bearing  the  mark  of  poetic  genius,  but  left  ly- 
ing round  for  want  of  the  structural  instinct,  and  last 
of  all,  that  which  is,  in  many  respects,  first  of  all,  the 
^^Threnody,"  a  lament  over  the  death  of  his  first-bom 
son.  This  poem  has  the  dignity  of  ^^Lycidas  "  with- 
out its  refrigerating  classicism,  and  with  all  the  ten- 
derness of  Cow]>er's  lines  on  the  receipt  of  his  mo- 
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iher's  picture*  ItmayweUoompftrewiihotlieraof  the 
finest  memorial  poems  in  the  language,  — with  Shel- 
ley's ""Adonais,"  and  Matthew  Arnold's  ''Thynds," 
living  out  of  Tiew  Tennyson's  ^In  Memoriam"  as 
of  wider  scope  and  larger  pattern. 

Many  critics  will  concede  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  remark  on  the  want  of  ^^ evolution" 
in  Emerson's  poems.  One  is  struck  with  the  fact  that 
a  great  number  of  fragments  lie  about  his  poetical 
workshop:  poems  b^un  and  neyer  finished;  scraps 
of  poems,  chips  of  poems,  paving  the  floor  with  inten- 
tions never  carried  out.  One  cannot  help  remembering 
Coleridge  with  his  incomplete  ^^Christabel,"  and  his 
^Abysednian  Maid"and  her  dulcimer  which  she  never 
got  a  tune  out  of.  We  all  know  there  was  good  rea- 
son why  Coleridge  should  have  been  infirm  of  purpose* 
But  when  we  look  at  that  great  unfinished  picture  over 
which  Allston  labored  with  the  hopeless  ineffectiveness 
of  Sisyphus;  when  we  go  through  a  whole  gallery  of 
pictnies  by  an  American  artist  in  which  the  back- 
groimds  are  slighted  as  if  our  midsummer  heats  had 
taken  away  half  the  artist's  life  and  vigor;  when  we 
walk  round  whole  rooms  full  of  sketches,  impressions, 
effects,  symphonies,  invisibilities,  and  other  apologies 
for  honest  work,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  it  should 
suggest  a  painful  course  of  reflections  as  to  the  possi- 
bility that  there  may  be  something  in  our  climatic  or 
other  conditions  which  tends  to  scholastic  and  artistic 
anmmia  and  insufiElciency,  — the  opposite  of  what  we 
find  showing  itself  in  the  full-blooded  verse  of  poets 
like  Browning  and  on  the  flaming  canvas  of  painters 
like  Henri  Begnault.  Life  seemed  lustier  in  Old 
England  than  in  New  England  to  Emerson,  to  Haw- 
thorne, and  to  that  admirable  observer,  Mr.  John 
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Bnrrou^^  PeilutpB  we  require  another  oentorj  or 
two  of  aoolimation* 

Emerson  nerer  grappled  with  any  considerable  met- 
rical difficnlties.  He  wrote  by  pieference  in  what  I 
haye  ventored  to  call  the  normal  respiratory  measure, 
— octosyllabic  verse,  in  which  one  common  expiration 
is  enough  and  not  too  much  for  the  articulation  of  each 
line.  The  '^fatal  facility "  for  which  this  verse  it 
noted  belongs  to  it  as  recited  and  also  as  written,  and 
it  implies  the  need  of  only  a  minimnm  of  skill  and 
labor.  I  doubt  if  Emerson  would  have  written  a 
verse  of  poetry  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  use  the 
Spenserian  stanza.  In  the  simple  measures  he  habit- 
ually employ  ed  he  found  least  hindrance  to  his  thought. 

Every  true  poet  has  an  atmosphere  as  much  as  every 
great  painter.  The  golden  sunshine  of  Claude  and 
the  pearlymistof  Corot  belonged  to  their  way  of  look- 
ing at  nature  as  much  as  the  color  of  thdr  eyes  and 
hfdr  belonged  to  their  personalities.  So  with  the 
poets;  for  Wordsworth  the  air  is  always  serene  and 
dear,  for  Byron  the  sky  is  uncertain  between  storm 
and  sunshine.  Emerson  sees  all  nature  in  the  same 
pearly  mist  that  wraps  the  willows  and  the  streams  of 
Corot.  Without  its  own  characteristic  atmosphere, 
illuminated  by 

''The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,'' 

we  may  have  good  verse  but  no  true  poem.  In  his 
poetiy  there  is  not  merely  this  atmosphere,  but  there 
is  always  a  mirage  in  the  horizon. 

Emerson's  poetry  is  eminently  subjective,  —  if  Mr. 
Buskin,  who  hates  the  word,  will  pardon  me  for  using 
it  in  connection  with  a  reference  to  two  of  his  own 
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ohapten  in  his  **Modem  Painters.''  These  are  the 
chapter  on  ^^The  Pathetic  Fallacy/'  and  the  one 
which  follows  it  '^On  Classical  Landscape."  In  these 
he  treats  of  the  transfer  of  a  writer's  mental  or  emo- 
tional conditions  to  the  external  nature  which  he  con- 
templates. He  asks  his  readers  to  follow  him  in  a  long 
examination  of  what  he  calls  by  the  singular  name  men- 
tioned, ^the  pathetic  Mhuy,"  because,  he  says,  ^^he 
will  find  it  eminently  characteristic  of  the  modem 
mind;  and  in  the  landscape,  whether  of  literature  or 
art,  he  wiU  also  find  the  modem  painter  endeavoring 
to  express  something  which  he,  as  a  living  creature, 
imagines  in  the  lifeless  object,  while  the  classical  and 
medisBval  painters  were  content  with  expressing  the 
unimaginary  and  actual  qualities  of  the  object  itself." 

Illustrations  of  Mr.  Buskin's  ^^ pathetic  fallacy" 
may  be  found  almost  anywhere  in  Emerson's  poems. 
Here  is  one  which  offers  itself  without  search:  — 

^Daily  the  bending  skies  solimt  man^ 
The  seasons  chariot  him  from  this  exile, 
The  rainbow  hoars  bedeck  his  glowing  fHieels, 
The  storm-winds  urge  the  heayj  weeks  along. 
Sons  haste  to  set,  that  so  remoter  lights 
Beckon  the  wanderer  to  his  Taster  home." 

The  expression  employed  by  Buskin  gives  the  idea 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  defect.  If  he  had  called 
the  state  of  mind  to  which  he  refers  the  sympathetic 
iUtuion,  his  readers  might  have  looked  upon  it  more 
justly. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  not  a  difficult  task  to 
trace  the  resemblances  between  Emerson's  poetry  and 
that  of  other  poets.     Two  or  three  such  resemblances 
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have  been  inoidentally  referred  to ;  a  few  others  may 
be  mentioned. 

In  bis  contemplative  study  of  Nature  he  reminds  us 
of  Wordsworth,  at  least  in  certain  brief  passages,  but 
he  has  not  the  staying  power  of  that  long-brea&ed, 
not  to  say  long-winded,  lover  of  landscapes.  Both 
are  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Nature,  but 
Emerson  contemplates  himself  as  belonging  to  her, 
while  Wordsworth  feels  as  if  she  belonged  to  him. 

«  Good-bye,  proud  world," 

recalls  Spenser  and  Baleigh.  *^The  Humble-Bee  "  is 
strongly  marked  by  the  manner  and  thought  of  Mar- 
yell.     Marvell's 

To  a  green  thoa^t  in  a  green  shade  " 
may  well  have  suggested  Emerson's 

^The  green  ailenoe  dost  displace 
With  tl^  mellow,  breesy  basi." 

**The  Snow-Storm''  naturally  enough  brings  to 
mind  the  descriptions  of  Thomson  and  of  Cow]>er,  and 
fragment  as  it  is,  it  will  not  sufEer  by  comparison  with 
either. 

^  Woodnotes,"  one  of  his  best  poems,  has  passages 
that  might  have  been  found  in  Milton's  *^Comus;" 
this,  for  instance:  — 

^  All  oonstellatioot  of  the  skj 
Shed  their  Tirtne  through  his  eye. 
Him  Nature  giyeth  for  defenoe 
Hifl  formidable  innocence.'' 

Of  course  his  Persian  and  Indian  models  betray 
themselves  in  many  of  his  poems,  some  of  which, 
called  translations,  soimd  as  if  they  were  original. 
So  we  follow  him  frcnn  page  to  page  and  find  him 
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pttMing  thrang^  mai^  moods,  but  with  one  permding 

spirit:  — 

^Melting  matter  into  dzeunay 
Puioranuui  winch.  I  saw. 
And  whmtorer  glows  or  seems 
Into  snbstanee,  into  Law.'' 

Wethink  in  reading  his  ^^Poems"  of  these  words  of 
Sainte-Beave :  — 

^The  greatest  poet  is  not  he  who  has  d(me  the  best;  it 
is  he  who  soggests  the  most ;  he,  not  all  of  whose  meaning 
is  at  first  obvious,  and  who  leaves  70a  much  to  desire,  to 
explain,  to  study;  much  to  complete  in  your  torn.'' 

Jnst  what  he  shows  himself  in  his  prose,  Emerson 
shows  himHftlf  in  his  verse.  Only  when  he  gets  into 
rhythm  and  rhyme  he  lets  us  see  more  of  his  person- 
ality, he  yentores  upon  more  andaoions  imagery,  his 
flight  is  higher  and  swifter,  his  brief  crystalline  sen- 
tences have  dissolved  and  poor  in  continnoos  streams* 
Where  they  came  from,  or  whither  they  flow  to  empty 
themselves,  we  cannot  always  say,  — it  is  enough  to 
enjoy  them  as  they  flow  by  us. 

Incompleteness — want  of  beginning,  middle,  and 
end — is  their  too  common  fault.  His  pages  are  too 
much  like  those  artists'  studios  all  hung  round  with 
sketches  and  ^^  bits  "  of  scenery.  ^*  The  Snow-Storm  " 
and  ^^Sea-Shore ''  are  ^^bits  "  out  of  a  landscape  that 
was  never  painted,  admirable,  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
forcing  us  to  ask,  *^  Where  is  the  painting  for  which 
these  scraps  are  studies?  "  or  *^Ont  of  what  great  pic- 
ture have  these  pieces  been  cut? '' 

We  do  not  want  his  fragments  to  be  made  wholes, 
— if  we  did,  what  hand  could  be  found  equal  to  the 
task?  We  do  not  want  his  rhythms  and  rhymes 
smoothed  and  made  more  melodious.     They  are  as 
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honest  as  QuHioer's,  and  we  like  them  as  tbejr  are,  not 
modemused  or  manipulated  by  any  Tersifying  drill- 
sergeant,  —  if  we  wanted  them  reshaped  whom  oonld 
we  tmst  to  meddle  with  them? 

His  poetiy  is  elemental;  it  has  the  rook  beneath  it 
in  the  eternal  laws  on  which  it  rests;  the  roll  of  deep 
waters  in  its  grander  harmonies;  its  air  is  full  at 
JSolian  strains  that  waken  and  die  away  as  the  breese 
wanders  over  them;  and  through  it  shines  the  white 
starlight,  and  from  time  to  time  flashes  a  meteor  that 
startles  us  with  its  sudden  brilliani^* 

After  all  our  oritioisms,  our  selections,  our  analyses, 
our  comparisons,  we  have  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
charm  in  Emerson's  poems  which  cannot  be  defined 
any  more  than  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  or  a  hyacinth, 
— any  more  than  the  tone  of  a  Toice  which  we  should 
know  from  all  others  if  all  mankind  were  to  pass  be- 
fore us,  and  each  of  its  articulatrog  representatives 
should  call  us  by  name. 

All  our  crucibles  and  alembics  leave  unaccounted 
for  the  great  mystery  of  style.  ^^The  style  is  of  [a 
part  of]  the  man  himself,"  said  Buffon,  and  this  say- 
ing has  passed  into  the  stronger  phrase,  ^^The  style  is 
the  man/' 

The  ^^personal  equation"  which  differentiates  two 
observers  is  not  confined  to  the  tower  of  the  astron- 
omer. Every  human  being  is  individualized  by  a  new 
arrangement  of  elements.  His  mind  is  a  safe  with  a 
lock  to  which  only  certain  letters  are  the  key.  His 
ideas  follow  in  an  order  of  their  own.  His  words 
group  themselves  together  in  special  sequences,  in  pe- 
culiar rhythms,  in  unlooked-for  combinations,  the  total 
effect  of  which  is  to  stamp  all  that  he  says  or  writes 
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with  his  mdiyidnality.  We  may  not  be  able  to  assign 
the  reason  of  the  fascination  die  poet  we  baye  been 
considering  exercises  oyer  ns.  But  this  we  can  say, 
that  he  Uycs  in  the  highest  atmosphere  of  tbonght; 
that  he  is  always  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite,  and 
ennobles  the  accidents  of  human  existence  so  that  they 
partake  of  the  absolute  and  eternal  while  he  is  looking 
at  them;  that  he  unites  a  royal  dignity  of  manner 
with  the  simplicity  of  primitiye  nature;  that  his  words 
and  phrases  arrange  themselyes,  as  if  by  an  elective 
aflSnity  of  their  own,  with  a  curiosa  fdidtas  which 
captivates  and  enthrals  the  reader  who  comes  fully 
under  its  influence,  and  that  through  all  he  sings  as  in 
all  he  says  for  us  we  recognize  the  same  serene,  high, 
pure  intelligence  and  moral  nature,  infinitely  precious 
to  us,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  as  a  promise  of 
what  the  transplanted  life,  the  air  and  soil  and  breed- 
ing of  this  western  world  may  yet  educe  from  their 
potential  virtues,  shaping  themselves,  at  length,  in  a 
literature,  as  much  its  own  as  the  Bocky  Mountains 
and  the  Mississippi. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Beoolleetions  of  Emeraoo's  Last  Yean.  —  Mr.  Conwa/i  Visits. 
— Extracts  from  Mr.  Whitman's  JoamaL  —  Dr.  Le  Baron 
Russell's  Visit.  —  Dr.  Edward  Emerson's  Aoooont.  —  Illness 
and  Death.  —  Foneral  Serrioes. 

Mb.  Conwat  giyeB  the  following  aoootint  of  two 
visits  to  Emerson  after  the  decline  of  his  faculties  had 
begun  to  make  itself  obyions:  — 

"In  1875,  when  I  stayed  at  his  honse  in  Concord  for  a 
little  time,  it  was  sad  enough  to  find  him  sitting  as  a  lis- 
tener  before  those  who  used  to  sit  at  his  feet  in  sHenoe. 
But  when  alone  with  him  he  conversed  in  the  old  way,  and 
his  faults  of  memory  seemed  at  times  to  disappear. 
There  was  something  striking  in  the  kind  of  f orgetfnlness 
by  which  he  suffered.  He  remembered  the  realities  and 
uses  of  things  when  he  could  not  recall  their  names.  He 
would  describe  what  he  wanted  or  thought  of;  when  he 
could  not  recall  ^  chair '  he  could  speak  of  that  which  sup- 
ports the  human  frame,  and  'the  implement  that  cultivates 
the  soil '  must  do  for  plough." 

''In  1880,  when  I  was  last  in  Concord,  the  trouble  had 
made  heavy  strides.  The  intensity  of  his  silent  attention 
to  every  word  that  was  said  was  painfol,  suggesting  a  con- 
centration of  his  powers  to  break  throu^  the  invisible 
waUs  closing  around  them.  Yet  his  face  was  serene ;  he 
was  even  cheerful,  and  joined  in  our  laughter  at  some  let- 
ters his  eldest  daughter  had  preserved,  from  young  girls, 
trying  to  coax  autograph  letters,  and  in  one  case  asking 
for  what  price  he  would  write  a  valedictory  address  she 
had  to  deliver  at  college.  He  vras  still  able  to  joke  about 
his  'naughty  memory; '  and  no  complaint  came  from  him 
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idien  he  onee  rallied  himself  on  liying  too  long.  Emer- 
son appeared  to  me  strangely  beaatiM  at  this  time,  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  yoice,  when  he  spoke  of  the  love  and 
proyidence  at  his  side,  is  qoite  indescribable.'' 

One  of  the  later  glimpses  we  have  of  Emerson  is 
that  preserved  in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Whitman,  who 
visited  Conoord  in  the  aatunm  of  1881.  Mr.  Ireland 
gives  a  long  extract  from  this  jonmal,  from  which  I 
take  the  following:  — 

^'Qn  entering  he  had  spoken  very  briefly,  easily,  and 
politely  to  several  of  the  company,  then  settled  himiself  in 
his  chair,  a  trifle  poshed  back,  and,  thon^  a  listener  and 
i^yparently  an  alert  one,  remained  silent  throng  the  whole 
talk  and  discussion.  And  so,  there  Emerson  sat,  and  I 
looking  at  him.  A  good  color  in  his  face,  eyes  clear,  with 
the  well-known  expression  of  sweetness,  and  the  old  dear- 
peering  aspect  quite  the  same.'' 

Mr.  Whitman  met  him  again  the  next  day,  Sun- 
day, September  18,  and  records;  — 

''As  just  said,  a  healthy  color  in  the  cheeks,  and  good 
light  in  the  eyes,  cheery  expression,  and  just  the  amount 
of  talking  that  best  suited,  namely,  a  word  or  short  phrase 
only  where  needed,  and  almost  always  with  a  smile." 

Dr.  Le  Baron  Bussell  writes  to  me  of  Emerson  at 
a  still  later  period:  — 

''One  incident  I  will  mention  which  occurred  at  my  last 
visit  to  Emerson,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death.  I 
went  by  Mrs.  Emerson's  request  to  pass  a  Sunday  at  their 
house  at  Conoord  towards  the  end  of  June.  His  memoxy 
had  been  failing  for  some  time,  and  his  mind,  as  you  know, 
was  clouded,  bit  the  old  chann  of  his  voice  and  manner 
had  never  left  him.  On  the  morning  after  my  arrival 
Mrs.  Emerson  took  us  into  the  garden  to  see  the  beautiful 
roses  in  which  she  took  great  delight.     One  red  rose  of 
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most  brilliant  odor  the  called  our  attention  to  eqpecially; 
its  ^hae '  was  so  tmly  'angiy  and  biave '  that  I  involnn- 
tarify  repeated  Herbert's  line,  — 

*  Bids  the  rash  gaier  wipe  his  eyey'— 

from  the  Terses  which  Emerson  had  first  repeated  to  me 
so  long  ago.  Emerson  looked  at  the  rose  admiringly,  and 
then  as  if  by  a  sadden  impulse  lifted  his  hot  gently,  and 
said  with  a  low  bow,  'I  take  off  my  hal  to  it."' 

Onoe  a  ]>oet,  always  a  poet.  It  was  the  same  rev- 
erenoe  for  the  beaatifol  that  lie  had  shown  in  the 
same  way  in  his  younger  days  on  entering  the  wood, 
as  GoTemor  Bioe  has  told  us  the  story,  given  in  an 
earlier  chapter. 

I  do  not  remember  Emerson's  last  time  of  attend- 
ance at  the  Saturday  Club,  but  I  reoollect  that  he 
eame  after  die  trouble  in  finding  words  had  beoome 
well  marked.  *^My  memory  hides  itself,'*  he  said. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  Uving,  was  at  Longfellow's 
funeral.  I  was  sitting  opposite  to  him  when  he  rose, 
and  going  to  the  side  of  the  coffin,  looked  intently 
upon  the  face  of  the  dead  poet.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  rose  again  and  looked  onoe  more  on  the  familiar 
features,  not  apparently  remembering  that  he  had  just 
done  so.  Mr.  Ginway  reports  that  he  said  to  a  friend 
near  hun,  ^^That  gentleman  was  a  sweet,  beautiful 
soul,  but  I  have  entirely  forgotten  his  name." 

Dr.  Edward  Emerson  has  very  kindly  furmshed 
me,  in  reply  to  my  request,  witii  information  regard- 
ing his  father's  last  years  which  will  interest  every  one 
who  has  followed  his  life  through  its  morning  and 
midday  to  the  hour  of  evening  shadows. 

'"May-Day,"  which  was  published  in  1867,  was 
made  up  of  the  poems  written  since  his  first  volume 
appeared.    After  this  he  wrote  no  poems,  but  with 
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8ome  difficulty  fitted  the  lefrain  to  the  poem  ^Bos- 
ton/' which  had  remained  imfinished  since  the  old 
anti-slayery  days.  ^^  Greatness,"  and  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Oration  of  1867,  were  among  his  last  pieces 
of  work.  ISis  college  lectures,  '*  Natural  History  of 
Intellect,"  were  merely  notes  recorded  years  before, 
and  now  gathered  and  welded  together.  In  1876  he 
revised  his  poems,  and  made  the  selections  from  them 
for  the  ^^ Little  Classic"  edition  of  his  works,  then 
called  ^^Selected  Poems."  In  that  year  he  gave  his 
^^  Address  to  the  Stadents  of  the  Universily  of  Vir- 
ginia." This  was  a  paper  written  long  before,  and 
its  revision,  with  the  aid  of  his  daughter  Ellen,  was 
accomplished  with  much  difficulty. 

The  year  1867  was  about  the  limit  of  his  working 
life.  During  the  last  five  years  he  hardly  answered 
a  letter.  Before  this  time  it  had  become  increasingly 
hard  for  him  to  do  so,  and  he  always  postponed  and 
thought  he  should  feel  more  able  tiie  next  day,  until 
his  daughter  Ellen  was  compelled  to  assume  the  cor- 
respondence. He  did,  however,  write  some  letters  in 
1876,  as,  for  instance,  the  answer  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Virginia  students. 

Emerson  left  off  going  r^olarly  to  the  Saturday 
Club  probably  in  1875.  He  used  to  depend  on  meet- 
ing Mr.  Cabot  there,  but  after  Mr.  Cabot  began  to 
come  r^olarly  toworkon  ^'Letters  and  Social  Aims," 
Emerson,  who  relied  on  his  friendly  assistance,  ceased 
attending  the  meetings.  The  trouble  he  had  in  find- 
ing the  word  he  wanted  was  a  reason  for  his  staying 
away  from  all  gatherings  where  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  a  part  in  conversation,  though  he  the  more  will- 
ingly went  to  lectures  and  readings  and  to  church. 
His  TiAftyJTig  was  very  slightly  impaired,  and  his  sight 
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remained  pretty  good,  tbongli  he  sometimeB  said  let- 
ters doubled,  and  that  '"M's"  and  '"N's"  troubled 
him  to  read.  He  reoognized  the  members  of  his  own 
family  and  his  eld  £riends;  bat,  as  I  infer  from  this 
statement,  he  f oimd  a  difKcnIty  in  remembering  the 
&oes  of  new  aoqnaintanoes,  as  is  common  with  old 
persons. 

He  continued  the  habit  of  reading,  — read  through 
all  his  printed  works  with  much  interest  and  surprise, 
went  Ihrough  all  his  manuscripts,  and  endeayored, 
unsuccessfully,  to  index  them.  In  these  Dr.  Emer- 
son found  written  ''Examined  1877  or  1878,"  but  he 
found  no  later  date. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  he  read  anything  which  he 
picked  up  on  his  table,  but  he  read  the  same  things 
over,  and  whispered  the  words  like  a  child.  He  liked 
to  look  over  the  '' Adyertiser,"  and  was  interested  in 
the  ''Nation."  He  enjoyed  pictures  in  books  and 
showed  them  with  delight  to  guests. 

All  this  with  slight  changes  and  omissions  is  from 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Emerson  in  answer  to  my  questions. 
The  twilight  of  a  long,  bright  day  of  life  may  be  sad- 
dening, but  when  the  shadow  falls  so  gently  and  gradu- 
ally, with  so  little  that  is  painful  and  so  much  that  is 
soothing  and  comforting,  we  do  not  shrink  from  fol- 
lowing the  imprisoned  spirit  to  the  yery  yerge  of  its 
earthly  existence. 

But  darker  hours  were  in  the  order  of  nature  yery 
near  at  hand.  From  these  he  was  sayed  by  his  not 
untimely  release  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  worn- 
out  bodily  frame. 

In  April,  1882,  Emerson  took  a  seyere  cold,  and 
became  so  hoarse  that  he  could  hardly  speak.  When 
his  son,  Dr.  Edward  Emerson,  called  to  see  him,  he 
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found  him  on  the  sofat,  feverish,  with  more  difBcalty 
of  expression  than  nsnal,  dull,  bat  not  uncomfortable. 
As  he  lay  on  his  oooch  he  pointed  out  Tarions  objects, 
among  others  a  portrait  of  Carlyle  ^ihe  good  man,  — 
my  friend."  His  son  told  him  that  he  had  seen  Car- 
lyle, which  seemed  to  please  him  mnch.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  nneqniYOcal  signs  of  pnemnonia  showed 
themselyes,  and  he  failed  rapidly.  He  still  recognized 
those  around  him,  among  the  rest  Judge  Hoar,  to 
whom  he  held  out  his  arms  for  a  last  embrace.  A 
sharp  pain  coming  on,  ether  was  administered  with 
relief.  And  in  a  little  time,  surrounded  by  those 
who  loYcd  him  and  whom  he  loyed,  he  passed  quietly 
away.  He  Uyed  very  nearly  to  the  completion  of  his 
seyenty-ninth  year,  having  been  bom  May  26,  1808, 
and  his  death  occurring  on  the  27th  of  April,  1882. 

Mr.  Ireland  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  funeral, 
from  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  the  f oUowing 
extracts:  — 

^The  last  ritesover  the  remains  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son took  place  at  Concord  on  the  30th  of  April.  A  spe- 
eial  train  from  Boston  carried  a  large  number  of  people. 
Many  persons  were  on  the  street,  attracted  by  the  ser- 
vices, bat  were  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the  church 
where  the  public  ceremonies  were  held.  Almost  every 
building  in  town  bore  over  its  entrance-door  a  large  black 
and  white  rosette  with  other  sombre  draperies.  The  pab- 
lic  buildings  were  heavily  draped,  and  even  the  homes  of 
the  very  poor  bore  outward  marks  of  grief  at  the  loss  of 
their  friend  and  fellow-townsman. 

^The  services  at  the  house,  which  were  strictly  private, 
occurred  at  2.30,  and  were  conducted  by  Bev.  W.  H. 
Fumess,  of  Philadelphia,  a  kindred  spirit  and  an  almost 
life-long  friend.    They  were  simple  in  character,  and  only 
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Dr.  FimeM  took  part  in  them.  The  body  lay  in  the  front 
BortheMt  romn,  in  which  were  gathered  the  family  and 
eloee  friends  of  the  deeeased.  The  only  flowers  were  eon- 
tained  in  three  vases  on  the  mantel,  and  were  lilies  of  the 
Talley,  red  and  white  roses,  and  arbatos.  The  adjoining 
room  and  hall  were  filled  with  friends  and  neighbors. 

''At  the  ehnrch  many  hnndreds  of  persons  were  await- 
ing the  arriyal  of  the  procession,  and  all  the  space,  except 
the  reserved  pews,  was  packed.  In  front  of  the  pulpit 
were  simple  decorations,  boughs  of  pine  covered  the  desk, 
and  in  their  centre  was  a  harp  of  yellow  jonqoils,  the  gift 
of  Miss  Looisa  M.  Alcott.  Among  the  floral  tribates  was 
one  from  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  Emerson  school. 
By  the  sides  of  the  polpit  were  white  and  scarlet  ge- 
raniums and  pine  boo^^  and  high  apon  the  wall  a  laitfel 
wreath. 

''Before  3.30  the  pall-bearers  brought  in  the  plain  black 
walnut  coffin,  which  was  placed  before  the  pulpit.  The 
lid  was  turned  back,  and  upon  it  was  put  a  cluster  of 
richly  colored  pansies  and  a  small  bouquet  of  roses.  While 
the  coffin  was  being  carried  in,  'Pleyel's  Hymn'  was 
rendered  on  the  organ  by  request  of  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  entered  the  pul- 
pit. Judge  E.  Bockwood  Hoar  remained  by  the  coffin 
below,  and  when  the  congregation  became  quiet,  made  a 
brief  and  pathetic  address,  his  voice  many  times  trembling 
with  emotion.  ** 

I  subjoin  this  most  impressive  '^Address*'  entire, 
from  the  manuscript  widi  which  Judge  Hoar  has 
kindly  favored  me:  — 

"The  beauty  of  Israel  is  fallen  in  its  high  place!  Mr. 
Emerson  has  died;  and  we,  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
with  this  sorrowing  company,  have  turned  aside  the  pro- 
cession from  his  home  to  his  grave,  —  to  this  temple  of  his 
fathers,  that  we  may  here  unite  in  our  parting  tribute  of 
memory  and  love. 

"lliere  is  notiiing  to  mourn  for  him.     lliat  brave  and 
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manly  life  wm  rounded  out  to  the  full  length  of  days. 
That  dying  pillow  was  softened  by  the  sweetest  domestie 
affection;  and  as  he  lay  down  to  the  sleep  whieh  the  Lord 
giveth  his  beloyed,  his  face  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel, 
and  his  smile  seemed  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  opening 
heavens. 

^Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  throogfaoat 
the  world  his  fame  is  established  and  secure.  Throoghoat 
this  great  land  and  from  beyond  the  sea  will  come  innmner- 
able  voices  of  sorrow  for  this  great  pablic  loss.  Bat  we, 
his  neighbors  and  townsmen,  feel  that  he  was  own.  He 
was  descended  from  the  foonders  of  the  town.  He  chose 
oar  village  as  the  place  where  his  lifelong  work  was  to  be 
done.  It  was  to  oar  fields  and  orchards  that  his  pres- 
ence gave  sach  valae ;  it  was  oar  streets  in  which  the  chil- 
dren looked  ap  to  him  with  love,  and  the  elders  with  rev- 
erence.    He  was  oar  ornament  and  pride. 

**  *  He  is  gone  —  is  dost,  — 
He  the  more  fortonate  f    Yea,  he  haUi  finished  1 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  fatore. 
His  life  is  bright — bright  wiUioat  spot  ife  was 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  ominous  hour 
Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishi^. 
Far  off  IB  he,  above  desire  and  fear  ; 
No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 
Of  the  unoertain  planets.  .  ,  . 

^  *  The  bloom  is  vanished  from  my  life, 

For,  oh !  he  stood  beside  me  like  my  youth ; 
Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  beaudftd  is  vanished  and  returns  not* 

^That  lofty  brow,  the  home  of  all  wise  thoog^ta  and 
high  aspirations,  — those  lips  of  eloqaent  mnsic,  — that 
great  sool,  whidi  trasted  in  God  and  never  let  go  its  hope 
of  immortality,  —  that  large  heart,  to  which  everything 
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that  bekoged  to  man  wm  welecnne,  — that  boepitaUe  imr 
tatej  loring  and  tender  and  generous,  haying  no  repulsion 
or  seom  for  anything  bat  meanness  and  baseness,  —  oh, 
frisnd,  brother,  father,  lover,  teacher,  inspirer,  goidel  is 
there  no  more  that  we  ean  do  now  than  to  giro  thee  this 
our  hail  and  farewell !  " 

Judge  Hoar's  remarks  were  followed  by  the  congre- 
gation singing  the  hymns,  ^^Thy  will  be  done,"  ^^I  will 
not  fear  the  fate  provided  by  Thy  love."  The  Bev. 
Dr.  Fnmess  then  read  selections  from  the  Scriptores. 

The  Bev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  then  delivered  an 
^Address,"  from  which  I  extract  two  eloquent  and  in- 
spiring passages,  regretting  to  omit  any  that  fell  from 
UpB  so  used  to  noble  utterances  and  wanned  by  their 
subject, — for  there  is  hardly  a  living  person  more 
competent  to  speak  or  write  of  Emerson  than  this 
high-minded  and  brave-souled  man,  who  did  not  wait 
until  he  was  famous  to  be  his  admirer  and  champion. 

^The  saying  of  the  Liturgy  is  true  and  wise,  that  'in 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.*  But  it  is  still  more 
true  that  in  the  midst  of  death  we  are  in  life.  Do  we 
ever  believe  so  much  in  immortality  as  when  we  look  on 
such  a  dear  and  noble  face,  now  so  still,  which  a  few  hours 
ago  was  radiant  with  thought  and  love?  *  He  is  not  here: 
he  b  risen. '  That  power  which  we  knew,  —  that  soaring 
intelligence,  that  soul  of  fire,  that  ever-advancing  spirit, 
—  that  cannot  have  been  suddenly  annihilated  with  the 
decay  of  these  earthly  organs.  It  has  left  its  darkened 
dust  behind.  It  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night. 
God  does  not  trifle  with  his  creatures  by  bringing  to  no- 
thing the  ripe  fruit  of  the  ages  by  the  lesion  of  a  cerebral 
cell,  or  some  bodily  tissue.  Life  does  not  die,  but  matter 
dies  off  from  it.  The  highest  energy  we  know,  the  soul  of 
man,  the  unit  in  which  meet  intelligence,  imagination, 
memory,  hope,  love,  purpose,  insight,  —  this  agent  of  im- 
mense resource  and  boundless  power,  — this  has  not  been 
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sabdoed  by  its  instminent.     When  we  think  of  such  an 
one  as  he,  we  can  only  think  of  life,  never  of  death. 

^Soch  was  his  own  faith,  as  expressed  in  his  paper  on 
< Immortality.'  Bat  he  himself  was  the  best  argument  for 
immortality.  Like  the  greatest  thinkers,  he  did  not  rely 
on  logical  proof,  but  on  the  higher  eyidenee  of  nniyersal 
instincts,  —  the  vast  streams  of  belief  which  flow  throng 
human  thought  like  currents  in  the  ocean ;  those  shoreless 
rivers  which  forever  roll  along  their  paths  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  not  restrained  by  banks,  but  guided  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  globe  and  Uie  attractions  of  the  sun.'' 


^Let  us  then  ponder  his  words:  — 

^*Wiit  thou  not  ope  thy  heart  to  know 
What  rainbows  teaeh  and  sunsets  show  ? 
Voice  of  earth  to  earth  letamed. 
Prayers  of  saints  that  ioly  bomed. 
Saying,  What  ii  excellent , 
A»  Ood  Hoes,  ii  pemutnent; 
Hearts  are  dust,  heartt^  laves  remam  ; 
Hearts  love  wQl  meet  thee  again. 


House  and  tenant  go  to  ground 
Lost  in  God,  in  Godhead  found.' " 


After  the  above  address  a  feeling  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  of  BrooUine,  and  the 
benediction  dosed  the  exercises  in  the  church.  Im- 
mediately before  the  benediction,  Mr.  Alcott  recited 
the  following  sonnet,  which  he  had  written  for  the  oc« 
casion:  — 

^'Hii  harp  is  silent :  shall  suooessors  rise, 
Touching  with  venturous  hand  the  trembling  string, 
Kindle  glad  raptures,  visions  of  surprise, 
And  wake  to  ecstasy  each  slumbering  thing  ? 
Shall  life  and  thought  flash  new  in  wondering  eyes, 
As  when  the  seer  transcendent,  sweet,  and  wise, 
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Worid-wide  his  natiTe  melodiet  did  liiig^ 
Fhuhed  with  fair  hopes  and  ancient  memoriae  ? 
Ahf  no !    Hiat  matchleis  lyre  ahall  silent  lie  : 
None  hath  the  yaniehed  minstrel'i  wondroae  skill 
To  touch  that  instrument  with  art  and  wilL 
With  him,  winged  poesj  doth  droop  and  die  ; 
While  our  doll  age,  left  ▼oiceless,  most  lament 
The  hard  hi^  heayen  had  for  its  service  senf 

^Ovet  an  hour  was  occupied  by  the  passing  files  of 
neighboTSy  friendsy  and  ybitors  looking  for  the  last  time 
iqK>n  the  face  of  the  dead  poet.  The  body  was  robed 
completely  in  white,  and  the  face  bore  a  natural  and 
peai^sfol  expression.  From  the  chnrch  the  procession  took 
its  way  to  the  cemetery.  The  grave  was  made  beneath  a 
tall  pine-tree  upon  the  hill-top  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  where 
lie  the  bodies  of  his  friends  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  the 
upturned  sod  being  concealed  by  strewings  of  pine  boughs. 
A  border  of  hemlock  spray  surrounded  the  grave  and  com- 
pletely lined  its  sides,  llie  services  here  were  very  brie^ 
and  the  casket  was  soon  lowered  to  its  final  resting-place. 

^The  Bev.  Dr.  Haskins,  a  cousin  of  th6  family,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  read  the  Episcopal  Burial  Service, 
and  dosed  with  the  Lord's  Fhiyer,  ending  at  the  words, 
'and  deliver  us  from  evil. '  In  this  all  the  people  joined. 
Dr.  Hawkins  then  pronounced  the  benediction.  After  it 
was  over,  the  grandchildren  passed  the  open  grave  and 
threw  flowers  into  it.'' 

So  vanished  from  human  eyea  the  bodily  presence 
of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  his  finished  record  be- 
longs henceforth  to  memory* 
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ness for  Solitary  Study. — His  Patience  and  Amiability. — 
Feeling  with  wldch  he  was  regarded. — Emerson  and  Boms. 
— His  Religious  Belief. — His  Relations  with  Clergymen. — 
Future  of  his  Reputation. — His  life  judged  by  the  Ideal 
Standard. 

Ehebson'b  earthly  existence  was  in  the  estimate  of 
his  own  philosophy  so  slight  an  oocnrrenoe  in  his 
career  of  being  that  his  relations  to  the  accidents  of 
time  and  space  seem  quite  secondary  matters  to  one 
who  has  been  long  Uying  in  the  companionship  of  his 
thought.  Still,  he  had  to  be  bom,  to  take  in  his 
share  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  all  immersed, 
to  haye  dealings  with  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  at 
length  to  let  them  all  '^soar  and  sing"  as  he  left  his 
earthly  half-way  house.  It  is  natural  and  pardonable 
that  we  should  like  to  know  the  details  of  the  daily 
life  which  the  men  whom  we  admire  have  shared  with 
common  mortab,  ourselyes  among  the  rest.  But 
Emerson  has  said  truly,  ^^Ghreat  geniuses  have  the 
shortest  biographies.  Their  cousins  can  tell  you  no- 
thing about  them.  They  Uyed  in  their  writings,  and 
so  their  home  and  street  life  was  triyial  and  common- 
phice." 
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The  reader  has  had  many  extraetB  from  Emerson's 
writings  laid  before  him.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
choose  them,  for  his  jiaragraphs  are  so  condensed,  so 
much  in  the  nature  of  abstracts,  that  it  is  like  distill- 
ing absolute  alcohol  to  attempt  separating  the  spirit 
of  what  he  says  from  his  undiluted  thought.  His 
books  are  all  so  full  of  his  life  to  their  last  syllable 
that  we  might  letter  eyeiy  volume  JSmersonianaj  by 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson. 

From  the  numerous  extracts  I  have  given  from 
Emerson's  writings  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  have  formed  an  idea  for  himself  of  the  man  and 
of  the  life  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  these  pages. 
But  he  may  probably  expect  something  like  a  portrait 
of  the  poet  and  moralist  from  the  hand  of  his  biogra- 
pher, if  the  author  of  this  Memoir  may  borrow  the 
name  which  will  belong  to  a  future  and  better  equipped 
laborer  in  the  same  field.  He  may  not  unreasonably 
look  for  some  general  estimate  of  tibe  life-work  of  the 
scholarand  thinkerof  whom  he  has  been  reading.  He 
wiU  not  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  writer  of 
the  Memoir  if  he  mentions  many  things  which  seem 
very  trivial  but  for  the  interest  they  borrow  from  the 
individual  to  whom  they  relate. 

Emerson's  personal  appearance  was  that  of  a 
scholar,  the  descendant  of  scholars.  He  was  tall  and 
slender,  with  the  complexion  which  is  bred  in  the  al- 
cove and  not  in  the  open  air.  He  used  to  tell  his  son 
Edward  that  he  measured  six  feet  in  his  shoes,  but  his 
son  thinks  he  could  hardly  have  straightened  himself 
to  that  height  in  his  later  years.  He  was  very  light 
for  a  man  of  his  stature.  He  got  on  the  scales  at 
Cheyenne,  on  his  trip  to  California,  comparing  his 
weight  with  that  of  a  lady  of  the  party.    A  little  while 
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afterwards  he  aaked  of  his  f eUow-traveUer,  Professor 
Thayer,  *^How  much  did  I  weigh?  A  hundred  and 
forty?''  ^^A  hundred  and  forty  and  a  half,"  was  the 
answer.  ^Yes,  yes,  a  hundred  and  forty  and  a  half  I 
That  halfl  prise;  it  is  an  index  of  better  things! " 

Emerson's  head  was  not  such  as  Schopenhauer  in- 
sists upon  for  a  philosopher.  He  wore  a  hat  measur- 
ing six  and  soTon  eighth  on  the  cq^hcUameter  used  by 
hatters,  which  is  equivalent  to  twenty-one  inches  and 
a  quarter  of  circumference.  The  ayerage  size  is  from 
seyen  to  seven  and  an  eighth,  so  that  his  head  was 
quite  small  in  that  dimension.  It  was  long  and  nar- 
row, but  lofty,  almost  symmetrical,  and  of  more  nearly 
equal  breadth  in  its  anterior  and  posterior  regions  than 
many  or  most  heads. 

His  shoulders  sloped  so  much  as  to  be  commented 
upon  for  this  peculiarity  by  Mr.  GilfiUan,  and  like 
*^  Ammon's  great  son,"  he  carried  one  shoulder  a  little 
higher  than  the  other.  His  &ce  was  thin,  his  nose 
somewhat  aocipitrine,  casting  a  broad  shadow;  his 
mouth  rather  wide,  well  formed  and  well  dosed,  carry- 
ing a  question  and  an  assertion  in  its  finely  finished 
curves;  the  lower  Up  a  little  prominent,  the  chin 
shapely  and  firm,  as  becomes  the  comer-stone  of 
the  countenance*  His  expression  was  calm,  sedate, 
kindly,  with  that  look  of  refinement,  centring  about 
the  lips,  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  male  New  Eng- 
lander,  unless  the  fanidly  features  have  been  for  two 
or  three  cultivated  generations  the  battle-field  and  the 
playground  of  varied  thoughts  and  complex  emotions 
as  well  as  the  sensuous  and  nutritive  port  of  entry. 
His  whole  look  was  irradiated  by  an  ever  active  in- 
quiring intelligence.  His  manner  was  noble  and  gra- 
cious.   Few  of  our  f  eUow-countEymen  have  had  larger 
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apportnnitieB  of  seeing  distiiigaiahed  personages  tiban 
our  present  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  myself,  which  I  trust  Mr.  Lowell  will 
pardon  my  quoting,  he  says  of  Emerson:  — 

^^There  was  a  majes^^  about  him  beyond  all  other 
men  I  have  known,  and  he  habitually  dwelt  in  that 
ampler  and  diviner  air  to  which  most  of  us,  if  ever, 
only  rise  in  spurts." 

From  members  of  his  own  immediate  fomily  I  have 
derived  some  particulars  relating  to  his  personalily 
and  habits  which  are  deserving  of  record. 

His  hair  was  brown,  quite  fine,  and,  till  he  was  fifty, 
very  thick.  His  eyes  were  of  the  ^^strongest  and 
brightest  blue."  The  member  of  the  fomily  who  tells 
me  this  says:  — 

^^My  sister  and  I  have  looked  for  many  years  to  see 
whether  any  one  else  had  such  absolutely  blue  eyes, 
and  have  never  found  them  except  in  sea-captains.  I 
have  seen  three  sea-captains  who  had  them." 

He  was  not  insensible  to  music,  but  his  gift  in  that 
direction  was  very  limited,  if  we  may  judge  from  this 
family  story.  When  he  was  in  coU^,  and  the  sing- 
ing-master was  gathering  his  pupils,  Emerson  pre- 
sented himself,  intending  to  learn  to  sing.  The  mas- 
ter received  him,  and  when  his  turn  came,  said  to 
him,  "Chordl "  "What?  "  said  Emerson.  "ChordI 
ChordI  I  tell  you,"  repeated  the  master.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,"  said  Emerson.  '^Why,  sing  I 
Sing  a  note."  "So  I  made  some  kind  of  a  noise,  and 
the  singing-master  said,  ^That  will  do,  sir.  You  need 
not  come  again.'" 

Emerson's  mode  of  living  was  very  simple:  cofi^ee 
in  the  morning,  tea  in  the  evening,  animal  food  by 
choice  only  once  a  day,  wine  only  when  with  others 
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using  it,  but  always  |iie  at  breakfast.  ^It  stood  be- 
fore him  and  was  the  first  thing  eaten."  Ten  o'dook 
was  his  bed-time,  six  his  hour  of  rising  until  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  when  he  rose  at  seven.  Work  or 
oompany  sometimes  led  him  to  sit  up  late,  and  this  he 
oould  do  night  after  night.  He  never  was  hungry,  — 
oould  go  any  time  from  breakfast  to  tea  without  food 
and  not  know  it,  but  was  always  ready  for  food  when 
it  was  set  before  him. 

He  always  walked  from  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
till  tea-time,  and  often  longer  when  the  day  was  fine, 
or  he  felt  that  he  should  work  the  better. 

It  is  plain  from  his  writings  that  Emerson  was  pos- 
sessed all  his  life  long  with  the  idea  of  his  constitutional 
infirmity  and  insufficiency.  He  hated  invalidism,  and 
had  litde  patience  with  complaints  about  ill-health, 
but  in  his  poems,  and  once  or  twice  in  his  letters  to 
Carlyle,  he  expresses  himself  with  freedom  about  his 
own  bodily  inheritance.  In  1827,  being  then  but 
twenty-four  years  old,  he  writes:  — 

'^I  bear  in  youth  the lad  infiimitieB 
That  use  to  undo  the  limb  and  sense  of  age." 

Four  years  later:  — 

''Has  God  on  thee  conferred 

A  bodilj  presence  mean  as  Paul's, 
Tet  made  thee  bearer  of  a  word 
Which  sleepy  nations  as  with  trumpet  calls  7  " 


and  again,  in  the  same  year:  — 

''Leave  me,  Fear,  thy  throbs  are  base, 
Trembling  for  the  body's  sake." 

Almost  forty  years  from  the  first  of  these  dates  we 
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find  him  bewailing  in  '^Terminus "his inherited  weak* 
ness  of  organization. 

And  in  writing  to  Carlyle,  he  says:  — 

^^  Yon  are  of  the  Anakim  and  kaow  nothing  of  the 
debility  and  postponement  of  the  blonde  constitu- 
tion." 

Again,  ^^I  am  the  victim  of  miscellany — miscel- 
lany of  designs,  vast  debility  and  procrastination." 

He  thought  too  much  of  his  bodily  insufficiencies, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  he  refers  to  only  in  his 
private  correspondence,  and  in  that  semi-nudity  of 
self -revelation  which  is  the  privilege  of  poetry.  His 
presence  was  fine  and  impressive,  and  his  muscular 
strength  was  enough  to  make  him  a  rapid  and  endur- 
ing walker. 

Emerson's  voice  had  a  great  charm  in  conversation, 
as  in  the  lecture-room.  It  was  never  loud,  never 
shrill,  but  singularly  penetrating.  He  was  apt  to 
hesitate  in  the  course  of  a  sentence,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
the  exact  word  he  wanted;  picking  his  way  through 
his  vocabulary,  to  get  at  the  best  expression  of  his 
thought,  as  a  well-dressed  woman  crosses  the  muddy 
pavement  to  reach  the  opposite  sidewalk.  It  was  this 
natural  slight  and  not  unpleasant  semicolon  pausing 
of  the  memory  which  grew  upon  him  in  his  years  of 
decline,  until  it  rendered  conversation  laborious  and 
painful  to  him. 

He  never  laughed  loudly.  When  he  laughed  it  was 
under  protest,  as  it  were,  with  closed  doors,  his  mouth 
shut,  so  that  the  explosion  had  to  seek  another  respi- 
ratory channel,  and  found  its  way  out  quietly,  while 
his  eyebrows  and  nostrils  and  all  his  features  betrayed 
the  ^^ ground  swell,"  as  Professor  Thayer  happily 
called  it,  of  the  half -suppressed  convulsion.    He  was 
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averae  to  loud  laughter  in  others,  and  objeoted  to 
Margaret  Fuller  that  she  made  him  laugh  too  much. 

Emerson  was  not  rich  in  some  of  those  natural  gifts 
which  are  considered  the  birthright  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander.  He  had  not  the  mechanical  tarn  of  the  whit- 
tling Yankee.  I  once  questioned  him  about  his  man- 
ual dexterity,  and  he  told  me  he  could  split  a  shingle 
four  ways  with  one  nail,  — which,  as  the  intention  is 
not  to  split  it  at  all  in  fastening  it  to  the  roof  of  a 
house  or  elsewhere,  I  took  to  be  a  confession  of  in- 
aptitude for  mechanical  works.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  veiy  accomplished  in  the  handling  of  agri* 
cultural  impl^ents  either,  for  it  is  told  in  the  fomily 
that  his  little  son,  Waldo,  seeing  him  at  work  with  a 
spade,  cried  out,  ^Take  care,  papa, — you  wiU  dig 
your  leg." 

He  used  to  regret  that  he  had  no  ear  for  music.  I 
hare  said  enough  about  his  Terse,  which  often  jars  on 
a  sensitiye  ear,  showing  a  want  of  the  nicest  percep- 
tion of  harmonies  and  discords  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  words. 

There  are  stories  which  show  that  Emerson  had  a 
retentive  memory  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  It 
is  hard  to  say  from  his  books  whether  he  had  or  not, 
for  he  jotted  down  such  a  multitude  of  things  in  his 
diary  that  this  was  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory 
which  supplied  him  with  endless  materials  of  thought 
and  subjects  for  his  pen. 

Lover  and  admirer  of  Plato  as  Emerson  was,  the 
doors  of  the  academy,  over  which  was  the  inscription 
firfitii  dyc«i/Acrpi7ro9  lo-ctrvo,  —  Let  no  one  unacquainted 
with  geometry  enter  here,  — would  have  been  closed 
to  him.  All  the  exact  sciences  found  him  an  unwiU- 
y  ing  learner.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  cannot  mul- 
tiply seven  by  twelve  with  impunity. 
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In  an  unpnbliahed  manuscript  kincQy  submitted  to 
me  by  Mr.  Frothingham,  Emerson  is  reported  as  say- 
ing, ^Gt>d  has  given  me  the  seeing  eye,  but  not  the 
working  hand."  His  gift  was  insight;  he  saw  the 
germ  through  its  enyelope;  the  particular  in  the  light 
of  the  uniyersal;  the  fact  in  connection  with  the  prin« 
eiple;  the  phenomenon  as  related  to  the  law;  all  this 
not  by  the  slow  and  sure  process  of  science,  but  by 
the  sudden  and  searching  flashes  of  imaginative  double 
vision.  He  had  neither  the  patience  nor  the  method 
of  the  inductive  reasoner ;  he  passed  from  one  thought 
to  another  not  by  logical  steps  but  by  ury  flights, ' 
which  left  no  footprints.  Tlds  mode  of  intellectual , 
action  when  found  united  with  natural  sagacity  be- 
oomes  poetiy,  philosophy,  wisdom,  or  prophecy  in  its 
various  forms  of  manifestation.  Without  that  gift 
of  natural  sagacity  (pdoratio  qtujedam  venaticd),  — a 
good  scent  for  truth  and  beauty,  —  it  appears  as  ex- 
travagance, whimsicality,  eccentricity,  or  insanity, 
according  to  its  degree  of  aberration.  Emerson  was 
eminently  sane  for  an  idealist.  He  carried  the  same 
sagacity  into  the  ideal  world  that  Franklin  showed  in 
the  afibirs  of  common  life. 

He  was  constitutionally  fastidious,  and  had  to  school 
himself  to  become  able  to  put  up  with  the  terrible  in- 
flictions of  uncongenial  fellowships.  We  must  go  to 
his  poems  to  get  at  his  weaknesses.  The  down  of  the 
first  edition  of  ^^Monadnoc,"  ^^with  heart  of  cat  and 
eyes  of  bug,"  disappears  in  the  after-thought  of  the 
later  version  of  the  poem,  but  the  eye  that  recognised 
him  and  the  nature  that  recoiled  from  him  were  there 
still.  What  must  he  not  have  endured  from  the  per- 
secutions of  small-minded  worshijypers  who  fastened 
upon  him  for  the  interminable  period  between  the  in- 
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coming  and  the  ongoing  railroad  train!  He  was  a 
model  of  patience  and  good  temper.  We  might  hare 
feared  that  he  lacked  the  sensibility  to  make  such  in- 
trusions and  offences  an  annoyance.  But  when  Mr. 
Frothingham  gratifies  the  public  with  those  most  inter- 
esting personal  recollections  which  I  have  had  the 
priyilege  of  looking  over,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  equa- 
nimity, admirable  as  it  was,  was  not  incapable  of  be- 
ing disturbed,  and  that  on  rare  occasions  he  could  give 
way  to  the  feeling  which  showed  itself  of  old  in  the 
doom  pronounced  on  the  barren  fig-tree. 

Of  Emerson's  affections  his  home-life,  and  those 
tender  poems  in  memory  of  his  brothers  and  his  son, 
give  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  asked  or  wished 
for.  His  friends  were  all  who  knew  him,  for  none 
could  be  his  enemy;  and  his  simple  graciousness  of 
manner,  with  the  sincerity  apparent  in  every  look  and 
tone,  hardly  admitted  indifference  on  the  part  of  any 
who  met  him,  were  it  but  for  a  single  hour.  Even 
the  little  children  knew  and  loved  him,  and  babes  in 
arms  returned  his  angelic  smile.  Of  the  friends  who 
were  longest  and  most  intimately  associated  with  him, 
it  is  needless  to  say  much  in  this  place.  Of  those  who 
are  living,  it  is  hardly  time  to  speak;  of  those  who 
are  dead,  much  has  already  been  written.  Margaret 
Fuller — I  must  call  my  early  schoolmate  as  I  best 
remember  her  —  leaves  her  life  pictured  in  the  mosaic 
of  five  artists,  Emerson  himself  among  the  number; 
Thoreau  is  faithfully  commemorated  in  the  loving 
memoir  by  Mr.  Sanborn;  Theodore  Parker  lives  in 
the  story  of  his  life  told  by  the  eloquent  Mr.  Weiss; 
Hawthorne  awaits  his  portrait  from  the  master-hand 
of  Mr.  Lowell. 

How  nearly  any  friend,  other  than  his  brothers 
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Edward  and  Charles,  oame  to  him,  I  oannot  say,  in- 
deed I  ean  hardly  guess.  That  ^^majesty  "  Mr.  Low- 
ell speaks  of  always  seemed  to  hedge  him  round  like 
the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king.  What  man  was 
he  who  would  lay  his  hand  familiarly  upon  his  shoul- 
der and  call  hhn  Waldo?  No  disciple  of  Father 
Mathew  would  be  likely  to  do  such  a  thing.  There 
may  have  been  such  irreverent  persons,  but  if  any  one 
had  so  ventured  at  the  Saturday  Club,  it  would 
have  produced  a  sensation  like  Brummel's  ^^  George, 
ring  the  bell,"  to  the  Prince  Begent.  His  ideas  of 
friendship,  as  of  love,  seem  almost  too  exalted  for  our 
earthly  conditions,  and  suggest  the  thought  as  do  many 
others  of  his  characteristics,  that  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated his  mortal  frame  had  missed  its  way  on  the 
shining  path  to  some  brighter  and  better  sphere  of 


Not  so  did  Emerson  appear  among  the  plain  work- 
ing farmers  of  the  village  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
a  good,  unpretending  fellow-citizen  who  put  on  no 
airs,  who  attended  town-meetings,  took  his  part  in 
useful  measures,  was  no  great  hand  at  farming,  but 
was  esteemed  and  respected,  and  felt  to  be  a  principal 
source  of  attraction  to  Concord,  for  strangers  came 
flocking  to  the  place  as  if  it  held  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington. 

What  was  the  errand  on  which  he  visited  our 
earth, — the  message  with  which  he  came  commis- 
sioned from  the  Infinite  source  of  all  life? 

Every  human  soul  leaves  its  port  with  sealed  orders. 
These  may  be  opened  earlier  or  later  on  its  voyage, 
but  until  ihey  are  opened  no  one  can  tell  what  is  to  be 
his  course  or  to  what  harbor  he  is  boimd. 
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Emenon  inherited  the  traditioiis  of  the  Boston  pul- 
pit, such  as  they  were,  damaged,  in  the  view  of  the 
prevailing  sects  of  the  country,  perhaps  by  too  long 
contact  with  the  ^^Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  their  revo- 
lutionary notions.  But  the  most  ^^ liberal"  Boston 
pulpit  still  held  to  many  doctrines,  forms,  and  phrases 
open  to  the  challenge  of  any  independent  thinker. 

In  the  year  1882  this  young  priest,  then  a  settled 

minister,  ^^b^an,"  as  was  said  of  another,  ^to  be 

about  thirty  years  of  age."    He  had  opened  his  sealed 

orders  and  had  read  therein:  — 

r         Thou  shalt  not  profess  that  which  thou  dost  not  be- 

1       lieve. 

Thou  shalt  not  heed  the  voice  of  man  when  it 
agrees  not  with  the  voice  of  God  in  thine  own  souL 

Thou  shalt  study  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  Universe 
and  they  will  be  thy  fellow-servants. 

Thou  shalt  speak  the  truth  as  thou  seest  it,  without 
fear,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  to  all  thy  fellow-crea- 
tures, dealing  with  the  manifold  interests  of  life  and 
the  typical  characters  of  history. 

Nature  shall  be  to  thee  as  a  aymboL  The  life  of 
the  soul,  in  conscious  union  with  the  Infinite,  shall  be 
for  thee  the  only  real  existence. 

This  pleasing  show  of  an  external  world  through 
which  thou  art  passing  is  given  thee  to  interpret  by 
the  light  which  is  in  thee.  Its  least  appearance  is  not 
unworthy  of  thy  study.  Let  thy  soul  be  open  and 
thine  eyes  will  reveal  to  thee  beauty  everywhere. 

Go  forth  with  thy  message  among  thy  fellow-crea- 
tures; teach  them  they  must  trust  thanselves  as 
guided  by  that  inner  light  which  dwells  with  the  pure 
in  heart,  to  whom  it  was  promised  of  old  that  they  shall 
see  God. 
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Teach  them  that  each  generation  begins  the  world 
afresh,  in  perfect  freedom;  that  the  present  is  not  the 
prisoner  of  the  past,  bat  that  to-day  holds  captiye  all 
yesterdays,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to  accept,  to  reject 
their  teachings,  as  these  are  shown  by  its  own  mom- 
ing's  sun. 

To  thy  fellow-countrymen  thou  shalt  ;yreadi  the 
gospel  of  the  New  World,  that  here,  h^  in  our 
An^ca,  is  the  home  of  man;  that  here  is  the  prom- 
ise of  a  new  and  more  excellent  social  state  than  his- 
tory has  recorded. 

Tlqr  life  shall  be  as  thy  teachings,  brave,  pure, 
truthfol,  beneficent,  hopeful,  cheerful,  hospitable  to 
all  honest  belief,  all  sincere  thinkers,  and  active  ac- 
cording to  thy  gifts  and  opportonities. 

He  was  true  to  the  orders  he  had  received. 
Through  doubts,  troubles,  privations,  opposition,  he 

would  not 

"bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  bat  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Bight  onward." 

All  through  the  writings  of  Emerson  the  spirit  of 
these  orders  manifests  itself.  His  range  of  subjects  is 
very  wide,  ascending  to  the  highest  sphere  of  spiritual 
contemplation,  bordering  on  that  ^^ intense  inane" 
where  thought  loses  itself  in  breathless  ecstasy,  and 
stooping  to  the  homeliest  maTims  of  prudence  and  the 
every-day  lessons  of  good  manners.  And  all  his  work 
was  done,  not  so  much 

''As  eyer  in  his  great  Tukmaster's  eye," 
as  in  the  ever-present  sense  of  divine  companionship. 
He  was  called  to  sacrifice  his  living,  his  position, 
his  intimacies,  to  a  doubt,  and  he  gave  them  all  up 
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withoiit  a  mnmnir.  He  miglit  have  been  an  idol,  and 
he  broke  bis  own  pedestal  to  attack  the  idolatry  wbieh 
be  saw  all  about  binu  He  gave  up  a  oomparatively 
easy  life  for  a  toilsome  and  trying  one;  be  accepted  a 
precarious  employment,  wbicb  bardly  kept  bim  above 
poverty,  ratber  tban  wear  tbe  golden  padlock  on  bis 
lips  wbicb  bas  beld  fast  tbe  conscience  of  so  many 
pulpit  Cbrysostoms.  Instead  of  a  volume  or  two  of 
sermons,  bridled  witb  a  text  and  bamessed  witba  con- 
fession of  faitb,  be  bequeathed  us  a  long  series  of  dis- 
courses and  essays  in  wbicb  we  know  we  bare  bis 
honest  thoughts,  free  from  that  professional  bias  which 
tends  to  make  tbe  pulpit  teaching  of  tbe  fairest-minded 
preacher  follow  a  diagonal  of  two  forces,  —  tbe  prompt- 
ings of  bis  ]>ersonal  and  his  ecclesiastical  opinions. 

Without  a  church  or  a  pulpit,  he  soon  had  a  con- 
gregation. It  was  largely  made  up  of  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  young  by  nature,  if  not  in  years,  who, 
tired  of  routine  and  f ormulse,  and  full  of  vague  aspi- 
rations, found  in  his  utterances  tbe  oracles  they  sought. 
To  them,  in  tbe  words  of  his  friend  and  neighbor  Mr. 
Alcott,  be 

**  Sang  hiB  fall  song  of  liope  and  lofty  cheer." 

Nor  was  it  only  for  a  few  seasons  that  he  drew  his  au- 
diences of  devout  listeners  around  bim.  Another 
poet,  bis  Concord  neighbor,  Mr.  Sanborn,  who  listened 
to  bim  many  years  after  the  first  flush  of  novelty  was 
over,  felt  tbe  same  enchantment,  and  recognized  the 
same  inspiring  life  in  bis  words,  which  bad  tbrilled 
the  souls  of  those  earlier  listeners. 

**  His  was  the  task  and  his  the  lordlj  gift 
Our  eyes,  onr  hearts,  hent  earthward,  to  uplift" 

This  was  bis  power,  — to  inspire  others,  to  make  life 
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purer,  loftier,  calmer,  brighter.  Optimism  is  wliat 
the  young  want,  and  he  could  no  more  help  taking  the 
hopeful  view  of  the  universe  and  its  future  than 
Claude  could  help  flooding  his  landscapes  with  sun- 
shine. 

^^Nature,"  published  in  1886,  ^^the  first  dear  man- 
ifestation of  his  genius,"  as  Mr.  Norton  calls  it,  re- 
vealed him  as  an  idealist  and  a  poet,  with  a  tendency 
to  mysticism.  If  hehad  been  independent  in  circum- 
stances, he  would  doubtless  have  developed  more 
freely  in  these  directions.  But  he  had  his  living  to 
get  and  a  fomily  to  support,  and  he  must  look  about 
him  for  some  paying  occupation.  The  lecture-room 
naturally  presented  itself  to  a  scholar  accustomed  to 
speaking  from  the  pulpit.  This  medium  of  commu- 
nicating thought  was  not  as  yet  very  popular,  and 
the  rewards  it  offered  were  but  moderate.  Emerson 
was  of  a  very  hopeful  nature,  however,  and  believed 
in  its  possibilities. 

^I  am  always  haanted  with  brave  dreams  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  lecture-room,  — so  free 
and  so  unpretending  a  phitf  orm,  —  a  Deles  not  yet  made 
fast.  I  imagine  an  eloquence  of  infinite  variety,  rich  as 
conversation  can  be,  with  anecdote,  joke,  tragedy,  epics 
and  pindarics,  argoment  and  confession." 

So  writes  Emerson  to  Carlyle  in  1841. 

It  would  be  as  unfair  to  overlook  the  special  form 
in  which  Emerson  gave  most  of  his  thoughts  to  the 
world,  as  it  would  be  to  leave  out  of  view  the  calling 
of  Shakespeare  in  judging  his  literary  character. 
Emerson  was  an  essayist  and  a  lecturer,  as  Shake- 
speare was  a  dramatist  and  a  play-actor. 

The  exigencies  of  the  theatre  account  for  much  that 
is,  as  it  were,  accidental  in  the  writings  of  Shake- 
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speare*  The  demands  of  the  lectme-room  aoootint  for 
many  peonliaritieB  which  axe  characteristic  of  Emer- 
son as  an  author.  The  pLiy  must  be  in  fiye  acts,  each 
of  a  giyen  length.  The  lecture  must  fill  an  hour  and 
not  overrun  it.  Both  play  and  lecture  must  be  viyid, 
varied,  picturesque,  stimulating,  or  the  audience  would 
tire  before  the  allotted  time  was  over. 

Both  writers  had  this  in  common:  they  were  poets 
and  moralists.  They  rejyroduced  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  light  of  penetrative  observation  and  ideal  con- 
templation; they  illustrated  its  duties  in  their  breach 
and  in  their  observance,  by  precepts  and  weU-chosen 
portraits  of  character.  The  particular  form  in  which 
they  wrote  makes  little  difference  when  we  come  upon 
the  utterance  of  a  noble  truth  or  an  elevated  senti- 
ment. 

It  was  not  a  simple  matter  of  choice  with  the  dra- 
matist or  the  lecturer  in  what  direction  they  should  turn 
their  special  gifts.  The  actor  had  learned  his  busi- 
ness on  the  stage;  the  lecturer  had  gone  through  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  pulpit.  Each  had  his  bread  to 
earn,  and  he  must  work,  and  work  hard,  in  the  way 
open  before  him.  For  twenty  years  the  playwright 
wrote  dramas,  and  retired  before  middle  age  with  a 
good  estate  to  his  native  town.  For  forty  years  Emer- 
son lectured  and  published  lectures,  and  established 
himself  at  length  in  competence  in  the  village  where 
his  ancestors  had  lived  and  died  before  him.  He 
never  became  rich,  as  Shakespeare  did.  He  was  never 
in  easy  circumstances  until  he  was  nearly  seventy 
years  old.  Lecturing  was  hard  work,  but  he  was  un- 
der the  ^^base  necessity,"  as  he  called  it,  of  constant 
labor,  writing  in  summer,  speaking  everywhere  east 
and  west  in  the  trying  and  dangerous  winter  season. 
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He  spoke  in  great  oities  to  BQchoultiTatodaiidienoet 
M  no  other  man  conld  gather  about  him,  and  in  re- 
mote yillageB  where  he  addreesed  plain  people  whose 
elassios  were  the  Bible  and  the  ^^ Farmer's  Almanac." 
Wherever  he  appeared  in  the  leoture-room,  he  &sci-* 
nated  his  listeners  by  his  Toioe  and  manner;  the  mnsic 
of  his  speech  pleased  those  who  found  his  thought  too 
subtle  for  their  dull  wits  to  follow. 

When  the  lecture  had  served  its  purpose,  it  came 
before  the  public  in  the  shape  of  an  essay.  But  the 
essay  never  lost  the  character  it  borrowed  from  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  delivered;  it  was  a  lay  ^ 
sermon,  —  ocmiAo  iidpopulufn.  We  must  always  re- 
member what  we  are  dealing  with.  ^Expect  nothiog 
more  of  my  power  of  construction,  — no  ship-build- 
ing, no  clipper,  smack,  nor  skiff  even,  only  boards 
and  logs  tied  together."  ^^Here  I  sit  and  read  and 
write,  with  very  little  system,  and,  as  &r  as  regards 
composition,  with  the  most  fragmentary  result:  para- 
graphs incompressible,  each  sentence  an  infinitely 
repellent  particle."  We  have  then  a  moralist  and  a  ^ 
poet  appearing  as  a  lecturer  and  an  essayist,  and  , 
now  and  then  writing  in  verse.  He  liked  the  free-  ' 
d<»n  of  the  platform.  ^^I  preach  in  the  lecture- 
room,"  he  says,  ^and  there  it  tells,  for  there  is  no 
prescrijrtion.  You  may  laugh,  weep,  reason,  sing, 
sneer,  or  pray,  accordii^  to  your  genius."  In  Eng- 
land, he  says,  ^^I  find  this  lecturing  a  key  which 
opens  all  doors."  But  he  did  not  tend  to  overvalue 
the  calling  which  from  ^^base  necessity  "  he  followed 
so  diligently.  ^* Incorrigible  spouting  Yankee,"  he 
calls  himself;  and  again,  ^^I  peddle  out  all  the  wit  I 
can  gather  from  Time  or  from  Nature,  and  am  pained 
at  heart  to  see  how  thankfully  that  little  is  received." 
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Lectnre-peddling  was  a  hard  business  and  a  poorly 
paid  one  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  when  Emerson 
was  oarrying  his  precious  wares  about  the  country  and 
offering  them  in  com]>etition  with  the  cheapest  itiner- 
ants, with  shilling  concerts  and  negro-minstrel  enter- 
tainments. But  one  could  get  a  kind  of  living  out  of 
it  if  he  had  invitations  enough.  I  remember  Emer- 
son's coming  to  my  house  to  know  if  I  could  fill  his 
place  at  a  certain  lyceum  so  that  he  might  accept  a 
very  advantageous  invitation  in  another  direction.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  unfortunately  engaged  for  the 
evening  mentioned.  He  smiled  serenely,  saying  that 
then  he  supposed  he  must  give  up  the  new  stove  for 
that  season. 

No  man  would  accuse  Emerson  of  parsimony  of 
ideas.  He  crams  his  pages  with  the  very  marrow  of 
his  thought.  But  in  weighing  out  a  lecture  he  was  as 
punctilious  as  Portia  about  the  pound  of  flesh.  His 
utterance  was  deliberate  and  spaced  with  not  infre- 
quent slight  delays.  Exactly  at  the  end  of  the  hour 
^e  lecture  stopped,  —  suddenly,  abruptly,  but  quietly, 
without  peroration  of  any  sort,  always  with  ^*a  gende 
shock  of  mild  surprise "  to  the  unprepared  listener. 
He  had  weighed  out  the  fuU  measure  to  his  audience 
with  perfect  fairness. 

''H  re  ara0ftbp  fxifwra  xal  efjpior,  kfupU  AWXjrt  i 
^IffaCovs,  hfa  vaialr  iuuc^a  fUoBhr  ipriraif 

or,  in  Bryant's  version, 

"as  the  scales 
Are  held  bj  some  jast  woman,  who  Tnaintaina 
By  spixming  wool  her  household,  —  oaref  ally 
She  poiaes  both  the  wool  and  weights,  to  make 
The  balance  even,  that  she  maj  provide 
A  pittance  for  her  babea." 
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As  to  the  chann  of  his  lectures  all  are  agreed.  It  is 
needless  to  handle  this  subject,  for  Mr.  Lowell  has 
written  upon  it.  Of  their  effect  on  his  younger  lis- 
teners he  says, — 

^*To  some  of  us  that  long  past  experience  remains  the 
most  marrellous  and  fmitfal  we  have  ever  had.  Emer- 
son awakened  us,  saved  us  from  the  body  of  this  death. 
It  is  the  sound  of  the  tnunpet  that  the  young  sool  longs 
for,  careless  of  what  breath  may  fill  it.  Sidney  heard  it 
in  the  ballad  of  ^Cheyy  Chase,'  and  we  in  Emerson. 
.  Nor  did  it  blow  retreat,  but  called  us  with  assurance  of 
victory." 

There  was,  besides  these  stirring  notes,  a  sweet 
seriousness  in  Emerson's  voice  that  was  infinitely 
soothing.  So  might  ^^Peace,  be  still,"  have  sounded 
from  the  lips  that  silenced  the  storm.  I  remember 
that  in  the  dreadful  war-time,  on  one  of  the  days  of 
anguish  and  terror,  I  fell  in  with  Grovemor  Andrew, 
on  his  way  to  a  lecture  of  Emerson's,  where  he  was 
going,  he  said,  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  his  mind. 
An  hour  passed  in  listening  to  that  flow  of  thought, 
calm  and  clear  as  the  diamond  drops  that  distil  from 
a  mountain  rock,  was  a  true  nepen^e  for  a  care-worn 
soul. 

An  author  whose  writings  are  like  mosaics  must 
have  borrowed  from  many  quarries.  Emerson  had 
read  more  or  less  thoroughly  through  a  very  wide 
range  of  authors.  I  shall  presently  show  how  exten- 
sive was  his  reading.  No  doubt  he  had  studied  cer- 
tain authors  diligently,  a  few,  it  would  seem,  thor- 
oughly. But  let  no  one  be  frightened  away  from  his 
pages  by  the  terrible  names  of  Plotinus  and  Produs 
and  Porphyry,  of  Behmen  or  Spinoza,  or  of  those 
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modem  Gennan  philoeaphera  with  whom  it  b  not  pre- 
tended that  he  had  any  intimate  aoqnaintance.  Mr. 
George  Biplejr,  a  man  of  erudition,  a  keen  critic,  a 
lover  and  adndrer  of  Emerscm,  speaks  veiy  plainly  of 
his  limitations  as  a  scholar. 

^'As  he  confesses  in  the  essay  on  Books,  his  learning  is 
second  hand;  bat  ererything  sticks  which  his  mind  can 
appropriate.  He  defends  the  nse  of  translations,  and  I 
doubt  whether  he  has  ever  read  ten  pages  of  his  great 
authorities,  Flato,  Flntarch,  Montaigne,  or  Goethe,  in  the 
original.  He  is  certainly  no  friend  of  profomid  stody 
any  more  than  of  philosophical  speculation.  Give  him  a 
few  brilliant  and  suggestive  glimpses  and  he  is  content.'* 

One  oorrection  I  must  make  to  this  statement. 
Emerson  says  he  has  ^^contrived  to  read"  almost 
every  volume  of  Goethe,  and  that  he  has  fifty-five  of 
them,  but  that  he  has  read  nothing  else  in  German, 
and  has  not  looked  into  him  for  a  long  time.  This 
was  in  1840,  in  a  letter  to  Carlyle.  It  was  up-hill 
work,  it  may  be  suspected,  but  he  oould  not  well  be 
ignorant  of  his  friend's  great  idol,  and  his  references 
to  Gt>ethe  are  very  frequent. 

Emerson's  quotations  are  like  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes.  I  hardly  know  his  rivals  except 
Burton  and  Cotton  Mather.  But  no  one  would  ao- 
ouse  him  of  pedantry.  Burton  quotes  to  amuse  him- 
seUt  and  his  reader;  Mather  quotes  to  show  his  learn- 
ing, of  which  he  had  a  vast  conceit;  Emerson  quotes 
to  illustrate  some  original  thought  of  his  own,  or  be- 
cause another  writer's  way  of  thinking  falls  in  with 
his  own,  — never  with  a  trivial  purpose.  Beading  as 
he  did,  he  must  have  unconsciously  appropriated  a 
great  number  of  thoughts  from  others.  But  he  was 
profuse  in  his  references  to  those  from  whom  he  bor- 
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lowed, — more  profnae  than  many  of  his  readers 
would  believe  without  taking  the  pains  to  count  his 
authorities.  This  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  have 
done,  onoe  for  all,  and  I  will  briefly  present  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination.  The  named  references, 
chiefly  to  authors,  as  given  in  the  table  before  me, 
are  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  nineiy-three, 
relating  to  eight  hundred  and  sudy-eight  different  in- 
dividuals. Of  these,  four  hundred  and  eleven  are 
mentioned  more  than  once;  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  five  times  or  more;  sudy-nine,  ten  times  or 
more;  thirty-eight,  fifteen  times  or  more;  and  twen- 
ty-seven, twenty  times  or  more.  These  twenty-seven 
names  alone,  the  list  of  which  is  here  given,  furnish 
no  less  than  one  thousand  and  sixty-five  references. 

AntlMirttiei.  ^'SJlSJlL?"** 

Webster 27 

Aristotle 25 

Hafiz 25 

Woidsworth 25 

Borice 24 

Saint  FlMil 24 

Dante 22 

Shattnok    (Hist  of   Con- 
cord)     21 

Chaooer 20 

Coleridge 20 

Michael  Angelo  ....  20 
The  name  of  Jesns  occurs 
fiffy-f our  times. 


AothofitlM. 

Shakespeare 112 

Napoleon 84 

Flato 81 

Ffaitareh 70 

Goethe 62 

Swift 49 

Bacon 47 

Milton 46 

Newton 43 

Homer 42 

Socrates 42 

Swedenborg 40 

Montaigne 80 

Saadi 80 

Luther 80 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Montaigne,  Franklin, 
and  Emerson  all  show  the  same  fondness  for  Plu- 
tarch. 

Montaigne  says,  ^^I  never  settled  myself  to  the 
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reading  of  any  book  of  solid  learning  but  Flntaroli 
and  Seneca." 

Franklin  says,  speaking  of  the  books  in  bis  &iher's 
library,  ^^  There  was  among  them  Plutarch's  Lives, 
which  I  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think  that  time 
spent  to  great  advantage." 

Emerson  says,  ^^I  must  think  we  are  more  deeply 
indebted  to  him  than  to  all  the  ancient  writers." 

Studies  of  life  and  character  were  the  delight  of  all 
these  four  moralists.  As  a  judge  of  character.  Dr. 
Hedge,  who  knew  Emerson  well,  has  spoken  to  me  of 
his  extraordinary  gift,  and  no  reader  of  **  English 
Traits  "  can  have  failed  to  mark  the  formidable  pene- 
tration of  the  intellect  which  looked  through  those 
calm  cerulean  eyes. 

Noscitwr  a  aociia  is  applicable  to  the  books  a  man 
most  affects  as  well  as  to  the  companions  he  chooses. 
It  is  with  the  kings  of  thought  that  Emerson  most 
/associates.  As  to  borrowing  from  his  royal  acquaint- 
ances his  ideas  are  very  simple  and  expressed  without 
reserve. 

^AU  minds  quote.  Old  and  new  make  the  warp  and 
woof  of  every  moment.  There  is  no  thread  that  is  not 
a  twist  of  these  two  strands.  By  necessity,  by  procliv- 
ity, and  by  delight,  we  all  qaote.'* 

What  Emerson  says  of  Plutarch  applies  very  nearly 
to  himself. 

^' In  his  immense  quotation  and  allasion  we  quickly 
oease  to  discriminate  between  what  he  quotes  and  what  he 
invents.  We  sail  on  his  memory  into  the  ports  of  every 
nation,  enter  into  every  private  property,  and  do  not  stop 
to  discriminate  owners,  but  give  him  the  praise  of  all.'' 

Mr.  Ruskin  and  Lord  Tennyson  have  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  defend  themselves  from  the  charge 
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of  plagiarism.  Emenon  would  neyer  have  taken  the 
tzouble  to  do  such  a  thing.  His  mind  was  overflow* 
ing  with  thought  as  a  river  in  the  season  of  flood,  and 
was  full  of  floating  fragments  from  an  endless  variety 
of  sources.  He  drew  ashore  whatever  he  wanted  that 
would  serve  his  purpose.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his 
mode  of  writing.  ^*  I  dot  evermore  in  my  endless  jour- 
nal, a  line  on  every  knowable  in  nature;  but  the  ar- 
rangement loiters  long,  and  I  get  a  brick-kiln  instead 
of  a  house."  His  journal  is  ^^full  of  disjointed  dreams 
and  audacities."  Writing  by  the  aid  of  this,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  he  should  speak  of  his  ^^lapidaiy 
style  "  and  say,  ^^I  build  my  house  of  boulders." 

^^It  is  to  be  remembered/'  says  Mr.  Buskin,  ^Hhat 
all  men  who  have  sense  and  feeling  are  continually 
helped ;  they  are  tao^t  by  every  person  they  meet,  and 
enriched  by  eveiything  that  faUs  in  their  way.  The 
greatest  is  he  who  has  been  oftenest  aided;  and  if  the 
attainments  of  all  human  minds  could  be  traced  to  their 
real  sources,  it  would  be  found  that  the  world  had  been 
laid  most  under  contribution  by  the  men  of  most  original 
powers,  and  that  every  day  of  their  existence  deepened 
their  debt  to  their  race,  while  it  enlarged  their  gifts 
to  it.** 

The  reader  may  like  to  see  a  few  coincidences  be- 
tween Emerson's  words  and  thoughts  and  those  of 
others. 

Some  sayings  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  family  property* 
^^ Scorn  trifles"  comes  from  Aunt  Mary  Moody  Em- 
erson, and  reappears  in  her  nephew,  Balph  Waldo. 
"What  right  have  you.  Sir,  to  your  virtue?  Is 
virtue  piecemeal?  This  is  a  jewel  among  the  rags  of 
a  beggar."  So  writes  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  in  his 
lecture,  ''New  England  Beformers."  ''Hiding  the 
badges  of  royalty  beneath  the  gown  of  the  mendicant, 
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and  ever  on  the  watoh  lest  their  rank  be  betrayed  by 
the  sparkle  of  a  gem  from  under  their  rags."  Thus 
wrote  Charles  Chauncy  Emerson  in  ^^The  Harvard 
Begister  "  nearly  twenty  years  before. 

''The  hero  is  not  fed  on  sweets. 
Daily  his  own  heart  he  eats.'' 

The  image  comes  from  Pythagoras  via  FlatarGh. 

Now  and  then,  but  not  with  any  questionable  fre- 
quency, we  find  a  sentence  which  recalls  Carlyle. 

^The  national  temper,  in  the  civil  history,  is  not 
flashy  or  whiffling.  The  slow,  deep  English  mass 
smoidders  with  fire,  which  at  lasts  sets  all  its  borders 
in  flame.  The  wrath  of  London  is  not  French  wrath, 
bat  has  a  long  memory,  and  in  hottest  heat  a  register 
and  role.'' 

Compare  this  passage  from  **  English  Traits  "  with 
the  following  one  from  Carlyle's  ^'French  Bevolu- 
tion:"  — 

''So  long  this  Gallic  fire,  through  its  sneeessive 
changes  of  color  and  character,  will  blase  over  the  face 
of  Europe,  and  afflict  and  scorch  all  men;  —  till  it  pro- 
voke all  men,  till  it  kindle  another  kind  of  fire,  the 
Teatonio  kind,  namely;  and  be  swallowed  up,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  day  I  For  there  is  a  fire  comparable  to  the 
burning  of  dry  jungle  and  grass;  most  sudden,  hi^- 
blazing;  and  anotiier  ^le  which  we  liken  to  the  burning 
of  coal,  or  even  of  anthracite  coal,  but  which  no  known 
thing  will  put  out.'* 

^  O  what  are  heroes,  prophets,  men 
But  pipes  throagh  whidi  the  breath  of  man  doth  blow 
A  momentazy  mnsio.'* 

The  reader  will  find  a  similar  image  in  one  of 
Bums's  letters,  again  in  one  of  Coleridge's  poetical 
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fragments,  and  long  before  any  of  them,  in  a  letter  of 
LeibnitE. 

''He  bnilded  bettor  than  he  knew'' 

is  the  most  frequently  quoted  line  of  Emerson.  The 
thought  is  constantly  recurring  in  our  literature.  It 
helps  out  the  minister's  sermon;  and  a  Fourth  of  July 
Oration  which  does  not  borrow  it  is  like  the  ^Address 
without  a  Phoenix''  among  the  Drury  Lane  mock 
poems.  Can  we  find  any  traced  this  idea  else  where? 
In  a  Uttle  poem  of  Coleridge's,  ""William  Tell," 
are  these  two  lines:  — 

''On  WATe  and  wind  the  boy  would  toes, 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was.'' 

The  thought  is  fully  worked  out  in  the  celebrated 
essay  of  Carlyle  called  ""Characteristics."  It  ap* 
pears  in  Emerson's  poem  ""  Fate." 

"Unknown  to  CiomweU  as  to  me 
Was  Cromwell's  measore  or  degree ; 
Unknown  to  him  as  to  his  horse, 
If  he  than  his  groom  be  hotter  or  worse.'' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  point  any  further 
in  this  connection.  In  dealing  with  his  poetry  other 
resemblances  will  suggest  themselyes.  All  the  best 
poetry  the  world  has  known  is  full  of  such  resem- 
Uanoes.  If  we  find  Emerson's  wonderful  picture, 
^Initial  Love,"  prefigured  in  the  ""Symposium"  of 
Plato,  we  have  only  to  look  in  the  ""Fh»drus"and  we 
shall  find  an  earlier  sketch  of  Shakespeare's  &mous 
group,— 

"Hm  lonatie,  the  lorer,  and  the  poet" 

Sometimes  these  resemblances  are  nothing  more  than 
accidental  coincidences;  sometimes  the  similar  pas- 
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sages  are  unoonsciotislj  borrowed  from  another;  some- 
times they  are  paraphrases,  variations,  embellished 
copies,  editions  de  luxe  of  sayings  that  all  the  world 
knows  are  old,  but  which  it  seems  to  the  writer  worth 
,  his  while  to  say  over  again.  The  more  improved  ver- 
,.  sions  of  the  world's  great  thoughts  we  have,  the  bet- 
ter, and  we  look  to  the  great  minds  for  them*  The 
larger  the  river,  the  more  streams  flow  into  it.  The 
wide  flood  of  Emerson's  discourse  has  a  hundred  riv- 
ers and  thousands  of  streamlets  for  its  tributaries. 

It  was  not  from  books  only  that  he  gathered  food 
for  thought  and  for  his  lectures  and  essays.  He  was 
always  on  the  lookout  in  conversation  for  things  to  be 
remembered.  He  picked  up  &cts  one  would  not  have 
expected  him  to  care  for.  He  once  corrected  me  in 
giving  Mora  Temple's  time  at  Kalamaaoo.  I  made  a 
mistake  of  a  quarter  of  a  second,  and  he  set  met  right. 
He  was  not  always  so  exact  in  his  memory,  as  I  have 
abready  shown  in  several  instances.  Another  exam- 
ple is  where  he  speaks  of  Quintus  Curtius,  the  histo- 
rian, when  he  is  thinking  of  Mettns  Curtius,  the  self- 
sacrificing  equestrian.  Little  inaccuracies  of  this 
kind  did  not  concern  him  much;  he  was  a  wholesale 
y-  dealer  in  illustrations,  and  could  not  trouble  himself 
about  a  trifling  defect  in  this  or  that  particular  article. 
Emerson  was  a  man  who  influenced  others  more 
than  others  influenced  him.  Outside  of  his  family 
connections,  the  personalities  which  can  be  most 
easily  traced  in  his  own  are  those  of  Carlyle,  Mr.  Al- 
cott,  and  Thoreau.  Carlyle's  harsh  virility  could  not 
be  without  its  effect  on  his  valid,  but  sensitive  nature. 
Aloott's  psychological  and  physiological  speculations 
interested  him  as  an  idealist.  Thoreau  lent  him  a  new 
set  of  organs  of  sense  of  wonderful  delicacy.     Emer^ 
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son  looked  at  nature  as  a  poet,  and  liis  natural  his- 
toiy,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have  been  as  vague  as 
that  of  Polonins.  But  Thoreaa  had  a  pair  of  eyes 
which,  like  those  of  the  Indian  deity,  oould  see  the 
smallest  emmet  on  the  blackest  stone  in  the  darkest 
night, — or  come  nearer  to  seeing  it  than  those  of 
most  mortals.  Emerson's  long  intimacy  with  him 
taught  him  to  give  an  outline  to  many  natural  objects 
which  would  have  been  poetic  nebulsd  to  him  but  for 
this  companionship.  A  nicer  analysis  would  detect 
many  alien  elements  mixed  with  his  individuality,  but 
the  family  traits  predominated  over  all  the  external 
influences,  and  the  personality  stood  out  distinct  from 
the  c(mmion  &mily  qualities.  Mr.  Whipple  has  well 
said:  ^Some  traits  of  his  mind  and  character  may  be 
traced  back  to  his  ancestors,  but  what  doctrine  of  he- 
redity can  give  us  the  genesis  of  his  genius?  Indeed, 
the  safest  course  to  pursue  is  to  quote  his  own  words, 
and  despairingly  confess  that  it  is  the  nature  of  genius 
*to  spring,  like  the  rainbow  daughter  of  Wonder, 
from  the  invisible,  to  abolish  the  past  and  refuse  all 
history.'" 

Emerson's  place  as  a  thinker  is  somewhat  difficult  — 
to  fix.  He  cannot  properly  be  called  a  psychologist. 
He  made  notes  and  even  delivered  lectures  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  intellect;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  made  up,  according  to  his  own  statement,  of 
hints  and  fragments  rather  than  of  the  results  of  sys- 
tematic study.  He  was  a  man  of  intuition,  of  in-  y 
sight,  a  seer,  a  poet,  with  a  tendency  to  mysticism. 
This  tendency  renders  him  sometimes  obscure,  and 
once  in  a  while  almost,  if  not  quite,  unintelligible. 
We  can,  for  this  reason,  understand  why  the  great 
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lawyer  tamed  him  over  to  his  daagbters,  and  Dr. 
Walter  Channing  complained  that  Us  lecture  made  his 
head  ache.  But  it  is  not  alwajB  a  writer's  fault  that 
he  is  not  understood.  Many  persons  have  poor  heads 
for  abstractions;  and  as  for  mystics,  if  they  under- 
stand themselyes  it  is  quite  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. But  that  which  is  mysticism  to  a  dull  listener 
may  be  the  highest  and  most  inspiring  imaginative 
clairvoyance  to  a  brighter  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  reader  will  take  offence  at  the  following  anecdote, 
which  may  be  found  under  the  title  ^^Diogenes,"  in 
the  work  of  his  namesake,  Diogenes  Laertius.  I 
translate  from  the  Latin  version. 

^Flato  was  talking  about  ideas,  and  spoke  of  nidn- 
9ality  and  cyatkUy  \UMwty  and  gMetUy].  *  I  can  see 
a  table  and  a  goblet, '  said  the  cynic,  '  but  I  can  see  no 
foeh  things  as  tableity  and  gobletity.'  <Qaite  so,'  an- 
swered Plato,  ^  because  you  have  the  eyes  to  see  a  goblet 
and  a  table  with,  bat  you  have  not  the  brains  to  under- 
stand tableity  and  gobletity.' " 

This  anecdote  may  be  profitably  borne  in  mind  in 
fidlowing  Emerson  into  the  spheres  of  intuition  and 
mystical  contemplation. 

Emerson  was  an  idealist  in  the  Platonic  sense  of 
y  the  word,  a  spiritualist  as  opposed  to  a  materialist. 
He  believes,  he  says,  '^as  the  wise  Spenser  teaches," 
that  the  soul  makes  its  own  body.  This,  of  course, 
involves  the  doctrine  of  preezistence;  a  doctrine  older 
than  Spenser,  older  than  Plato  or  Pythagoras,  having 
its  cradle  in  India,  fighting  its  way  down  through 
Greek  philosophers  and  Christian  &thers  and  Grerman 
professors,  to  our  own  time,  when  it  has  found  Pierre 
Lerouz,  Edward  Beecher,  and  Brigham  Young  among 
its  numerous  advocates.     Each  has  his  fancies  on  the 
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tabject.  The  geograpby  of  an  nndisoovered  oonntry 
and  the  sonndingB  of  an  ocean  that  has  never  been 
sailed  over  may  belong  to  romance  and  poetry,  but 
ihey  do  not  belong  to  the  realm  of  knowledge. 

That  the  organ  of  the  mind  brings  with  it  inherited 
aptitudes  is  a  simple  matter  of  observation.  That  it 
inherits  truths  is  a  different  proposition.  The  eye 
does  not  bring  landscapes  into  the  world  on  its  retina, 
—  wl^  should  the  brain  bring  thoughts?  Poetry  set- 
tles such  questions  very  simply  by  saying  it  is  so. 

The  poet  in  Emerson  never  accurately  differen-     ^ 
tiated  itself  from  the  philosopher.     He  speaks  of 
Wordsworth's  ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality 
as  the  high-water  mark  of  the  poetry  of  this  century. 
It  sometimes  seems  as  if  he  had  accepted  the  lofty 
rhapsodies  of  this  noble  ode  as  worldng  truths. 
''Not  in  entire  fdrgetfolneas. 
And  not  in  ntter  nakednwui, 
Bot  trailing  oloods  of  gloiy  do  we  oome 
From  God,  who  is  our  home.'' 

In  accordance  with  this  statement  of  a  divine  inher- 
itance from  a  preexisting  state,  the  poet  addresses  the 
in&mt:  — 

''Mighty prophet!    Seerblertt 
On  whom  those  tmths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  oor  lives  to  find.** 

These  are  beautiful  fancies,  but  the  philosopher  will 
naturally  ask  the  poet  what  are  the  truths  which  the 
child  has  lost  between  its  cradle  and  the  age  of  eight 
years,  at  which  Wordsworth  finds  the  little  girl  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  the  lines,  — 

"  A  simple  child, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, — 
What  should  it  know  of  death?'' 
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What  shonld  it,  sue  enonj^  or  of  any  other  of 
those  great  trnths  which  Time  with  its  lefleons,  and  the 
hardening  of  the  pulpy  brain,  can  akme  render  appre- 
ciable to  the  consciousness?  Undoubtedly  CTeiy  brain 
has  its  own  set  of  moulds  ready  to  shape  all  material 
of  thou^it  into  its  own  individual  set  of  patterns.  If 
the  mind  comes  into  consciousness  with  a  good  set  of 
moulds  derived  by  ^traduction,"  as  Dryden  called  it, 
from  a  good  ancestry,  it  may  be  all  very  well  to  give 
the  counsel  to  the  youth  to  plant  himself  on  his  in- 
stincts. But  the  individual  to  whom  this  counsel  is 
given  probably  has  dangerous  as  well  as  wholesome 
instincts.  He  has  also  a  great  deal  besides  the  in- 
stincts to  be  considered.  His  instincts  are  mixed  up 
with  innumerable  acquired  prejudices,  erroneous  con- 
clusions, deceptive  experiences,  partial  truths,  one- 
sided tendencies.  The  clearest  insight  will  often  find 
it  hard  todecide  what  is  the  real  instinct,  and  whether 
the  instinct  itself  is,  in  theological  language,  from 
Grod  or  the  devil.  That  which  was  a  safe  guide  for 
Emerson  might  not  work  well  with  Lacenaire  or  Jesse 
Pomer<^.  The  doud  of  glory  which  the  babe  brings 
^th  it  into  the  world  is  a  good  set  of  instincts,  which 
'  dispose  it  to  accept  moral  and  intellectual  truths,  — 
not  the  truths  themselves.  And  too  many  children 
come  into  life  trailing  after  them  clouds  which  are 
anything  but  clouds  of  glory. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  when  Emerson  pro- 
claimed the  new  doctrine,  — new  to  his  young  disci- 
ples, —  of  planting  themselves  on  their  instincts, 
consulting  their  own  spiritual  light  for  guidance,  — 
trusting  to  intuition,  without  reference  to  any  other 
authority,  he  opened  the  door  to  extravagances  in  any 
unbalanced  minds,  if  such  there  were,  which  listened 
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to  liis  teaolimgs.  Too  rnnoh  was  expected  out  of  the 
months  of  babes  and  snoklings.  The  children  shut  np 
by  Psammetichus  got  as  &r  as  one  word  in  their  ero- 
Intion  of  an  original  language,  but  bekhos  was  a  Teiy 
small  contribution  towards  a  complete  yocabularj. 
^The  Dial  "was  well  charged  with  intuitions,  but 
there  was  too  much  vagueness,  incoherence,  aspiration 
without  energy,  effort  without  inspiration,  to  satisfy 
those  who  were  looking  for  a  new  revelation. 

The  gospel  of  intuition  proved  to  be  practically  no- 
thing more  or  less  than  this:  a  new  manifesto  of  in-   ^^' 
tellectual  and  spiritual  independence.    It  was  no  great 
discovery  that  we  see  many  things  as  truths  which 
we  cannot  prove.     But  it  was  a  great  impulse  to        .^  ^ . «,   cA 
thought,  a  great  advance  in  the  attitude  of  our  think-  -  \^^*  < ' 

ing  community,  when  the  profoundly  devout  religious 
free-thinker  took  the  ground  of  the  undevout  and  ir- 
religious free-thinker,  and  calmly  asserted  and  peace- 
ably established  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  individ- 
ual to  weigh  the  universe,  its  laws  and  its  legends,  in 
his  own  balance,  without  fear  of  authority,  or  names, 
or  institutions. 

All  this  brought  its  dangers  with  it,  like  other 
movements  of  emancipation.  For  the  Fay  ce  que 
voudraa  of  the  revellers  of  Medmenham  Abbey  was 
substituted  the  new  motto,  Pense  ee  que  voudtcte. 
There  was  an  intoxication  in  this  newly  proclaimed 
evangel  which  took  hold  of  some  susceptible  natures 
and  betrayed  itself  in  prose  and  rhyme,  occasionally 
of  the  Bedlam  sort.  Emerson's  disciples  were  never 
accused  of  falling  into  the  more  perilous  snares  of  an- 
tinomianism,  but  he  himself  distinctiy  recognizes  the 
danger  of  it,  and  the  counterbalancing  effect  of  house- 
hold life,  with  its  curtain  lectures  and  other  benign 
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influenoeB*  Extrayagaaoes  of  opmion  cnze  tibem- 
aebres.  Tone  wore  off  the  effects  of  tlie  harmless  de- 
banoh,  and  restored  the  giddy  revellers  to  the  r^- 
men  oi  sober  thought,  as  reformed  spiritiial  inebriates. 

Such  were  some  of  the  incidental  effects  of  the  Em- 
ersonian declaration  of  independence*  It  was  followed 
by  a  revolutionary  war  of  opinion  not  yet  ended  or 
at  present  like  to  be.  A  local  outbreak,  if  you  will, 
but  so  was  throwing  the  tea  overboard.  A  provincial 
affidr,  if  the  Bohemian  press  likes  that  term  better, 
but  so  was  the  skirmish  where  the  gun  was  fired  the 
echo  of  which  is  heard  in  every  battle  for  freedom  all 
over  the  world. 

Too  much  has  been  made  of  Emerson's  mysticism. 
y  He  was  an  intellectual  rather  than  an  emotiooial  mys- 
>^  tic,  and  withal  a  cautious  one.  He  never  let  go  the 
string  of  his  ballocm.  He  never  threw  over  all  his 
ballast  of  common  sense  so  as  to  rise  above  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  a  rational  being  could  breathe.  I 
found  in  his  library  William  Law's  edition  of  Jacob 
Behmen.  There  were  all  those  wonderful  diagrams 
over  which  the  reader  may  have  grown  dizzy,  — just 
•nbh  as  one  finds  on  the  walls  of  lunatic  asylums,  — 
evidences  to  all  sane  minds  of  cerebral  strabismus  in 
the  contrivers  of  them.  Emerson  liked  to  lose  himself 
for  a  little  while  in  the  vagaries  of  this  class  of  minds, 
the  dangerous  proximity  of  which  to  insanity  he  knew 
and  has  spoken  of.  He  played  with  the  incommuni- 
cable, the  inconoeivaUe,  die  absolute,  the  antinomies, 
as  he  would  have  played  with  a  bundle  of  jackstraws. 
^Brahma,"  the  poem  which  so  mystified  the  readers 
of  ^The  Atlantic  Monthly^"  was  one  of  his  spiritual 
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diTertiseinents.  To  the  average  Western  mind  it  is 
the  neareet  approach  to  a  Torrioelliaii  Taoamn  of  intel- 
ligibilitjr  that  language  can  pomp  out  of  itself.  If 
^^Bejected  Addresses"  had  not  been  written  half  a 
century  before  Emerson's  poem,  one  would  think  these 
lines  were  certainl j  meant  to  ridicule  and  parody  it : 

''  The  Bong  of  Braham  is  an  Iriflh  howl ; 
Thinkmg  la  but  an  idle  waaie  of  thoaght. 
And  noa£^  ia  erezything  and  eyeiything  is  nought.'' 

Braham,  Hazlitt  might  have  said,  is  so  obyiously  the 
anagram  of  Brahma  that  dulness  itself  could  not  mis* 
take  the  object  intended. 

Of  course  no  one  can  hold  Emerson  responsible  for  ^  ^  ^^  S 
the  ^^Yoga"  doctrine  of  Brahmanism,  which  he  has 
amused  himself  with  putting  in  yerse.  The  oriental 
side  of  Emerson's  nature  delighted  itself  in  these  nar- 
cotic dreams,  bom  in  the  land  of  the  popj^  and  of 
hashish.  They  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  liis  poems, 
but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  construct  a  philos- 
ophy out  of  them.  The  knowledge,  if  knowledge  it 
be,  of  then^sticis  not  transmissible.  It  is  notcumu- 
lative;  it  begins  and  ends  with  the  solitary  dreamer, 
and  the  next  who  follows  him  has  to  build  his  own 
doud-castle  as  if  it  were  the  first  aerial  edifice  that  a 
human  soul  had  ever  constructed. 

Some  passages  of  "Nature,"  "The  Over-Soul,'* 
"The  Sphinx,"  "Uriel,"  iUustrate  sufficiently  this 
mood  of  spiritual  exaltation.  Emerson's  calm  tem- 
perament never  allowed  it  to  reach  the  condition  he 
sometimes  refers  to, — that  of  ecstasy.  The  passage 
in  "Nature"  where  he  says  "I  become  a  transparent 
eyeball"  is  about  as  near  it  as  he  ever  came.  This 
was  almost  too  much  for  some  of  his  admirers  and 
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worshippers.  One  of  Us  most  ardent  and  feithfol 
followers,  whose  gifts  as  an  artist  are  well  known, 
mounted  the  eyeball  on  legs,  and  with  its  oomea  in 
front  for  a  countenance  and  its  optic  nerve  projecting 
behind  as  a  queue,  the  spiritual  cydops  was  shown 
setting  forth  on  his  travels. 

Emerson's  reflections  in  the  ^^  transcendental "  mood 
do  beyond  question  sometimes  irresistibly  suggest  the 
dose  neighborhood  of  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
But  very  near  that  precipitous  border  line  there  is  a 
charmed  r^on  where,  if  the  statelier  growths  of  phi- 
losophy die  out  and  disappear,  the  flowers  of  poetry 
next  the  very  edge  of  the  chasm  have  a  peculiar  and 
mysterious  beauty.  ^^ Uriel"  is  a  poem  which  finds 
^  itself  perilously  near  to  the  gulf  of  unsounded  obscu- 
rity, and  has,  I  doubt  not,  provoked  the  mirth  of  }Kro- 
&ne  readers;  but  read  in  a  lucid  moment,  it  is  just 
obscure  enough  and  just  significant  enough  to  give  the 
voltaic  thrill  which  comes  from  the  sudden  contacts  of 
the  highest  imaginative  conceptions. 

Human  personality  presented  itself  to  Emerson  as 
a  passing  phase  of  universal  being.  Bom  of  the  In- 
finite, to  the  Infinite  it  was  to  return.  Sometimes  he 
treats  his  own  personality  as  interchangeable  with  ob- 
jects in  nature,  — he  would  put  it  off  like  a  garment 
and  clothe  himself  in  the  landscape.  Here  is  a  curi- 
ous extract  from  '^The  Adirondacs,"  in  which  the 
reader  need  not  stop  to  notice  the  parallelism  with 
Byron's  — 

^The  sky  is  changed,  —  and  snoh  a  change  I  O  night 
And  stonn  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondroos  strong." 

Now  Emerson :  — 

«  And  presently  the  sky  is  changed ;  O  world  I 
What  piotozes  and  what  harmonies  are  thine  1 
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The  oloiids  are  rieh  and  daiky  the  air  Mieiiey 

So  like  the  »oul  of  me^  what  if  U  were  met** 

We  find  this  idea  of  oonfnsed  personal  identity  also 
in  a  brief  poem  printed  among  tiie  ^^Translations  "  in 
Emerson's  ^^Poems."  These  are  the  last  two  lines  of 
**The  Flute,  from  Hilali: "  — 

**  Sajingy  Sweetheart  I  the  old  mystery  remains, 
If  I  am  I ;  thou,  tlion  ;  or  thou  art  I  ?  " 

The  same  transfer  of  personality  is  hinted  in  the 
line  of  SheUey's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind:  "  — 

''Be  thou.  Spirit  fleroe. 
My  spirit  I    Be  thoa  me,  impetuous  one  I " 

Onee  more,  how  fearfully  near  the  abyss  of  the  ridi- 
culous I  A  few  drops  of  alcohol  bring  about  a  confu- 
sion of  mind  not  unlike  this  poetical  metempsychosis. 
The  laird  of  Babiamoon  had  been  at  a  dinner  where 
they  gave  him  cheny-brandy  instead  of  port  wine. 
In  driving  home  over  a  wild  tract  of  land  called  Mun- 
rimmon  Moor  his  hat  and  wig  blew  off,  and  his  ser- 
vant gotout  of  the  gigand  broughtthem  to  him.  The 
hat  he  recognized,  but  not  the  wig.  "It 's  no  my  wig, 
Hairy  [Harry],  lad;  it 's  no  my  wig,"  and  he  would 
not  touch  it.  At  last  Harry  lost  his  patience:  "Ye  'd 
better  tak'  it,  sir,  for  there 's  nae  waile  [choice]  o' 
wigs  on  Munrimmon  Moor."  And  in  our  earlier  days 
we  used  to  read  of  .the  bewildered  market-woman, 
whose  JEgo  was  so  obscured  when  she  awoke  from 
her  slumbers  that  she  had  to  leave  the  question  of  her 
personal  identity  to  the  instinct  of  her  four-footed 
companion:  — 

«If  it  be  I,  hell  wag  his  Utde  tail ; 
And  if  it  be  not  I,  he 'U  loudly  bark  and  wan.** 

I  have  not  lost  my  reverence  for  Emerson  in  show- 
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ing  one  of  bis  faaoieB  for  a  moment  in  tbe  dirtoiting 
minor  of  the  ridionlons.  He  would  doubtleas  haye 
smiled  with  me  at  the  refleotion,  for  he  had  a  keen 
sense  of  hmnor.  But  I  take  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
claim a  jesting  remark  about  ^^a  foresmell  of  the  In- 
finite "  which  Mr.  Conway  has  attributed  to  me,  who 
am  innocent  of  all  connection  with  it* 

The  mystic  appeals  to  those  only  who  haTe  an  ear 
for  the  celestial  concords,  as  the  musician  only  appeals 
to  those  who  have  the  special  endowment  whi<^  enables 
them  to  understand  his  compositions.  It  is  not  for 
oiganizations  untuned  to  earthly  music  to  criticise  the 
great  composers,  or  for  those  who  are  deaf  to  spiritual 
harmonies  to  criticise  the  higher  natures  which  lose 
themselyes  in  the  strains  of  divine  contemplation. 
The  bewildered  reader  must  not  forget  that  passage 
of  arms,  previously  mentioned,  between  Plato  and 
Diogenes. 

Emerson  looked  rather  askance  at  Science  in  his 
early  days.  I  remember  that  his  brother  Charles  had 
something  to  say  in  ''The  Harvard  Register''  (1828) 
about  its  disenchantments.  I  suspect  the  prejudice 
may  have  come  partly  from  Wordsworth.  Compare 
this  verse  of  his  with  the  lines  of  Emerson's  which 
follow  it. 

^  Fhysioiaii  art  thou,  one  all  eyes ; 
Philosopher,  a  fingering  8laTe» 
One  that  wonld  peep  and  hotanise 
Upon  his  mother's  grave  ?  " 

Emerson's  lines  are  to  be  found  near  the  end  of  die 
Appendix  in  the  new  edition  of  his  works. 

«  Ffailosophen  are  lined  with  eyes  within, 
And,  heing  so^  the  sage  nnmakes  the  man. 
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In  lore  he  cmnot  thwwfo—  etM<  hii  t«id» ; 
S«Mee  the  fbft  blnih  bM  of«npiMid  his  «liMk, 
He  leeb  it,  intEorerts  his  leemed  eye 
To  eateh  the  onoonseioos  heart  in  the  TSiy  act. 
£Bs  mother  died, — the  only  friend  he  had, — 
Some  tears  escaped,  bat  his  philosoph j. 
Coached  like  a  cat,  sat  watching  dose  behind 
And  throttled  all  his  passion     Is 't  not  like 
Hist  deril-spider  that  deroars  her  mate 
Scarce  freed  from  her  embraces  ? '^ 

The  Bame  feeling  comes  out  in  the  Poem  ^^Blight,'' 
where  he  says  the  ^young  scholars  who  inyade  onr 
hills" 

''Lore  not  the  flower  they  plnck,  and  know  it  not. 
And  all  their  botany  is  Latin  names ; '^ 

and  in  ''The  Walk,"  where  the  ''learned  men"  with 
their  glasses  are  contrasted  with  the  sons  of  Nature, 
—  the  poets  are  no  doubt  meant,  — much  to  the  dis- 
adyantt^  of  the  microscopic  observers.  Emerson's 
mind  was  very  &r  from  being  of  the  scientific  pattern. 
Science  is  quantitative,  — loves  the  foot-rule  and  the 
balance, — methodical,  exhaustive,  indifferent  to  the 
beautiful  as  such.  The  poet  is  curious,  asks  all  man- 
ner of  questions,  and  never  thinks  of  waiting  for  the 
answer,  still  less  of  torturing  Nature  to  get  at  it.  Em- 
erson wonders,  for  instance,  — 

**Whj  Natare  loves  the  nnmber  five,'' 

but  leaves  his  note  of  interrogation  without  troubling 
himself  any  farther.  He  must  have  picked  up  some 
woodcraft  and  a  littie  botany  from  Thoreau,  and  a 
few  chemical  notions  from  his  brother-in-law.  Dr. 
Jackson,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  discovery 
of  artificial  antesthesia.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
genial  companionship  of  Agassiis,  who  united  with  his 
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soientifio  genius,  learning,  and  renown,  most  delight- 
ful social  qnalitieB,  gave  him  a  kinder  feeling  to  men 
of  science  and  their  pnrsnits  than  he  had  entertained 
before  that  great  master  came  among  ns.  At  any  rate 
he  avails  himself  of  the  ihcts  drawn  from  their  spe- 
cialties without  scruple  when  they  will  serve  lus  turn. 
But  he  loves  the  poet  always  better  than  the  scientific 
student  of  nature.  In  his  Preface  to  the  Poems  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Channing,  he  says:  — 

^Here  is  a  natoralist  who  sees  the  flower  and  the  bud 
with  a  poet's  cariosity  and  awe,  and  does  not  count  the 
stamens  in  the  aster,  nor  the  feathers  in  the  wood-thraah, 
but  rests  in  the  surprise  and  affection  they  awake.'' 

This  was  Emerson's  own  instinctive  attitude  to  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Emerson's  jtjiSLis  epigrammatic,  incisive,  authori- 
tative, sometimes  quaint,  never  obscure,  except  when 
he  is  handling  nebulous  subjects.  His  paragraphs  are 
full  of  britde  sentences  that  break  apartand  are  inde- 
pend^ot  units,  like  the  fragments  of  a  ooral  colony. 
His  imagery  is  frequentiy  daring,  leaping  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  special  to  the  general 
and  universal,  and  vice  veraa^  with  a  bound  that  is  like 
a  flight.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  his  pleasing 
audacities:  — 

^There  is  plenty  of  wild  asote  and  carbon  unappro- 
priated, but  it  is  nao£^t  till  we  have  made  it  up  into 
loaves  and  soup." 

'^He  arrives  at  the  sea-shore  and  a  sumptaoas  ship 
has  floored  and  carpeted  for  him  the  stormy  Atlantic." 

^'If  we  weave  a  yard  of  tape  in  all  humility  and  as 
well  as  we  can,  long  hereafter  we  shall  see  it  was  no  cot- 
ton tape  at  all,  but  some  galaxy  which  we  braided,  and 
that  the  threads  were  Time  and  Nature." 
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^Tapping  the  tempeet  for  a  little  ride  wind.^ 
^The  locomothre  and  the  steamboat,    like  enonnooi 
■hnttlefl,   shoot   every  day  acroM  the   thousand   Tarions 
threads  of  national  descent  and  employment  and  bind 
them  fast  in  one  web." 

He  is  fond  of  certain  arohaiBms  and  unnsoal  phrases. 
He  likes  the  expression  ^^ mother-wit,"  which  he  finds 
in  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  and  other  old 
writers.  He  often  uses  the  word  ^^  husband "  in  its 
earlier  sense  of  economist.  His  use  of  the  word 
^^hanghty  "  is  so  fitting,  and  it  sounds  so  nobly  from 
his  lips,  that  we  could  wish  its  employment  were  for- 
bidden henceforth  to  voices  which  vulgarize  it.  But 
his  special,  constitutional  word  is  ^^fine,"  meaning 
something  like  dainty,  as  Shakespeare  uses  it,  —  ^^my 
dainty  Ariel,''  —  ^^fine  Ariel."  It  belongs  to  his  habit 
of  mind  and  body  as  ^fidnt"  and  ^^swoon"  belong  to 
Keats.  This  word  is  one  of  the  ear-marks  by  which 
Emerson's  imitators  are  easily  recognized.  ^^Melio- 
ration "  is  another  favorite  word  of  Emerson's.  A 
clairvoyant  could  spell  out  some  of  his  most  character- 
istic traits  by  the  aid  of  his  use  of  these  three  words; 
his  inborn  &stidiousness,  subdued  and  kept  out  of 
sight  by  his  large  charity  and  his  good  breeding, 
showed  itself  in  his  liking  for  the  word  ^^hanghty ; " 
his  exquirite  delicacy  by  his  fondness  for  the  word 
^^fine,"  with  acertain  shade  of  meaning;  his  optimism 
in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  ^^melioration." 

We  must  not  find  &ult  with  his  semi-detached  sen- 
tences until  we  quarrel  with  Solomon  and  criticise  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  ^^ point  and  surprise" 
which  he  speaks  of  as  characterizing  the  slyle  of  Flu- 
taroh  belong  eminently  to  his  own.  His  fertility  of 
illustrative  imagery  is  very  great.     His  images  are 
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noble,  or,  if  bonowed  from  Inmible  objeetB,  ennoHed 
by  his  banrfling.  He  thrawB  Us  rojal  robe  over  a 
inillring-gtool  and  it  beeomeB  a  tliiooe.  Bat  chiefly 
he  chooses  objects  of  comparison  grand  in  themselTes. 
He  deals  with  the  elements  at  first  hand.  Snch  deU- 
Cftoj  of  treatment,  with  snch  breadth  and  force  of 
elBFect,  is  hard  to  match  anywhere,  and  we  know  him 
by  his  style  at  sight.  It  is  as  when  the  di^  fingers 
of  a  giri  touch  the  keys  of  some  mighty  and  many- 
voiced  organ,  and  send  its  thonders  roUhig  along  the 
aisles  and  startling  the  stained  windows  of  a  great 
cadiedraL  We  have  seen  him  as  an  nnpretending 
lecturer.  We  foUow  him  ronnd  as  he  ^peddles  out 
all  the  wit  he  can  gather  from  Time  or  from  Natore,** 
and  we  find  that  ^he  has  changed  his  nuuket  cart  into 
a  chariot  of  the  smi,''and  is  carrying  about  the  mom- 
ing  light  as  merchandise. 

Emerson  was  as  l^^aL  an  AmOTican,  as  thorough 
a  New  Englander,  as  home-loving  a  citizen,  as  ever 
'  lived.  He  arraigned  his  comitiymen  sharply  for  their 
&ults.  Mr.  Arnold  made  one  string  of  his  epithets 
familiar  to  all  of  ns,  —  ^^This  great,  intelligent,  sen- 
snal,  and  avaridoas  America.''  This  was  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Garlyle.  In  his  essay,  ^Works  and 
Days,"  he  is  quite  as  outspoken:  ^This  mendicant 
America,  this  curious,  peering,  itinerant,  imitative 
America."  ^I  see  plainly,"  he  says,  ^that  our  so- 
ciety is  as  bigoted  to  the  respectabilities  of  religion 
and  education  as  yours."  ^The  war,"  he  says,  ^gave 
back  integrity  to  this  erring  and  immoral  nation." 
AH  his  life  long  he  recognized  the  faults  and  errors 
of  the  new  civilization.  All  his  life  long  he  labored 
diligentiy  and  lovingly  to  correct  tiiem.    To  the  dark 
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pioplieoieB  of  Cariyle,  wluoh  oune  wiiKxig  to  Uiii 
aoroBB  ihe  ocean,  he  answered  with  oyer  hopefal  and 
oheerful  anticipations.  ^^Here,"  he  said,  in  w<»ds  I 
haTB  already  borrowed,  ^^is  the  home  of  man — here 
is  the  prcnnise  of  a  new  and  more  exoeUent  sodal  state 
than  history  has  recorded." 

Snoh  a  man  as  Emerson  belongs  to  no  one  town  or 
province  or  continent;  he  is  the  common  property  of 
mankind;  and  yet  we  love  to  think  of  him  as  br^^th- 
ing  the  same  air  and  treading  the  same  soil  that  we 
and  our  fathers  and  our  children  have  breathed  and 
trodden.  So  it  pleases  ns  to  think  how  fondly  he  re- 
membered his  birthplace;  and  by  the  side  of  Frank- 
lin's bequest  to  his  native  city  we  treasure  that  golden 
verse  of  Emerson's :  — 

^  A  bletnng  through  the  mges  thus 
Shield  all  thy  100&  and  towers  I 

GrOn  WITU  THE  FaTHKBS,  SO  WTTH  XJSy 

Thoa  darling  town  of  oon  I** 

Emerson    sympathized  with  all    generous  public    ., 
movements,  but  he  was  not  fond  of  working  in  assooi-     j 
ations,  though  he  liked  well  enough  to  attend  their     \ 
meetings  as  a  listener  and  looker-on.     His  study  was    J 
his  workshop,  and  he  preferred  to  labor  in  solitude. 
When  he  became  famous  he  paid  the  penalty  of  celeb- 
rity in  frequent  interruptions  by  those  ^^devastators 
of  the  day  "  who  sought  him  in  his  quiet  retreat.    His 
courtesy  and  kindness  to  his  visitors  were  uniform  and 
remarkable.     Poets  who  come  to  recite  their  verses 
and  reformers  who  come  to  explain  their  projects  are 
among  the  most  formidable  of  earthly  visitations. 
Emerson  accepted  his  martyrdom  with  meek  submis- 
sion; it  was  a  martyrdom  in  detail,  but  collectively 
its  petty  tortures  might  have  satisfied  a  roasonablo 
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mqaisttor  as  the  pnninhmfnit  of  a  moderate  beresy. 
Except  in  that  one  phraee  above  quoted,  he  never  com- 
plained of  his  social  oppressors,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
in  his  writings.  His  perfect  amiability  was  one  of  his 
most  striking  characteristics,  and  in  a  nature  fasti- 
dious as  was  his  in  its  whole  organization,  it  implied  a 
self-command  worthy  of  admiration. 

The  natural  puriiy  and  elevation  of  Emerson's  char- 
acter show  themselves  in  all  that  he  writes.  His  life 
corresponded  to  the  ideal  we  form  of  him  from  his 
writings.  This  it  was  which  made  him  invulnerable 
amidst  all  the  fierce  conflicts  his  gentle  words  excited. 
His  white  shield  was  so  spotless  that  the  least  scrupu- 
lous combatants  did  not  like  to  leave  their  defacing 
marks  upon  it.  One  would  think  he  was  protected  by 
some  superstition  like  that  which  Voltaire  refers  to  as 
existing  about  Boileau,  — 

^Ne  disons  pas  mal  de  Nicolaa, — oela  parte  malhenr.'' 

(Don't  let  us  abuse  Nicolas,  —  it  brings  ill  luck.) 
The  cooped-up  dogmatists  whose  very  citadel  of  belief 
he  was  attacking,  and  who  had  their  hot  water  and 
boiling  pitch  and  flaming  brimstone  ready  for  the  as- 
sailants of  their  outer  defences,  withheld  ^eir  missiles 
from  him,  and  even  sometimes,  in  a  movement  of  in- 
voluntary human  sympatic,  sprinkled  him  with  rose- 
water.  His  position  in  our  Puritan  New  England 
was  in  some  respects  like  that  of  Bums  in  Presbyte- 
rian Scotland.  The  dour  Scotch  ministers  and  elders 
could  not  cage  their  minstrel,  and  they  could  not  dip 
his  wings;  and  so  they  let  this  morning  lark  rise 
above  their  theological  mists,  and  sing  to  them  at 
heaven's  gate,  until  he  had  softened  all  their  hearts 
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and  might  nestle  in  their  bosoms  and  find  his  peroh 
on  ^^ihe  big  ha'  bible,"  if  he  would,  — and  as  he  did. 
So  did  the  mnsio  of  Emerson's  words  and  life  steal 
into  the  hearts  of  our  stem  New  England  theologians, 
and  soften  them  to  a  temper  which  would  have  seemed 
treasonable  weakness  to  their  stiff -kneed  forefathers. 
When  a  man  lives  a  life  oommended  by  all  the  Chris- 
.Xtian  virtues,  enlightened  persons  are  not  so  apt  to 
cavil  at  his  particular  beliefs  or  unbeliefs  as  in  former 
generations.  We  do,  however,  wish  to  know  what 
are  the  convictions  of  any  such  persons  in  matters  of 
highest  interest  about  which  there  is  so  much  honest 
difference  of  opinion  in  this  age  of  deep  and  anxious 
and  devout  religious  scepticism. 

It  was  a  very  wise  and  a  very  prudent  course  which 
was  taken  by  Simonides,  when  he  was  asked  by  his 
imperial  master  to  give  him  his  ideas  about  the  Deity.  , 
He  begged  for  a  day  to  consider  the  question,  but 
when  the  time  came  for  his  answer  he  wanted  two  days 
more,  and  at  the  end  of  these,  four  days.  In  short, 
the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  he  found  him- 
self perplexed. 

The  name  most  frequently  applied  to  Emerson's 
fi>rm  of  belief  is  Pantheism.  How  many  persons  who 
shudder  at  the  sound  of  this  word  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  that  doctrine  and  their  own  professed 
belief  in  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deiiy? 

Theodore  Parker  explained  Emerson's  position,  as 
he  understood  it,  in  an  article  in  ^^The  Massachusetts 
Quarterly  Beview."  I  borrow  this  quotation  from 
Mr.  Cooke:  — 

"He  has  an  absolute  confidence  in  God.  He  has  been 
foolishly  aoeused  of  Pantheism,  which  sinks  (3od  in  na- 
ture, bat  no  man  is  farther  from  it.    He  never  sinks 
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God  in  man;  he  does  not  slop  with  the  law,  in : 
moralsy  bat  goes  to  the  Law-giver;  yet  prohaUy  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  for  him  to  give  his  definition  of  God,  as 
it  would  be  for  most  gnuinates  at  Andover  or  Cam- 
bridge." 

We  read  in  his  essay,  "Self-Belianoe:" — 

''This  is  the  ultimate  fact  which  we  so  quickly  reach 
on  this,  as  on  OTeiy  t<^ic,  the  resolution  of  all  into  the 
ever-blessed  One.  Self-existence  is  the  attribute  of  the 
Supreme  Cause,  and  it  constitutes  the  measure  of  good  by 
the  degree  in  which  it  enters  into  all  lower  forms." 

The  ''ever-blessed  One"  of  Emerson  oonesponds 
to  the  Father  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
"Over-Soul"  of  Emerson  is  that  aspect  of  Deity 
which  is  known  to  theology  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus 
was  for  him  a  divine  manifestation,  but  only  as  other 
great  human  souls  have  been  in  all  ages  and  are 
to-day.  He  was  willing  to  be  called  a  Christian  just 
as  he  was  willing  to  be  called  a  Flatonist. 

Explanations  are  apt  not  to  explain  mnch  in  deal- 
ing ¥dth  subjects  like  this.  "Canst  thou  by  search- 
ing find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  ont  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection? "  But  on  certain  great  points  no- 
thing oould  be  clearer  than  the  teaching  of  Emerson. 
He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influx  as  sin- 
oerely  as  any  Calvinist  or  Swedenborgian.  His  views 
as  to  fate,  or  the  determining  oonditions  of  the  ohar- 
acter,  brought  him  near  enough  to  the  doctrine  of  pe- 
destination  to  make  him  afraid  of  its  oonsequences, 
and  led  him  to  enter  a  caveat  against  any  denial  of 
the  self-governing  power  of  the  will. 

His  creed  was  a  brief  one,  but  he  carried  it  every- 
where with  him.  In  all  he  did,  in  all  he  said,  and, 
so  &r  as  all  outward  signs  oould  show,  in  all  his 
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dioii^^ito,  the  indwellmg  Spirit  mui  las  light  and 
guide;  tbrongli  all  natoie  he  looked  up  to  nature's 
God;  and  if  he  did  not  worship  the  ^man  Christ 
Jesus"  as  the  chnrohes  of  Christendom  have  done,  he 
followed  his  footsteps  so  nearly  that  our  good  Metho- 
dist, Father  Taylor,  spoke  of  him  as  more  like  Christ 
than  any  man  1:^  had  known. 

Emerson  was  in  friendly  relations  with  many  clergy- 
men of  the  ohnroh  from  whioh  he  had  parted.  Since 
he  left  the  pulpit,  the  lesson,  not  of  tolerance,  for  that 
word  is  an  insult  as  applied  by  one  set  of  weU-behaved 
people  to  another,  not  of  charity,  for  that  implies  an 
impertinent  assumption,  but  of  good  feeling  on  the 
part  of  divergent  sects  and  their  ministers,  has  been 
taught  and  learned  as  never  before.  Their  official 
Confessions  of  Faith  make  far  less  difference  in  their 
human  sentiments  and  relations  than  they  did  even 
half  a  century  ago.  These  ancient  creeds  are  handed 
along  down,  to  be  kept  in  their  phials  with  their 
stoppers  fast,  as  attar  of  rose  is  kept  in  its  little  bot- 
tles; they  are  not  to  be  opened  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  so  long  as  thcdr  perfume — the  odor  of 
sanctity — is  diffused  from  the  carefully  treasured 
leceptades,  — perhaps  even  longer  than  that. 

Out  of  the  endless  opinions  as  to  the  significance 
and  final  outcome  of  Emerson's  religious  teachings  I 
will  select  two  as  typicaL 

Dr.  William  Hague,  long  the  honored  minister 
of  a  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  where  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  friendly  acquaintance  vnth  him,  has  written 
a  thoughtful,  amiable  paper  on  Emerson,  which  he 
read  before  the  New  York  G-enealogicaland  Biograph- 
ical Society.  This  essay  closes  with  the  following 
sentence:  — 
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^TIniB  to-dajy  wfaOe  mmiiigy  as  at  the  begimdngy  orer 
the  wo^  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emeraon,  we  leeognue  now  as 
erer  his  imperial  genius  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  writers; 
at  the  same  time^  his  life  work,  as  a  whole,  tested  by  its 
supreme  ideal,  its  method  and  its  froitage,  shows  also  a 
great  waste  of  power,  verifying  the  saying  of  Jesos  touch- 
ing the  harvest  of  hnman   life:  'Hb  that  oatherbth 

VOT  WITH   MB  8CATTEKETH   ABBOAD.'** 

^Bnt  when  Dean  Stanley  returned  from  America,  it 
waste  report,**  says  Mr.  Conway  (^Maemillan,"  Jmie, 
1879),  ^that  religion  had  there  passed  throng  an  evo- 
lation  from  Edwards  to  Emerson,  and  that  <the  genial 
atmos^iere  which  Emerson  has  done  so  mnch  to  promote 
is  shared  by  all  the  chnrches  equally.'  ^ 

What  is  this  ^genial  atmosphere ''but  the  very  spirit 
of  Christianity?  The  good  Baptist  minister's  essay 
is  full  of  it.  He  comes  asking  what  has  beoome  of 
Emerson's  ^^ wasted  power"  and  lamenting  his  lack  of 
^fruitage,"  and  lol  he  bimself  has  so  ripened  and 
mellowed  in  that  same  Emersonian  air  that  the  tree 
to  whicb  he  belongs  would  hardly  know  him.  The 
dose-communion  clergyman  handles  the  arch-heretio 
as  tenderly  as  if  he  were  the  nursing  mother  of  a  new 
in&nt  Messiah.  A  few  generations  ago  this  preacher 
of  a  new  gospel  would  have  been  burned;  a  little 
later  he  would  have  been  tried  and  imprisoned;  less 
than  fifty  years  ago  he  was  called  infidel  and  atheist; 
names  which  are  &8t  becoming  relinqmshed  to  the  in- 
tellectual half-breeds  who  sometimes  find  their  way 
into  pulpits  and  the  so-called  religious  periodicals. 

It  is  not  within  our  best-fenced  churches  and  creeds 
that  the  self-goYeming  American  is  like  to  find  the 
religious  freedom  which  the  Concord  prophet  asserted 
with  the  strength  of  Luther  and  the  sweetness  of  Me- 
lancthon,  and  which  the  sovereign  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
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will  surety  obdm.    Milton  mm  oiity  tbe  preounor  of 
Emenon  when  he  wrote:  — 

^Neither  is  Grod  appointed  and  confined ,  where  and 
ont  of  what  place  these  his  chosen  shall  be  first  heard  to 
speak;  for  he  sees  not  as  man  sees,  chooses  not  as  man 
chooses,  lest  we  should  doTote  ourselves  again  to  set 
places  and  assemblies,  and  outward  callings  of  men, 
planting  our  faith  one  while  in  the  old  convocation  house, 
and  another  while  in  the  Chapel  at  Westminster,  when 
all  the  faith  and  religion  that  shall  be  there  canonized  is 
not  sufficient  without  plain  convincement,  and  the  charity 
of  patient  instruction,  to  supple  the  least  bruise  of  con- 
science, to  edify  the  meanest  Christian  who  desires  to 
walk  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter  of  human  trust, 
for  all  the  number  of  voices  that  can  be  there  made ;  no, 
though  Harry  the  Seventh  himself  there,  with  all  his 
liege  tombs  about  him,  should  lend  their  voices  from  the 
dead,  to  swell  their  number." 

The  best  evidenoe  of  the  effect  prodnced  by  Emer- 
son's  writings  and  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  attention 
he  has  reoeived  from  biographers  and  critios.  The 
ground  upon  which  I  have  ventured  was  already  oc- 
onpied  by  three  considerable  Memoirs.  Mr.  Oeorge 
Willis  Cooke's  elaborate  work  is  remarkable  for  its 
careful  and  thorough  analysis  of  Emerson's  teachings. 
Mr.  Moncure  Daniel  Conway's  ^Emerson  at  Home 
and  Abroad  "  is  a  lively  picture  of  its  subject  by  one 
long  and  well  acquainted  vrith  him.  Mr.  Alexander 
Ireland's  ^^Biographical  Sketch"  brings  together^ 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  as  well  as  from  his 
own  recollections,  the  facts  of  Emerson's  history  and 
the  comments  of  those  whose  opinions  were  best  worth 
reproducing.  I  must  refer  to  this  volume  for  a  bibli- 
ography of  the  various  works  and  essays  of  which 
Emerson  furnished  the  subject. 
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Eram  the  days  when  Mr.  Whipple  «ttraefeed  the  at- 
tention of  onr  intelligent  but  nnawakened  reading 
commnnity^  by  his  discriminating  and  appreciative 
criticisms  of  Emerson's  lectures,  and  Mr.  Lowell 
drew  the  portrait  of  the  New  England  ^^Flotinus- 
Montaigne"  in  his  brilliant  ''FaUe  for  Critics/'  to 
the  recent  essays  of  Mr.  Mattiiew  Arnold,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman,  Emerson's  writings  have  famished 
one  of  the  most  enduring  pUces  de  riaistance  at  the 
critical  tables  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

He  early  won  the  admiration  of  distinguished  Eu- 
ropean thinkers  and  writers:  Carlyle  accepted  his 
friendship  and  his  disinterested  services;  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  fully  recognized  his  genius  and  sounded  his 
praises;  MSss  Bremer  fixed  her  sharp  eyes  on  him  and 
pronounced  him  ^^a  noble  man;"  Professor  l^dall 
found  the  inspiration  of  his  life  in  Emerson's  fresh 
thought;  and  Mr.  Arnold,  who  clipped  his  medals 
reverentiy  but  unsparingly,  confessed  them  to  be  oE 
pure  gold,  even  while  he  questioned  whether  they 
would  pass  current  with  posterity.  He  found  discern- 
ing critics  in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland.  Better 
than  all  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 
They  who  repeat  the  saying  that  "a  prophet  is  not 
witlKmt  honor  save  in  his  own  countiy  "  will  find  an 
exception  to  its  truth  in  the  case  of  Emerson.  Bead 
the  impressive  words  spoken  at  his  funeral  by  his  fel- 
low-townsman. Judge  Hoar;  read  the  glowing  tributes 
of  three  of  Concord's  poets,  —  Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  Chan- 
ning,  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  — and  it  will  appear  plainly 
enough  that  he,  whose  fame  had  gone  out  into  all  the 
earth,  was  most  of  all  believed  in,  honored,  beloved, 
lamented,  in  the  littie  village  circle  that  centred  about 
his  own  fireside. 
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It  is  a  not  uninteresting  qneBti0n  whetlier  Emerton 
has  bequeathed  to  the  langoage  any  essay  or  poem 
which  will  resist  the  flow  of  time  like  ^the  adamant 
of  Shakespeare,''  and  remain  a  olassio  like  the  Essays 
of  AddiBon  or  Gray's  £l^;y.  It  is  a  &r  more  impor- 
tant question  whether  his  thought  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  his  day  and  generation,  so  that  it  modified 
the  higher  intelleotual,  moral,  and  religious  Uf  e  of  his 
time,  and,  as  a  neoessary  consequence,  those  of  suo« 
ceeding  ages.  Corpora  non  ctgvnt  nisi  BohOa^  and 
ideas  must  be  dissolved  and  taken  up  as  well  as  ma« 
terial  substances  before  they  can  act.  ^^That  which 
then  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die,"  or  rather 
lose  the  form  with  which  it  was  sown.  Eight  stanias 
of  four  lines  each  have  made  the  author  of  ^The  Bur- 
ial of  Sir  John  Moore"an  immortal,  and  endowed  the 
language  with  a  classic,  perfect  as  the  most  finished 
cameo.  But  what  is  the  gift  of  a  mourning  ring  to 
the  bequest  of  a  perpetual  annuity?  How  many  lives 
have  melted  into  the  history  of  their  time,  as  the  gold 
was  lost  in  Corinthian  brass,  leaving  no  separate 
monumental  trace  of  their  infiuence,  but  adding 
weight  and  color  and  worth  to  the  age  of  which  they 
formed  a  part  and  the  generations  that  came  after 
ihemi  We  can  dare  to  predict  of  Emerson,  in  the 
words  of  his  old  friend  and  disciple,  Mr.  Cranch:  — 

'^The  wise  will  know  thee  and  the  good  will  lore. 
The  age  to  eome  will  feel  th j  impieM  giren 
In  all  that  lifts  the  zaoe  a  step  above 
Itself,  and  stamps  it  with  the  seal  of  heaven." 

It  seems  to  us,  to-day,  that  Emerson's  best  literary 
work  in  prose  and  verse  must  live  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage lasts;  but  whether  it  live  or  fade  from  memory, 
the  influence  of  his  great  and  noble  life,  and  the  spoken 
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and  written  worcLs  which  were  its  exponents,  blends, 
indestructible,  with  the  enduring  elements  of  civiliia- 
tion. 

It  is  not  irreverent,  bat  eminently  fitting,  to  com- 
pare any  singularly  pure  and  virtoons  life  with  that 
of  the  great  exemplar  in  whose  footsteps  Christend<mi 
professes  to  follow.  The  time  was  when  the  divine 
authority  of  his  gospel  rested  chiefly  upcm  the  mira* 
des  he  is  reported  to  have  wrought.  As  the  faith  in 
tiiese  exceptions  to  the  general  laws  of  the  universe 
diminished,  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  He  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  were  more 
largely  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  his  divine  mission. 
Now,  when  a  comparison  of  these  teachings  with  those 
of  other  religious  leaders  is  thought  by  many  to  have 
scnnewhat;  lessened  the  force  of  this  argument,  the  life 
of  the  sinless  and  self -devoted  servant  of  God  and 
friend  of  man  is  appealed  to  as  the  last  and  convincing 
proof  that  he  was  an  immediate  manifestation  of  the 
Divinity. 

Judged  by  his  life,  Emerson  comes  very  near  our 
best  ideal  of  humanity*  He  was  bom  too  late  for  the 
trial  of  the  cross  or  the  stake,  or  even  the  jail.  But 
the  penalty  of  having  an  opinion  of  his  own  and  ex- 
pressing it  was  a  serious  one,  and  he  accepted  it  as 
cheerfully  as  any  of  Queen  Muy's  martyrs  accepted 
his  fiery  baptism.  Hh  faith  was  too  large  and  too 
deep  for  the  f ormul»  he  found  built  into  the  pulpit, 
and  he  was  too  honest  to  cover  up  his  doubts  under 
the  flowing  vestments  of  a  sacred  calling.  His  writ- 
ings, whether  in  prose  or  verse,  are  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, but  his  manhood  was  the  underlying  quality 
which  gave  them  their  true  value.     It  was  in  virtue 
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of  this  that  his  rare  genius  acted  on  so  many  minds 
as  a  trumpet  call,  to  awaken  them  to  the  meaning  and 
the  privileges  of  this  earthly  existence,  with  all  its  in- 
finite promise.  No  matter  of  what  he  wrote  or  spoke, 
his  words,  his  tones,  his  looks,  carried  the  evidence  of 
a  sincerity  which  pervaded  them  all  and  was  to  his 
eloquence  and  poetry  like  the  water  of  crystallization; 
without  which  they  would  effloresce  into  mere  rhetoric. 
He  shaped  an  ideal  for  the  commonest  life,  he  pro- 
posed an  object  to  the  humblest  seeker  after  truth. 
I^x>k  for  b^mty  in  the  world  around  you,  he  said, 
and  you  shall  see  it  everywhere.  Look  within,  with 
pure  eyes  and  simple  trust,  and  you  shall  find  the 
Deity  mirrored  in  your  own  soul.  Trust  yourself 
because  you  trust  tlie  voice  of  Qod  in  your  inmost 
consciousness. 

There  are  living  organisms  so  transparent  that  we 
can  see  their  hearts  beating  and  their  blood  flowing 
through  their  glassy  tissues.  So  transparent  was  the 
life  of  Emerson;  so  clearly  did  the  true  nature  of  the 
man  show  through  it.  What  he  taught  others  to  be, 
he  was  himself.  His  deep  and  sweet  humanity  won 
him  love  and  reverence  everywhere  among  those  whose 
natures  were  capable  of  responding  to  the  highest 
manifestations  of  character.  Here  and  there  a  nar- 
row-eyed sectary  may  have  avoided  or  spoken  ill  of 
him;  but  if  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man  had  wan- 
dered from  door  to  door  in  New  England  as  of  old  in 
Palestine,  we  can  well  believe  that  one  of  the  thresh- 
olds which  '^those  blessed  feef  would  have  crossed, 
to  hallow  and  receive  its  wekH>me,  would  have  been 
that  of  the  lovely  and  quiet  home  of  Emerson. 
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NOTE. 

The  Memoir  here  given  to  the  pnblie  is  hased  on  a  hiogiaphi- 
eal  sketch  prepared  bj  the  writer  at  the  reqaest  of  the  Maasa- 
choaetts  Historical  Society  for  its  Proceedings.  The  qoestuHis 
inyolying  oontrorersies  into  which  the  Society  could  noi  feel 
called  to  enter  are  treated  at  considerable  length  in  the  following 
pages.  Many  details  are  also  given  which  woold  hare  carried 
the  paper  written  for  the  Society  beyond  the  costomary  limits  of 
snch  tribntes  to  the  memory  of  its  deceased  membera.  It  is  still 
bat  an  oatline  which  may  serve  a  present  need  and  perhaps  be 
of  some  assistance  to  a  future  biogn^her. 
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1814-1827.    To  -ffir.  13. 
Birth  and  Earlj  Yean. 

John  Motlet,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Memoir,  came  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  century  from  Belfast  in  Ireland  toFalmonth,  now 
Portland,  in  the  District,  now  the  State  of  Maine. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  ten  children,  four  of 
the  first  marriage  and  six  of  the  last.  Thomas,  the 
youngest  son  by  his  first  wife,  married  Emma,  a 
daughter  of  John  Wait,  the  first  Sheriff  of  Cumber- 
land County  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Two  of  their  seven  sons,  Thomas  and  Ed- 
ward, removed  from  Portland  to  Boston  in  1802  and 
established  themselves  as  partners  in  commercial 
business,  continuing  united  and  prosperous  for  nearly 
half  a  century  before  the  firm  was  dissolved. 

The  earlier  records  of  New  England  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  an  incident  which  deserves  mention  as 
showing  how  the  historian's  life  was  saved  by  a  quick- 
witted handmaid,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
he  was  bom.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1708,  the 
French  and  Indians  from  Canada  made  an  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts.     Thirty  or 
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forty  persons  were  slaughtered,  and  many  others  were 
carried  captiye  into  Canada. 

The  minister  of  the  town,  Bey.  Benjamin  Bolfe, 
was  killed  by  a  bullet  through  the  door  of  his  house. 
Two  of  his  daughters,  Mary,  aged  thirteen,  and  Eliza- 
beth, aged  nine,  were  sleeping  in  a  room  with  the 
maid-servant,  Hagar.  When  Hagar  heard  the  whoop 
of  the  savages  she  seized  the  children,  ran  with  them 
into  the  cellar,  and,  after  concealing  them  under  two 
large  washtubs,  hid  herself.  The  Indians  ransacked 
the  cellar,  but  missed  the  prey.  Elizabeth,  the 
younger  of  the  two  girls,  grew  up  and  married  the 
Bey.  Samuel  Checkley,  first  minister  of  the  ^New 
South*'  Church,  Boston.  Her  son.  Bey.  Samuel 
Checkley,  Junior,  was  minister  of  the  Second  Church, 
and  his  successor.  Bey.  John  Lothrop,  or  Lathrop, 
as  it  was  more  commonly  spelled,  married  his  daugh- 
ter. Dr.  Lothrop  was  great-grandson  of  Bey.  John 
Lothrop,  of  Scituate,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
England  for  nonconformity.  The  Checkleys  were 
from  Preston  Capes,  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
name  is  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  Chicheles 
or  Chichleys,  a  well-known  Northamptonshire  family* 

Thomas  Motley  married  Anna,  daughter  of  the 
Bey.  John  Lothrop,  granddaughter  of  the  Bey.  Sam- 
uel Checkley,  Junior,  the  two  ministers  mentioned 
above,  both  honored  in  their  day  and  generation. 
Eight  children  were  bom  of  this  marriage,  of  whom 
four  are  still  living. 

John  Lothbop  Motlet,  the  second  of  these  chil- 
dren, was  bom  in  Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1814.  A  mem- 
ber of  his  family  gives  a  most  pleasing  and  interest- 
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ing  piotiiie,  from  his  own  reoolleotions  and  from  what 
lu8  mother  told  him,  of  the  childhood  which  was  to 
develop  into  such  rich  maturity.  The  boy  was  rather 
delicate  in  organization,  and  not  much  given  to  out- 
door amusements,  except  skating  and  swimming,  of 
which  last  exercise  he  was  very  fond  in  his  young 
days,  and  in  which  he  excelled.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  never  idle,  but  always  had  a  book  in  his  hand, 
— a  volume  of  poetry  or  one  of  the  novels  of  Scott 
or  Cooper.  His  fondness  for  plays  and  declamation 
is  illustrated  by  the  story  told  by  a  younger  brother, 
who  remembers  being  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl  and  kept 
quiet  by  svFcetmeato,  while  he  figured  as  the  dead 
CflBsar,  and  his  brother,  the  future  historian,  delivered 
the  speech  of  Antony  over  his  prostrate  body.  He 
was  of  a  most  sensitive  nature,  easily  excited,  but  not 
tenacious  of  any  irritated  feelings,  with  a  quick  sense 
of  honor,  and  the  most  entirely  truthful  child,  his 
mother  used  to  say,  that  she  had  ever  seen.  Such  are 
some  of  the  recollections  of  those  who  knew  him  in  his 
earliest  years  and  in  the  most  intimate  relations. 

His  father's  family  was  at  this  time  living  in  the 
house  No.  7  Walnut  Street,  looking  down  Chestnut 
Street  over  the  water  to  the  western  hills.  Near  by, 
at  the  comer  of  Beacon  Street,  was  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  the  first  mayor  of  Boston,  and  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  opposite  comer  was  the  house 
of  one  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  manufacturing 
enterprise,  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  who  built  up 
a  great  name  and  fortune  in  our  city.  The  children 
from  these  three  homes  naturally  became  playmates. 
Mr.  Motley's  house  was  a  very  hospitable  one,  and 
Lothrop  and  two  of  his  young  companions  were 
allowed  to  carry  out  their  schemes  of  amusement  in 
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the  garden  and  the  garret.  If  one  witii  a  prescient 
glance  could  have  looked  into  that  garret  on  some 
Satniday  afternoon  while  our  century  was  not  &r  ad- 
vanced in  its  second  score  of  years,  he  might  have 
found  three  boys  in  cloaks  and  doublets  and  plumed 
hats,  heroes  and  bandits,  enacting  more  or  less  im- 
promptu melodramas.  In  one  of  the  boys  he  would 
have  seen  the  embryo  dramatist  of  a  nation's  life  his- 
tory, John  Lothrop  Motley;  in  the  second,  a  famous 
talker  and  wit  who  has  spilled  more  good  things  on 
the  wasteful  air  in  conversation  than  would  cany  a 
^diner-out"  through  haU  a  dozen  London  seasons, 
and  waked  up  somewhat  after  the  usual  flowering-time 
of  authorship  to  find  himself  a  very  agreeable  and 
cordially  welcomed  writer,  —  Thomas  Grold  Appleton* 
In  the  third  he  would  have  recognized  a  champion  of 
liberty  known  wherever  that  word  is  spoken,  an  ora- 
tor whom  to  hear  is  to  revive  all  the  traditions  of  the 
grace,  the  address,  the  commanding  sway  of  the  silver- 
tongued  eloquence  of  the  most  renowned  speakers,  — 
WendeU  FhilUps. 

Both  of  young  Motley's  playmates  have  furnished 
me  with  recollections  of  him  and  of  those  around  him 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
borrow  freely  from  their  communications.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  decided  character,  social,  vivacious, 
witty,  a  lover  of  books,  and  himseH  not  unknown  as  a 
writer,  being  the  author  of  one  or  more  of  the  well- 
remembered  ^^Jaok  Downing"  letters.  He  was  fond 
of  having  the  boys  read  to  him  from  such  authors  as 
Channingand  Irving,  and  criticised  their  way  of  read- 
ing with  discriminating  judgment  and  taste*  Mrs. 
Motley  was  a  woman  who  could  not  be  looked  upon 
without  admiration.     I  remember  well  the  sweet  dig* 
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mty  of  her  aspect,  her  ^^regal  beanty/'  as  Mr.  Fhil- 
lipe  truly  styles  it,  and  the  ohaim  <rf  her  serene  and 
noble  presence,  which  made  her  the  type  of  a  perfect 
motherhood*  Her  character  corresponded  to  the  prom- 
ise of  her  gracious  aspect.  She  was  one  of  the  fond- 
est of  mothers,  but  not  thoughtlessly  indulgent  to  the 
boy  from  whom  she  hoped  and  expected  more  than  she 
thought  it  wise  to  let  him  know.  The  stoiy  used  to 
be  current  that  in  their  younger  days  this  father  and 
mother  were  the  handsomest  pair  the  town  of  Boston 
could  show.  This  son  of  theirs  was  ^^rather  tall," 
says  Mr.  Phillips,  ^^  lithe,  very  graceful  in  movement 
and  gesture,  and  there  was  something  marked  and 
admirable  in  the  set  of  his  head  on  his  shoulders,"  — 
a  peculiar  elegance  which  was  most  noticeable  in  those 
later  days  when  I  knew  him.  Lady  Byron  long  after- 
wards spoke  of  him  as  more  like  her  husband  in  ap- 
pearance than  any  other  person  she  had  met;  but 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  remembers  the  first  bloom  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  thinks  he  was  handsomer  than 
any  portrait  of  Byron  represents  the  iK)et.  ^^He  could 
not  have  been  eleven  years  old,"  says  the  same  corre- 
spondent, ^^when  he  began  writing  a  novel.  It  opened, 
I  remember,  not  with  one  solitary  horseman,  but  with 
two,  riding  up  to  an  inn  in  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  the  Housatonic, 
but  it  sounded  grand  and  romantic.  Two  chapters 
were  finished." 

There  is  not  much  remembered  of  the  single  sum- 
mer he  passed  at  Mr.  Green's  school  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
From  that  school  he  went  to  Bound  Hill,  Northamp- 
ton, then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cogswell  and  Mr. 
Bancroft.    The  historian  of  the  United  States  could 
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hardly  have  dreamed  that  the  handBome  boy  of  ten 
yeam  was  to  take  his  place  at  the  side  of  his  teacher 
in  the  first  rank  of  writers  in  his  own  department. 
Motley  oame  to  Bound  Hill,  as  one  of  Ids  school* 
mates  tells  me,  with  a  great  reputation,  especially 
as  a  dedaimer.  He  had  a  remarkable  &cilitiy  for 
acquiring  languages,  excelled  as  a  reader  and  as  a 
writer,  and  was  the  object  of  general  admiration  for 
his  many  g^ifts.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
the  flattery  he  received  was  for  a  time  a  hindrance  to 
his  progress  and  the  development  of  his  character.  He 
obtained  praise  too  easily,  and  learned  to  trust  too 
much  to  his  genius.  He  had  everything  to  spoil  him, 
—  beauty,  precocious  intelligence,  and  a  personal 
charm  which  might  have  made  him  a  universal  favor- 
ite. Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
popular  at  this  period  of  his  life.  He  was  wilful,  im- 
petuous, sometimes  supercilious,  always  fastidious. 
He  would  study  as  he  liked,  and  not  by  role.  His 
school  and  college  mates  believed  in  his  great  possi- 
bilities through  all  his  forming  period,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  those  who  counted  most  confidently  on  his 
future  could  have  supposed  that  he  would  develop 
the  heroic  power  of  concentration,  the  long-breathed 
tenacity  of  purpose,  which  in  after  years  gave  effect 
to  his  brilliant  mental  endowments.  ^^I  did  wonder,'' 
says  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  ^^  at  the  diligence  and 
painstaking,  the  drudgery  shown  in  his  historical 
works.  In  early  life  he  had  no  industry,  not  needing 
it.  All  he  cared  for  in  a  book  he  caught  quioUy,  — 
the  spirit  of  it,  and  all  his  mind  needed  or  would  use. 
This  quickness  of  apprehension  was  marvellous."  I 
do  not  find  from  the  recollections  of  his  sdioolmates 
at  Northampton  that  he  was  reproached  for  any  grave 
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offences,  tibouj^  he  may  have  wandered  beyond  the 
prescribed  boundaries  now  and  then,  and  stodied  ac- 
cording to  his  inclinations  rather  than  by  rule.  While 
at  that  school  he  made  one  acquisition  much  less  com- 
mon then  than  now,  — a  knowledge  of  the  G^erman 
langoage  and  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  its 
literature,  imder  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  few  thor- 
ough G^erman  scholars  this  coimtry  then  possessed, 
Mr.  George  Bancroft. 
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College  life. 

Such  then  iras  the  boy  who  at  the  immatnie,  we 
might  almost  say  the  tender,  age  of  thirteen  entered 
Hitfyard  College.  Though  two  years  after  me  in  col- 
lege standing,  I  remember  the  boyish  reputation  which 
he  brought  with  him,  especially  that  of  a  wonderful 
linguist,  and  the  impression  which  his  striking  per- 
sonal beauty  produced  upon  us  as  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  college  chapeL  But  it  was  not  until  long  after 
this  period  that  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  and  I  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  clasmnates 
and  friends  who  have  favored  me  with  their  reminis- 
cences of  this  period  of  his  life.     Mr.  Phillips  says: 

^Daring  oar  first  year  in  college,  though  the  yoongest 
in  the  class,  he  stood  third,  I  think,  or  second  in  college 
rank,  and  ours  was  an  especially  able  class.  Yet  to 
maJTitaiii  this  rank  he  neithor  cared  nor  needed  to  make 
any  efEort.  Too  yoong  to  fed  ai^  responsibilitieB,  and 
not  yet  awake  to  ai^  ambition,  he  became  so  negligent 
that  he  was  ^rusticated '  [that  is,  sent  away  from  college 
for  a  time].  He  came  Imok  sobered,  and  worked  rather 
more,  but  with  no  effort  for  college  nmk  thenceforward.'' 

I  must  finish  the  portrait  of  the  collegian  with  all 
its  lights  and  shadows  by  the  help  of  the  same  friends 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  the  preceding  outlines. 
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He  did  not  oare  to  make  acqnamtaiioes,  iras  haaglity 
in  manner  and  cynical  in  mood,  at  least  as  he  appeared 
to  those  in  whom  he  felt  no  special  interest.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  a  popular  favorite, 
although  recognized  as  haying  very  brilliant  qualities. 
During  all  this  period  his  mind  was  doubtless  ferment- 
ing with  projects  which  kept  him  in  a  fevered  and 
irritable  condition.  ^^He  had  a  small  writing-table," 
Mr.  Phillips  says,  ^with  a  shallow  drawer;  I  have 
often  seen  it  half  full  of  sketches,  imfinished  poems, 
soliloquies,  a  scene  or  two  of  a  play,  prose  portraits 
of  some  pet  character,  etc.  These  he  would  read  to 
me,  though  he  never  volimteered  to  do  so,  and  every 
now  and  Ihen  he  burnt  the  whole  and  b^;an  to  fill  the 
drawer  again." 

My  friend,  Mr.  John  Osborne  Sargent,  who  was  a 
year  before  him  in  college,  says,  in  a  very  interesting 
letter  with  which  he  has  favored  me:  — 

''My  first  acquaintance  with  him  [Motley]  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, when  he  came  from  Mr.  CJogswell's  school  at 
Bound  E[ill.  He  then  had  a  good  deal  of  the  shyness 
that  was  just  pronounced  enough  to  make  him  interesting, 
and  which  did  not  entirely  wear  off  till  he  left  college. 
...  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  we  used  to 
take  long  walks  together,  sometimes  taxing  each  other's 
memory  for  poems  orpassages  from  poems  that  had  struck 
our  fancy.  Shelley  was  then  a  great  favorite  of  his,  and 
I  remember  that  Fned's  verses  then  appearing  in  the  'New 
Monthly '  he  thought  very  dever  and  brilliant,  and  was 
fond  ci  repeating  them.  You  have  forgotten,  or  perhaps 
never  knew,  that  Motley's  first  appearance  in  print  was 
in  the  ^Ck>llegian.'  He  brou^t  me  one  day,  in  a  very 
modest  mood,  a  translation  from  Goethe,  which  I  was 
most  happy  to  oblige  him  by  inserting.  It  was  very 
prettily  done,  and  will  now  be  a  curiosity.  .  .  .  How  it 
haj^ened  that  Motley  wrote  only  one  piece  I  do  not  le- 
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member.  I  had  the  pleasure  about  that  time  of  initiating 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Kni^ts  of  the  Square  Table,  — 
always  my  fayorite  college  dub,  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  I  was  a  sometime  Grand  Master.  He  was  always 
a  genial  and  jovial  companion  at  our  sapper-parties  at 
Fresh  Pond  and  Gallagher's." 

We  who  live  in  the  days  of  photographs  know  how 
many  faoes  belong  to  every  individual.  We  know  too 
under  what  different  aspects  the  same  character  ap« 
pears  to  those  who  study  it  from  different  points  of 
view  and  with  different  prepossessions.  I  do  not  hes- 
itate, therefore,  to  place  side  by  side  the  impressions 
of  two  of  his  classmates  as  to  one  of  his  persoxud  traits 
as  they  observed  him  at  this  period  of  his  youth. 

^'He  was  a  manly  boy,  with  no  love  for  or  leaning  to 
girls'  company;  no  care  for  dress;  not  a  trace  of  personal 
vanity.  .  •  .  He  was,  or  at  least  seemed,  wholly  nneon- 
scions  of  his  rare  beauty  and  of  the  fascination  of  his 
manner*,  not  a  trace  of  pretence,  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  creature  in  the  world." 

Look  on  that  picture  and  on  this:  — 

^^He  seemed  to  have  a  passion  for  dress.  But  as  in 
everything  else,  so  in  this,  his  fancy  was  a  fitful  one. 
At  one  time  he  would  excite  our  admiration  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  outfit,  and  perhaps  the  next  week  he  would 
seem  to  take  equal  pleasure  in  his  slovenly  or  careless 
appearance." 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  reconcile  these  two  por- 
traitures«  I  recollect  it  was  said  by  a  witty  lady  of  a 
handsome  clergyman  well  remembered  among  us,  that 
he  had  dressy  eyes.  Motley  so  well  became  every- 
thing he  wore,  that  if  he  had  sprung  from  his  bed 
and  slipped  his  clothes  on  at  an  alarm  of  fire,  his  cos- 
tume would  have  looked  like  a  prince's  undress.     His 
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natural  preBentment,  like  that  of  Count  D'Orsay,  was 
of  the  kind  whioh  suggests  the  intentional  effects  of 
an  elaborate  toilet,  no  matter  how  little  thought  or 
oare  may  have  been  given  to  make  it  effective.  I 
think  the  ^^passion  for  dress''  was  really  only  a  seem- 
ing, and  that  he  often  excited  admiration  when  he  had 
not  taken  half  the  pains  to  adorn  himself  that  many 
a  youth  less  favored  by  nature  has  wasted  upon  his 
nnblest  exterior  only  to  be  laughed  at. 

I  gather  some  otiier  interesting  facts  from  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  his  early  playmate  and 
school  and  college  classmate,  Mr.  T.  O.  Appleton. 

''In  his  Sophomore  year  he  kept  abreast  of  the  pre- 
scribed studies,  but  his  heart  was  oat  of  bomids,  as  it 
often  had  been  at  Bomid  Hill  when  chasing  squirrels  or 
rabbits  through  forbidden  forests.  Already  his  historical 
interest  was  shaping  his  life.  A  tutor  coming — by 
chance,  let  us  hope  —  to  his  room  remonstrated  with  him 
upon  the  heaps  of  novels  upon  his  table. 

'''Yes,*  said  Motley,  'I  am  reading  historically,  and 
have  come  to  the  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Taken  in  the  lump,  they  are  very  hard  reading.  *  " 

All  Old  Cambridge  people  know  the  Brattle  House, 
with  its  gambrel  roof,  its  tall  trees,  its  perennial 
spring,  its  legendary  &me  of  good  fare  and  hospitable 
board  in  the  days  of  the  kindly  old  hon  vioant^  Major 
Brattle.  In  this  house  the  two  young  students,  Ap- 
pleton  and  Motley,  lived  during  a  part  of  their  college 
course. 

^'Motley's  room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  the  room  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance.  He  led  a  very  pleasant  life 
there,  tempering  his  college  duties  with  the  literature  he 
loved,  and  receiving  his  friends  amidst  elegant  surroand- 
ings,  which  added  to  the  charm  of  his  society.  Occasion- 
ally we  amused  ourselves  by  writingfor  the  magazines  and 
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papers  of  the  dftj.  Mr.  WOlis  had  jort  started  a  slim 
numthtyy  written  ehieftjr  by  himself,  hot  with  the  true 
msgaTJne  flaTor.  We  wrote  for  that,  and  sometimes 
▼erses  in  the  eomer  of  a  paper  called  ^llie  Anti-Masonic 
Mirror, '  and  in  which  comer  was  a  woodcat  of  Apollo,  and 
inviting  to  destroction  amhitioos  yonths  by  the  l^^end  on- 
demeath,*— 

'Much  yet  remains  imsong/ 


These  pieces  were  nsoally  dictated  to  each  other,  the 
poet  reeombent  open  the  bed  and  a  classmate  ready  to 
carry  off  the  manuscript  for  the  paper  of  the  following  day. 
'Blackwood's '  was  then  in  its  glory,  its  pages  redolent  of 
'moontain  dew '  in  every  sense ;  the  hnmor  of  the  Shep- 
herd, the  elegantly  bmtal  onslaughts  npon  Whigs  and 
Cockney  poets  by  Christopher  North,  intoxicated  us  yonths. 
^It  was  yoong  writing,  and  made  for  the  yoong.  Hie 
opinions  were  charmingly  wrong,  and  its  enthusiasm  was 
half  Glenlivet.  Bat  this  deli^^ted  the  boys.  There  were 
no  reprints  then,  and  to  pass  the  paper-cutter  np  the  fresh 
inviting  pages  was  like  swinging  over  the  heather  arm  in 
arm  with  Christopher  himself.  It  is  a  little  singnlar  that 
thoogh  we  had  a  college  magazine  of  tmr  own,  Motley 
rarely  if  ever  wrote  for  it.  I  remember  a  translation  from 
Goethe,  'The  Ghost-Seer,'  which  he  may  have  written  for 
it,  and  a  poem  upon  the  White  Mountains.  Motley  spoke 
at  one  of  the  college  exhibitions  an  essay  on  Goethe  so 
excellent  that  Mr.  Joseph  Cogswell  sent  it  to  Madam 
Goethe,  who,  after  reading  it,  said,  'I  wish  to  see  the  first 
book  that  young  man  will  write. '  " 

Althotigh  Motley  did  not  aim  at  or  attain  a  high 
college  rank,  the  roles  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
which  confine  the  number  of  members  to  the  first  six- 
teen of  each  class,  were  stretched  so  as  to  include  him, 
—  a  tribute  to  his  recognized  ability,  and  an  evidence 
that  a  distinguished  future  was  anticipated  for  him. 
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1832-1833.    .Sh?.  18-19. 
Study  and  TiaTel  in  Enrope. 

Of  the  two  years  divided  between  the  UniversitieB 
of  Berlin  and  Gottingen  I  have  little  to  record.  That 
he  studied  hard  I  cannot  doabt;  that  he  found  himself 
in  pleasant  social  relations  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
students  seems  probable  from  the  portraits  he  has 
drawn  in  his  first  story,  ^^Morton's  Hope,"  and  is 
rendered  certain  so  far  as  one  of  his  companions  is 
concerned.  Among  the  records  of  the  past  to  which 
he  referred  during  his  last  visit  to  this  country  was  a 
letter  which  he  took  from  a  collection  of  papers  and 
handed  me  to  read  one  day  when  I  was  visiting  him. 
The  letter  was  written  in  a  very  lively  and  exceedingly 
familiar  vein.  It  implied  such  intimacy,  and  called 
up  in  such  a  lively  way  the  gay  times  Motley  and 
himself  had  had  together  in  their  youthful  days,  that 
I  was  puzzled  to  guess  who  could  have  addressed  him 
from  Gtermany  in  that  easy  and  off-hand  &shion.  I 
knew  most  of  his  old  friends  who  would  be  likely  to 
call  him  by  his  baptismal  name  in  its  most  colloquial 
form,  and  exhausted  my  stock  of  guesses  unsuccess- 
fully before  looking  at  the  signature.  I  confess  that 
I  was  surprised,  after  laughing  at  the  hearty  and  al- 
most boyish  tone  of  the  letter,  to  read  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  the  signature  of  Bismarck.    I  will  not  say 
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that  I  raspeot  Motley  of  having  drawn  the  portrait 
of  hiB  friend  in  one  of  the  oharaoters  of  ^^Morton*8 
Hope/'  but  it  is  not  hard  to  point  out  traits  in  one  of 
them  which  we  can  belieye  may  have  belonged  to  the 
great  Chancellor  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  that 
at  which  the  world  contemplates  his  overshadowing 
proportions. 

Hoping  to  learn  sometliing  of  Motley  during  the 
two  years  while  we  had  lost  sight  of  him,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  His  Highness  Prince  Bismarck,  to  which  I 
received  the  following  reply :  — 

FoBUGK  Ofvigb,  BKRLor,  ManA  11, 1878L 
Sib,  —  I  am  directed  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  yoor  letter  of  the  let  of  January, 
relating  to  the  biography  of  the  late  Mr.  Motley.  BKs 
Highness  deeply  regrets  that  the  state  of  hb  health  and 
pressure  of  bosiness  do  not  allow  him  to  contribute  per- 
sonally, and  as  largely  as  he  would  be  delighted  to  do,  to 
your  depicting  of  a  friend  whose  memory  will  be  ever  dear 
to  him.  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Motley  at  Yarzin,  I  have  been  intmsted 
with  communicating  to  you  a  few  details  I  have  gathered 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Prince.  I  enclose  them  as  they 
are  jotted  down,  without  any  attempt  of  digestion. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LOTHAIB   BUCHBB. 

"Prince  Bismarck  said:  — 

"'I  met  Motley  at  Gottingen  in  1832,  I  am  not  sure 
if  at  the  beginning  of  Easter  Term  or  Michaelmas  Term. 
He  kept  company  with  German  students,  though  more 
addicted  to  study  than  we  members  of  the  fighting  clubs 
( :  corps :).  Although  not  having  mastered  yet  the  German 
language,  he  exercised  a  marked  attraction  by  a  conver- 
sation sparkling  with  wit,  humor,  and  originality.  In 
autumn  of  1833,  having  both  of  us  migrated  from  Got- 
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iiiigen  to  Berlin  for  the  proieeation  of  oor  itndiesy  we 
betttine  fellow-lodgers  in  the  house  No.  161  Friedrieh 
Strasse.  There  we  lired  in  the  closest  intimacy,  sharing 
meals  and  outdoor  exercise.  Motley  by  that  time  had  ar^ 
riyed  at  talking  German  fluently ;  he  occupied  himself  not 
only  in  translating  Goethe's  poem  ^'Fanst,^  hut  tried  his 
hand  even  in  composing  German  verses.  Enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Goethe,  he  used  to  spice 
his  conversation  abundantly  with  quotations  from  these 
his  favorite  authors.  A  pertinacious  arguer,  so  much  so 
that  sometimes  he  watched  my  awakening  in  order  to  con- 
tinue a  discussion  on  some  topic  of  science,  poetry,  or 
practical  life,  cut  short  by  the  chime  of  the  small  hours, 
he  never  lost  his  mild  and  amiable  temper.  Our  faithful 
companion  was  Count  Alexander  Keyserling,  a  native  of 
Courland,  who  has  since  achieved  distinctbn  as  a  botanist. 

'^'Motley  having  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
country,  wo  had  frequently  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
our  friendly  intercourse;  at  FraiJdort  he  used  to  stay 
with  me,  the  welcome  guest  of  my  wife;  we  also  met  at 
^enna,  and,  later,  here.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was 
in  1872  at  Yarzin,  at  the  celebration  of  my  ^silver  wed- 
ding, **  namely,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

'''The  most  striking  feature  of  his  handsome  and  deli- 
cate appearance  was  uncommonly  large  and  beautiful  eyes. 
He  never  entered  a  drawing-room  without  exciting  the 
curiosity  and  sympathy  of  the  ladies.' '' 

It  is  but  a  glimpse  of  their  young  life  which  the 
great  statesman  gives  us,  but  a  bright  and  pleasing 
one.  Here  were  three  students,  one  of  whom  was  to 
range  in  the  flowery  fields  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
sciencee,  another  to  make  the  dead  past  live  over  again 
in  his  burning  pages,  and  a  third  to  extend  an  empire 
as  the  botanist  spread  out  a  plant  and  the  historian 
laid  open  a  manuscript. 
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1834-1839-    JEt.  20-26. 

Betnm  to  Amerio. — Study  of  Law.  —  Maxxiage. — His  finfc 
Norely  ""Mortcm'B  Hope." 

Of  die  yean  passed  in  the  study  of  law  after  his 
return  from  Germany  I  liaye  very  little  reoollection, 
and  noihing  of  importance  to  record.  He  never  be- 
came seriously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion he  had  chosen.  I  had  known  him  pleasantly 
rather  than  intimately,  and  our  different  caUings 
tended  to  separate  us.  I  met  him,  however,  not  veiy 
rarely,  at  one  house  where  we  were  both  received  with 
the  greatest  cordiality,  and  where  the  attractions 
brought  together  many  both  young  and  old  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  its  charming  and  brilliant  inmates,  lliis 
was  at  No.  14  Temple  Place,  where  Mr.  Park  Benja- 
min was  then  living  with  his  two  sisters,  both  in  the 
bloom  of  young  womanhood.  Here  Motley  found  the 
wife  to  whom  his  life  owed  so  much  of  its  success  and 
its  happiness.  Those  who  remember  Mary  Benjamin 
find  it  hard  to  speak  of  her  in  the  common  terms  of 
praise  which  they  award  to  the  good  and  the  lovely. 
She  was  not  only  handsome  and  amiable  and  agree- 
able, but  there  was  a  cordial  frankness,  an  open- 
hearted  sincerity  about  her  which  made  her  seem  like 
a  sister  to  those  who  could  help  becoming  her  lovers. 
She  stands  quite  apart  in  the  memory  of  the  friends 
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who  knew  heat  best,  even  from  the  oirde  of  young 
persons  whose  reoollections  they  most  cherish.  Yet 
hardly  oonid  one  of  them  have  foreseen  all  that  she 
was  to  be  to  him  whose  life  she  was  to  share.  They 
weremarried  on  the  2d  of  March,  1887.  His  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis  Stackpole,  was  married  at 
about  the  same  time  to  her  sister,  thus  joining  still 
more  closely  in  friendship  the  two  young  men  who 
were  already  like  brothers  in  their  mutual  affection. 

Two  years  after  his  marriage,  in  1889,  appeared  his 
first  work,  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  called  ^^  Morton's 
Hope.''  He  had  little  reason  to  be  gratified  with  its 
reception.  The  general  verdict  was  not  favorable  to 
it,  and  the  leading  critical  journal  of  America,  not 
usually  harsh  or  cynical  in  its  treatment  of  native  au- 
thorship, did  not  even  give  it  a  place  among  its  ^Crit« 
ical  Notices,"  but  dropped  a  small-print  extinguisher 
upon  it  in  one  of  the  pages  of  its  ^^List  of  New  Publi- 
cations." Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  dishearten- 
ing than  the  imqualified  condemnation  passed  upon 
the  story.  At  the  same  time  the  critic  says  that  ^no 
one  can  read  ^Morton's  Hope '  without  perceiving  it 
to  have  been  written  by  a  person  of  uncommon  re- 
sources of  mind  and  scholarship." 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a  story,  ^^Morton's 
Hope"  cannot  endure  a  searching  or  even  a  moder- 
atefy  careful  criticism.  It  is  wanting  in  cohesion,  in 
character,  even  in  a  proper  regard  to  circumstances 
of  time  and  place;  it  is  a  map  of  dissected  incidents 
which  has  been  flung  out  of  its  box  and  has  arranged 
itself  without  the  least  regard  to  chronology  or  geo- 
graphy. It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  it  many  of  the 
influences  which  had  helped  in  forming  or  deforming 
the  mind  of  the  young  man  of  twenty-flve,  not  yet 
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oomeintopo8soookmof  hiBfaHinheritaiieeof  ihe 
ripening  qualities  whioh  were  yet  to  assert  their  robii9k 
independence.  How  oonld  he  help  admiring  Byvcm 
and  falling  into  more  or  less  imconsoioaB  imitation  of 
his  moods  if  not  of  his  special  affectations?  Passion 
showing  itself  off  against  a  dark  foil  of  cynidsm; 
sentiment,  ashamed  of  its  own  self-betrayal,  and  sneer- 
ing at  itself  from  time  to  time  for  fear  of  the  laugh 
of  the  world  at  its  sincerity,  — how  many  young  men 
were  spoiled  and  how  many  more  injured  by  becom- 
ing bad  copies  of  a  bad  ideal  I  The  blood  of  Don 
Juan  ran  in  the  veins  of  Vivian  Ghrey  and  of  Pelhanu 
But  if  we  read  the  fantastic  dreams  of  Disraeli,  the 
intellectual  dandyisms  of  Bulwer,  remembering  the 
after  careers  of  which  these  were  the  preludes,  we  caa 
imderstand  how  there  might  well  be  something  in 
those  earlier  efforts  which  would  betray  itself  in  the 
way  of  thought  and  in  the  style  of  the  young  men  who 
read  them  during  the  plastic  period  of  their  minds 
and  characters.  Allow  for  all  these  influences,  allow 
for  whatever  impressions  his  German  residence  and 
his  familiarity  with  G^erman  literature  had  produced; 
accept  the  fact  that  the  story  is  to  the  last  degree 
disjointed,  improbable,  impossible;  lay  it  aside  as  a 
complete  failure  in  what  it  attempted  to  be,  and  read 
it,  as  ^Vivian  Gtrej  "  is  now  read,  in  the  light  of  the 
career  which  it  heralded. 

^^Morton's  Hope"  is  not  to  be  read  as  a  novel:  it 
is  to  be  studied  as  an  autobiography,  a  prophecy,  a 
record  of  aspirations,  disguised  under  a  series  of  in- 
cidents which  are  flung  together  with  no  more  regard 
to  the  unities  than  a  pack  of  shuffled  playing-cards* 
I  can  do  nothing  better  than  let  him  picture  himself, 
for  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  tiie  portrait.     It 
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10  of  litde  (xmseqtieiioe  whether  eveiy  tntt  is  an  exact 
eopy  from  his  own  features,  but  it  is  so  obvious  that 
many  of  the  lines  are  direct  transcripts  from  nature 
that  we  may  believe  the  same  thing  of  many  others. 
Let  us  compare  his  fictitious  hero's  story  with  what 
we  have  read  of  his  own  life. 

In  early  boyhood  Morton  amused  himself  and  as- 
tonished those  about  him  by  enacting  plays  for  a  pup- 
pet theatre.  This  was  at  six  years  old,  and  at  twelve 
we  find  him  acting  in  a  play  with  other  boys,  just  as 
Motley's  playmates  have  already  described  him.  The 
hero  may  now  speak  for  himself,  but  we  shall  all  per* 
ceive  that  we  are  listening  to  the  writer's  own  story. 

^I  was  always  a  huge  reader;  my  mind  was  essen- 
tially eraving  and  insatiable.  Its  appetite  was  enormoos, 
and  it  devoored  too  greedily  for  health.  I  rejected  all 
guidance  in  my  studies.  I  already  fancied  myself  a  mis- 
anthrope. I  had  taken  a  step  very  common  for  boys  of 
my  age,  and  strove  with  all  my  might  to  be  a  cynic." 

He  goes  on  to  describe,  under  the  perfectly  trans- 
parent mask  of  his  hero,  the  course  of  his  studies. 
^To  poetry,  like  most  infants,  I  devoted  most  of  my 
time."  IVom  modem  poetry  he  went  back  to  the  ear- 
lier sources,  first  with  the  idea  of  systematic  reading 
and  at  last  through  Chaucer  and  Gower  and  early 
baUads,  until  he  lost  himself  ^'in  a  dismal  swamp  <^ 
barbarous  romances  and  lying  Latin  chronicles.  I 
got  hold  of  the  Bibliotheca  Monastica,  containing  a 
copious  account  of  Anglo-Norman  authors,  with  no- 
tices of  their  works,  and  set  seriously  to  reading  every 
one  of  them."  One  profit  of  his  antiquarianism,  how- 
ever, was,  as  he  says,  his  attention  to  foreign  lan- 
guages,—  French,  Spanish,  G^erman,  especially  in 
their  earliest  and  rudest  forms  of  literature.     From 
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ibeae  be  ascended  to  the  ancient  poets,  and  from 
Latin  to  Greek.  He  would  bave  taken  up  ibe  sbady 
of  tbe  Oriental  languages,  but  for  ibe  advice  of  a  rel- 
ative, wbo  begged  bim  seriously  to  torn  bis  attention 
to  bistory.  Tbe  paragrapb  wbicb  follows  must  speak 
for  itself  as  a  tme  record  under  a  feigned  heading, 

^The  groundwork  of  my  early  character  was  pUstieity 
and  fickleness.  I  was  mortified  by  this  exposure  of  my 
ignorance,  and  disgusted  with  my  former  course  of  read- 
ing. I  now  set  myself  violently  to  the  study  of  history. 
With  my  turn  of  mind,  and  with  the  preposterous  habits 
which  I  had  been  daily  acquiring,  I  could  not  faSl  to 
make  as  gross  mistakes  in  the  pursuit  of  this  as  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  I  imagined,  on  setting  out,  a 
system  of  strict  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  souroes 
of  history.  I  was  inspired  with  the  absurd  ambition,  not 
unconmion  to  youthfol  students,  of  knowing  as  mudi  as 
their  masters.  I  imagined  it  necessary  for  me,  stripling 
as  I  was,  to  study  the  authorities ;  and,  imbued  with  the 
strict  necessity  of  judging  for  myself,  I  turned  from  the 
limpid  pages  of  the  modem  historians  to  the  notes  and 
authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  These,  of  coarse, 
sent  me  back  to  my  monastic  acquaintances,  and  I  again 
found  myself  in  such  congenial  company  to  a  youthful  and 
ardent  mind  as  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Simeon  of 
Durham,  the  Venerable  Bede  and  Matthew  Paris;  and  so 
on  to  Ghregory  and  Fredegarius,  down  to  the  more  modem 
and  elegant  pages  of  Froissart,  Hollinshed,  Hooker,  and 
Stowe.  Infant  as  I  was,  I  presomed  to  grapple  with 
masses  of  learning  almost  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
giants  of  history.  A  spendthrift  of  my  time  and  labor, 
I  went  out  of  my  way  to  collect  materials,  and  to  build 
for  myself,  when  I  should  have  known  that  older  and 
abler  architects  had  already  appropriated  all  that  was 
worth  preserving;  that  the  edifice  was  built,  the  quarry 
exhausted,  and  that  I  was,  consequently,  only  delving 
amidst  robbisb. 
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^  This  coone  of  study  was  not  sbsolntelj  wtthont  its  ad- 
yantages.  The  mind  gained  a  certain  proportion  of  vigor 
eren  hj  this  exercise  of  its  faculties,  just  as  my  hodilj 
health  wonld  have  been  improved  by  transporting  tli^ 
refuse  ore  of  a  mine  from  one  pit  to  another,  instmd  of 
coining  the  ingots  which  laj  heaped  before  mj  eyes. 
Still,  however,  mj  time  was  squandered.  There  was  a 
constant  want  of  fitness  and  concentration  of  my  energies. 
Mj  dreams  of  education  were  boundless,  brilliant,  indefi- 
nite; but  alas!  thejwere  onlj  dreams.  There  was  no- 
thing accurate  and  defined  in  my  future  course  of  life. 
I  was  ambitious  and  conceited,  but  mj  aspirations  were 
vague  and  shapeless.  I  had  crowded  together  the  most 
gorgeous  and  even  some  of  the  most  useful  and  durable 
materials  for  my  woof,  but  I  had  no  pattern,  and  conse- 
qnentlj  never  began  to  weave. 

^*I  had  not  made  the  discovery  that  an  individual  can- 
not learn,  nor  be,  everything;  that  the  world  is  a  factory 
in  which  each  individual  must  perform  his  portion  ot 
work:  — happy  enough  if  he  can  choose  it  according  to 
his  taste  and  talent,  but  must  renounce  the  desire  of  ob- 
serving or  superintending  the  whole  operation.  .  .  . 

^From  studying  and  investigating  the  sources  of  his- 
tory with  my  own  eyes,  I  went  a  step  further;  I  refused 
the  guidance  of  modem  writers ;  and  proceeding  from  one 
point  of  presumption  to  another,  I  came  to  the  magnani- 
mous conviction  that  I  could  not  know  history  as  I  ought 
to  know  it  unless  I  wrote  it  for  myselE.  .  .  . 

^It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  enlarge  upon  my 
various  attempts  and  various  failures.  I  forbear  to  com- 
ment upon  mistakes  which  I  was  in  time  wise  enough  to 
retrieve.  Pushing  out  as  I  did,  without  compass  and 
without  experience,  on  the  boundless  ocean  of  learning, 
what  could  I  expect  but  an  utter  and  a  hopeless  ship- 
wreck? 

^^Thus  I  went  on,  becoming  more  learned,  and  there- 
fore more  ignorant,  more  confused  in  my  brain,  and  more 
awkward  in  my  habits,  from  day  to  day.  I  was  ever  at 
my  studies,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  allot  a 
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momeiit  to  ezereise  or  reerefttum.  I  breaklMted  with  » 
pen  behind  my  ear,  and  dined  in  eompai^  with  a  folio  log- 
ger than  the  table.  I  became  solitary  and  moroee,  the 
neeeflaaryconfleqaenceof  reekless  study;  talked  impatiently 
of  the  yakie  of  my  time,  and  the  immensity  of  my  labors; 
spdce  eontemptnoosly  of  the  learning  and  aeqniremoits  of 
tiie  whole  world,  and  threw  out  mysterious  hints  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  my  own  project. 

^In  the  midst  of  all  this  study  and  this  infant  anthor- 
ship  the  perusal  of  such  masses  of  poetry  eoold  not  fail  to 
produce  their  effect.  Of  a  youth  whose  mind,  like  mine 
at  that  period,  possessed  some  general  capability,  without 
perhaps  a  single  prominent  and  marked  talent,  a  prone- 
ness  to  imitation  is  sure  to  be  the  besetting  sin.  I  con- 
sequently, for  m  large  portion  of  my  earlier  life,  never 
read  a  work  which  struck  my  ianeyf  without  planning  » 
better  one  upon  its  model;  for  my  ambition,  like  my  van- 
ity, knew  no  bounds.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  I 
should  be  attacked  by  the  poetic  mania.  I  took  the  in- 
fection at  the  usual  time,  went  through  its  various  stages, 
and  recovered  as  soon  as  could  be  expected.  I  discovered 
soon  enough  that  emulation  is  not  capability,  and  he  is 
fortunate  to  whom  is  soonest  revealed  the  relative  extent 
of  his  ambition  and  his  powers. 

^My  ambition  was  boundless;  my  dreams  of  glory  were 
not  confined  to  authorship  and  literature  alone ;  but  eveiy 
sphere  in  which  the  intellect  of  man  exerts  itself  revolved 
in  a  blaze  of  li^t  before  me.  And  there  I  sat  in  my  sol- 
itude and  dreamed  such  wondrous  dreams!  Events  were 
thickening  around  me  which  were  soon  to  change  the 
world,  — but  they  were  unmarked  by  me.  The  countij 
was  changing  to  a  mighty  theatre,  on  whose  stage  those 
who  were  as  great  as  I  fancied  myself  to  be  were  to  enact 
»  stupendous  drama  in  which  I  had  no  part.  I  saw  it 
not;  I  knew  it  not;  and  yet  how  infinitely  beautiful  were 
the  imaginations  of  my  solitude!  Fancy  shook  her  kalei- 
doscope each  moment  as  chance  directed,  and  lo!  what 
new,  fantastic,  brilliant,  but  what  unmeaning  yisions. 
My  ambitious   anticipations  were  as  boundless  as  they 
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were  yariooaaiid  eonflicting.  There  was  not  a  path  which 
leads  to  glorj  in  which  I  was  not  destined  to  gather  lau- 
rels. As  a  warrior  I  would  conquer  and  overran  the 
world.  As  a  statesman  I  would  reorganize  and  govern  it. 
As  a  historian  I  would  consign  it  all  to  immortality;  and 
in  mj  leisure  moments  I  would  be  a  great  poet  and  a  man 
of  tlu»  world. 

^In  shorty  I  was  already  enrolled  in  that  large  category 
of  what  are  called  young  men  of  genius,  —  men  who  are 
the  pride  of  their  sisters  and  the  glory  of  their  grandmo- 
thersy  — men  of  whom  unheard-of  things  are  expected, 
till  after  long  preparation  comes  a  portentous  failure,  and 
then  they  are  forgotten ;  subsiding  into  indifferent  appren- 
tices and  attorneys'  clerks. 

^Alas  for  the  golden  imaginations  of  our  youth!  They 
are  bright  and  beautiful,  but  they  fade.  They  glitter 
bristly  enough  to  deceive  the  wisest  and  most  caatious, 
and  we  gamer  them  up  in  the  most  secret  caskets  of  our 
hearts;  but  are  they  not  like  the  coins  which  the  Dervise 
gave  the  merchant  in  the  story?  When  we  look  for  them 
the  next  morning,  do  we  not  find  them  withered  leaves?  " 

The  ideal  picture  just  drawn  is  only  a  fuller  per- 
traitore  of  the  youth  whose  outlines  have  been  al- 
ready sketched  by  the  oompanionsof  his  earlier  years. 
If  his  hero  says,  ^^I  breakfasted  with  a  pen  behind 
my  ear  and  dined  in  company  with  a  folio  bigger  than 
the  table,"  one  of  his  &mily  says  of  the  boy  Motley 
tibat  ^if  there  were  five  minutes  before  dinner,  when 
he  oame  into  the  parlor  he  always  took  np  some  book 
near  at  hand  and  began  to  read  nntQ  dinner  was  an- 
nounced." The  same  unbounded  thirst  for  knowledge, 
the  same  history  of  various  attempts  and  various  fiul- 
nres,  the  same  ambition,  not  yet  fixed  in  its  aim,  but 
showing  itself  in  restless  effort,  belong  to  the  hero  of 
the  story  and  its  narrator. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  first  efforts  of  immature 
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genius*  Natbing  can  be  more  orade  ns  a  novel,  no- 
thing more  disappointing,  than  ^Morton's  Hope." 
But  in  no  other  of  Motley's  writings  do  we  get  sncb 
an  inside  view  of  his  character  with  its  varied  im- 
pulses, its  capricious  appetites,  its  unregulated  forces, 
its  impatient  grasp  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  With 
all  his  university  experiences  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  might  be  said  with  a  large  measure  of  truth  that 
be  was  a  self-educated  man,  as  he  had  been  a  self- 
taught  boy.  His  instincts  were  too  powerful  to  let 
him  work  quietly  in  the  common  round  of  school  and 
college  training.  Looking  at  him  as  his  companions 
describe  him,  as  he  delineates  himself  mutctto  nomine^ 
the  chances  of  success  would  have  seemed  to  all  but 
truly  prophetic  eyes  very  doubtful,  if  not  decidedly 
against  him.  Too  many  brilliant  young  novel-readers 
and  lovers  of  poetry,  excused  by  their  admirers  for 
their  shortcomings  on  the  strength  of  their  supposed 
birthright  of  ^^ genius,"  have  ended  where  they  began; 
flattered  into  the  vain  belief  that  they  were  men  at 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  finding  out  at  fifty  that  they 
were  and  always  had  been  nothing  more  than  boys. 
It  was  but  a  tangled  skein  of  life  that  Motley's  book 
showed  us  at  twenty-five,  and  older  men  might  well 
have  doubted  whether  it  would  ever  be  wound  off  in 
any  continuous  thread.  To  repeat  his  own  words,  he 
had  crowded  together  the  materials  for  his  work,  but 
he  had  no  pattern,  and  consequently  never  began  to 
weave. 

The  more  this  first  work  of  Motley's  is  examined, 
the  more  are  its  faults  as  a  story  and  its  interest  as 
a  self -revelation  made  manifest  to  the  reader.  The 
future  historian,  who  spared  no  pains  to  be  accurate, 
foils  into  the  most  extraordinary  anachronisms  in  al- 
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mooteveiyoliflptor.  BrntoBmabob-wig,  Othello  in  a 
swallow-toil  ooat,  oould  liardly  be  more  inoongmoaflly 
eqidpped  than  some  of  his  characters  in  the  manner 
of  thought,  the  phrases,  the  way  of  bearing  themselTes 
which  belong  to  them  in  the  tale,  bnt  never  oould 
have  belonged  to  characters  of  our  Bevolutionary 
period.  He  goes  so  far  in  his  carelessness  as  to  mix 
up  dates  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  convince  us  that 
he  never  looked  over  his  own  manuscript  or  proo&. 
His  hero  is  in  Prague  in  June,  1777,  reading  a  letter 
received  from  America  in  lees  than  a  fortnight  from 
the  date  of  its  being  written;  in  August  of  the  same 
year  he  is  in  the  American  camp,  where  he  is  found 
in  the  company  of  a  certain  Colonel  Waldron,  an 
officer  of  some  standing  in  the  Bevolutionaiy  Army, 
with  wluMu  he  is  said  to  have  been  constantly  associ- 
ated for  some  three  months,  having  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica, as  he  says,  on  the  15th  of  May,  that  is  to  say, 
six  weeks  or  more  before  he  sailed,  according  to  Us 
previous  account,  Bohemia  seems  to  have  bewitched 
his  chronology  as  it  did  Shakespeare's  geography. 
To  have  made  his  story  a  consistent  series  of  contra- 
dictions, Morton  should  have  sailed  from  that  Bohe- 
mian seashore  which  may  be  found  in  ^^A  Winter's 
Tale,"  but  not  in  the  map  of  Europe. 

And  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these  marks  of  haste 
and  n^ligence,  here  and  there  the  philosophical  stu- 
dent of  history  betrays  himself,  the  ideal  of  noble 
achievement  glows  in  an  eloquent  paragraph,  or  is 
embodied  in  a  loving  portrait  like  that  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  historian  Harlem.  The  novel,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  subsequent  developments  of  the 
writer's  mind,  is  a  study  of  singular  interest.  It  is  a 
chaos  before  the  creative  epoch;  the  light  has  not  been 
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divided  from  the  darkness;  the  fiimamant  has  not  yet 
divided  the  w»teTS  from  the  waters.  The  forces  at 
work  in  a  human  intelligenoe  to  bring  harmony  out 
of  its  discordant  movements  are  as  mysterious,  as 
miraculous,  we  might  truly  say,  as  those  which  give 
shape  and  order  to  the  confused  materials  out  of  which 
habitable  worlds  are  evolved.  It  is  too  late  now  to  be 
sensitive  over  this  unsuccessful  attempt  as  a  story  and 
unconscious  success  as  a  self -portraiture*  The  first 
sketches  of  Paul  Veronese,  the  first  patterns  of  the 
Gh>belin  tapestry,  are  not  to  be  criticised  for  the  sake 
of  ])ointing  out  their  inevitable  and  too  manifest  im- 
perfections. They  are  to  be  carefully  studied  as  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  hand  which  painted  the  Mar- 
riage at  Cana,  of  the  art  which  taught  the  rude  fabrics 
made  to  be  trodden  under  foot  to  rival  the  glowing 
eanvas  of  the  great  painters.  None  of  Motley's  sub- 
sequent writings  give  such  an  insight  into  his  charac- 
ter and  mental  history.  It  took  many  years  to  train 
the  as  yet  undisciplined  ])o  wers  into  orderly  obedience, 
and  to  bring  the  unarranged  materials  into  the  organic 
connection  which  was  needed  in  the  construction  of  a 
work  that  should  endure.  There  was  a  long  interval 
between  his  early  manhood  and  the  middle  term  of 
life,  during  which  the  slow  process  of  evolution  was 
going  on.  There  are  plants  which  open  their  flowers 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun;  there  are  others  that 
wait  until  evening  to  spread  their  petals.  It  was  al- 
ready the  high  noon  of  life  with  him  before  his  genius 
had  truly  shown  itself;  if  he  had  not  lived  beyond 
this  period,  he  would  have  left  nothing  to  give  1dm  a 
lasting  name. 
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1841-1842.    iBr.  27-28. 

Fint  Diplomatio  Appdntmenti  Seeietezy  of  Legation  to  the 
Bnagjaii  Mission.  —  Brief  Besidenoe  at  St.  Fetenbnig.  — 
Letter  to  his  Mother. — Betozn. 

In  the  aatunm  of  1841,  Mr.  Motley  leoeived  ihe 
appointment  of  Secretaiy  of  Legation  to  the  Bussian 
Mission,  Mr.  Todd  being  then  the  Minister*  Arriy- 
ing  at  St.  Petersburg  just  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
he  found  the  olimate  acting  yery  nnfavorabl j  upon  his 
spirits  if  not  wpon  his  health,  and  was  unwilling  that 
Ids  wife  and  his  two  young  children  should  be  exposed 
to  its  rigors.  The  expense  of  liying,  also,  was  out  of 
proportion  to  his  income,  and  his  letters  show  that  he 
had  hardly  established  himself  in  St.  Petersburg  be* 
fore  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  a  place  where 
he  found  he  had  nothing  to  do  and  little  to  enjoy.  He 
was  homesick,  too,  as  a  yotmg  husband  and  father 
with  an  affectionate  nature  like  his  ought  to  have  been 
under  these  circumstances.  He  did  not  regret  having 
made  the  experiment,  for  he  knew  that  he  should  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  himself  if  he  had  not  made  it. 
It  was  his  first  trial  of  a  career  in  which  he  contem* 
plated  embarking,  and  in  which  afterwards  he  had  an 
eventful  experience.  In  his  private  letters  to  his 
family,  many  of  which  I  have  had  the  privil^pe  of 
looking  over,  he  mentions  in  detail  all  the  reasons 
which  influenced  him  in  forming  his  own  opinion 
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abont  the  expediency  of  a  oontmned  residenoe  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  leaves  the  decision  to  her  in  whose 
judgment  he  always  had  the  greatest  confldenee.  No 
unpleasant  circumstance  attended  his  resignation  of 
his  secretaryship,  and  though  it  must  have  been  a 
disappointment  to  find  that  the  place  did  not  suit 
him,  as  he  and  his  family  were  then  situated,  it  was 
only  at  the  worst  an  experiment  fairly  tried  and  not 
proving  satisfactory*  He  left  St.  Petersburg  after  a 
few  months'  residence,  and  returned  to  America.  On 
reaching  New  York  he  was  met  by  the  sad  tidings  of 
the  death  of  his  first-bom  child,  a  boy  of  great  prom- 
ise, who  had  called  out  all  the  affections  of  his  ardent 
nature.  It  was  long  before  he  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  this  great  affliction.  The  boy  had  shown 
a  very  quick  and  bright  intelligence,  and  his  father 
often  betrayed  a  pride  in  his  gifte  and  graces  which 
he  never  for  a  moment  made  apparent  in  regard  to 
his  own. 

Among  tiie  letters  which  he  wrote  from  St.  Peters- 
burg are  two  miniature  ones  directed  to  this  little  boy. 
His  affectionate  disposition  shows  itself  very  sweetly 
in  these  touching  mementos  of  a  love  of  which  his  first 
great  sorrow  was  so  soon  to  be  bom.  Not  less  chann- 
ing  are  his  letters  to  his  mother,  showing  the  tender- 
ness with  which  he  always  regarded  her,  and  full  of 
all  the  details  which  he  thought  would  entertain  one 
to  whom  all  that  related  to  her  children  was  always 
interesting.  Of  the  letters  to  his  wife  it  is  needless 
to  say  more  than  that  they  always  show  the  depth  of 
the  love  he  bore  her  and  tibe  absolute  trust  he  placed 
in  her,  consulting  her  at  all  times  as  his  nearest  and 
wisest  friend  and  adviser,  — one  in  all  respects  fitted 
^To  irom,  to  oomlovt,  and  oommand.'* 
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I  exfcnot  a  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
mother,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  lending  a  character 
of  reality  to  his  brief  residence  at  St.  Petersburg  as 
for  that  of  the  pleasant  picture  it  gives  us  of  an  in- 
terior in  that  Northern  capitaL 

^^We  entered  throng  a  small  Testibale,  with  the  usoal 
arrangement  of  treUe  doors,  padded  with  leather  to  ex- 
clude the  cold  and  guarded  bj  two  ^proad  young  por- 
ters *  in  serere  cocked  hats  and  formidable  batons,  into  a 
biroad  hall, — threw  off  our  furred  boots  and  cloaks, 
ascended  a  carpeted  marble  staircase,  in  erery  angle  ol 
which  stood  a  statuesque  footman  in  gancty  coat  and  un- 
blemished unmentionables,  and  reached  a  biroad  landing 
upon  the  top  thronged  as  usoal  with  servants.  Thence  we 
passed  thrmigfa  an  antechamber  into  a  long,  high,  bril- 
liantty  lil^ted,  saffron-piqpered  room,  in  which  a  dozen 
card-tables  were  arranged,  and  thence  into  the  receivings 
room.  This  was  a  hurge  room,  with  a  splendidly  inlaid 
and  polished  floor,  the  walls  covered  with  crimson  satin, 
the  cornices  heavily  incrusted  with  gold,  and  the  ceiling 
beautifully  painted  in  arabesque.  Hie  massive  fauteuils 
and  so&s,  as  also  the  drapery,  were  of  crimson  satin  with 
a  profosiGn  of  gilding.  The  ubiquitous  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  was  the  only  picture,  and  was  the  same  you  see 
everywhere.  This  crimson  room  had  two  doors  iqKm  the 
side  facing  the  three  windows.  Hie  innermost  opened 
into  a  large  supper-room,  in  which  a  table  was  spread  cov- 
ered with  the  usoal  refreshments  of  European  parties,  — 
tea,  ices,  lemonade,  and  etceteras,  — and  the  other  opened 
into  a  ball-room  Trfiich  is  a  sort  of  miniature  of  the  ^salle 
blanche '  of  the  Winter  Palace,  being  white  and  gold,  and 
very  brilliantly  li^^ted  with  ^ormolu  *  chandeliers  filled 
with  myriads  of  caudles.  This  room  (at  least  forty  feet 
long  by  perhi^  twenty-five)  opened  into  a  carpeted  con- 
servatory of  about  the  same  size,  filled  with  orange-trees 
and  japonica  plants  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers,  ar- 
ranged very  gracefully  into  arbors,  with  loxarious  seats 
under  the  pendent  boa|^  and  with  here  and  there  a 
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pnetty  mazble  ftatne  giaaming  throo^  the  green  and 
gleeejr  learee.  One  might  almost  have  imagined  one's  self 
in  the  ^land  of  the  cyproeo  and  myrtle '  instead  of  our  ae- 
tnal  whereaboat  iqK>n  the  polar  buiks  of  the  Neva,  Wan* 
dering  throng  these  mimic  groyes,  or  reposing  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  dance,  was  many  a  fair  and  gracefol  f orm, 
nidle  the  brilliantly  li^^ited  hall-room,  filled  with  hmidreds 
of  exquisitely  dressed  women  (for  the  Bnssian  ladies,  if 
not  very  pretty,  are  gracefol,  and  make  admiraUe  toi- 
lettes), formed  a  daiT.T.ling  contrast  with  the  tempered 
li^  of  the  ^Winter  Garden.'  The  conserratoxy  opened 
into  a  library,  and  from  the  library  you  reach  the  ante- 
chamber, thus  completing  the  ^giro'  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
hooses  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  waltzed  one  waits  and  qua- 
drilled  one  quadrille,  but  it  was  hard  work ;  and  as  the 
sole  occupation  of  these  parties  is  dancing  and  card-play- 
ing— conyersation  apparently  not  being  cusUmiaiy  —  they 
are  to  me  not  yery  attractive." 

He  oould  not  be  happy  alone,  and  there  were  good 
reasons  against  his  being  joined  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren* 

^^With  my  reserved  habits,"  he  says,  ^4t  would  take 
a  great  deal  longer  to  become  intimate  here  than  to  thaw 
the  Baltic.  I  have  only  to  'knock  that  it  shall  be  opened 
to  me,'  but  that  is  just  what  I  hate  to  do.  •  •  .  'Man 
delights  not  me,  no,  nor  woman  neither. '  " 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  but  happy  in  the 
thought  of  meeting  his  wife  and  children,  he  came 
back  to  his  household  to  find  it  dad  in  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  its  first-bom. 
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1844.    JEt.30. 
Letter  to  TnA  Benjamin.  —  Pditieal  Yiews  and  Feelings. 

A  LETTSB  to  Mr.  Park  Benjamin,  dated  Deoember 
17,  1844,  which  has  been  kindly  lent  me  by  Mrs, 
Mary  Tianman  Douw  of  Pongh^psie,  gives  a  veiy 
complete  and  spirited  accomit  of  himself  at  this  pe- 
riod. He  begins  with  a  quiet,  but  tender  reference  to 
the  death  of  his  younger  brother,  Preble,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  youths  seen  or  remembered  among  us, 
^^a  great  favorite,''  as  he  says,  ^^in  the  family  and  in- 
deed with  eveiy  one  who  Imew  him."  He  mentions 
the  fact  that  his  friends  and  near  connections,  the 
Stackpoles,  are  in  Washington,  which  place  he  con- 
siders as  exceptionally  odious  at  the  time  when  he  is 
writing.  The  election  of  Mr.  Polk  as  the  opponent 
of  Henry  Clay  gives  him  a  discouraged  feeling  about 
our  institutions.  The  question,  he  thinks,  is  now 
settled  that  a  statesman  can  never  again  be  called  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  country.  He  is  al- 
most if  not  quite  in  despair  ^^because  it  is  now  proved 
that  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  better  qualified  by 
intellectual  power,  energy  and  purily  of  character, 
knowledge  of  men,  a  great  combination  of  personal 
qualities,  a  frank,  high-spirited,  manly  bearing,  keen 
sense  of  honor,  the  power  of  attracting  and  winning 
men,  united  with  a  vast  experience  in  affairs,  such  as 
no  man  (but  John  Quinqr  Adams)  now  living  has  had 
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and  no  man  in  this  oonntty  can  ever  liaye  again, — I 
aay  it  is  prored  that  a  man  better  qualified  by  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  advantagea  to  administer 
the  government  than  any  man  now  liying,  or  ai^  man 
we  can  ever  produce  again,  can  be  beaten  by  any- 
body. ...  It  has  taken  forty  years  of  public  life  to 
prepare  such  a  man  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  result 
is  that  he  can  be  beaten  by  anybody,  — Mr.  Polk  is 
anybody,  — he  is  Mr.  Quelconque.'' 

I  do  not  venture  to  quote  the  most  burning  sen- 
tences of  this  impassioned  letter.  It  shows  that  Mot- 
ley had  not  only  become  interested  most  prof oundfy 
in  the  general  movements  of  parties,  but  that  he  had 
followed  the  course  of  political  events  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  with  careful  study,  and 
that  be  was  already  looking  forward  to  the  revolt  of 
the  slave  States  which  occurred  sizteenyears  later. 
The  letter  is  full  of  fiery  eloquence,  now  and  then  ex- 
travagant and  even  violent  in  expression,  but  throb- 
bing with  a  generous  heat  which  shows  the  excitable 
spirit  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  proud  of  his  country 
and  does  not  wish  to  keep  his  temper  when  its  acts 
make  him  ashamed  of  it.  He  is  disgusted  and  indig- 
nant to  the  last  degree  at  seeing  *^Mr.  Quelconque*^ 
chosen  over  the  illustrious  statesman  who  was  his 
&vorite  candidate.  But  all  his  indignation  cannot 
repress  a  sense  of  bumor  which  was  one  of  his  marked 
characteristics.  After  fatiguing  his  vocabulary  with 
hard  usage,  after  his  unsparing  denunciation  of  ^the 
very  dirty  politics  '*  which  he  finds  mixed  up  witii  our 
popular  institutions,  he  says, — it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  an  offliand  letter  to  one  nead^ 
connected  with  him,  — 

^All  these  things  must  in  ihort,  to  nae  the  energetic 
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langmige  of  the  Balm  of  Colvmbui  adyertisement^  'bring 
every  generous  thinking  youth  to  that  heavy  sinking  gloom, 
whidi  not  even  the  loss  of  |>roperty  ean  piodnee,  bat  onij 
the  loM  of  hair,  which  brings  on  premature  decay,  caosing 
many  to  shrink  from  being  unooYered,  and  even  to  shnn 
society,  to  avoid  the  jests  and  sneers  of  their  acquain- 
tances. The  remainder  of  their  lires  is  consequently 
spent  in  retirement.' " 

He  oontinaes:  — 

^Before  dropping  the  subject,  and  to  show  the  perfect 
purity  of  my  motives,  I  will  add  that  I  am  not  at  all  anx- 
ious about  the  legislation  of  the  new  government.  I  de- 
sired the  election  of  Clay  as  a  moral  triumph,  and  because 
the  admimsfyxttian  of  the  country,  at  this  moment  of  ten 
thousand  times  more  importance  than  its  legislation,  would 
have  been  placed  in  pure,  strong,  and  determined  hands.  ** 

Then  comes  a  dash  of  that  satirical  and  aomewhat 
cynical  viray  of  feeling  which  he  had  not  as  yet  out- 
grown. Hehad  been  speakingabont  the  general  want 
of  attachment  to  the  Union  and  the  absence  of  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  as  bearing  on  the  probable  disso- 
lution of  the  Union. 

^Idon*t  mean  to  express  any  opinions  on  these  matters, 
—  I  have  n*t  got  any.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way 
is  to  look  at  the  hoc^|;e-podge,  be  good-natured  if  possible, 
and  laugh, 

*  As  from  the  hei^  of  contemplation 
We  view  the  feeble  jomts  men  totter  on.' 

I  began  a  tremendous  political  career  during  the  election, 
having  made  two  stump  speeches  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
each,  — after  you  went  away,  — one  in  Dedham  town-hall 
and  one  in  Jamaica  Plain,  with  such  eminent  success  that 
many  invitations  came  to  me  from  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, and  if  I  had  continued  in  active  poUtieal  life  I 
might  have  risen  to  be  vote-distributor,  or  fence-viewer, 
or  selectman,  or  hog-reeve,  or  something  of  the  kind.** 
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The  letter  from  wliioh  the  above  passageB  arequoted 
givee  the  same  portrait  of  the  writer,  only  seen  ia 
proffle,  as  it  were,  which  we  have  already  seen  drawn 
in  full  face  in  the  stoiy  of  ^^Morton's  Hope/'  It  is 
charged  with  that  soeva  indignatio  which  at  timea 
verges  on  misanthropic  contempt  for  its  objects,  not 
unnatural  to  a  high-spirited  young  man  who  sees  hia 
lofty  ideals  confronted  with  the  ignoble  facts  which 
strew  the  highways  of  political  life.  But  we  can  rec* 
ognize  real  conviction  and  the  deepest  feeling  beneath 
his  scornful  rhetoric  and  his  bitter  laugh.  He  was 
no  more  a  mere  dilettante  ihsji  Swift  himself,  but  now 
and  then  in  the  midst  of  his  most  serious  thought 
some  absurd  or  grotesque  image  will  obtrude  itself, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  the  lines  on  the  monument  of 
Gay  rather  than  of  the  fieroe  epitaph  of  the  Dean  of 
Saint  Patrick's. 
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Fint  Historioal  and   Critical  Essays.  —  Peter  the   Great. — 
Noyels  of  Balzao. — Polity  of  the  Puritans. 

Mb.  Motlet's  first  serious  effort  in  historical 
composition  was  an  article  of  fifty  pages  in  ^^The 
North  American  Beview "  for  October,  1845.  This 
was  nominallj  a  notice  of  two  works,  one  on  Bnssia, 
the  other  ^  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great." 
It  is,  howcTer,  a  narratiTe  rather  than  a  criticism,  a 
rapid,  continuous,  brilliant,  almost  dramatic  narratiYe. 
If  there  had  been  any  question  as  to  whether  the  young 
novelist  who  had  missed  his  first  mark  had  in  him  the 
elements  which  might  give  him  success  as  an  author, 
this  essay  would  have  settled  the  question.  It  shows 
throughout  that  the  writer  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  his  subject,  but  it  is  written  with  an  easy  and 
abundant,  yet  scholarly  freedom,  not  as  if  he  were 
surrounded  by  his  authorities  and  picking  out  his 
material  piece  by  piece,  but  rather  as  if  it  were 
the  overflow  of  long-pursued  and  well-remembered 
studies  recalled  without  effort  and  poured  forth  almost 
as  a  recreation. 

As  he  betrayed  or  revealed  his  personality  in  his 
first  novel,  so  in  this  first  effort  in  another  department 
of  literature  he  showed  in  epitome  his  qualities  as  a 
historian  and  a  biographer.     The  hero  of  his  narra- 
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tive  makes  his  entrance  at  onoe  in  his  eharaoter  as  tlis 
shipwright  of  Saardam,  on  the  oooasion  of  a  visit  of 
the  gre^  Duke  of  Marlboroog^  The  portrait  in- 
stanflj  arrests  attention.  His  ideal  personages  had 
been  drawn  in  snch  a  sketchy  way,  they  presoited 
so  many  imperfectly  harmonized  f eatores,  that  they 
never  became  real,  with  the  exception,  of  coarse,  of 
the  story-teller  himself.  But  the  vigor  with  which  the 
presentment  of  the  imperial  ship-carpenter,  the  stnrcty, 
savage,  eager,  fiery  Peter,  was  given  in  the  few  open- 
ing sentences,  showed  the  movement  of  the  hand,  the 
glow  of  the  color,  that  were  in  dne  time  to  display  on 
a  broader  canvas  the  fall-length  portraits  of  William 
the  Silent  and  of  John  of  Bameveld.  The  style  of 
the  whole  article  is  rich,  fluent,  pietaresqoe,  with 
light  tooches  of  hamor  here  and  there,  and  perfa^ie  a 
trace  or  two  of  yonthfol  jaantiness,  not  quite  as  yet 
outgrown.  His  illustrative  poetical  quotations  are 
mostty  from  Shakespeare,  — from  Milton  and  Byron 
also  in  a  passage  or  two,  — and  now  and  then  one  is 
reminded  that  he  is  not  anfamiliar  with  Carlyle's 
^Sartor  Besartns"  and  the  ''French  Bevolution"  of 
the  same  unmistakable  writer,  more  perhaps  by  the 
way  in  which  phrases  borrowed  from  other  authorities 
are  set  in  the  text  than  by  any  more  important  evi- 
dence of  unconscious  imitation. 

The  readers  who  had  shaken  their  heads  over  the 
unsuccessful  story  of  ''Morton's  Hope"  were  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  this  manly  and  sdiolarly  essay. 
Tim  young  man,  it  seemed,  had  been  stuc^ing, — 
studying  with  careful  accuracy,  with  broad  purpose. 
He  could  paint  a  character  with  the  ruddy  life-blood 
coloring  it  as  warmly  as  it  glows  in  the  cheeks  of  one 
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of  Van  der  Hekt'B  bnrgoniBsteni.  He  oonld  sweep 
tfaehoriaoii  in  a  wide  general  onilook,  and  manage  hi« 
penpeetive  and  Ids  lights  and  shadows  so  as  to  plaoe 
and  aooent  his  speoial  subject  with  its  due  relief  and 
jnst  relations.  It  was  a  sketch,  or  rather  a  stady  tar 
a  larger  picture,  but  it  betrayed  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
tor.  The  feeling  of  many  was  that  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Longfellow  in  his  review  of  the  ^Twice- 
Told  Tales  "  of  the  unknown  young  writer,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne:  ^  When  a  new  star  rises  in  the  heavens, 
people  gaze  after  it  for  a  season  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  with  such  telescopes  as  they  may  find.  •  .  .  lliis 
star  is  but  newly  risen;  and  erelong  the  observation 
of  numerous  star-gazers,  perched  up  on  arm-chairs 
and  editor's  tables,  will  inform  the  world  of  its  mag- 
nitude and  its  place  in  the  heaven  of" — not  poetry  in 
this  instance,  but  that  serene  and  unclouded  region  of 
the  firmament  where  shine  unchanging  the  names  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Those  who  had  always 
believed  in  their  brilliant  schoolmate  and  friend  at  last 
felt  themselves  justified  in  their  faith.  The  artist  that 
sent  this  unframed  picture  to  be  hung  in  a  comer  of 
the  literary  gallery  was  equal  to  larger  tasks.  There 
was  but  one  voice  in  the  circle  that  surrounded  the 
young  essayist.  He  must  redeem  his  pledge,  he  can 
and  will  redeem  it,  if  he  will  only  follow  the  bent  of 
his  genius  and  grapple  with  the  heroic  labor  of  writ- 
ing a  great  history. 

And  this  was  Ihe  achievement  he  was  already  med- 
itating. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  studying  history  for  its 
&cts  and  principles,  and  fiction  for  its  scenery  and 
portraits.  In  ^^The  North  American  Beview"  for 
July,  1847,  is  a  long  and  characteristic  article  on 
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Bakac,  of  whom  be  mm  an  admirer,  but  wiib  no  blind 
worship.  The  readers  of  this  great  stoiy-teller,  who 
was  so  long  in  obtaining  recognition,  who  ^made  i 

twenty  assaults  upon  fame  and  had  forty  books  killed 
nnder  him"  before  he  achieved  success,  will  find  his 
genius  fully  appreciated  and  fairly  weighed  in  this 
discriminating  essay.  A  few  brief  extracts  will  show 
its  quality. 

'^Balzac  is  an  artist,  and  only  an  artist.  In  his  tran- 
quil, unimpassioned,  remorseless  diagnosis  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena, in  his  cool  method  of  treating  the  morbid  anat- 
omy of  the  heart,  in  his  corionsly  aocnrate  dissectiOTi  of  the 
passions,  in  the  patient  and  painfoL  attention  with  which, 
stethoscope  m  hand,  finger  on  poise,  eye  everywhere,  you 
see  him  watching  every  symptom,  aliye  to  every  sound  and 
every  breath,  and  in  tiie  scientific  accuracy  with  which  he 
portrays  the  phenomena  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
his  inyestigation,  —  in  all  this  cahn  and  conseientioas  study 
of  nature  he  often  reminds  us  of  Groethe.  Balzac,  how- 
ever, is  only  an  artist.  ...  He  is  neither  moral  nor 
immoral,  but  a  cahn  and  profound  observer  of  human 
society  and  human  passions,  and  a  minute,  patient,  and 
poweaHEul  delineator  of  scenes  and  characters  in  the  world 
before  his  eyes.  His  readers  must  moralize  for  them- 
selves. ...  It  is,  perhaps,  his  defective  style  more  than 
anything  else  which  will  prevent  his  becoming  a  classic, 
for  style  above  all  other  qualities  seems  to  embalm  for 
posterity.  As  for  his  philosophy,  his  principles,  moral, 
political,  or  social,  we  repeat  that  he  seems  to  have  none 
whatever.  He  looks  for  the  picturesque  and  the  striking. 
He  studies  sentiments  and  sensations  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  He  is  a  physiognomist,  a  physiologist,  a  bit  of 
an  anatomist,  a  bit  of  a  mesmerist,  a  bit  of  a  geologist, 
a  Flemish  painter,  an  upholsterer,  a  micrological,  misan- 
thropical, sceptical  philosopher;  but  he  is  no  moralist, 
and  certainly  no  reformer." 

Another  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Motley  to  ^^The 
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North  AmfKrioan  Beriew^is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  num- 
ber for  October,  1849.  It  is  nominally  a  review  of 
Talyi's  (Mrs.  Bobinson's)  ^^Geschichte  der  Colonisa- 
tion Yon  New  England,"  bnt  in  reality  an  essay  on 
the  Polity  of  the  Puritans,  — an  historical  disquisition 
on  the  principles  of  self -govemment  evolved  in  New 
England,  broad  in  its  views,  eloquent  in  its  language. 
Its  spirit  is  thoroughly  American,  and  its  estimate  of 
ihe  Puritan  character  is  not  narrowed  by  the  near- 
sighted liberalism  which  sees  the  past  in  the  pitiless 
light  of  the  present, — which  looks  around  at  high 
noon  and  finds  fault  with  early  dawn  for  its  long  and 
dark  shadows.  Here  is  a  sentence  or  two  from  the 
article:  — 

^' With  all  the  faults  of  the  system  devised  by  the  Puri- 
tans, it  was  a  practical  system.  With  all  their  foibles, 
with  all  their  teasing,  tTrannical,  and  arbitrary  notions, 
the  PUgrims  were  lovers  of  liberty  as  well  as  sticklers  for 
authority.  •  •  .  Nowhere  can  a  better  description  of 
liberty  be  fonnd  than  that  given  by  Winthrop,  in  his  de- 
fence of  himself  before  the  General  Court  on  a  charge  of 
arbitrary  conduct.  'Nor  would  I  have  you  mistake  your 
own  liberty,'  he  says.  'There  is  a  freedom  of  doing 
what  we  list,  without  regard  to  law  or  justice ;  this  lib- 
erty is  indeed  inconsistent  with  authority;  but  civil, 
moral,  and  federal  liberty  consists  in  every  man's  en- 
joying his  property  and  having  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of 
his  country;  which  is  very  consistent  with  a  due  subjec- 
tion to  the  civil  magistrate.'  .   .  . 

''We  enjoy  an  inestimable  advantage  in  America. 
One  can  be  a  republican,  a  democrat,  without  being  a  rad- 
ical. A  radical^  one  who  would  uproot,  is  a  man  whose 
trade  is  dangerous  to  society.  Here  is  but  little  to  up- 
root. The  trade  cannot  flourish.  All  classes  are  conser- 
vative by  necessity,  for  none  can  wish  to  change  the 
structure  of  our  polity.  •  .   . 
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^'llie  oauntTj  withoat  a  past  cannot  be  intoxicated  by 
yisioDB  of  the  past  of  other  landfl.  Upon  this  absence  of 
the  past  it  seems  to  ns  that  much  of  the  security  of  our 
institutions  depends.  Nothing  interferes  with  the  deyel- 
opment  of  what  is  now  felt  to  be  the  tme  principle 
of  goyemmenty  the  will  of  the  people  legitimately  ez- 
prened*  To  establish  that  great  tratiiy  nothing  was  to  be 
torn  down,  nothing  to  be  uprooted.  It  grew  np  in  New 
England  out  of  the  seed  nnconscionsly  plcmted  by  the  first 
Pilgrims,  was  not  crashed  out  by  the  weight  of  a  thousand 
years  of  error  spread  over  the  whole  continent,  and  the 
Bevolntion  was  proclaimed  and  recognized." 
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1847-1849.     iE:T,33^^, 

Joseph  Lewis  Stackpole^  the^  Friend  of  Motley.  Hja  Sudden 
Death.  —  Motley  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tiTcs.  —  Second    Navel,    ''Merry-Moant^  A  Botnanee  of  i^ 

Massachusetts  Colony." 

The  intimate  friendships  of  early  manliood  are 
Dot  very  often  kept  up  among  our  people.  The  eager 
pursuit  of  fortune^  position,  office,  separates  young 
friends,  and  the  indoor  home  life  imprisons  them  in 
the  domestic  circle  ao  generally  that  it  is  quite  except 
tional  to  find  two  grown  men  who  are  like  brothers, 
— or  rather  unlike  most  brothers,  in  being  constantly 
found  together-  An  exceptional  instance  of  such  a 
more  than  fraternal  relation  was  seen  in  the  friendship 
of  Mr-  Motley  and  Mr,  Joseph  Lewis  Stackpole. 
Mr.  William  Amory,  who  knew  them  both  well,  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  some  recollections,  which  I 
cannot  improve  by  changing  his  own  language. 

"Their  intimacy  began  in  Europe,  and  they  retiimed  to 
thia  conntiy  in  1835.  In  1837  they  tna^ed  sistere,  and 
this  cemented  their  intimacyi  which  continued  to  Stack- 
pole's  death  in  1847.  The  coDtrast  id  the  temperament 
of  the  two  friends  —  the  one  sensitive  and  irritable^  and 
the  other  always  cool  and  good-natitred  —  only  increased 
their  mutnal  attachment  to  each  other,  and  Motley's  de- 
pendence upon  Stackpole-  Never  were  two  friends  mono 
constantly  together  or  more  affectionately  fond  of  each 
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other.  Ab  Stackpole  wm  aboat  eight  yean  older  than 
Motley,  and  nmch  lees  impoleiTe  and  more  diecreety  hie 
death  was  to  his  friend  irreparable,  and  at  the  time  an 
OTendielming  blow.*' 

Mr.  Stackpole  was  a  man  of  great  inteDigem^,  of 
remarkable  personal  attractions,  and  amiable  char- 
acter. His  death  was  a  loss  to  Motley  even  greater 
than  he  knew,  for  he  needed  jnst  such  a  friend,  older, 
calmer,  more  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  above  all  capable  of  thoroughly  understanding 
him  and  exercising  a  wholesome  influence  over  his 
excitable  nature  without  the  seeming  of  a  Mentor 
preaching  to  a  Telemachus.  Mr.  Stackpole  was 
killed  by  arailroad  accident  on  the  20th  of  July,  1847. 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Amory  refers  to  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent experience  in  Mr.  Motley'slife,  — his  one  year 
of  service  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  1849. 

^^In  respect  to  the  one  term  daring  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
I  can  recall  only  one  thing,  to  which  he  often  and  laugh- 
ingly alluded.  Motley,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  made,  as  he  thought,  a  most  masterly 
report.  It  was  very  elaborate,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
unanswerable;  but  Boutwell,  then  a  young  man  from 
some  country  town  [Groton,  Mass.],  rose,  and  as  Motley 
always  said,  demolished  the  report,  so  that  he  was  unable 
to  defend  it  against  the  attack.  You  can  imagine  his 
disgost,  after  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  render  it  unss- 
sailable,  to  find  hhnself,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^on  his  own 
dunghill,  *  ignominiously  beaten.  While  the  result  ex- 
alted his  opinion  of  the  speech-making  faculty  of  a  Rep- 
resentative of  a  common  school  education,  it  at  the  same 
time  cured  him  of  any  ambition  for  political  promotion 
in  Massachusetts." 
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To  my  letter  of  inquby  about  this  matter,  Hon. 
George  S.  Bontwell  oonrteonaly  returned  the  follow- 
ing answer: — 

Boston,  October  14, 1878. 

My  dkab  Sib,  — As  my  memory  serves  me,  Mr.  Mot- 
ley was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatiyes  in  the  year  1847  [1849].  It  may  be  well  to 
consult  the  manual  for  that  year.  I  recollect  the  con- 
troyersy  oyer  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. 

His  failure  was  not  due  to  his  want  of  faculty  or  to  the 
yigor  of  his  opponents. 

In  truth  he  espoused  the  weak  side  of  the  question  and 
the  unpopular  one  also.  His  proposition  was  to  endow  the 
coU^res  at  the  expense  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools.  Failure  was  inevitable.  Neither  Web- 
ster nor  Choate  could  have  carried  the  bill. 
Very  truly, 

Gbo.  S.  Boutwell. 

No  one  oould  be  more  ready  and  willing  to  reoog* 
nize  his  own  failures  than  Motley.  He  was  as  honest 
and  manly,  perhaps  I  may  say  as  sympathetic  with 
the  feeling  of  those  about  him,  on  this  occasion,  as 
was  Charles  Lamb,  who,  sitting  with  his  sister  in  the 
front  of  the  pit,  on  the  night  when  his  farce  was 
damned  at  its  first  representation,  gave  way  to  the 
common  feeling,  and  hissed  and  hooted  lustily  with 
the  others  around  him.  It  was  what  might  be  expected 
from  his  honest  and  truthful  nature,  sometimes  too 
severe  in  judging  itself. 

The  commendation  bestowed  upon  Motley*s  histor- 
ical essays  in  ^^The  North  American  Beview  "  must 
have  gone  far  towards  compensating  him  for  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  earlier  venture.  It  pointed  clearly  towards 
the  field  in  which  he  was  to  gather  his  laurels.     And 
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it  was  in  ihe  year  f oDowiiig  the  paUioatioii  of  ihe  fint 
easay,  or  about  that  time  (1846),  that  he  began  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  history  of  HoIlancL  WheAer 
to  tell  the  stoiy  of  men  that  have  lived  and  of  eyenta 
that  have  happened,  or  to  create  the  characters  and 
invent  the  incidents  of  an  imaginary  tale  be  the  higher 
task,  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss.  But  the  yoong 
author  was  just  nowlike  the  great  actor  in  Sir  Joshua's 
picture,  between  the  allurements  of  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene, still  doubtful  whether  he  was  to  be  a  ro- 
mancer or  a  historian. 

The  tale  of  which  the  title  is  pyea  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section  had  been  written  seyeral  years  before 
the  date  of  its  publication.  It  is  a  great  adyance  in 
certain  respects  over  the  first  novel,  but  wants  the 
peculiar  interest  which  belonged  to  that  as  a  partially 
autobiographical  memoir.  The  story  is  no  longer  dis- 
jointed and  impossible.  It  is  carefully  studied  in 
regard  to  its  main  facts.  It  has  less  to  remind  us  of 
""Vivian  Orey  "  and  ''Pelham,"and  more  tiiat  recalls 
"Woodstock"  and  ""Kenilworih."  The  personages 
were  many  of  them  historical,  though  idealized;  the 
occurrences  were  many  of  them  such  as  the  record 
authenticated;  the  localities  were  drawn  largely  from 
nature.  The  story  betrays  marks  of  haste  or  care- 
lessness in  some  portions,  though  others  are  elabo- 
rately studied.  His  preface  shows  that  tiie  reception 
of  his  first  book  had  made  him  timid  and  sensitive 
about  the  fate  of  ihe  second,  and  explains  and  excuses 
what  might  be  found  fault  with,  to  disarm  the  criti- 
cism he  had  some  reason  to  fear. 

That  old  watch-dog  of  our  American  literature, 
""The  North  American  Beview,"  always  ready  with 
lambent  phrases  in  stately  ""Articles"  f<nrnative  talent 
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of  a  certain  pieteii8i0ii,  and  wagging  its  ai^iendix  of 
^^Critical  Notices"  kindly  at  the  advent  of  humbler 
merit,  treated  ^^Meny-Moont"  with  the  distinction 
implied  in  a  review  of  nearly  twenty  images.  This  was 
a  great  contrast  to  the  brief  and  slighting  notice  of 
*^  Morton's  Hope/'  The  reviewer  thinks  the  author's 
descriptive  power  wholly  exceeds  his  conception  of 
character  and  invention  of  circumstances. 

^He  dweUsy  periiapSt  too  long  and  fondly  upon  his  im- 
agination of  the  landscape  as  it  was  before  the  stillness  of 
the  forest  had  been  broken  by  the  aze  of  the  settler;  bat 
the  pioture  is  so  finely  drawn,  with  so  much  beauty  of 
language  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  we  cannot  bUune 
him  for  lingering  upon  the  scene.  .  •  .  The  story  is  not 
managed  with  mudi  skill,  but  it  has  variety  enough  of 
incident  and  character,  and  is  told  with  so  much  liveliness 
that  few  will  be  inclined  to  lay  it  down  before  reaching 
the  conclusion.  •  .  .  The  writer  certainly  needs  practice 
in  elaborating  the  details  of  a  consistent  and  interesting 
novel;  but  in  many  respects  he  is  well  qualified  for  the 
task,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him  again  on  the  half- 
historical  ground  he  has  chosen.  His  present  work,  cer- 
tainly, b  not  a  &ir  specimen  of  what  he  is  able  to  ac- 
complish, and  its  failure,  or  partial  success,  ought  only  to 
inspirit  him  for  further  effort." 

The  ^^  half -historical  ground"  he  had  chosen  had 
already  led  him  to  the  entrance  into  the  broader  do- 
main of  history.  The  ^^further  effort"  for  which  he 
was  to  be  inspirited  had  already  begun.  He  had 
been  for  some  time,  as  was  before  mentioned,  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  work  which  was  to  cast  all  his 
former  attempts  into  the  kindly  shadow  of  oblivion, 
save  when  from  time  to  time  the  light  of  his  brilliant 
after  success  is  thrown  upon  them  to  illustrate  the 
path  by  which  it  was  at  length  attained. 
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FbB  of  a  EQskoty.'Letten. 

The  lepotitkm  of  Mr.  Preaooti  ms  now  oo-ezften- 
nve  with  the  realm  of  seholarahip.  The  hiatories  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  of  the  con* 
qneat  of  Mezioo  had  met  with  a  reoqition  which  nn^bt 
well  tempt  the  ambition  of  a  joong  writer  to  emnlate 
it,  bat  which  was  not  likely  to  be  awarded  to  any  sec- 
ond candidate  who  shoold  enter  the  field  in  riralry 
with  the  great  and  nniyersally  popular  historian.  Btit 
tiiis  was  the  field  on  which  Mr.  Motley  was  to  ^en- 
tnre. 

After  he  had  chosen  the  subject  of  the  history  he 
contemplated,  he  found  that  Mr.  Prescott  was  occu- 
pied with  a  kindred  one,  so  that  there  mi^t  be  too 
near  a  coincidence  between  them.  I  must  borrow 
frmn  Mr.  Ticknor*s  beautiful  life  of  Prescott  the 
words  which  introduce  a  letter  of  Motley's  to  Mr. 
William  Amory,  who  has  kindfy  allowed  me  also  to 
make  use  of  it. 


'^The  moment,  therefore,  that  he  [Mr.  Motley] 
aware  of  this  condition  of  things,  and  tiie  consequent  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  be  an  untoward  interference  in 
their  plans,  he  took  the  same  frank  and  honorable  coarse 
with  Mr.  Prescott  that  Mr.  Prescott  had  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Irving,  when  he  found  that  they  had  both 
been  contemplating  a  ^History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mex- 
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ieo/  The  result  wm  the  same.  Ifr.  Preieott,  instead 
of  treating  the  matter  as  an  interf  erenoe,  earnestly  en- 
eouraged  Mr.  Motley  to  go  on,  and  plaoed  at  his  disposi- 
tion such  of  the  books  in  his  library  as  eoold  be  most  nse- 
ful  to  him.  How  amply  and  promptly  he  did  it,  Mr. 
Motley's  own  accoont  will  best  show.  It  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Bome,  26th  February,  1869,  the  day  he  heard 
of  Mr.  Prescott's  death,  and  was  addressed  to  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Mr.  William  Amory,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Pres- 
oott*s  moch-loyed  brother-in-law. '' 

'^It  seems  to  me  bat  as  yesterday,''  Mr.  Motley  writes, 
''though  it  must  be  now  twelve  years  ago,  that  I  was 
talking  with  our  eyer-lamented  friend  Stackpole  about  my 
intention  of  writing  a  history  upon  a  subject  to  which  I 
haye  since  that  time  been  deyoting  myself.  I  had  then 
made  already  some  general  studies  in  reference  to  it,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  aware  that  Prescott  had  the  in- 
tention of  writing  the  'History  of  Philip  the  Second.' 
Stackpole  had  heard  the  fact,  and  that  large  preparations 
had  already  been  made  for  the  work,  althou^  'Peru '  had 
not  yet  been  published.  I  felt  naturally  much  disap- 
pointed. I  was  conscious  of  the  immense  disadvantage 
to  myself  of  making  my  appearance,  probably  at  the  same 
time,  before  the  public,  with  a  work  not  at  all  similar  in 
plan  to  'Philip  the  Second, '  but  which  must  of  necessity 
traverse  a  portion  of  the  same  ground. 

"My  first  thought  was  inevitably,  as  it  were,  only  of 
myself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  nothing  todo  but  to 
abandon  at  once  a  cherished  dream,  and  probably  to  re- 
nounce authorship.  For  I  had  not  first  made  up  my  mind 
to  write  a  history,  and  then  cast  about  to  take  up  a  sub- 
ject. My  subject  had  taken  me  up,  drawn  me  on,  and 
absorbed  me  into  itself.  It  was  necessary  for  me,  it 
seemed,  to  write  the  book  I  had  been  thinking  much  of, 
even  if  it  were  destined  to  faXL  dead  from  the  press,  and 
I  had  no  inclination  or  interest  to  write  any  other.  When 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  accordingly,  it  then  occurred  to 
me  that  Prescott  might  not  be  pleased  that  I  should  come 
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forward  upon  his  ground.     It  is  true  tiuit  no  annoimee-  | 

ment  of  his  intentions  had  been  made,  and  that  he  had  i 

not,  I  belieye,  evem.  oonunenced  his  preliminary  studies  , 

for  Philip.  At  the  same  time  I  thon^^t  it  would  be  dis- 
loyal on  my  part  not  to  go  to  him  at  onee»  confer  with 
him  on  the  snbject,  and  if  I  should  find  a  shadow  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  his  mind  at  my  proposition,  to  abandon  my 
plan  altogether. 

^*I  had  only  the  sli^test  acquaintance  with  him  at  that 
time.  I  was  comparatively  a  yomig  man,  and  certainly 
not  entitled  on  any  groond  to  more  than  the  common  cour- 
tesy which  Prescott  never  could  refuse  to  any  one.  But 
he  received  me  with  snch  a  frank  and  ready  and  liberal 
sympathy,  and  such  an  open-hearted,  guileless  ezpansive- 
ncBS,  that  I  felt  a  personal  affection  for  him  from  that 
hour.  I  remember  the  interview  as  if  it  had  taken  place 
yesterday.  It  was  in  his  father's  house,  in  his  own  libiazy, 
looking  on  the  garden-house  and  garden,  —  honored 
father  and  illustrious  son,  —  alas  I  all  numbered  with  the 
things  that  were!  He  assured  me  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  whatever  to  my  plan,  that  he  wished 
me  every  success,  and  that,  if  there  were  any  books  in  his 
library  bearing  on  my  subject  that  I  liked  to  use,  they 
were  entirely  at  my  service.  After  I  had  expressed  my 
gratitude  for  his  kindness  and  cordiality,  by  which  I  had 
been  in  a  very  few  moments  set  completely  at  ease,  — so 
&r  as  my  fears  of  his  disapprobation  went,  — I  also  very 
naturally  stated  my  opinion  that  the  danger  was  entirely 
mine,  and  that  it  was  rather  wilful  of  me  thus  to  ride 
such  a  collision  at  my  first  venture,  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  which  was  utter  shipwreck.  I  recollect  how 
kindly  and  warmly  he  combated  this  opinion,  assuring  me 
that  no  two  books,  as  he  said,  ever  injured  each  other,  and 
I  encouraging  me  in  the  wannest  and  most  earnest  man- 
l  ner  to  proceed  on  the  course  I  had  marked  out  for  my- 
self. 

^Had  the  result  of  that  interview  been  different,  — 
had  he  dbtinctly  stated,  or  even  vaguely  hinted,  that  it 
would  be  as  weU  if  I  diould  select  some  other  topic,  or 
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had  he  only  sprinkled  me  with  the  cold  water  of  eonyen- 
tional  and  oommonplaoe  encouragement,  —  I  should  have 
gone  from  him  with  a  ehill  upon  my  mind,  and,  no  donbt, 
have  laid  down  the  pen  at  once;  for,  as  I  have  already 
said,  it  was  not  that  I  oared  about  writing  a  history,  but 
that  I  &lt  an  ineyitable  impulse  to  write  one  jHirUeular 
hutary. 

^Y(m  know  how  kindly  he  always  spoke  of  and  to  me; 
and  the  generous  manner  in  which,  without  the  slightest 
hint  from  me,  and  entirely  unexpected  by  me,  he  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  his  hosts  of  readers  to  my  forthcoming 
work,  by  so  handsomely  alluding  to  it  in  the  Preface  to 
his  own,  must  be  almost  as  fresh  in  your  memory  as  it  is 
in  mine. 

^And  althou^  it  seems  easy  enough  for  a  man  of 
world-wide  reputation  thus  to  extend  Ihe  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  an  unknown  and  struggling  aspirant,  yet  I 
fear  that  the  history  of  literature  will  show  that  such  in- 
stances of  disinterested  kindness  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
noUe.'' 

It  was  not  from  any  feeling  that  Mr.  Motley  was  a 
yoimg  writer  from  whose  rivaliy  he  had  nothing  to 
spprdiend.  Mr.  Amory  says  that  Prescott  expressed 
himaelf  very  decidedly  to  the  effect  that  an  author 
who  had  written  such  descriptiye  passages  as  were  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Motley's  published  writings  was  not 
to  be  undervalued  as  a  competitor  by  any  one.  The 
reader  who  will  turn  to  the  description  of  Charles 
Biver  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of 
^^Merry-Mount,''  or  of  the  autimmal  woods  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  the  same  volume,  will  see  good 
reason  for  Mr.  Presoott's  appreciation  of  the  force  of 
the  rival  whose  advent  he  so  heartily  and  generously 
welcomed. 
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Historiod  Stadias  in  Eozope. — Letter  from  Brimeli 

After  working  for  several  years  on  his  projected 
'^History  of  the  Dntch  Bepnblic,"  he  found  that,  in  or- 
der to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  he  must  have  reooorse 
to  die  authorities  to  be  found  only  in  the  libnries  and 
state  aichiTes  of  Europe.  In  die  year  1851  he  left 
America  with  his  &mily ,  to  begin  his  task  orer  again, 
throwing  aside  all  that  he  had  already  done,  and  fol- 
lowing up  his  new  course  of  investigations  at  Berlin, 
Dresden,  the  Hague,  and  Brussels  during  several  suc- 
ceeding years.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  a  better 
idea  of  his  mode  of  life  during  this  busy  period,  his 
occupations,  his  state  of  mind,  his  objects  of  intereet 
outside  of  his  special  work,  than  by  making  the  f  id- 
lowing  eAlracls  from  a  long  letter  to  myseU,  dated 
Brussels,  20ih  November,  1858. 

After  some  personal  matters  he  continued:  — 

^I  don*t  really  know  what  to  say  to  you.  I  am  in  a 
town  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  very  gay.  I  don't 
know  a  living  soul  in  it.  We  have  not  a  single  acquaint- 
anee  in  the  pUee,  and  we  glory  in  the  fact.  There  is 
something  rather  sublime  in  thus  floating  on  a  single  spar 
in  the  wide  sea  of  a  populous,  busy,  faming,  fussy  world 
like  this.  At  any  rate  it  is  consonant  to  both  our  tastes. 
Tou  may  suppose,  however,  that  I  find  it  rather  difficult 
to  amuse  my  friends  out  of  the  incidents  of  so  isolated  an 
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existence.  Our  daily  career  is  rearj  regular  and  monoto- 
noos.  Our  life  is  as  stagnant  as  a  Dutch  canal.  Not 
that  I  complain  of  it,  —  on  the  contrary,  the  canal  may 
be  richly  freighted  with  merchandise  and  be  a  short  cat 
to  the  ocean  of  abundant  and  perpetoal  knowledge;  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  few  points  rise  abore  the  level  of  so 
regular  a  life,  to  be  wortl^  of  yonr  notice.  Ton  most, 
therefore,  allow  me  to  meander  along  the  meadows  of  com- 
monplace. Don't  eipect  anything  of  the  impetaons  and 
boiling  style.  We  go  it  weak  here.  I  donH  know  whether 
yon  were  ever  in  Brossels.  It  is  a  striking,  picturesque 
town,  built  up  a  steep  promontory,  the  old  part  at  the 
bottom,  Teiy  dingy  and  mouldy,  the  new  part  at  the  top, 
very  showy  and  elegant.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite 
in  its  way  than  the  grandeplace  in  the  yery  heart  of  the 
city,  surrounded  with  those  toppling,  zigzag,  ten-storied 
buildings  bedizened  all  over  with  ornaments  and  emblems 
so  peculiar  to  the  Netherlands,  with  the  brocaded  Hotel  de 
YiUe  on  one  side,  with  its  impossible  spire  rising  some 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  into  the  air  and  embroi- 
dered to  the  top  with  the  delicacy  of  needle-work,  sugar- 
work,  spider^work,  or  what  you  will.  I  haunt  this  place 
because  it  is  my  scene,  — my  theatre.  Here  were  en- 
acted so  many  deep  tragedies,  so  many  stately  dramas, 
and  even  so  many  farces,  which  have  been  famUiar  to  me 
so  long  that  I  have  got  to  imagine  myself  invested  with  a 
kind  of  property  in  the  place,  and  look  at  it  as  if  it  were 
merely  the  theatre  with  the  coulisses,  machinery,  drapery, 
etc.,  for  representing  scenes  which  have  long  since  van- 
ished, and  which  no  more  enter  the  minds  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  actually  moving  across  its  pavements  than 
if  they  had  occurred  in  the  moon.  When  I  say  that  I 
knew  no  soul  in  Brussels  I  am  perhaps  wrong.  With  the 
present  generation  I  am  not  familiar.  Sn  revanehef  the 
dead  men  of  the  place  are  my  intimate  friends.  I  am  at 
home  in  ai^  cemetery.  With  the  fellows  of  the  sixteenth 
century  I  am  on  the  most  familiar  terms.  Any  ghost  that 
ever  flits  by  night  across  the  moonlight  square  is  at  once 
hailed  by  me  as  a  man  and  a  brother.     I  call  him  by  his 
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Qirifltiftii  name  »t  onoe.  WbMi  70a  oome  out  of  thk 
place,  boweyer,  iHiidiy  as  I  said,  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  — the  antique  gem  in  the  modem  setting,  — yon 
may  go  either  up  or  down.  If  70a  go  down,  yon  will  find 
yourself  in  the  yery  nastieet  complications  of  lanes  and 
cnls-de-sao  possible,  a  dark  entanglement  of  gin-shops, 
beer-hooses,  and  hovels,  through  which  charming  vaUej 
dribbles  the  Sonne  (whence,  I  sappose,  is  deriyed  Senna)* 
the  most  naoseons  little  riyer  in  the  world,  ydiich  re- 
eeiyes  all  the  ontpourings  of  all  the  drains  and  booses,  and 
is  then  conyerted  into  beer  for  the  inhabitants,  all  the 
many  breweries  being  directly  npon  its  edge.  If  yoa  go 
np  the  hill  instead  of  down,  you  come  to  an  arrangement 
of  squares,  palaces,  and  gardens  as  trim  and  fashionabla 
as  yoa  will  find  in  Ekurqpe.  Thns  yoa  see  that  oar  Cybele 
sits  with  her  head  crowned  with  yeiy  stately  towers  and 
her  feet  in  a  tab  of  very  dirty  water. 

^My  habits  here  for  the  present  year  are  yery  regular. 
I  came  here,  haying,  as  I  thought,  finished  my  wori^  or 
rather  the  first  Fart  (something  like  three  or  four  yol- 
umes,  8yo),  but  I  find  so  moch  original  matter  here,  and 
so  many  emendations  to  make,  thati  am  ready  to  despair. 
Howeyer,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  penelopixe,  poll 
to  pieces,  and  stitch  away  again.  Whateyer  may  be  the 
result  of  my  labor,  nobody  can  say  that  I  haye  notwofked 
like  abmte  beast,  — but  I  donH  care  for  the  result.  The 
labor  is  in  itself  its  ownreward  and  all  I  want.  I  go  day 
after  day  to  the  archiyes  here  (as  I  went  all  summer  at 
the  Hague),  studying  the  old  letters  and  documents  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Here  I  remain  among  my  fellow- 
worms,  feeding  on  these  nrasty  mulbeny-leayes,  out  of 
which  we  are  afterwards  to  spin  our  silk.  How  can  yon 
eipect  anything  interesting  from  such  a  human  ooooon? 
It  is,  howeyer,  not  without  its  amusement  in  a  mouldy 
sort  of  way,  this  reading  of  dead  letters.  It  is  some- 
thing to  read  the  real,  bona  fide  signs-manual  of  such  fel- 
lows as  William  of  Orange,  Count  Egmont,  Alexander 
Farnese,  Fhilip  11.,  Cardinal  Granyelle,  and  the  rest  of 
them.     It  giyes  a  'realising  sense,'  as   the  Ameriinana 
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hare  it.  •  •  .  Hiere  are  not  many  paUie  reaooKes  of 
amnsiinaiit  in  this  place,  — if  we  wanted  them,  — which 
we  don't.  I  miss  the  Dresden  Grallery  very  mnchy  and  it 
makes  me  sad  to  think  that  I  shall  nerer  look  at  the  face 
of  the  Sistine  Madonna  again,  — that  picture  heyond  all 
pictores  in  the  world,  in  which  the  artist  certidnly  did 
get  to  heayen  and  painted  a  face  which  was  nerer  seen  on 
earth  —  so  pathetic,  so  gentle,  so  passionless,  so  pro- 
phetic. •  •  •  There  are  a  few  good  Bnhenses  here,  — - 
bat  the  great  wealth  of  that  master  is  in  Antwerp.  The 
great  picture  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  free  again, 
after  haying  been  ten  years  in  the  repairing  room.  It 
has  come  oat  in  yery  good  condition.  What  a  picture ! 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  really  stood  at  the  cross  and 
seen  Mary  weeping  on  John's  shoulder,  and  Magdalen  re- 
ceiving the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour  in  her  arms.  Never 
was  tibe  grand  tragedy  represented  in  so  profound  and 
dramatic  a  manner.  For  it  is  not  only  in  his  «oZor  in 
which  this  man  so  easily  surpasses  all  the  world,  bat  in 
his  life-like,  flesh-and-blood  action,  — the  tragic  power 
of  his  composition.  And  is  it  not  appalling  to  think  of 
the  ^large  constitution  of  this  man,'  when  you  reflect  <m 
the  acres  of  canvas  idiich  he  has  covered?  How  inspiriting 
to  see  with  what  muscular,  masculine  vigor  this  splendid 
Fleming  rushed  in  and  plucked  up  droroing  Art  by  the 
locks  idMBOi  it  was  sinking  in  the  trashy  sea  of  such  crea- 
tures as  the  Luca  GKordanos  and  Pietro  Cortonas  and  the 
like.  Well  might  Guide  erclaim,  ^The  fellow  mixes 
Uood  with  his  colors  !  '.  •  •  How  providentially  did 
the  man  come  in  and  invoke  living,  breathing,  moving 
men  and  women  out  of  his  canvasi  Sometimes  he  is 
ranting  and  exaggerated,  as  are  all  men  of  great  genius 
who  wrestle  with  Nature  so  boldly.  No  doubt  his 
heroines  are  more  expansively  endowed  than  would  be 
thought  genteel  in  our  country,  where  cryptogams  are  so 
much  in  fashion,  nevertheless  there  is  always  something 
very  tremendous  about  him,  and  very  often  much  that  is 
sublime,  pathetic,  and  moving.  I  defy  any  one  of  the 
average  amount  of  imagination  and  sentiment  to  stand 
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long  Iwfore  the  DeMeiit  from  the  Gron  without  hmg 
moved  more  nearly  to  tears  than  he  would  care  to  aio- 
knowledge*  As  for  oolor,  hia  effects  are  as  sore  as  tfaooe 
of  the  son  rising  in  a  tropical  landscape.  There  is  some- 
thing quite  genial  in  the  cheerful  sense  of  his  ownomnqw" 
tence  which  always  inspired  him.  TbBte  are  a  few  fine 
pictures  of  his  h^  andlgo  in  sometimes  of  a  raw,  foggj 
morning  merely  to  warm  myself  in  the  Uase  of  their 
beaaty.** 

I  have  been  more  willing  to  giye  room  to  this  de- 
scription of  Bubens's  pictures  and  the  effect  they  pro- 
dooed  upon  Motley,  because  diere  is  a  certain  affinity 
between  those  sumptaons  and  glowing  works  of  art 
and  the  prose  pictores  of  the  bistorian  wbo  so  admired 
tbem.  He  was  bimflelf  a  oolorist  in  langoage,  and 
called  up  the  image  of  a  great  personage  or  a  splen- 
did pageant  of  the  past  with  the  same  affluence,  the 
same  rich  vitality,  that  floods  and  warms  the  Tast 
areas  of  canvas  over  wbich  the  fall-fed  genius  of  Ru- 
bens disported  itself  in  the  luxury  of  imaginatiye 
creation. 
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1856-1857.    JEr.  42-48. 

Pablioation  of  his  flnt  Historioal  Work,  ^Biae  of  the  Dutch 
BepuUio." — Its  Beception. — Critical  Notices. 

The  labor  of  ten  years  was  at  last  finished.  Car- 
rying his  formidable  manuscript  with  him,  — and  how 
formidable  the  manuscript  which  melts  down  into 
three  solid  octavo  volumes  is,  only  writers  and  pub- 
Ushers  know,  — he  knocked  at  the  gate  of  that  terri- 
ble fortress  from  which  Lintot  and  Curll  and  Tonson 
looked  down  on  the  authors  of  an  older  generation. 
So  large  a  work  as  the  '^History  of  the  Bise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,"  offered  for  the  press  by  an  author 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  British  public,  could  hardly  ex- 
pect a  warm  welcome  from  the  great  dealers  in  litera- 
ture as  merchandiBe.  Mr.  Murray  civilly  declined  the 
manuscript  which  was  offered  to  him,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished at  its  author's  expense  by  Mr.  John  Chapman. 
The  time  came  when  the  positions  of  the  first-named 
celebrated  publisher  and  the  unknown  writer  were 
reversed.  Mr.  Murray  wrote  to  Mr.  Motley  asking 
to  be  aUowed  to  publish  his  second  great  work,  the 
^History  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  expressing  at 
the  same  time  his  regret  at  what  he  candidly  called  his 
mistake  in  the  first  instance,  and  thus  they  were  at 
length  brought  into  business  connection  as  well  as  the 
most  agreeable  and  friendly  relations.    An  American 
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edition  was  published  by  the  Harpers  at  the  same  time 
as  the  London  one. 

If  the  new  work  of  the  unknown  author  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  publisher,  it  was  no  sooner  given 
to  die  public  than  it  found  an  approving,  an  admiring, 
an  enthusiastic  world  of  readers,  and  a  noUe  welcome 
at  the  colder  hands  of  the  critics. 

""The  Westminster  Beview"  for  April,  1866,  had 
for  its  leading  artide  a  paper  by  Mr.  Froude,  in  which 
the  critic  awarded  the  h^hest  praise  to  the  work  of 
the  new  historian.  As  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  important  recognitions  of  the  work,  I 
quote  some  of  its  judgments. 

^  A  histoiy  as  complete  as  industry  and  genius  can  make 
it  now  lies  bcdEore  ns  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Bevolt 
of  the  United  Provinces ;  of  the  period  in  which  those 
provinces  finally  conquered  their  independence  and  estab- 
lished the  Bepablic  of  Holland.  It  has  been  the  reeolt 
of  many  years  of  silent,  theughtfnl,  nnobtmsive  labor,  and 
unless  we  are  strangely  mistaken,  unless  we  are  ourselves 
altogether  unfit  for  this  office  of  criticising  which  we  have 
here  nndertaken,  the  book  is  one  idiich  will  take  its  place 
among  the  finest  histories  in  this  or  in  any  langnage.  .  .  . 
All  the  essentials  of  a  great  writer  Mr.  Motley  eminenUy 
possesses.  His  mind  is  broad,  his  indostry  nnwearied. 
In  power  of  dramatic  description  no  modem  historian,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Mr.  Carlyle,  surpasses  him,  and  in  analysis 
of  character  he  is  elaborate  and  distinct.  His  principles 
are  those  of  honest  love  for  all  which  is  good  and  ad- 
mirable in  human  character  wherever  he  finds  it,  while 
he  unaffectedly  hates  oppression,  and  despises  selfiahness 
with  all  his  heart.'' 

After  giving  a  slight  analytical  sketch  of  the  series 
of  events  related  in  the  history,  Mr.  Froode  objects 
to  only  one  of  tiie  historian's  estimates,  tiiat,  namely, 
of  the  course  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 
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^It  18  nngnMuouSy  howerer,^  he  Mys,  ^eren  to  find  so 
dig^t  a  fault  with  these  admirable  yolomes.  Mr.  Mot- 
ley has  written  withont  haste,  with  the  leisurely  composure 
of  a  master.  •  .  .  We  now  take  onr  leave  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, desiring  him  only  to  accept  onr  hearty  thanks  for 
these  Tolnmes,  which  we  trust  will  soon  take  their  place 
in  every  English  library.  Onr  quotations  will  have  suf- 
ficed to  show  the  ability  of  the  writer.  Of  the  scope  and 
general  character  of  his  work  we  have  given  but  a  languid 
conception.  The  true  merit  of  a  great  book  must  be 
learned  from  the  book  itself.  Onr  part  has  been  rather 
to  select  varied  specimens  of  style  and  power.  Of  Mr. 
Motley's  antecedents  we  know  nothing.  If  he  has  pre- 
viously appeared  before  the  public,  his  reputation  has  not 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  It  will  not  be  so  now.  We  believe 
that  we  may  promise  him  as  warm  a  welcome  among  our- 
selves as  he  will  receive  even  in  America;  that  his  place 
will  be  at  once  conceded  to  him  among  the  first  historians 
in  our  common  language.'' 

The  faithful  and  unwearied  Mr.  Allibone  has  swept 
the  whole  field  of  contemporary  criticism,  and  shown 
how  wide  and  universal  was  the  welcome  accorded  to 
the  hitherto  unknown  author.  An  article  headed 
^Prescott  and  Motley,"  attributed  to  M.  Gnizot, 
which  must  have  f>een  translated,  I  suppose,  from  his 
own  language,  judging  by  its  freedom  from  French 
idioms,  is  to  be  found  in  ^'The  Edinburgh  Beview" 
for  January,  1857.  The  praise,  not  unmingled  with 
criticisms,  which  that  great  historian  bestowed  upon 
Motley  is  less  significant  than  the  fact  that  he  super- 
intended a  translation  of  the  ^^Bise  of  the  Dutch 
Bepublic,"  and  hifngftlf  wrote  the  Introduction  to  it. 

A  general  chorus  of  approbation  followed  or  accom- 
panied these  leading  voices.  The  iecq>tion  of  the 
work  in  Great  Britain  was  a  triumph.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, in  addition  to  the  tribute  paid  to  it  by  M. 
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Ghiiiot,  it  was  tranfllated  into  Dutoh,  into  Geiman, 
and  into  Russian.  At  home  Us  reoeption  was  not 
less  hearty.  ^'The  North  American  Beview,"  which 
had  set  its  foot  on  the  semi-aatobiographical  medley 
which  he  called  '^ Morton's  Hope,''  which  had  granted 
a  decent  space  and  a  tepid  recognition  to  his  ^^semi- 
historical"  romance,  in  which  he  had  already  given 
the  reading  public  a  taste  of  his  quality  as  a  narrator 
of  real  events  and  a  delineator  of  real  personages,  — 
this  old  and  awe-inspiring  New  England  and  more 
than  New  England  representative  of  the  Fates,  found 
room  for  a  long  and  most  laudatory  article,  in  which 
the  son  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  historians  did 
die  honors  of  die  venerable  literary  periodical  to  the 
new-comer,  for  whom  the  folding-doors  of  all  the  crit- 
ical headquarters  were  flying  open  as  if  of  themselves. 
Mr.  Allibone  has  recorded  the  opinions  of  some  of  our 
best  scholars  as  expressed  to  him. 

Dr.  Lieber  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allibone  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  praise.  I  quote  one  passage  which 
in  the  light  of  after  events  borrows  a  cruel  signifi- 
cance:— 

^^Congress  and  Parliament  decree  thanks  for  militaiy 
exploits, — rarely  for  diplomatic  achievementi.  If  they 
ever  voted  their  thanks  for  books,  — and  what  deeds  have 
influenced  the  course  of  human  events  more  than  some 
books? — Motley  on^t  to  have  the  thanks  of  our  Con- 
gress; but  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  already  the  thanks  of 
every  American  who  has  read  the  work.  It  will  leave  its 
distinct  mark  upon  the  American  mind." 

Mr.  Everett  writes:  — 

""Mr.  Motley's  'mstory  of  the  Dutch  BepnUic '  is  in 
my  judgment  a  work  of  tiie  hi^est  merit.  Unweaxying 
research  for  years  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  patience  and 
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jodgment  in  ananging  and  digesting  his  materials,  a  fine 
historical  tact,  mach  skill  in  characterization,  the  per- 
spective of  narration,  as  it  may  be  called,  and  a  rigor- 
ous style  unite  to  make  it  a  yery  capital  work,  and  place 
the  name  of  Motley  by  the  side  of  those  of  oar  great  his- 
torical trio,  — Bancroft,  Irving,  and  Prescott/' 

Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Hil- 
lard,  united  their  voices  in  the  same  strain  of  com- 
mendation. Mr.  Prescott,  whose  estimiate  of  the  new 
history  is  of  peculiar  value  for  obvious  reasons,  writes 
to  Mr.  Allibone  thus  :  — 

^The  opinion  of  any  individnal  seems  superfluous  in  re- 
spect to  a  work  on  the  merits  of  which  the  public  both  at 
home  and  abroad  have  pronounced  so  unanimous  a  verdict. 
As  Motley's  path  crosses  my  own  historic  field,  I  may  be 
thought  to  possess  some  advantage  over  most  critics  in  my 
familiarity  with  the  ground. 

'^However  this  may  be,  I  can  honestly  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  the  extent  of  his  researches  and  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  given  the  results  of  them  to  the  public. 
Far  from  making  his  book  a  mere  register  of  events,  he 
has  penetrated  deep  below  the  surface  and  explored  the 
cause  of  these  events.  He  has  carefully  studied  the  phys- 
iognomy of  the  times  and  given  finished  portraits  of  the 
great  men  who  conducted  the  march  of  the  revolution. 
Every  page  is  instinct  with  the  love  of  freedom  and  with 
that  personal  knowledge  of  the  working  of  free  institutions 
which  could  alone  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  his  subject. 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  was  reserved  for 
one  of  our  countrymen  to  tell  the  story — better  than  it 
had  yet  been  told  —  of  this  memorable  revolution,  which 
in  so  many  of  its  features  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
our  own." 

The  public  welcomed  the  work  as  cordially  as  the 
critics.  Fifteen  thousand  copies  bad  already  been 
sold  in  London  in  1857.     In  America  it  was  equally 
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popular.  Its  author  saw  Us  name  enrolled  by  com- 
mon consent  among  those  of  the  great  writers  of  his 
time.  Europe  accepted  him,  his  country  was  proud 
to  claim  him,  scholarship  set  its  jealously  guarded  seal 
upon  the  result  of  his  labors,  the  reading  world,  which 
had  not  cared  greatly  for  his  stories,  hung  in  delight 
over  a  narrative  more  exciting  than  romances;  and 
the  lonely  student,  who  had  almost  forgotten  the  look 
of  living  men  in  the  solitude  of  archives  haunted  by 
dead  memories,  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  full 
blasse  of  a  great  reputation. 
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1856-1857.     ^T,  42-43, 

Visit  to  America.  —  Resitknce  in  Boylfitoa  Place. 

He  visited  this  country  in  1856,  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1856-57  in  Boston,  living  with  his  family 
in  a  honse  in  Boykton  Plaee,  At  this  time  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  often,  and  of  seeing  the 
changes  which  maturity,  success,  the  opening  of  a 
great  literary  and  social  career,  had  wrought  in  his 
character  and  bearing*  He  was  in  every  way  greatly 
improved;  the  interesting,  impulsive  youth  had  rip- 
ened into  a  noble  manhood.  Dealing  vtith  great 
themes,  his  own  mind  had  gained  theii"  dignity.  Ac- 
customed to  the  company  of  dead  statesmen  and  he- 
roes, his  own  ideas  had  risen  to  a  higher  standard. 
The  flattery  of  society  had  added  a  new  grace  to  his 
natural  modesiy.  He  was  now  a  citizen  of  the  world 
by  his  reputation  i  the  past  was  his  province,  in  which 
he  was  recognized  as  a  master  i  the  idoFs  pedestal  was 
ready  for  him,  but  he  betrayed  no  desire  to  show  him« 
self  upon  it. 
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1858-1860.    Mr.  44-46. 

Betam   to    England. — Social    Belationa. — I^j   Hazooazt^a 
Letter. 

DuBiNG  the  years  spent  in  Europe  in  writing  his 
first  history,  from  1851  to  1856,  Mr.  Motley  had  lived 
a  life  of  great  retirement  and  simplicity,  devoting 
himself  to  his  work  and  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, to  which  last  object  he  was  always  ready  to 
give  the  most  careful  supervision.  He  was  as  yet  un- 
known beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  he  did 
not  seek  society.  In  this  quiet  way  he  had  passed  the 
two  years  of  residence  in  Dresden,  the  year  divided 
between  Brussels  and  the  Hague,  and  a  very  tranquil 
year  spent  at  Vevay  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  His 
healdi  at  this  time  was  tolerably  good,  except  for  ner- 
vous headaches,  which  frequently  recurred  and  were 
of  great  severity.  His  visit  to  England  with  his 
manuscript  in  search  of  a  publisher  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

In  1858  he  revisited  England.  His  fame  as  a  suc- 
cessful author  was  there  before  him,  and  he  naturally 
became  the  object  of  many  attentions.  He  now  made 
many  acquaintances  who  afterwards  became  his  kind 
and  valued  friends.  Among  those  mentioned  by  his 
daughter.  Lady  Haroourt,  are  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Carlisle,  Lady  William  Bussell,  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston,  Dean  Milman,  with  many  others.     The 
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f  oUowing  winter  was  passed  in  Bome,  among  many 
•ppgliRli  and  American  friends. 

^In  ihe  ooone  of  the  next  Bummer^''  his  dau^ter  ^ 

writes  to  me,  ^^we  all  went  to  England,  and  for  the  next  ! 

two  jean,  marked  chiefly  by  the  success  of  the  ^United  I 

Netherlands,  *  onr  social  life  was  most  agreeable  and  most 
interesting.  He  was  in  the  folness  of  his  health  and 
powers;  his  works  had  made  him  known  in  intelleetaal 
society,  and  I  think  his  presence,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased their  effects.  As  no  one  knows  better  than  yon 
do,  his  belief  in  his  own  oonntry  and  in  its  institutions  at 
their  best  was  so  passionate  and  intense  that  it  was  a  part 
of  his  nature,  yet  his  refined  and  fastidious  tastes  were 
deeply  gratified  by  the  influences  of  his  life  in  England, 
and  the  spontaneous  kindness  which  he  receiTed  added 
much  to  his  happiness.  At  that  time  Lord  Palmerston 
was  Prime  Minister;  the  weekly  receptions  at  Cambridge 
House  were  the  centre  of  all  that  was  brilliant  in  the  po- 
litical and  social  world,  while  Lansdowne  House,  Hol- 
land House,  and  others  were  open  to  the  wmmiMB  in  all 
branches  of  literature,  science,  rank,  and  politics.  •  •  . 
It  was  the  last  year  of  Lord  Macaulay's  life,  and  as  a  few 
out  of  many  names  which  I  recall  come  Dean  Milman, 
Mr.  Froude  (whose  review  of  the  'Dutch  Bepublic  *  in  the 
'Westminster '  was  one  of  the  first  warm  recognitions  it 
ever  received),  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  then  Mr.  Stirling  of  Eeir,  the 
Sheridan  family  in  its  different  brilliant  members,  Lord 
Wensleydale,  and  many  more.'' 

There  was  no  society  to  which  Motley  would  not 
haye  added  grace  and  attraction  by  his  presence,  and  ■ 
to  say  that  be  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  best  houses 
of  England  isonly  saying  that  these  houses  are  always 
open  to  those  whose  abilities,  characters,  aohieye- 
ments,  are  commended  to  the  ciides  that  haye  the 
best  choice  by  the  personal  gifts  which  are  nature's 
passport  eyeiywhere. 
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1859.   mr.  45. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Francis  H.  Underwood.  — Flan  of  Mr.  MotleT's 
Histoiical  Works.  —  Seoond  Great  Work,  «<History  of  the 
United  Netherlands.'* 

I  AH  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Underwood  to  avail  myself  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Motley  in  the  year  before  the  publication 
of  this  second  work,  which  gives  ns  an  insight  into  his 
mode  of  working  and  the  plan  he  proposed  to  follow. 
Itb^ins  with  an  allusion  which  recalls  a  literaiy  event 
interesting  to  many  of  his  American  friends. 

Bom,  JIareft  4,18601 
F.  H.  Ukdebwood,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sirj  —  ...  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  the 
great  success  of  ^'The  Atlantic  Monthly."  In  this  remote 
region  I  have  not  the  chance  of  reading  it  as  often  as  I 
should  like,  bat  from  the  Bpecimens  which  I  have  seen  I 
am  quite  sore  it  deserves  its  wide  circulation.  A  serial 
poblicationy  the  contents  of  which  are  purely  original  and 
of  soch  remarkable  merit,  is  a  novelty  in  oar  coantty^ 
and  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  it  has  already  taken  so 
pronunent  a  position  before  the  reading  world.  .  •  • 

The  whole  work  [his  history],  of  which  the  three  vol- 
omes  already  published  form  a  part,  will  be  called  ''The 
Ei^^ty  Years*  War  for  liberty.*' 

Epoch  I.  is  the  Bise  of  the  Dutch  Bepablic. 

£^K>ch  n.  Independence  Achieved.     From  the  Death  of 
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WaUam  the  Siknt  till  the  Twehe  Tmib'   Trace. 
1684-1609. 
Bpoeh  in.  Independenee  Beoognised.     From  the  Twehre 
Tears'   Traee  to  the  Peaee  of  Westphalia.     1609- 
1648. 

My  sab jeet  ia  a  Teiy  Taat  one,  for  the  stra^le  of  the 
United  ProvinoeB  with  Spain  was  one  in  whidi  all  the 
leading  states  of  Europe  were  more  or  less  involved. 
After  the  deafeh  of  William  the  Silent,  the  history  assomes 
world-wide  proportions.  Urns  the  Yolome  wiiich  I  am 
jnst  aboat  terminating  ...  is  almost  as  mnoh  English 
history  as  Dateh.  The  Earl  of  Leieester,  Tery  soon  after 
the  death  of  Orange,  was  appointed  goTernor  of  the  prov- 
inoes,  and  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries  ahnost 
amonnted  to  a  political  nnion.  I  shall  try  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  Leicester  administration,  terminating  with  the 
grand  drama  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  into  one  vohune; 
but  I  doabt,  my  materials  are  so  enormoos.  I  have  been 
personally  very  hard  at  work,  nearly  two  years,  ransacking 
the  British  State  Paper  Office,  the  British  Mnseom,  and 
the  Holland  archives,  and  I  have  had  two  copyists  con- 
stantly engaged  in  London,  and  two  others  at  the  Hiagae. 
Besides  this,  I  passed  the  whole  of  last  winter  at  Bnisselsy 
where,  by  special  favor  of  the  Belgian  Government,  I  was 
allowed  to  read  what  no  one  else  has  ever  been  permitted 
to  see,  —  the  great  mass  of  copies  taken  by  that  govern- 
ment from  the  Simancas  archives,  a  translated  epitome  of 
which  has  been  pnblished  by  Gaehard.  This  correspond- 
ence reaches  to  the  death  of  Philip  11.,  and  is  of  immense 
ertent  and  importance.  Had  I  not  obtained  leave  to  read 
the  invaluable  and,  for  my  purpose,  indispensable  doca- 
ments  at  Brassels,  I  shoold  have  gone  to  Spain,  for  they 
will  not  be  pnblished  these  twenty  years,  and  then  only  in 
a  translated  and  ezcesnvdy  abbreviated  and  unsatisfactory 
form.  I  have  read  the  whole  of  this  correspondence,  and 
made  very  copious  notes  of  it.  In  trnth,  I  devoted  three 
months  of  last  winter  to  that  purpose  alone. 

Ihe  materials  I  havecdllected  from  the  English  archives 
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aie  also  eztremdy  important  ftiideiirioas.  I  have  faondreds 
of  intereflting  letters  never  pablished  or  to  be  paUished, 
by  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  Bnri^eyy  Walsmgham,  Sidney; 
Drake,  Willoogbby,  Leicester,  and  others.  For  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  my  subject  in  which  Holland  and  Eng^ 
land  were  combined  into  one  whole,  to  resist  Spain  in  its 
attempt  to  obtain  the  nniyersal  empire,  I  have  Tery  aban^ 
dant  collections.  For  the  history  of  the  United  F^ror- 
inces  is  not  at  all  a  provincial  history.  It  is  the  histoij 
of  European  liberty.  Without  the  struggle  of  HoUand 
and  England  against  Spain,  all  Europe  might  have  been 
Catholic  and  Spanish.  It  was  Holland  that  saved  Eng^ 
land  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  by  so  doing,  secured  the 
triumph  of  the  Ref  onnation,  and  placed  the  indq^wodenee 
of  the  various  states  of  Europe  upon  a  sure  foundation. 
Of  course,  the  materials  collected  by  me  at  the  Hague  ara 
of  great  importance.  As  a  single  specimen,  I  will  state 
that  I  found  in  the  archives  there  an  immense  and  con- 
fused mass  of  papers,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  auto- 
graph letters  of  Olden  Bameveld  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life;  during,  in  short,  the  whole  of  that  most 
important  period  wfaid^  preceded  his  executiim.  Theae 
letters  are  in  such  an  intolerable  handwriting  that  no  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  read  them.  I  could  read  them 
only  imperfectly  myself,  and  it  would  have  taken  me  a 
very  long  time  to  have  acquired  the  power  to  do  so;  but 
my  copyist  and  reader  there  is  the  most  patient  and  inde- 
fatigable parson  alive,  and  he  has  quite  mastered  the  hand* 
writing,  and  he  writes  me  that  they  are  a  mine  of  histori- 
cal wealth  for  me.  I  shall  have  complete  copies  before  I 
get  to  that  period,  one  of  signal  intcmst,  and  which  has 
never  been  described.  I  mention  these  matters  that  you 
may  see  that  my  work,  whatever  its  other  value  may  be, 
is  built  upon  the  only  foundation  fit  for  history,  — original 
contemporary  documents.  These  are  all  unpublished.  Of 
course,  I  use  the  contemporary  historians  and  pamphleteers, 
—  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Gennan,  and  Eng- 
lish, —  but  the  most  valuable  of  my  sources  are  manu- 
script ones.     I  have  said  the  little  idiich  I  have  said  in 
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Older  to  Tindicftto  the  largeness  of  the  sahject.  The  king- 
dom of  Holland  is  a  small  power  now,  but  the  Eighty 
Yean*  War,  which  secured  the  ciyil  and  religions  inde- 
pendence of  the  Datch  Commonwealth  and  of  Enrope,  was 
the  great  event  of  that  whole  age. 

Tbe  whole  work  will  therefore  cover  a  most  remarkable 
epoch  in  hnman  history,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles 
Fifth  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  at  which  last  point  the 
political  and  geographical  arrangements  of  Europe  were 
established  on  a  permanent  basis,  — in  the  main  undis- 
turbed until  the  French  Bevolution.  .  .   . 

I  will  mention  that  I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from 
the  distinguished  M.  Guizot,  informing  me  that  the  first 
volume  of  the  French  translation,  edited  by  him,  with  an 
introduction,  has  just  been  published.  The  publication 
was  hastened  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  rival 
translation  at  Brussels.  The  German  translation  is  very 
elegantly  and  expensively  printed  in  handsome  octavos; 
and  the  Dutch  translation,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
archivist  general  of  Holland,  Bakhuyzen  v.  d.  Brink,  is 
enriched  with  copious  notes  and  comments  by  that  distin- 
guished scholar. 

There  are  also  three  different  piratical  reprints  of  the 
original  work  at  Amsterdam,  Leipzig,  and  London.  I 
must  add  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  translation  in 
any  case.  Li  fact,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Guizot,  no 
one  ever  obtained  permission  of  me  to  publish  translations, 
and  I  never  knew  of  the  existence  of  them  until  I  read  of 
it  in  the  joumak.  ...  I  forgot  to  say  that  among  the 
collections  already  thoroughly  examined  by  me  is  that 
portion  of  the  Simancas  archives  still  retained  in  the  Ln- 
perial  archives  of  France.  I  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  reading  these  documents.  There 
are  many  letters  of  Philip  11.  there,  with  apasHUea  by  his 
own  hand.  •  .  *  I  would  add  that  I  am  going  to  pass  this 
summer  at  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  procur- 
ing copies  from  the  very  rich  archives  of  that  Bepublic, 
of  the  correspondence  of  their  envoys  in  Madrid,  London, 
and  fenssols  during  the  epoch  of  which  I  am  treating. 
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I  am  alBo  not  withoot  hope  of  gtining  aooess  to  the  «r- 
ohivea  of  the  Vatican  heroi  althoof^  there  are  aome  diffi- 
enltiea  in  the  way. 

WiUi  kind  regards  .  .  . 

I  remain  very  tmly  yoora, 

J.  L.  MOTLXT. 
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1860.    ^T.  46. 

Publication  of  the  First  Two  Volumes  of  the  "  History  of  the 
United  Nctberlands/*  —  Their  Reception. 

We  know  something  of  the  manner  in  wMcli  Mr, 
Motley  eolleetetl  bis  materials.  We  know  the  labors, 
the  difficulties,  the  cost  of  his  toils  among  the  clttsty 
records  of  the  past.  What  he  gaLued  by  the  years  he 
spent  in  his  researches  ib  so  well  stated  by  hini.self  that 
I  shall  borrow  his  own  words :  — 

**Tliiinkfl  to  the  llherality  of  many  modem  governments 
of  Europe,  the  archives  where  the  state  secrets  of  the 
buried  centuries  have  30  long  mouldered  are  now  open  to 
the  student  of  history.  To  him  who  has  patience  and  In- 
dus try ,  many  mysteries  are  thus  revealed  which  no  political 
sagacity  or  critical  acumen  could  have  divined*  He  leans 
over  the  shoulder  of  Pliilip  the  Second  at  his  writing- table, 
as  the  King  spells  patiently  out,  with  cipher-key  in  hand, 
the  most  concealed  hierogljijhics  of  Parma,  or  Guise,  or 
MendoKEi  He  reads  the  secret  thoughts  of  ^Fahius' 
[Philip  II,]  as  that  cmictative  Roman  scrawls  his  marginal 
apostUles  on  each  dispatch ;  he  pries  into  all  the  strata- 
gems of  Cam  ill  us,  Hortenaiuh,  Mucins,  Julius,  Tullius, 
and  the  rest  of  those  ancient  heroes  who  lent  their  names 
to  the  diplomatic  masque raders  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
he  enters  tlie  cabinet  of  the  deeply  pondering  Burghley, 
and  takes  from  the  most  private  drawer  the  memoranda 
which  record  that  minister's  unutterable  douhtings;  he 
pulls  from  the  dressing-gown  folds  of  the  stealthy,  soft- 
gliding  Walsingham  the  last  secret  which  he  has  picked 
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from  the  E&qterar's  pigeon-holM  or  the  Pope's  pocket, 
and  which  not  Hatton,  nor  Bockhnrst,  nor  Leicester,  nor 
the  Lord  Treasurer  is  to  see,  —  nobody  bat  Elizabeth  her- 
self;  he  sits  invisible  at  the  most  secret  councils  of  the 
Nassaos  and  Bameveld  and  Bays,  or  pores  with  Faniese 
orer  coming  yictories  and  Tast  schemes  of  nniversal  con- 
^pest;  he  reads  the  latest  bit  of  scandal,  the  minutest 
characteristic  of  king  or  minister,  chronicled  by  the  gossip- 
ing Venetians  for  the  edification  of  the  Forty;  and  after 
all  this  prying  and  eayesdropping,  having  seen  the  eross- 
pnrposes,  tiie  bribings,  the  windings  in  the  dark,  he  is  not 
surprised  if  those  who  were  systematically  deceiyed  did 
not  always  arriye  at  correct  condnsions/'  ^ 

The  fascination  of  such  a  quest  is  readily  conoeiy- 
able.  A  drama  with  real  characters,  and  tiie  specta- 
tor at  liberty  to  go  behind  the  scenes  and  look  upon 
and  talk  witli  the  kings  and  queens  between  the  acts; 
to  examine  the  scenery,  to  handle  the  properties,  to 
study  the  ^make  up"  of  the  imposing  personages  of 
full-dress  histories;  to  deal  with  them  all  as  Thackeray 
has  done  with  the  Ghrand  Monarquein  one  of  his  caus- 
tic sketches,  — this  would  be  as  exciting,  one  might 
suppose,  as  to  sit  through  a  play  one  knows  by  heart 
at  Druiy  Lane  or  the  Th^tre  Eran^ais,  and  might 
furnish  occupation  enough  to  the  curious  idler  who 
was  only  in  search  of  entertainment.  The  mechani- 
cal obstacles  of  half -illegible  manuscript,  of  antiquated 
forms  of  speech,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intentional  ob- 
scurities of  diplomatic  correspondence,  stand,  however, 
in  the  way  of  all  but  the  resolute  and  unwearied 
scholar.  These  difficulties,  in  all  their  comi^ex  ob- 
stinacy, had  been  met  and  overcome  by  the  heroic 
efforts,  the  concentrated  devotion,  of  the  new  laborer 
in  the  unbroken  fields  of  secret  history. 

1  Histonf  of  (he  United  Netherlands^  L  p.  54. 
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Wiihoiit  stoppixig  to  take  breath,  as  it  were,  — for 
his  was  a  task  de  longtis  hateine^  — he  prooeeded  to 
his  seoond  great  rindertakiiig. 

The  first  portion  —  consisting  of  two  volmnes — of 
the  '^History  of  the  United  Netherlands"  was  pab- 
lished  in  the  year  I860.  It  maintained  and  incrcAsed 
the  reputation  he  had  already  gained  by  his  first  his- 
tory. 

**  The  London  Qoarterly  HoTiew  "  devoted  a  long  ar- 
ticle to  it,  beginning  with  this  handsome  tribute  to  his 
earlier  and  later  volmnes :  — 

<<Mr.  Motley's  'History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Be- 
pablic  '  is  already  known  and  valued  for  the  grasp  of  mind 
which  it  displays,  for  the  earnest  and  manly  spirit  in  which 
he  has  communicated  the  results  of  deep  research  and 
careful  reflection.  Again  he  appears  before  us,  rich  with 
the  spoils  of  time,  to  toll  the  story  of  the  TJnitod  Nether- 
lands from  the  time  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  end  of 
the  eventful  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  we  still 
find  him  in  every  way  worthy  of  this  'great  argnment.' 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  proceeds  with  an  increased 
&cility  of  style,  and  with  a  more  completo  and  easy  com- 
mand over  his  materials.  These  matorials  are  indeed 
splendid,  and  of  them  most  excellent  use  has  been  made. 
The  English  Stato  Paper  Office,  the  Spanish  archives 
from  Simancas,  and  the  Datch  and  Belgian  repositories, 
have  all  yielded  up  their  secrets;  and  Mr.  Motley  has  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  dealing  with  a  vast  mass  of  unpub- 
lidied  documents,  of  which  he  has  not  failed  to  avail 
himself  to  an  extent  which  places  his  work  in  the  foremost 
rank  as  an  authority  for  the  period  to  which  it  relates. 
By  means  of  his  labor  and  his  art  we  can  sit  at  the  coon- 
eil  board  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  we  can  read  their  most 
privato  dispatches.  Guided  by  his  demonstration,  we  are 
enabled  to  dissect  out  to  their  ultimate  issues  the  minutest 
ramifications  of  intrigue.  We  join  in  the  amusement  of 
thepopolar  lampoon;  we  visit  the  priscm^house;  we  stand 
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bythefealbld;  we  aie  preeent  afc  the  batUe  and  the  tiege. 
We  ean  Man  the  inmoft  eharacten  of  men  and  tan  tmit 
them  in  their  habits  as  they  lired.^ 

After  a  few  criticisms  upon  lesser  points  of  form 
and  sQrle,  the  writer  says:  — 

^Bat  the  work  itself  most  he  read  to  appreciate  the 
Tast  and  conseientioiis  industry  bestowed  iip<m  it*  Wm 
delineations  are  true  and  life-like,  because  they  are  not 
mere  compositions  written  to  please  the  ear,  bat  are  really 
taken  from  the  facts  and  traits  presenred  in  those  anthsn- 
tic  records  to  which  he  has  deroted  the  labor  of  maiqr 
years.  Diligent  and  painstaking  as  the  homblest  chroni- 
der,  he  has  arailed  himself  of  many  sonrees  of  informa- 
tion  which  ha?e  not  been  made  use  of  by  any  {nrevioos  his- 
torical writer.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  oppressed  by 
his  materials,  bat  has  sagacity  to  estimate  their  real  Talue, 
and  he  has  combined  with  scholarly  power  the  facts  whidi 
they  contain.  He  has  rescaed  the  story  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  the  domain  of  vagae  and  general  narratiTe, 
and  has  labored,  with  much  judgment  and  ability,  to  im- 
fold  the  BeUi  cofuaasy  et  mtioy  et  modaSy  and  to  assign  to 
every  man  and  every  event  their  own  share  in  the  con- 
test, and  their  own  influence  npon  its  f  ortones.  We  da 
not  wonder  that  his  earlier  publication  has  been  received 
as  a  valoable  addition,  not  only  to  English,  but  to  Euro- 
pean literature." 

One  or  two  other  contemporary  oritioisms  may  help 
us  with  their  side  lights.  A  critic  in  ^The  Eldinburg^ 
Beview"for  Januaiji  1861,  thinks  that  ""Mr.  Motley 
has  not  always  been  sucoessful  in  keeping  the  graphic 
TBriety  of  his  details  subordinate  to  the  main  theme 
of  his  work."  Still,  he  excuses  the  &ult,  as  he  ac- 
counts it,  in  consideration  of  the  new  light  thrown  on 
various  obscure  points  of  history,  and 

^it  is  atoned  for  by  striking  merits,  by  mai^  narratives 
of  great  events  faithfully,  powerfully,  and  vividly 
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cnted,  hyUbe  deftrest  and  most  life-like  eonoeptioiis  of 
duffaoteT)  and  by  a  style  whieh,  if  it  sacrificeB  the  seTerer 
principles  of  composition  to  a  desire  to  be  striking  and 
pictmesqae,  is  always  yigorons,  fall  of  animation,  and 
glowing  with  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  writer.  Mr. 
Motley  combines  as  an  historian  two  qualifications  seldom 
foond  nnitedy  — to  great  capacity  for  historical  research 
he  adds  much  power  of  pictorial  representation.  In  his 
pages  we  find  eharacters  and  scenes  minutely  set  forth  in 
elaborate  and  characteristic  detail^  which  is  relieved  and 
heightened  in  effect  by  the  artistic  breadth  of  lig^t  and 
shade  thrown  across  the  broader  prospects  of  history.  In 
an  American  anther,  too,  we  most  commend  the  hearty 
English  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written;  and  fertile  as 
the  present  age  has  been  in  historical  works  of  the  highest 
merit,  none  of  them  can  be  ranked  above  these  volumes  in 
the  grand  qualities  of  interest,  accuracy,  and  truth.'' 

A  writer  in  '^ Blackwood"  (May,  1861)  contrasts 
Motley  with  Fronde  somewhat  in  the  way  in  which  an- 
other critic  luid  contrasted  him  with  Presoott  Fronde, 
he  says,  remembers  that  there  are  some  golden  threads 
in  the  black  robe  of  the  Dominican.  Motley  '^finda 
it  black  and  thrusts  it  &rther  into  the  darkness." 

Every  writer  carries  more  or  less  of  his  own  char- 
acter into  his  book,  of  course.  A  great  professor  has 
told  me  that  there  is  a  personal  flavor  in  the  mathe- 
matical work  of  a  man  of  genius  like  Poisson.  Those 
who  have  known  Motley  and  Presoott  would  feel  sure 
beforehand  that  the  impulsive  nature  of  the  one  and 
the.  judicial  serenily  of  the  other  would  as  surely 
betray  themselves  in  their  writings  as  in  their  conver- 
sation and  in  their  every  movement.  Another  point 
which  the  critic  of  ^^Blackwood's  Magazine"  has  no- 
ticed has  not  been  so  generally  observed:  it  is  what 
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he  oalk  ""a  dashmg,  offhand,  ratding  " 
writing.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  here  and  there  may- 
be detected  slight  vestiges  of  the  way  of  writing  of  an 
earlier  period  of  Motley's  literary  life,  with  which  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  the  writer  just  mentioned  was 
acquainted.  Now  and  then  I  can  trace  in  the  torn  of 
a  phrase,  in  the  twinkle  of  an  epithet,  a  &int  remi- 
niscence of  a  certain  satirical  lerity,  airiness,  jannti- 
ness,  if  I  may  hint  such  a  word,  which  is  just  enongh 
to  remind  me  of  those  perilous  shallows  of  his  early 
time  through  which  his  richly  freighted  argosy  had 
passed  with  such  wonderful  escape  from  their  dangers 
and  such  very  slight  marks  of  injury.  That  which  is 
pleasant  gayety  in  conversation  may  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  formal  composition,  and  Motley's  wit  must 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  struggling  to  show  its 
spangles  in  the  processions  while  his  gorgeous  trage- 
dies went  sweeping  by. 
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1860-1866.   lEnt.  4ft-62. 

Beadenoe  in  England. --Oatbroak  of  the  Civil  War.-- Lettovs 
to  the  London  ^Times.^' — Visit  to  Amerioa. — Appointed 
Minister  to  Anstria.  — Lady  Haroonrt's  Letter.  — Miae  Mot- 
ley's Memorandnm. 

Thb  winter  of  1869-60  was  passed  chiefly  at  Oat- 
lands  Hotel,  Walton-K>n-Thames.  In  1860  Mr.  Mot- 
ley  hired  the  house  No.  81  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair, 
London.  He  had  jtist  published  the  first  two  Yolmnes 
of  his  ^History  of  the  Netherlands,"  and  was  ready 
for  the  farther  labors  of  its  continuation,  when  the 
threats,  followed  by  the  outbreak,  of  the  great  civil 
contention  in  his  native  land  brought  him  back  from 
the  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries to  the  conflict  of  the  nineteenth. 

His  love  of  countiy,  which  had  grown  upon  him  so 
remarkably  of  late  years,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
silent  at  such  a  moment.  All  around  him  he  foimd 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  quarrel  was  like  to  be 
prejudged  in  defonlt  of  a  champion  of  the  cause  which 
to  him  was  that  of  Liberty  and  Justice.  He  wrote 
two  long  letters  to  the  London  ^^ Times,"  in  which  he 
attempted  to  make  clear  to  Englishmen  and  to  Europe 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  our  complex  system  of 
government,  the  real  cause  of  the  strife,  and  the 
mighly  issues  at  stake.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  timely,  nothing  more  needed.     Mr.   William 
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Sverett,  who  was  then  in  England,  bears  strong  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  these  letters  produced.  Had  Mr. 
Moil^  done  no  other  service  to  his  country,  this  alone 
would  entitle  him  to  honorable  remembrance  as  among 
the  first  defenders  of  the  flag,  which  at  that  nnmient 
had  more  to  fear  from  what  was  going  on  in  the  cab- 
inet councils  of  Europe  than  from  all  the  armed  hosts 
that  were  gathering  against  it. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1861,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Minister  to 
Austria.  Mr.  Burlingame  had  been  prcTiously  ap- 
pointed to  the  office,  but  haying  been  objected  to  by 
the  Austrian  GK>Temment  for  political  reasons,  the 
place  unexpectedly  left  yacant  was  conferred  upon 
Motley,  who  had  no  expectation  of  any  diplomatio 
appointment  when  he  left  Europe.  For  some  inter- 
esting particulars  relating  to  his  residence  in  Vienna 
I  must  refer  to  the  communications  addressed  to  me 
by  his  daughter.  Lady  Harcourt,  and  her  youngest 
sister,  and  the  letters  I  received  from  him  while  at 
the  Austrian  capital.     Lady  Harcourt  writes:  — 

^He  held  the  post  for  six  years,  seeing  the  civil  war 
f ought  oat  and  brought  to  a  triumphant  coneliision,  and 
enjoying,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  fall  coin 
fldenoe  and  esteem  of  Bir.  Lincoln  to  the  last  hour  of  the 
President's  life.  In  the  first  dark  years  the  painful  in- 
terest of  the  great  national  drama  was  so  all-absorbing 
that  literary  work  was  entirely  put  aside,  and  with  his 
countrymen  at  home  he  lived  only  in  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  day,  his  profound  faith  and  enthusiasm  sustaining 
him  and  lifting  him  above  the  natural  iofluence  of  a  by  no 
means  sanguine  temperament.  Later,  when  the  tide  was 
turning  and  success  was  nearing,  he  was  more  aUe  to 
work.  His  social  relations  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  mission  were  of  the  most  agreeable  character.     The 
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society  of  TienDft  was  at  that  time,  and  I  belieye  is  still, 
the  absolute  reverse  of  that  of  England,  where  all  claiiiis 
to  distinction  are  recognized  and  welcomed.  There  the 
old  feudal  traditions  were  still  in  fall  f oree,  and  diplo- 
matic representatives  admitted  to  the  court  society  by  rig^t 
of  official  position  f  oond  it  to  consist  exclusively  of  an 
aristoeraoy  of  birth,  sixteen  qnarterings  of  nobility  being 
necessary  to  a  ri^t  of  presentation  to  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.  The  society  thus  constituted  was  distingaished 
by  great  charm  and  grace  of  manner,  the  exclusion  of  all 
outer  elements  not  only  limiting  the  numbers,  but  giving 
the  ease  of  a  ibunily  party  within  the  charmed  circle.  On 
the  other  hand,  larger  interests  suffered  under  the  rigid 
exclusion  of  all  occiqiations  except  the  army,  diplomacy, 
and  court  place.  The  intimacy  among  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  society  was  so  dose  that,  beyond  a  courtesy  of 
manner  that  never  failed,  the  tendency  was  to  resist  the 
approach  of  any  stranger  as  a  g^ne.  A  single  new  face 
was  instantly  remarked  and  commented  on  in  a  Vienna 
saloon  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  large  ci^ital. 
This  peculiarity,  however,  worked  in  favor  of  the  old  resi- 
dent. Kindliness  of  feeling  increased  with  familiarity  and 
grew  into  something  better  than  acquaintance,  and  the 
parting  with  most  sincere  and  affectionately  disposed 
friends  in  the  end  was  deeply  felt  on  both  sides.  Those 
years  were  passed  in  a  pleasant  house  in  the  Weiden  Fau- 
bourg, with  a  large  garden  at  the  back,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  during  this  time  there  was  one  disagreeable  incident 
in  his  relations  to  his  colleagues,  while  in  several  cases  the 
relations,  agreeable  with  all,  became  those  of  dose  friend- 
ship. We  lived  constantly,  of  course,  in  diplomatic  and 
Austrian  society,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
particularly  his  house  was  as  much  frequented  and  the  cen- 
tre of  as  many  dancing  and  other  receptions  as  any  in  the 
place.  His  c^ial  relations  with  the  Foreign  Qflftce  were 
courteous  and  agreeable,  the  successive  Foreign  Ministers 
during  his  stay  being  Count  Bichberg,  Count  Mensdorfl^ 
and  Baron  Beust.  Austria  was  so  far  removed  from  any 
real  ccmtact  with  our  own  country  that,  though  the  inters 
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est  in  our  war  nu^  have  been  langnidy  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  a  knoidedge  which  might  have  inelined  than  to 
oontroTeray,  while  an  instinet  that  we  were  acting  as  a 
constitated  goyermnent  against  rebellion  rather  inelined 
them  to  sympathy.  I  think  I  maj  say  that  as  he  beeame 
known  among  them  his  keen  patriotism  and  hi^  sense  of 
honor  and  trath  were  folly  understood  and  iqypreciated, 
and  that  what  he  said  always  commanded  a  eympathetie 
hearing  among  men  with  totally  different  political  ideas, 
bat  with  chivalroos  and  loyal  instincts  to  comprehend  his 
own.  I  shall  nerer  forget  his  accoont  of  the  terrible  day 
when  iho  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  came.  By  some 
accident  a  romor  of  it  reached  him  first  throng  a  cdl- 
leagoe.  He  went  strai^t  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  news, 
hoping  against  hope,  was  receired  by  Coont  Mensdorl^  who 
merely  came  forward  and  laid  his  arm  aboat  his  sbcmlder 
with  an  intense  sympathy  beyond  words.'' 

Miss  Motley,  the  historian's  youngest  daughter,  has 
added  a  note  to  her  sister's  commnnioation:  — 

^^Doring  his  residoice  in  Vienna  the  most  important 
negotiations  which  he  had  to  carry  on  with  the  Austrian 
Government  were  those  connected  with  the  Mexican  affair. 
MaTimilian  atone  time  applied  to  his  brother  the  Emperor 
for  assistance,  and  he  promised  to  accede  to  his  demand. 
Accordingly  a  large  number  of  volunteers  were  equipped 
and  had  actually  embarked  at  Trieste,  when  a  dispi^ 
from  Seward  arrived,  instructing  the  American  Minister 
to  give  notice  to  the  Austrian  Government  that  if  the 
troops  sailed  for  Mesdco  he  was  to  leave  Vienna  at  onee. 
My  father  had  to  go  at  once  to  Count  Mensdorff  with  these 
instructions,  and  in  spite  of  the  Foreign  Minister  being 
annoyed  that  the  United  States  Government  had  not  sooner 
intimated  that  this  extreme  course  would  be  taken,  the 
interriew  was  quite  amicable  and  the  troops  were  not  al- 
lowed tosail.  Wewere  in  Vienna  during  the  warin  which 
Denmark  fought  alone  against  Austria  and  Plrussia,  and 
when  it  was  over  Bismarck  came  to  Vienna  to  settle  the 
terms  of  peace  with  the  Emperor.     He  dined  with  us 
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twice  doring  hla  short  stay,  and  was  most  delig^tM  and 
agreeable.  Wlien  he  and  my  father  were  together  they 
seemed  to  liye  over  the  yoathfal  days  they  had  spent  to- 
gether as  students,  and  many  were  the  anecdotes  of  their 
boyish  frolics  which  Bismarck  related/' 
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1861-1863.    Ms.  47-49. 

Letters  from  VieniUL 

SooK  after  Mr.  Motley's  arrival  in  Vienna  I  re- 
oeiyed  a  long  letter  from  liim,  most  of  which  relid»s 
to  personal  matters,  but  which  contains  a  few  sen- 
tences of  interest  to  the  general  reader  as  showing  his 
zealous  labors,  whereyer  he  found  himself,  in  behalf 
of  the  great  cause  then  in  bloody  debate  in  his  own 

country:  — 

November  lA^VSSL 

•  •  •  What  can  I  say  to  you  of  ois-Atlantic  things? 
I  am  abnost  ashamed  to  be  away  from  home.  You  know 
that  I  had  decided  to  remam,  and  had  sent  for  my  &mity 
to  come  to  America,  when  my  present  appointment  altered 
vxj  pbins.  I  do  what  good  I  can.  I  think  I  made  some 
impression  on  Lord  John  Bnssell,  with  whom  I  spent  two 
days  soon  after  my  arrival  in  England,  and  I  talked  very 
frankly  and  as  strongly  as  I  conld  to  Palmerston,  and  I 
have  had  long  conversations  and  correspondences  with 
other  leading  men  in  England.  I  have  also  had  an  hour's 
[conversation]  with  Thoovenel  in  Paris.  I  hammered  the 
Northern  view  into  him  as  soundly  as  I  could.  For  this 
year  there  will  be  no  foreign  interference  with  us.  I  don't 
anticipate  it  at  any  time,  unless  we  bring  it  on  ourselves 
by  bad  management,  which  I  don't  expect.  Our  ^tte  is  in 
our  own  hands,  and  Europe  is  looking  on  to  see  which 
side  is  strongest,  — when  it  has  made  the  discovery  it 
will  back  it  as  also  the  best  and  the  most  moral.  Yes- 
terday I  had  my  audience  with  the  Emperor.     He  re- 
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ceiyed  me  with  much  cordiality^  and  seemed  interested  in 
a  long  aecoant  which  I  gave  him  of  our  ai&urs.  Yon  may 
sappose  I  inealcated  the  Northern  Tiews.  We  spoke  in 
his  yemacnlar,  and  he  asked  me  afterwards  if  I  was  a 
German.  I  mention  this  not  from  vanity,  bat  because 
he  asked  it  with  earnestness,  and  as  if  it  had  a  political 
significance.  Of  coarse  I  andeceived  him.  His  appear- 
ance interested  me,  and  his  manner  is  very  pleasing. 

I  oontinued  to  receiye  long  and  interesting  letters 
from  him  at  intervals  during  his  residence  as  Minis- 
ter at  Vienna.  Belating  as  they  often  did  to  public 
matters,  about  which  he  had  private  sources  of  infor- 
mation, his  anzieiy  that  they  should  not  get  into  print 
was  perfectly  natural.  As,  however,  I  was  at  liberty 
to  read  his  letters  to  others  at  my  discretion,  and  as 
many  parts  of  these  letters  have  an  interest  as  show- 
ing how  American  afiEairs  looked  to  one  who  was  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  Europe,  I  mayventnre  to  give  some 
extracts  without  fear  of  violating  the  spirit  of  his  in- 
junctions, or  of  giving  offence  to  individuals.  The 
time  may  oome  when  his  extended  correspondence  can 
be  jnrinted  in  full  with  propriety,  but  it  must  be  in  a 
future  year  and  after  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  younger  generation.  Meanwhile  these  few  glimpses 
at  his  life  and  records  of  his  feelings  and  opinions  will 
help  to  make  the  portrait  of  the  man  we  are  studying 
present  itself  somewhat  more  clearly. 

Lbgation  or  thb  U.  S.  A^  Yibhka,  January  14, 1862. 

My  bbab  HoiiMbs, — I  have  two  letters  of  yoars, 
November  29  and  December  17,  to  express  my  thanks  for. 
It  is  quite  trae  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  write  with  the 
same  feeling  that  inspires  you,  —  that  everything  around 
the  inkstand  within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles  is  full 
of  deepest  interest  to  writer  and  reader.     I  don't  even 
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intend  to  try  to  anuue  joa  with  Vienna  matters.  What 
is  it  to  yon  that  we  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner-party  last 
week  at  Frinee  Esterhacy'Sy  ttod  another  this  week  at 
Frinoe  laeehtenstein's,  and  that  to-morrow  I  am  to  pat 
on  my  cocked  hat  and  laced  ooat  to  make  a  visit  to  her 
Impeorial  Majesty,  the  Empress  Mother,  and  that  to-ni^^ 
thc^  is  to  be  the  first  of  the  assembly  balls,  the  Vienna 
Almack's,  at  idiich — Ishall  be  allowed  to  absent  myself 
altogether? 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  likely  to  be  left  a  fair  field 
for  us  a  few  months  longer,  say  till  midsmnmer.  The 
Trent  affair  I  shall  not  say  mndi  aboat,  except  to  state 
that  I  have  always  been  for  giving  np  the  prisoners.  I 
was  awfcdly  afraid,  knowing  that  the  demand  had  gone 
f orthy  — 

^  Send  OS  your  prisoners  or  yon  11  hear  of  ity** 

that  the  answer  would  have  come  back  in  the  Hotspur 
vein — 

<<  And  if  the  Devil  oome  and  roar  for  them, 
We  will  not  send  them.'' 

The  result  would  have  been  most  disastrous,  for  in  order 
to  secure  a  most  trifling  advantage,  —  that  of  keeping 
Mason  and  Slidell  at  Fort  Warren  a  little  longer,  — we 
should  have  turned  our  backs  on  all  the  principles  main- 
tained by  us  when  neutral,  and  should  have  been  obliged 
to  accept  a  war  at  an  enormous  disadvantage.  •  .  . 

But  I  hardly  dared  to  hope  that  we  s^uld  have  ob- 
tained such  a  victory  as  we  have  done.  To  have  dis- 
avowed the  illegal  transaction  at  once,  — before  any 
demand  came  from  England,  —  to  have  placed  that  dis- 
avowal on  the  broad  ground  of  principle  which  we  have 
always  cherished,  and  thus  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  to 
our  entire  honor,  to  have  kept  ourselves  clear  from  a  war 
which  must  have  given  the  Confederacy  the  invincible 
alliance  of  England,  — was  exactly  whi^  our  enemies  in 
Europe  did  not  suppose  us  capable  of  doing.  But  we  have 
done  it  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and  there  is  not  one 
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liberal  heart  in  this  hemisphere  that  is  not  Tejoieed,  nor 
one  hater  of  ns  and  of  our  institations  that  is  not  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  with  rage. 

The  letter  of  ten  dose  {wges  from  which  I  have 
quoted  these  passages  is  fall  of  confidential  informa- 
tion, and  contains  extracts  tram  letters  of  leading 
statesmen.  If  its  date  had  been  1762, 1  might  fed 
authorized  in  disobeying  its  injunctions  of  privacy. 
I  must  quote  one  other  sentence,  as  it  shows  his  animus 
at  that  time  towards  a  distinguished  statesman  of 
whom  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  speaking  in  very 
hard  terms  by  an  obscure  writer  whose  intent  was  to 
harm  him.  In  speaking  of  the  Trent  affair,  Mr. 
Motley  says:  ^^The  English  premier  has  been  foiled 
by  our  much  maligned  Secretary  of  State,  of  whom, 
on  this  occasion  at  least,  one  has  the  right  to  say, 
with  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  — 

'His  azmor  was  his  honest  thoaglit, 
And  simple  troth  his  utmost  skilL' " 

He  says  at  the  close  of  this  long  letter:  — 

^I  wish  I  could  bore  yon  abont  something  else  bat 
American  politics.  Bat  there  is  nothing  else  toarth  think- 
ing of  in  the  world.  All  else  is  leather  and  pronella. 
We  are  living  over  again  the  days  of  the  Dutchmen  or  the 
seventeenth-centary  Englishmen." 

My  next  letter,  of  fourteen  closely  written  pages, 
was  of  similar  character  to  the  last.  Motley  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  great  conflict.  He  was  alive 
to  every  report  from  America,  listening  too  with  pas- 
sionate fears  or  hopes,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the 
whispers  not  yet  audible  to  the  world  which  passed 
from  lip  to  lip  of  the  statesmen  who  were  watching 
the  courseof  events  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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widi  ihesweet  eompboencyaf  tlie  IwAeoMm  of  Laare- 
tiiu;  too  often  rejoicing  in  the  storm  that  threatmed 
wreck  to  institutions  and  an  organization  which  they 
felt  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  established  order 
of  things  in  their  older  commnnities. 

A  few  extracts  fr<Hn  this  very  long  letter  will  be 
found  to  hayea  special  interest  fitun  the  time  at  which 
tliey  were  written. 

Lboatsov  or  U.  &  A^  Yixhxa,  February  21^  18S2. 

Mt  dkab  HoiiMbs,  —  ...  I  take  great  pleasiire  in 
ifding  yonr  prophecies,  and  intend  to  be  just  as  free  in 
^ftaauyjing  n^  own,  f or,  as  yoa  say,  oar  mortal  life  is  bat 
a  string  of  guesses  at  the  fatare,  and  no  one  bat  an  idiot 
woald  be  discoaraged  at  finding  himself  sometimes  hr  oat 
in  his  caleolations.  If  I  find  you  signaUy  right  in  any 
of  year  predictions^  be  sare  that  I  will  congratalate  and 
Kpi^Lmd.  If  yoa  make  mistakes,  yoa  shall  never  hear  of 
them  again,  and  I  promise  to  forget  them.  Let  me  ask 
the  same  indalgence  from  yoa  in  retam.  Tliis  is  what 
makes  letter-writing  a  comfort  and  joomalizing  dangeroos. 
.  .  .  The  ides  of  March  will  be  apon  as  before  this  let- 
ter reaches  yoa.  We  have  got  to  sqaash  the  rebellion 
soon,  or  be  sqaashed  forever  as  a  nation.  I  don't  pretend 
to  jodge  military  plans  or  the  capacities  of  gmerals. 
Bat,  as  yoa  saggest,  perhaps  I  can  take  a  more  jast  view 
of  isbe  whole  pietare  of  the  eventfal  straggle  at  this  great 
distanee  than  do  those  absolately  acting  and  sofforing  <m 
the  scene.  Nor  can  I  resist  the  desire  to  prophesy  ai^ 
more  than  yoa  can  do,  knowing  that  I  may  prove  atterfy 
mistaken.  I  say,  then,  that  one  great  danger  comes 
from  the  chance  of  foreign  interference.  What  wiU  pre- 
vent that? 

Oar  atterly  defeating  the  Ccmf ederates  in  some  (jireai 
and  otmcbiMc;^  battle;  or. 

Oar  possession  of  the  cotton  ports  and  opening  them 
to  Earopean  trade;  or, 

A  matt  uneg[uhHHxU  policy  of  slave  emancipation. 
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Aay  one  of  these  tivee  ccmditioiiB  would  8te?e  off 
reeognition  hj  foreign  powers,  until  we  had  onrseWes 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  redaoe  the  South  to  obedience. 

The  last  measure  is  to  my  mind  the  most  important. 
The  Soath  has,  by  going  to  war  with  the  United  States 
government,  thrust  into  tmr  lumd»  agamat  tmr  wiU  the 
inyincibleweiq;K>n  which  eonstitntional  reasons  had  hitherto 
forbidden  ns  to  employ.  At  the  same  time  it  has  given 
ns  the  power  to  remedy  a  great  wrong  to  f oar  millions  of 
the  human  race,  in  which  we  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
acquiesce.  We  are  threatened  with  national  annihilation, 
and  defied  to  use  the  only  means  of  national  preservation. 

The  question  is  distinctly  proposed  to  us,  Shall  Slavery 
die,  or  the  great  Republic?  It  is  most  astounding  to  me 
that  there  can  be  two  opinions  in  the  free  States  as  to  the 


If  we  do  fall,  we  deserve  our  &te.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  contest,  constitutional  scruples  mig^tberei^pectable. 
But  now  we  are  fitting  to  subjugate  the  South;  that  is, 
Slavery.  We  are  fighting  for  nothing  else  that  I  know 
of.  We  are  fighting  for  tiie  Union.  Who  wishes  to  de- 
stroy the  Union?  The  slaveholder,  nobody  else.  Are 
we  to  spend  twelve  hundred  millions,  and  raise  six  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers,  in  order  to  protect  slavery?  It 
really  does  seem  to  me  too  simple  for  argument.  I  am 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  coming  Columbus  who  will  set  this 
egg  of  ours  on  end  by  smashing  in  the  slavery  end.  We 
shall  be  rolling  about  in  every  direction  until  that  is  done. 
I  don't  know  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  proclamation. 
Bather  perhaps  by  facts.  .  .  .  Well,  I  console  myself 
with  thinking  that  the  people  —  the  American  people,  at 
least  —  is  about  as  wise  collectively  as  less  numerous  col- 
lections of  individuals,  and  that  the  people  has  really  de- 
clared emancipation,  and  is  only  puzzling  how  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  After  all,  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  Providence, 
that  progress  should  be  by  a  spiral  movement ;  so  that 
when  it  seems  most  tortuous,  we  may  perhaps  be  going 
ahead.  I  am  firm  in  the  faith  that  slavery  is  now  wrig- 
gling itself  to  death.     With  slavery  in  its  pristine  vigor. 
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I  ihoald  think  the  lertoted  nnkn  nmiher  poMibk  nor  d»- 
mxMb.  Don't  onderftMid  ma  as  not  taking  into  aoeoont 
all  thestntegioaloonaiderationBagainatpramataiegoTwn- 
montal  nttenuieea  on  this  great  aabjeet.  Bat  are  there 
any  traatworthjirienda  to  Uie  Union  among  the  alaYahold- 
era?  Should  we  loae  many  Kentnekiana  and  "^rginiaaa 
who  are  now  with  ua,  if  we  boldly  oonflaeated  thealavea  of 
all  rebda? — and  a  oonfiaoation  of  property  whieh  haa  legs 
and  so  eonfiacatea  itaelf,  at  wwnmand,  ia  not  only  a  legal, 
but  would  proTe  a  very  praetieal  measore  in  time  of  war. 
In  brief 9  the  time  ia  &0t  i^iproaohingy  I  think,  when 
'Thoroagh'ahonld  be  written  on  all  our  banners.  Slavery 
wiU  never  accept  a  sdbordinate  position.  The  great  Be- 
pablic  and  Slavery  cannot  both  survive.  We  have  been 
defied  to  mortal  combat,  and  yet  we  hesitate  to  strike. 
Hiese  are  my  poor  thoo^ts  on  this  great  snbjeet.  Per- 
haps yon  will  think  them  erode.  I  was  much  stmek  with 
what  yon  qnote  from  Mr.  Conway,  that  H  emaneipatioa 
was  prodidmed  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  it  wwdd  be 
known  to  the  negroes  o£  Louisiana  in  advance  of  the  tele- 
graph.  And  if  once  the  blacks  had  leave  to  nmi  how 
many  whites  woold  have  to  stay  at  home  to  gnard  their 
dissolving  property  ? 

Yon  have  had  enoogh  of  my  maonderings.  Bat  be- 
fore I  condode  them,  may  I  ask  yoa  to  give  all  oor  kind- 
est regards  to  Lowell,  and  to  express  oor  admiration  for 
the  Yankee  Idyl.  I  am  afnud  of  osing  too  extravagant 
langaage  if  I  say  all  I  think  aboat  it.  Was  there  ever 
anything  more  stinging,  more  concentrated,  more  vigoroaa, 
more  jost?  He  has  condensed  into  those  few  pages  the 
essence  of  a  hundred  diplomatic  papers  and  historical  dis- 
qaisitions  and  Foorth  of  July  orations.  I  was  dining  a 
day  or  two  since  with  his  friend  Lytton  (Bolwer's  son, 
attacks  here)  and  Julian  Fane  (seeretaiy  of  the  embassy), 
both  great  admirers  of  him,  — and  especially  of  the  ^Big- 
low  Papers; "  they  begged  me  to  send  them  the  Mason 
and  Slidell  Idyl,  bat  I  wouldn't,  —I  don't  think  it  is  in 
English  natore  (although  theirs  is  very  cosmopolitan  and 
liberal)  to  take  such  ponishment  and  come  up  smiling.     I 
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would  rather  Hbej  got  H  in  some  other  way,  and  then  told 
me  what  they  thought  Tofaintarilj. 

I  hare  Yerj  pleasant  reUtiona  with  all  the  J.  B.'b 
htfte.  They  are  all  friendly  and  well  disposed  to  the 
NOTth,  — I  speak  of  the  embassy,  which,  with  the  ambas- 
sador and  —dress,  nmnbers  eight  or  ten  souls,  some  of 
them  yery  intellectiial  ones.  There  are  no  other  J.  B.'s 
here.  I  hare  no  fear  at  present  of  foreign  interference. 
We  hare  got  tiiree  or  f  oor  months  to  do  onr  work  in,  — 
a  fair  field  and  no  &Yor.  There  is  no  qnestion  what- 
ever that  the  Soathem  commissioners  have  been  thor- 
oughly smibbod  in  London  and  Paris.  There  is  to  be  a 
blockade  debate  in  Parliament  next  week,  bat  no  bad  con- 
seqnenees  are  to  be  apprehended.  The  Duke  de  Gramont 
(Freneh  ambassador,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Em- 
peror) told  my  wife  last  night  that  it  was  entirely  false 
that  the  Emperor  had  ever  urged  the  English  government 
to  break  the  blockade.  ^Don't  believe  it,  —  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it,''  he  said.  He  has  always  held  thatlangnage 
to  me.  He  added  that  Prince  Napoleon  had  jnst  come 
out  with  a  strong  speech  about  us,  -^-you  will  see  it, 
doubtless,  before  you  get  this  letter,  —  but  it  has  not  yet 
reached  us. 

Shall  I  say  anything  of  Austria, — what  can  I  say 
that  would  interest  you?  That 's  the  reason  why  I  hate 
to  write.  All  my  thoughts  are  in  America.  Do  you  care 
to  know  about  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian,  that 
shall  be  King  hereafter  of  Mexico  (if  L.  N.  has  his  way)? 
He  is  next  brother  to  the  Emperor,  but  although  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  private  audiences  of  many  archdukes 
here,  this  one  is  a  resident  of  Trieste. 

He  is  about  thirty,  — has  an  adventurous  disposition, 

—  some  imagination,  — a  turn  for  poetry,  — has  voyaged 
a  good  deal  about  the  world  in  the  Austrian  ship-of -war, 

—  for  in  one  respect  he  much  resembles  that  unfortunate 
but  anonymous  ancestor  of  his,  the  King  of  Bohemia  with 
the  seven  castles,  who,  according  to  Corporal  Trim,  had 
such  a  passion  for  navigation  and  sea-i^airs,  ''with  never 
a  seaport  in  all  his  dominions."     But  now  the  present 
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King  of  Boliemia  hM  got  the  sway  o£  Triette,  and  is  Lord 
High  Admiral  and  Chief  of  the  Marine  Departmoit.  He 
has  been  much  in  Spain,  also  in  Sonth  America;  I  have 
read  some  travels,  ^Beise  Skizzen,''  of  his — printed,  not 
published.  They  are  not  withont  tal^it,  and  he  ever  and 
anon  relieves  his  prose  jog-trot  by  breaking  into  a  canter 
of  poetry.  He  adores  boll-fights,  and  rather  regrets  the 
Inquisition,  and  considers  the  Duke  of  Alva  everything 
noble  and  chivalrous,  and  the  most  abused  of  men.  It 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear  his  invocations  to  tiiat 
deeply  injured  shade,  and  his  denunciations  of  the  igno- 
rant and  vulgar  protestants  tr^  have  defamed  him.  (N. 
B.  Let  me  observe  that  the  B.  of  the  D.  B.  was  not  pub- 
lished until  long  after  the  *^Beise  Skizzen  '^  were  written.) 
Du  armer  Alval  weil  du  dem  Willen  deines  Herm  uner- 
schtltterlich  treu  wast,  weil  die  f estbestimmten  grundsfttie 
der  Begierung,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.    You  can  imagine  the  rest. 

Dear  mel  I  wish  I  could  get  back  to  the  dxteenth 
and  seventeenth  century.  •  .  .  But  alas  I  the  events  of 
the  nineteenth  are  too  engrossing. 

li  Lowell  cares  to  read  this  letter,  wiU  you  allow  me 
to  ^make  it  over  to  him  jointly,"  as  Captain  Cuttle  says. 
I  wished  to  write  to  him,  but  I  am  afraid  only  you  would 
tolerate  my  writing  so  much  when  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
If  he  would  ever  send  me  a  line  I  should  be  infinitely 
obliged,  and  would  quickly  respond.  We  read  the  ^Wash- 
ers of  the  Shroud  **  with  fervid  admiration. 

Always  remember  me  most  sincerely  to  the  Club,  one 
and  all.  It  touches  me  nearly  when  you  assure  me  that  I 
am  not  forgotten  by  them.  To-morrow  is  Saturday  and 
the  last  of  the  monthJ-  We  are  going  to  dine  with  our 
Spanish  colleague.  But  the  first  bumper  of  the  Don's 
champagne  I  shall  drain  to  the  health  of  my  Parker  House 
friends. 

From  another  long  letter  dated  Angost  81,  1862, 1 
extract  the  following  passages:  — 

^I  quite  agree  in  all  that  you  said  in  your  last  letter. 
1  See  Appendix  A. 
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*TbB  imp  of  seeeflsion  can't  retoter  its  motlMr's  womb.' 
It  is  merely  childish  to  talk  of  the  Union  ^as  it  was.' 
Yon  might  as  well  bring  hack  the  Saaum  Heptarol^.  Bat 
the  great  BepabUc  is  destined  to  lire  and  flonrishy  I  can't 
doabt.  .  •  •  Do  yon  remember  that  wonderful  scene  in 
Faost  in  which  Mephistopheles  draws  wine  for  the  rabUe 
with  a  gimlet  oat  of  the  wooden  table;  and  how  it  changes 
to  fire  as  they  drink  it,  and  how  they  all  go  mad,  draw 
their  knives,  grasp  each  other  by  the  nose,  and  thiiiJc  they 
are  catting  off  bonches  of  grapes  at  every  blow,  and  how 
foolish  they  all  look  when  they  a?rake  from  the  spell  and 
see  how  the  Devil  has  been  mocking  them?  It  always 
seems  to  me  a  parable  of  the  great  Secession. 

''I  repeat,  I  can't  doabt  as  to  the  ultimate  resolt. 
Bat  I  dare  say  we  have  all  been  mach  mistaken  in  oar 
calculations  as  to  time.  Days,  months,  years,  are  nothing 
in  history.  Men  die,  man  is  immortal,  practicaUy,  even 
on  this  earth.  We  are  so  impatient,  —  mi  we  are  always 
watching  for  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy.  Now  I  hum- 
bly opine  that  the  drop  is  only  about  falling  on  the  first 
act,  or  perhaps  only  the  prologue.  This  act  or  prologue 
will  be  called,  in  after  days.  War  for  the  statug  quo. 

^Such  enthusiasm,  heroism,  and  manslaoghter  as  mMim 
quo  could  inspire,  has,  I  trust,  been  not  entirely  in  vain, 
but  it  has  been  proved  insufficient. 

^I  firmly  believe  that  when  the  slaveholders  declared 
war  on  the  United  States  government  they  b^;an  a  series 
of  events  that,  in  the  logical  chain  of  history,  cannot  come 
to  a  conclusion  until  the  last  vestige  of  slavery  is  gone. 
Looking  at  the  whole  field  for  a  moment  dispassionately, 
oijectwdy,  as  the  dear  Teutonic  philosophers  say,  and 
merely  as  an  exhibition  of  phenomena,  I  cannot  imagine 
any  other  issue.  Everything  else  may  happen.  This 
alone  must  happen. 

^But  after  all  this  isn't  a  war.  It  is  a  revolution. 
It  is  n't  strategists  that  are  wanted  so  much  as  believers. 
In  revolutions  the  men  who  win  are  those  who  are  in  ear- 
nest. Jeff  and  Stonewall  and  the  other  Devil-worshippers 
are  in  earnest,  but  it  was  not  written  in  the  book  of  &te 
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that  the  flUTeholdm'  Tebdlion  dioQld  be  Tanqiiished  Ij 
a  pro-dnTiry  genaraL  Hiatoiy  is  never  so  illogieaL 
N09  the  eoming  'man  on  boneback '  on  oar  side  most  be 
a  great  strategist,  with  the  soul  of  that  insane  lion,  mad 
old  John  Brown,  in  his  belly.  That  is  your  only  Prome- 
thean reoipe:-^ 

*  et  insani  leonis 
Vim  stomaeho  apposoiase  nostro/ 

^'I  don't  know  why  Horace  rons  so  in  my  head  this 
monung*  •  •  • 

^There  will  be  work  enon^^  for  all;  bat  I  feel  awfoUy 
fidgety  jost  now  about  Port  Boyal  and  Hilton  Head,  and 
about  afUrs  generally  for  the  next  three  months.  After 
that  iron-elads  and  the  new  levies  most  make  as  invin^ 
eiUe.'' 

In  another  letter,  dated  November  2,  1862,  he  ex- 
presses himself  very  warmly  about  his  disappointment 
in  the  attitude  of  many  of  his  old  English  fri^ids 
with  reference  to  our  civil  conflict.  He  had  recently 
heard  the  details  of  the  death  of  ^^the  noble  Wilder 
Dwight." 

^It  is  nnneoessary,"  he  says,  ^to  say  how  deeply  we 
were  moved.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  weU, 
and  I  always  appreciated  his  energy,  his  manliness,  and 
his  intelligent  cheerfol  heroism.  I  look  back  upon  him 
now  as  a  kind  of  heroic  type  of  what  a  young  New  Eng- 
lander  oaght  to  be  and  was.  I  tell  you  that  one  of  these 
days — after  a  generation  of  mankind  has  passed  away  — 
these  youths  will  take  their  places  in  our  history,  and  be 
regarded  by  the  young  men  and  women  now  unborn  with 
the  admiration  which  the  Philip  Sidneys  and  the  Max 
Piocolominis  now  inspire.  After  all,  what  was  yoor 
Ghevy  Chace  to  stir  blood  with  like  a  trumpet?  What 
noble  principle,  what  deathless  interest,  was  there  at  stake? 
Nothing  but  a  bloody  fight  between  a  lot  of  noble  game- 
keepers on  one  side  and  of  noble  poachers  on  the  other. 
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And  because  they  fought  well  and  hacked  each  other  to 
pieces  like  devils,  they  hare  been  heroes  for  centuries.'' 

The  letter  was  written  in  a  yery  excited  state  of 
feeling,  and  runs  over  with  passionate  love  of  country 
and  indignation  at  the  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  freedom  which  he  had  found  in  quarters 
where  he  had  not  expected  such  coldness  or  hostile 
tendencies. 

From  a  letter  dated  Vienna,  September  22,  1868. 

•  .  .  '^When  you  wrote  me  last  you  said  on  general 
matters  this :  'In  a  few  days  we  shall  get  the  news  of  the 
miocees  or  failure  of  the  attacks  on  Port  Hudsonand  Vicks- 
borg.  If  both  are  successful,  many  wiU  say  that  the 
whole  matter  is  about  settled.'  You  may  suppose  that 
when  I  got  the  great  news  I  shook  hands  warmly  with  you 
in  the  spirit  across  the  Atlantic.  Day  by  day  for  so  long 
we  had  been  hoping  to  hear  the  fall  of  V icksborg.  At 
last  when  that  little  concentrated  telegram  came,  annoon- 
eing  y icksborg  and  Gettysburg  on  the  same  day  and  in  two 
lines,  I  found  myself  ahnost  alone.  .  •  .  There  was  no- 
body in  the  house  to  join  in  my  huzzahs  but  my  youngest 
infant.  And  my  conduct  yery  much  resembled  that  of 
the  excellent  Philip  11.  when  he  heard  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp, — for  I  went  to  her  door,  screeching  throu^^  the 
key-hole  'Vicksborg  is  onrsl '  just  as  that  other  pire  de 
famillej  more  potent,  but  I  trust  not  more  respectable 
than  I,  conveyeid  the  news  to  his  Infanta.  (  Vide,  for  the 
incident,  an  American  work  on  the  Netherlands,  i.  p. 
263,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.)  It  is  contemptible 
on  my  part  to  speak  thus  friyolously  of  events  which  will 
stand  out  in  such  golden  letters  so  long  as  America  has  a 
history,  but  I  wanted  to  illustrate  the  yearning  for  sym- 
pathy which  I  felt.  You  who  were  among  people  grim 
and  self-contwied  usually,  who,  I  trtist^  were  falling  on 
each  other's  necks  in  the  public  streets,  shouting,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  and  triumph  in  their  hearts,  can  pic- 
ture my  isolation. 
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^I  have  nerer  faltered  in  mj  fadth,  and  in  the  daikest 
hoon,  when  misf ertunes  seemed  thronging  most  thidlj 
upon  usy  I  have  never  felt  the  want  of  aiqrthing  to  lean 
against ;  bat  I  own  I  did  feel  like  shaking  hands  with  a 
few  hnndred  people  when  I  heard  of  our  Fourth  of  Jnlyy 
1863,  work,  and  shoold  like  to  have  heard  and  joined  in 
an  American  cheer  or  two.  .  .  • 

^'I  have  not  mnoh  to  say  of  matters  here  to  interest 
yon.  We  have  had  an  intensely  hot,  historically  hot, 
and  very  long  and  very  dry  smmner.  I  never  knew  before 
what  a  drooght  meant.  In  Hnngary  the  suffering  is 
great,  and  the  people  are  killing  the  sheep  to  feed  the 
pigs  with  the  mntton.  Here  ab(mt  Vienna  the  trees  have 
been  abnost  stripped  of  foliage  ever  since  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. There  is  no  glory  in  the  grass  nor  verdure  in  any- 
thing. 

^In  fact,  we  have  nothing  green  here  bat  the  Archdnke 
Max,  who  firmly  believes  that  he  is  going  forth  to  Mexico 
to  establish  an  American  empire,  and  that  it  is  his  divine 
mission  to  destroy  the  dragon  of  democracy  and  reestab- 
lish the  trae  Charch,  the  Bight  Divine,  and  all  sorts  of 
games.     Poor  yoang  mani  •  •  • 

^Oar  information  from  home  is  to  the  12th.  Charlee- 
ton  seems  to  be  in  artimdo  mortU,  bat  how  forts  nowadays 
seem  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Scriptare.  Those  f oonded  on 
a  rock,  and  bailt  of  it,  fall  easily  enoogh  onder  the  rain  of 
Parrotts  and  Dahlgrens,  while  the  boose  boilt  of  sand 
seems  to  bid  defiance  to  the  storm." 

In  quoting  from  these  confidential  letters  I  have 
been  restrained  from  doing  full  justice  to  their  writer 
by  the  fact  that  he  spoke  with  such  entire  freedom  of 
persons  as  well  as  events.  But  if  they  could  be  read 
from  beginning  to  end,  no  one  could  Mp  feeling  that 
his  love  for  his  own  country,  and  passionate  absorp- 
tion of  every  thought  in  the  strife  upon  which  its  ex- 
istence as  a  nation  depended,  were  his  yery  life  dur- 
ing all  this  agonizing  period.     He  can  think  and  talk 
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of  noihixig  else,  or,  if  he  turns  for  a  momeiit  to  other 
subjects,  he  reverts  to  the  one  great  oentral  interest 
of  ^^  American  politics,"  of  which  he  says  in  one  of  the 
letters  from  which  I  have  quoted,  ^^There  is  nothing 
else  worth  thinking  of  in  the  world.'' 

But  in  spite  of  his  public  record  as  the  historian  of 
the  struggle  for  liberty  and  the  champion  of  its  de- 
fenders, and  while  every  letter  he  wrote  betrayed  in 
eveiy  word  the  intensity  of  his  patriotic  feeling,  he 
was  not  safe  against  the  attacks  of  malevolence.  A 
train  laid  by  unseen  hands  was  waiting  for  the  spark 
to  kindle  it,  and  this  came  at  last  in  the  shape  of  a 
letfcer  from  an  unknown  individual, — a  letter  the 
existence  of  which  ought  never  to  have  been  a  matter 
of  ofGicial  recognition. 
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1866-1867.   iEr.  52^63. 
BflfigiMitum  of  hii  Offioe. — Cauaei  of  his  BemgnatJon, 

It  is  a  relief  to  me  that  just  here,  where  I  come  to 
the  first  of  two  painful  episodes  in  this  brilliant  and 
fortunate  career,  I  can  preface  my  statement  with  the 
generous  words  of  one  who  speaks  with  authority  of 
his  predecessor  in  office. 

Thd  Hon.  John  Jay,  Ex-Minister  to  Austria,  in 
the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Motley  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Histcnrical  Society,  wrote  as 
follows:  — 


^In  singular  contrast  to  Mr.  Motley's  brilliant  < 
as  an  historian  stands  the  fact  recorded  in  our  diplomatie 
amials  that  he  was  twice  forced  from  the  service  as  one 
who  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  American  govem- 
ment.  This  society,  while  he  was  living,  recognized  his 
fame  as  a  statesman,  diplomatist,  and  patriot,  as  belong- 
ing to  America,  and  now  that  death  has  closed  the  career 
of  Seward,  Sunmer,  and  Motley,  it  wiU  be  remembered 
that  the  great  historian,  twice  humiliated,  by  orders  from 
Washington,  before  the  diplomacy  and  cultare  of  Europe, 
appealed  from  the  passions  of  the  hour  to  the  verdict  of 
history. 

'*  Having  succeeded  Mr.  Motley  at  "^enna  some  two 
years  after  his  departure,  I  had  occasion  to  read  most  of 
his  dispatdies,  which  exhibited  a  mastery  of  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treated,  with  much  of  the  clear  perception, 
the  scholarly  and  philosophic  tone  and  decided  judgment, 
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whieh,  mipplemented  by  his  pietmesqiie  defleription,  full 
of  life  and  color,  have  given  character  to  his  histories. 
They  are  features  which  might  well  have  served  to  extend 
the  remark  of  Madame  de  Sta^l  that  a  great  historian  is 
almost  a  statesman.  I  can  speak  also  from  my  own  obser- 
vation of  the  repntation  which  Motley  left  in  the  Austrian 
oiq[>ital.  Notwithstanding  the  decision  with  which,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Seward,  he  had  addressed  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  Count  Mensdor£^  afterwards  the 
Prince  Diedrickstein,  protesting  against  the  departure 
of  an  Austrian  force  of  one  thousand  volunteers,  who  were 
about  to  embark  for  Mexico  in  aid  of  the  ill-fated  Maxi- 
milian, —  a  protest  which  at  the  last  moment  arrested  the 
project,  — Mr.  Motley  and  his  amiable  family  were  al- 
ways spoken  of  in  terms  of  cordial  regard  and  respect  by 
memb^  of  the  imperial  family  and  those  eminent  states- 
men, Count  de  Benst  and  Coimt  Andrassy.  His  death, 
I  am  sure,  is  mourned  to-day  by  the  representatives  of 
the  historic  names  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  by  the 
surviving  diplomats  then  residing  near  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  wherever  they  may  still  be  found,  headed  by  their 
venerable  Doyen,  the  Baron  de  Heck^ren.'* 

The  story  of  Mr.  Motley's  resignation  of  his  office 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  government  is  this. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  John- 
son, received  a  letter  professing  tobevrritten  from  the 
Hotel  Meurice,  Paris,  dated  October  28,  1866,  and 
signed  "George  W.  M^Crackin,  of  New  York.'' 
This  letter  was  filled  with  accusations  directed  against 
varioos  public  agents,  ministers,  and  consuls,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  different  countries.  Its 
language  was  coarse,  its  assertions  were  improbable, 
its  spirit  that  of  the  lowest  of  party  scribblers.  It 
was  bitter  against  New  England,  especially  so  against 
Massachusetts,  and  it  singled  out  Motley  for  the  most 
particular  abuse.    I  think  it  is  still  questioned  whether 
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diexe  was  any  snoh  person  as  the  one  named, — at  any 
rate,  it  bore  the  characteristic  marks  of  those  ynlgar 
anonymous  commnnications  which  rarely  reoeiye  any 
attention  unless  they  are  important  enough  to  have 
the  police  set  on  the  track  of  the  writer  to  find  his  rat- 
hole,  if  possible.  A  paragraph  in  the  ^^DaQy  Adyer^ 
tiser  "  of  June  7,  1869,  quotes  from  a  Western  paper 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  one  WUUam  R.  M^Crackcn, 

who  had  recently  died  at ^  confessed  to  having 

written  the  M^Crackin  letter.  Motley,  he  said,  had 
snubbed  him  and  refused  to  lend  him  money.  ^He 
appears  to  have  been  a  Bohemian  of  the  lowest  ord^.^' 
Between  such  authorship  and  the  anonymous  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  to  choose.  But  the  dying 
confession  sounds  in  my  ears  as  decidedly  apocryphaL 
As  for  the  letter,  I  had  rather  characterize  it  than 
reproduce  it.  It  is  an  offence  to  decency  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  national  record  on  which  it  is  found. 

This  letter  of  ''George  W.  M'Crackin ''  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Most  gentlemen,  I  think,  would  have  destroyed  it 
on  the  spot,  as  it  was  not  fit  for  the  waste-basket 
Some,  more  cautious,  might  have  smodiered  it  among 
the  piles  of  their  priyate  commnnications.  If  any  no- 
tice was  taken  of  it,  one  would  say  that  a  private  note 
to  each  of  the  gentlemen  attacked  might  have  warned 
him  that  there  were  malicious  eavesdroppers  about, 
ready  to  catch  up  any  careless  expression  he  might  let 
&11  and  make  a  scandalous  report  of  it  to  his  detri- 
ment. 

The  secretary,  acquiescing  without  resistance  in  a 
suggestion  of  the  President,  saw  fit  to  address  a  f or^ 
mal  note  to  several  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  in 
the  M'Craokin  letter,  repeating  some  of  its  offensive 
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eocpresdons,  and  requestmg  those  offioial8  to  deny  or 
confirm  the  report  that  they  had  uttered  them. 

A  gentleman  who  is  aslrod  whether  he  has  spoken 
in  a  ** malignant**  or  ^^ offensive *'  manner,  whether  he 
has  ^railed  yiolently  and  shamefnlly'*  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  against  anybody 
else,  might  well  wonder  who  would  address  such  a 
question  to  the  humblest  citizen  not  supposed  to  be 
wanting  in  a  common  measure  of  self-respect.  A 
gentleman  holding  an  important  official  station  in  a 
foreign  country,  receiving  a  letter  containing  such 
questions,  signed  by  the  prime  minister  of  his  govern- 
ment, if  he  did  not  think  himaAlf  imposed  upon  by 
a  forgery,  might  well  consider  himself  outraged.  It 
was  a  letter  of  this  kind  which  was  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Empire  of  Austria.  Not  quite  all  the  vulgar  inso- 
lence of  the  M^Crackin  letter  was  repeated.  Mr. 
Seward  did  not  ask  Mr.  Motley  td  deny  or  confirm 
the  assertion  of  the  letter  that  he  was  a  ^^thorough 
flunly"  and  ^^un-American  functionary.*'  But  he 
did  insult  him  with  various  questions  suggested  by  the 
anonymous  letter, — questions  that  must  have  been 
felt  as  an  indignity  by  the  most  thick-skinned  of  bat- 
tered politicians. 

Mr.  Motley  was  very  sensildve,  very  high-spirited, 
very  impulsive,  very  patriotic,  and  singularly  truth- 
foL  The  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to  such  a  man  was 
like  a  buffet  on  the  cheek  of  an  unarmed  officer.  It 
stong  like  the  thrust  of  a  stOetto.  It  roused  a  resent- 
ment that  could  not  find  any  words  to  give  it  expres- 
sion. He  could  not  wait  to  turn  the  insolt  over  in 
his  mind,  to  weigh  the  exact  amoont  of  affront  in  each 
question,  to  take  counsel,  to  sleep  over  it,  and  reply 
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to  it  with  diplcHiiatio  measiiTe  and  snayity.  One  hour 
had  scaroely  elapaed  before  his  answer  was  written. 
As  to  his  feelings  as  an  American,  he  appeals  to  his 
leoord.  This  might  have  shown  that  if  he  erred  it 
was  on  the  side  of  enthusiasm  and  extravagant  ex- 
pressions of  reyerenoe  for  the  American  people  during 
the  heroic  years  just  passed.  He  denounces  tfie  ac- 
cusations as  pitiful  &brications  and  vile  calumny.  He 
blushes  that  such  charges  could  have  been  uttered; 
he  is  deeply  wounded  that  Mr.  Seward  could  have 
listened  to  such  fidsehood.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  what  his  opinions  are  with  reference  to  home 
questions,  and  especially  to  that  of  reconstruction. 

^ These  opinions,"  he  says,  ^in  the  privacy  of  my  own 
household,  and  to  occasional  American  visitors,  I  have 
not  concealed.  The  great  question  now  presenting  itself 
for  solution  demands  the  consoientioos  scrutiny  of  ewy 
American  who  loves  his  coantiy  and  believes  in  the  hnman 
progress  of  which  that  ooonlxy  is  one  of  the  foremost 
representatives.  I  have  never  thought,  during  my  resi- 
dence at  Vienna,  that  because  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
a  public  servant  of  the  American  people  I  am  deprived  of 
the  right  of  discussing  within  my  own  walls  the  gravest 
sabjects  that  can  interest  freemen.  A  minister  of  the 
United  States  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Umted 
States,  as  deeply  interested  as  others  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country." 

Among  the  ^^  occasional  American  visitors  "  spoken 
of  above  must  have  been  some  of  those  self-appointed 
or  hired  agents  called  ^^interviewers,"  who  do  for  the 
American  public  what  the  Venetian  spies  did  for  the 
Council  of  Ten,  what  the  &miliars  of  the  Inquirition 
did  for  the  priesthood,  who  invade  every  public  man's 
privacy,  who  listen  at  every  key-hole,  who  tamper 
with  every  guardian  of  secrets;  purveyors  to  the  in- 
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•atiaUe  appetite  of  a  pabUo  which  miut  haye  a  slain 
xeputation  to  devour  with  its  break&st,  as  the  mon- 
ster of  antiqnily  called  regularly  for  his  tribute  of  a 
spotless  virgin. 

The  ^^interviewer"  has  his  use,  undoubtedly,  and 
often  instructs  and  amuses  his  public  with  gossip  they 
could  not  otherwise  listen  to.  He  serves  the  politician 
by  repeating  the  artless  and  unstudied  remarks  which 
&11  from  his  lips  in  a  conversation  which  the  reporter 
has  been  invited  to  take  notes  of.  He  tickles  the 
author's  vanity  by  showing  him  off  as  he  sits  in  his 
library  unconsciously  uttering  the  engaging  items  of 
self-portraiture  which,  as  he  well  knows,  are  to  be 
given  to  the  public  in  next  week's  illustrated  paper. 
The  feathered  end  of  his  shaft  titillates  harmleissly 
enough,  but  too  often  the  arrowhead  is  crusted  with  a 
poison  worse  than  the  Indian  gets  by  mingling  the 
wolf's  gall  with  the  rattlesnake's  venom.  No  man  is 
safe  whose  unguarded  threshold  the  mischief -making 
questioner  has  crossed.  The  more  unsuspecting,  the 
more  frank,  the  more  courageous,  the  more  social  is 
the  subject  of  his  vivisection,  the  more  easily  does  he 
get  at  his  vital  secrets,  if  he  has  any  to  be  extracted. 
No  man  is  safe  if  the  hearsay  reports  of  his  conver- 
sation are  to  be  given  to  the  public  without  his  own 
careful  revision.  When  we  remember  that  a  proof- 
text  bearing  on  the  mighty  question  of  the  future  life, 
words  of  supreme  significance,  uttered  as  they  were 
in  the  last  hour,  and  by  the  lips  to  which  we  listen  as 
to  none  other,  — that  this  text  depends  for  its  inter- 
pretation on  the  position  of  a  single  comma,  we  can 
readily  see  what  wrong  may  be  done  by  the  uninten- 
tional blunder  of  the  most  conscientious  reporter. 
But  too  frequentiy  it  happens  that  the  careless  talk 
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of  an  honest  and  high-minded  man  only  reaohee  the 
pablic  after  filtering  through  the  drain  of  some  reck- 
less hireling's  memory,  — one  who  has  played  so  long 
with  other  men's  characters  and  good  name  that  he 
forgets  they  have  any  Talue  except  to  fill  out  his  morn- 
ing paragraphs. 

Whether  the  author  of  the  scandalous  letter  whidi 
it  was  disgraceful  to  the  goTemment  to  recognise  was 
aprofessional  interviewer  or  only  a  malicious  amateur, 
or  whether  he  was  a  paid  ^spotter,"  sent  by  some 
jealous  official  to  report  on  the  foreign  ministers  as  is 
sometimes  done  in  the  case  of  conductors  of  city  horse- 
ears,  or  whether  the  dying  miscreant  before  mentioned 
told  the  truth,  cannot  be  certainly  known.  But  those 
who  remember  Mr.  Hawthorne's  account  of  his  c(hi- 
sular  experiences  at  Liyerpool  are  fully  aware  to  what 
intrusions  and  impertinences  and  impositions  our  na- 
tional representatives  in  other  countries  are  subjected. 
Those  fellow-citizens  who  ^^  often  came  to  the  consulate 
in  parties  of  half  a  dosen  or  more,  on  no  business 
whatever,  but  merely  to  subject  their  public  servant 
to  a  rigid  examination,  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on 
with  his  duties,"  may  very  possibly  have  included 
among  them  some  such  mischief-maker  as  the  author 
of  the  odious  letter  which  received  official  recognition. 
Mr.  Motley  had  spoken  in  one  of  his  histories  of  ^a 
set  of  venomous  familiars  who  glided  through  every 
chamber  and  coiled  themselves  at  every  fireside."  He 
little  thought  that  under  his  own  roof  he  himself  was 
to  be  the  victim  of  an  equally  base  espiimage. 

It  was  an  insult  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
have  sent  Mr.  Motley  such  a  letter  with  such  ques- 
tions as  were  annexed  to  it.  No  veiy  exact  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  manner  in  which  an  insult  shall 
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be  deaft  with*  Something  depends  on  temperament, 
and  his  was  of  the  warmer  complexion.  His  first  im- 
pulse, he  says,  was  to  content  himself  with  a  flat  de- 
nial of  the  truth  of  the  accusations.  Bat  his  scmpu- 
lous  honesty  compelled  him  to  make  a  plain  statement 
of  his  opinions,  and  to  avow  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
no  secret  of  them  in  conversation  nnder  conditions 
where  he  had  a  right  to  speak  freely  of  matters  qidte 
apart  from  his  oficial  duties.  His  answer  to  the  ac- 
cusation was  denial  of  its  charges;  his  reply  to  the 
insult  was  his  resignation. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  was  the  wisest 
course,  but  wisdom  is  often  dieMX>ncerted  by  an  indig- 
nity, and  even  a  meek  Christian  may  forget  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  after  receiving  the  first  blow  until  the 
natural  man  has  asserted  himself  by  a  retort  in  kind. 
But  the  wrong  was  committed;  his  resignation  was 
accepted;  the  vulgar  letter,  not  fit  to  bespread  out  on 
these  pages,  is  enrolled  in  the  records  of  the  nation, 
and  the  first  deep  wound  was  inflicted  on  the  proud 
spirit  of  one  whose  renown  had  shed  lustre  on  the 
whole  country. 

That  the  burden  of  this  wrong  may  rest  where  it 
belongs,  I  quote  the  following  statement  from  Mr. 
Jay's  paper,  already  referred  to. 

^It  is  due  to  the  memoiy  of  Mr.  Seward  to  say,  and 
there  would  seem  now  no  farther  motive  for  concealing 
the  truth,  that  I  was  told  in  Europe,  on  what  I  r^;arded 
as  reliable  anthority,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  on  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Motley's  resignation  Mr.  Sew- 
ard had  written  to  him  declining  to  accept  it,  and  that 
this  letter,  by  a  telegraphic  order  of  President  Johnson, 
had  been  arrested  in  the  hands  of  a  dispatch  agent  before 
its  delirery  to  Mr.  Motley,  and  that  the  curt  letter  of  the 
18th  of  April  had  been  substituted  in  its  stead.'' 
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The  Hon.  Jobn  Bigelow,  late  Minister  to  France^ 
has  publiahed  an  article  in  ^^  The  International  Beview*' 
for  Jnlj-Angnst,  1878,  in  which  he  defends  his  late 
friend  Mr.  Seward's  action  in  this  matter  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  President,  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
not  without  inferences  nn&vorable  to  the  discretion 
of  Mr.  Motley.  Many  readers  will  think  that  the 
simple  record  of  Mr.  Seward's  unresisting  acquies- 
cence in  the  action  of  the  President  is  &r  from  being 
to  his  advantage.  I  quote  from  his  own  conversation 
as  carefully  reported  by  his  friend  Mr.  Bigelow. 
^^Mr.  JohnBon  was  in  a  state  of  intense  irritation,  and 
more  or  less  suspicious  of  everybody  about  him." 
^^Instead  of  throwing  the  letter  into  the  fire,"  die 
President  handed  it  to  him,  the  secretary,  and  sug- 
gested answering  it,  and  without  a  word,  so  for  as  ap- 
pears, he  simply  answered,  ^^Certaroly,  sir."  Again, 
the  secretary  having  already  written  to  Mr.  Motley 
that  ^his  answer  was  satisfactory,"  the  President,  on 
reaching  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Motley's  letter,  in 
which  he  begged  respectfully  to  resign  his  post,  ^wiA- 
out  waiting  to  learn  what  Mr.  Seward  had  done  or 
proposed  to  do,  exchumed,  with  a  not  unnatural  as- 
P^ty,  ^Well,  let  him  go,'  and  ^on  hearing  this,'  said 
Mr.  Seward,  laughing,  *I  did  not  read  my  dispatch.' " 
Many  persons  will  think  that  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence has  stated  the  plaintiff's  case  so  strongly  that 
there  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  show  his  ingrauity 
and  his  friendship  for  the  late  secretary  in  a  hope- 
less argoment.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Seward  appears 
not  to  have  made  the  slightest  effort  to  protect  Mr. 
Motley  against  his  coarse  and  jealous  chief  at  two 
oritieid  moments,  and  though  his  own  continuance  in 
office  may  have  been  more  important  to  the  State  than 
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tluit  of  theVioar  of  Bray  was  to  the  Church,  he  ought 
to  have  risked  something,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  shield 
such  a  patriot,  sach  a  gentleman,  such  a  scholar,  from 
ignoble  treatment;  he  ought  to  have  been  as  ready  to 
guard  Mr.  Motley  from  wrong  as  Mr.  Bigdow  has 
shown  himself  to  shield  Mr.  Seward  from  reproach, 
and  his  task,  if  more  delicate,  was  not  more  difficult. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Bigelow's  loyal  and  hon- 
orable defence  of  his  friend's  memory  as  the  best  that 
could  be  said  for  Mr.  Seward,  but  the  best  defence  in 
this  case  is  little  better  than  an  impeachment.  As  for 
Mr.  Johnson,  he  had  held  the  weapon  of  the  most 
relentless  of  the  ParcsB  so  long  that  Us  suddenly  clip- 
jnng  the  thread  of  a  foreign  minister's  tenure  of  office 
in  a  fit  of  jealous  anger  is  not  at  all  surprising. 

Thus  finished  Mr.  Motley's  long  and  successfal 
diplomatic  service  at  the  Court  of  Austria.  He  may 
have  been  judged  hasiy  in  resigning  his  place;  he  may 
have  committed  himself  in  expressing  his  opinions  too 
strongly  before  strangers,  whose  true  character  as 
spies  and  eavesdroppers  he  was  too  high-minded  to 
suspect.  But  no  caution  could  have  protected  him 
against  a  slanderer  who  hated  the  place  he  came  from, 
the  company  he  kept,  the  name  he  had  made  famous, 
to  whom  his  very  look  and  bearing — such  as  belong 
to  a  gentleman  of  natural  refinement  and  good  breed- 
ing— must  have  been  a  personal  grievance  and  an 
unpardonable  offence. 

I  will  add,  in  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  and 
as  showing  his  feeling  with  reference  to  the  matter, 
an  extract  from  a  letter  to  me  from  Vienna,  dated  the 
12th  of  March,  1867. 

.  .  .    ^Ab  80  many  friends  and  so  many  strangers 
have  said  so  much  that  is  gratifying  to  me  in  public  and 
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priTftte  on  this  Teiy  painfol  sobjecty  it  would  be  like 
affectation,  in  writing  to  so  old  a  friend  as  joo,  not  to 
tonoh  npon  it.  I  shall  confine  myself,  however,  to  one 
tact,  wUch,  so  &r  as  I  know,  may  be  new  to  you. 

'^Geo.  W.  M'Cracken  is  a  man  and  a  name  utterly 
unknown  to  me. 

^^With  the  necessary  qualification  which  every  man  who 
values  truth  must  make  when  asserting  such  a  negation, 
— viz.,  to  the  very  best  of  my  memory  and  belief,  — I 
never  set  eyes  on  him  nor  heard  of  him  until  now,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  Not  a  member  of  my  family  or 
of  the  l^;ation  has  the  faintest  recollection  of  any  sneh 
person.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  he  never  saw  me  nor 
heard  the  sound  of  my  voice.  That  his  letter  was  a  tis- 
sue of  vile  calumnies,  shameless  fidbrications,  and  unblush- 
ing and  contemptible  falsehoods,  —  by  whomsoever  uttered, 
—  I  have  stated  in  a  reply  to  what  ought  never  to  have 
been  an  official  letter.  No  man  can  regret  more  than  I  do 
that  such  a  correspondence  is  enrolled  in  the  capital  among 
American  state  papers.  I  shall  not  trust  m3rBelf  to  speak 
of  the  matter.    It  has  been  a  sufficiently  public  scandal.  ** 
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1867-1868.    -ffir.  63-64 

Last  Two  Ydames  of  ihe  «  Histoiyof  the  United  Netherlands.'' 
— General  Czitioisnu  of  Datoh  Seholan  on  Motley's  Histon- 
cal  Works. 

In  Ids  letter  to  me  of  March  12,  1867,  just  cited, 
Mp.  Motley  writes:  — 

^^My  two  concluding  Tolumes  of  the  United  Netherlands 
are  passing  rapidly  through  the  press.  Indeed,  Volume 
m.  is  entirely  printed  and  a  third  of  Yolune  IV. 

'^If  I  live  ten  years  longer  I  shall  have  probably  writ- 
ten the  natural  sequel  to  the  first  two  works,  — viz.,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  After  that  I  shall  oease  to  scourge 
the  public. 

^1  don't  know  whether  my  last  two  yolumes  are  good 
or  bad;  I  only  knowthat  theyaretrue  —  but  that  need  n't 
make  them  amusing. 

^^Alas!  one  neyer  knows  when  one  becomes  a  bore." 

In  1868  the  two  condudiiig  volumes  of  the  ^^  History 
of  the  Netherlands  "  were  published  at  the  same  time 
in  London  and  in  New  York.  The  events  described 
and  the  characters  delineated  in  these  two  volumes 
had,  perhaps,  less  peculiar  interest  for  English  and 
American  readers  than  some  of  those  which  had  lent 
attraction  to  the  preceding  ones.  There  was  no  scene 
like  the  si^;e  of  Antwerp,  no  story  like  that  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  There  were  no  names  that  sounded 
to  our  ears  like  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Lei- 
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oeeter  and  Amy  Bobsart.  Bat  the  main  ooone  of  his 
narratiye  flowed  on  with  the  same  breadth  and  deptb 
of  learning  and  the  same  brilliancy  of  expression* 
The  monmnental  work  continued  as  nobly  as  it  had 
begun.  The  facts  had  been  slowly,  quietly  gathered, 
one  by  one,  like  pebbles  from  the  empty  nJift-nn^l  of  a 
brook.  The  style  was  fluent,  impetuous,  abundant, 
impatient,  as  it  were,  at  times,  and  leaping  the  sober 
boundaries  prescribed  to  it,  like  the  torrent  whidi 
rushes  through  the  same  channel  when  the  rains  have 
fllled  it.  Thus  there  was  matter  for  criticism  in  his 
use  of  language.  He  was  not  always  careful  in  ibe 
construction  of  his  sentences.  He  introduced  expres- 
sions now  and  then  into  his  vocabulary  which  reminded 
one  of  his  earlier  literary  efforts.  He  used  stronger 
language  at  times  than  was  necessary,  coloring  too 
highly,  shading  too  deeply  in  his  pictorial  delineatioiis. 
To  come  to  the  matter  of  his  narratiTe,  it  must  be 
granted  that  not  every  reader  will  care  to  follow  him 
through  all  the  details  of  diplomatic  intrigues  which  he 
has  with  such  industry  and  sagacity  extricated  from 
die  old  manuscripts  in  which  they  had  long  lain  hidden. 
But  we  turn  a  few  pages  and  we  come  to  one  of  those 
descriptions  which  arrest  us  at  once  and  show  him  in 
his  power  and  brilliancy  as  a  literary  artist.  His 
characters  move  before  us  with  the  features  of  life;  we 
can  see  Elizabeth,  or  Philip,  or  Maurice,  not  as  a 
name  connected  with  events,  but  as  a  breathing  and 
acting  human  being,  to  be  loved  or  hated,  admired  or 
despised,  as  if  he  or  she  were  our  contemporaiy. 
That  all  his  judgments  would  not  be  accepted  asflnal 
we  might  earily  anticipate;  he  could  not  help  writing 
more  or  less  as  a  partisan,  but  he  was  a  partisan  on 
the  side  of  freedom  in  politics  and  religion,  of  human 
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nature  as  against  every  form  of  iyrannj,  seoular  or 
priestly,  of  noble  manhood  wherever  he  saw  it  as 
against  meanness  and  violence  and  imposture,  whether 
clad  in  the  soldier's  mail  or  the  em]>eror's  purple. 
His  sternest  critics,  and  even  these  admiring  ones, 
were  yet  to  be  found  among  those  who  with  funda- 
mental beliefs  at  variance  with  his  own  followed  him 
in  his  long  researches  among  the  dusty  annals  of  the 
past. 

The  work  of  the  learned  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,^ 
devoted  expressly  to  the  revision  and  correction  of 
what  the  author  considers  the  erroneous  views  of  Mr. 
Motley  on  certain  important  points,  bears,  notwith- 
standing, such  sincere  and  hearty  tribute  to  his  in- 
dustiy,  his  acquisitions,  his  brilliant  qualities  as  a 
historian,  that  some  extracts  from  it  will  be  read,  I 
think,  with  interest. 

''My  first  interview,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  with 
Mr.  Lothrop  Motley,  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
my  memory. 

''It  was  the  8th  of  August,  1853.  A  note  is  handed 
me  from  our  eminent  archivist  Bakhuyzen  van  den  Brink. 
It  informs  me  that  I  am  to  receive  a  visit  from  an  Ameri- 
can, who,  having  been  strack  by  the  analogies  between 
the  United  Provinces  and  the  United  States,  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  founder  of  our  independence,  has  interrapted 
hiB  diplomatic  career  to  write  the  life  of  William  the 
First ;  that  he  has  already  given  proof  of  ardor  and  perse- 
verance, having  worked  in  Ubraries  and  among  collections 
of  manuscripts,  and  that  he  is  coming  to  pursne  his  stud- 
ies at  the  Hague. 

"While  I  am  surprised  and  delighted  with  this  intelli- 
gence, I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Motley  himself  is  waiting 
for  my  answer.  My  eagerness  to  make  the  acquaintance 
cf  such  an  associate  in  my  sympathies  and  my  labors  may 

^  Maurice  M  BameveUf  £tude  HitUmqu^.    Utrecht,  1875. 
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be  wen  imagined.  Bat  bow  ifaell  I  pietaie  mj  i 
in  preeently  diaeovering  ibat  tbis  unknown  and  indafaitiga- 
ble  feUow-wodker  bas  really  read,  I  say  read  and  reread, 
our  QoartoSy  our  FolioSy  the  enormons  vohtmes  of  Bor,  of 
yan  Meteren,  besides  a  multitude  of  books,  of  pamj^ets, 
and  eyen  of  miedited  docoments.  Already  be  is  familiar 
witb  tbe  events,  tbe  cbangee  of  condition,  tbe  cbaraeteris- 
tic  details  of  the  life  of  ^  and  my  bero.  Not  only  is  be 
aoqnainted  witb  my  Arebives,  bat  it  seems  as  if  time 
was  notbing  in  tbis  Yolaminoas  collection  of  idiieb  be  was 
Ignorant.  •  •  • 

^In  sending  me  tbe  last  volnme  of  bis  'History  of  the 
Fonndation  of  the  Bepnblic  of  the  Netherlands, '  Mr.  Mot- 
ley wrote  to  me :  '  Without  tbe  help  of  the  Archiyes  I  coold 
never  have  undertaken  the  difficult  task  I  bad  set  myself 
and  you  will  have  seen  at  least  from  my  numerous  eita* 
tions  that  I  have  made  a  sincere  and  conscientioas  stuid^ 
of  them.'  Certainly  in  reading  such  a  testimonial  I  con- 
gratulated myself  on  the  excellent  fruit  of  my  labors,  but 
tbe  gratitude  expressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Motley  was  sincerely 
reciprocated.  The  Archives  are  a  scientific  collection, 
and  my  '  Manual  of  National  History, '  written  in  Dutch, 
hardly  gets  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  country.  And 
here  is  a  stranger,  become  our  compatriot  in  virtue  of  tbe 
warmth  of  bis  sympathies,  who  has  accomplished  ifhaX  was 
not  in  my  power.  By  the  detail  and  t^e  charm  of  his 
narrative,  by  the  matter  and  form  of  a  work  which  the  uni- 
versality of  the  English  language  and  numerous  transla- 
tions were  to  render  cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Motley,  like  tbat 
other  illustrious  historian,  Frescott,  lost  to  science  by  too 
early  death,  has  popularized  in  both  hemispheres  the  sub- 
lime devotion  of  the  Frince  of  Orange,  the  exceptional 
and  providential  destinies  of  my  country,  and  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  Eternal  for  all  those  who  trust  in  Him  and 
tremble  only  at  bis  Word." 

The  old  Datoh  scholar  differs  in  many  important 
points  from  Mr.  Modey,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  creed  and  bis  life-long  porsnits.     This  I  shall 
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refer  to  in  connection  with  Motley's  last  work,  "John 
of  Barneveld/'  An  historian  among  archivists  and 
annalists  reminds  one  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  the 
midst  of  his  ant-hilla<  Undoubtedly  he  disturbs  the 
ants  in  their  praiseworthy  industry,  much  as  his  at- 
tentions may  flatter  them.  Unquestionably  the  ants 
(if  their  means  of  expressing  themselves  were  equal  to 
their  apparent  intellectual  ability)  could  teach  him 
many  things  that  he  has  overlooked  and  correct  him 
in  many  mistakes.  But  the  ants  will  labor  inglori- 
ously  without  an  observer  to  chronicle  their  doings, 
and  the  archivists  and  annalists  will  pOe  up  facts  for- 
ever like  so  many  artieulates  or  mollusks  or  radiates, 
until  the  vertebrate  historian  comes  with  his  gener- 
alizing ideas,  his  beliefs,  his  prejudicesj  his  idiosyn- 
crasies of  all  kinds,  and  brings  the  facts  into  a  more 
or  less  imperfect,  but  still  organic  series  of  relations. 
The  history  which  is  not  open  to  adverse  criticism  is 
worth  little,  except  as  material,  for  it  is  written  with- 
out taking  cognizance  of  those  higher  fact8  about  which 
men  must  difEer;  of  which  Guizot  ^Tites  as  follows, 
as  quoted  in  the  work  of  M,  Groen  van  Prinsterer 
himself. 

"It  is  with  facts  that  our  minds  are  exercised,  it  has 
nothing  but  facts  as  its  materials,  and  when  it  disco  vers 
general  laws  these  laws  are  themselves  facts  which  it  de- 
termines, ,  .  .  1)1  the  study  of  facts  the  intelligence  may 
allow  itself  to  be  cruslied;  it  may  lower,  narrow,  mate- 
rialize itself ;  it  may  come  to  believe  that  there  are  no  facts 
except  those  wlilch  strike  as  at  the  first  glance,  which 
come  close  to  us,  which  faU,  as  we  say,  under  our  senses; 
a  great  and  gross  error;  there  are  remote facts^  immense, 
obscure,  sublime^  very  difficult  to  reach,  to  observe,  to 
describe,  and  which  are  not  any  les&fact^  for  these  rea- 
Bons,  and  which  man  is  not  lass  obliged  to  study  and  to 
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know;  and  if  he  fails  to  zeeogniie  them  or  forgets  tham, 
his  thought  will  be  prodigiously  abashed,  and  all  his  ideas 
oany  the  stamp  of  this  deterioration.'^ 

In  that  higher  region  of  &ct8  which  belongs  to  the 
historian,  whose  task  it  is  to  interpret  as  well  as  to 
transcribe,  Mr.  Motley  showed,  of  course,  the  polit- 
ical and  religious  school  in  which  he  had  been  bronght 
up.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  ^^personal  equa- 
tion" of  prejudice,  and  Mr.  Motley,  wfaoee  ardent 
temperament  gave  life  to  his  writings,  betrayed  his 
Cfympathies  in  the  disputes  of  which  he  told  the  story, 
in  a  way  to  insure  sharp  criticism  from  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  thinking.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  work 
of  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  he  is  considered  as  having  been  betrayed  into 
error,  while  his  critic  recognizes  ^^his  manifest  desire 
to  be  scrupulously  impartial  and  truth-teUing.''  And 
M.  Eruin,  another  of  his  Dutch  critics,  says,  ^His 
sincerity,  his  perspicacity,  the  accuraiT*  ^  ^  labori- 
ous researches,  are  incontestable.'' 

Some  of  the  criticisms  of  Dutch  scholars  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  pages  which  deal  with  his  last  work, 
''The  Life  of  John  of  Bameveld." 
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Viait  to  Amerieai.  —  Raeideno©  at  No*  2  Park  Btzeet^  BoBton.  — 
Address  on  the  coming  Fresidential  Election.  —  Address  on 
HiBtotio  Frogreaa  and  Am^ziomi  Deimooraoj*  —  Appointed 
Minister  to  England. 

In  June,  1868,  Mr,  Motley  returned  with  his  fatn- 
Uj  to  Boston,  and  estahli^hed  himself  in  the  house 
Na-  2  Park  Street,  During  his  residence  here  he  en- 
tered a  good  deal  into  society,  and  entertained  many 
visitora  in  a  most  hospitable  and  agreeable  way. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1868,  he  delivemd  an 
address  before  the  Parker  Fraternity,  in  the  Musie 
HaU,  by  special  invitation.  Its  title  was  *'Fottr  Ques* 
tiona  for  the  People,  at  the  Presidential  Election." 
This  was  of  course  what  is  commonly  called  an  elee- 
tioneering  speech,  but  a  speech  full  of  noble  senti- 
ments and  eloquent  expression.  Here  are  two  of  its 
paragraphs :  — 

*'Gertaijily  there  have  been  bitterly  contested  elections 
in  thi«  country  before.  Pa^  epirit  ia  always  rife,  and 
In  snch  viTid,  excitable,  dispntatious  communities  aa  ours 
are,  and  I  trust  always  will  be,  it  is  the  very  soul  of  free^ 
dom.  To  those  who  re£ect  upon  the  meatis  and  end  of 
popular  goverrunentj  nothing  seems  moi^  stupid  than  in 
grand  generalities  to  deprecate  party  spirit.  Why,  gov- 
ernment by  parties  and  through  party  machinery  is  the 
otily  possible  method  by  which  a  free  government  can  ac- 
eomplish  the  purpose  of  its  existence.     The  old  republics 
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of  the  patt  mtsy  be  nid  to  haye  bUeii,  not  beenise  of 
partj  spirit,  bat  beeame  there  was  no  adeqoato  maduneiy 
by  which  party  spirit  could  develop  itself  with  facility  and 
regularity.  •  •  • 

^And  if  oar  Bepablic  be  tme  to  herself,  the  fatore 
of  the  human  race  is  assared  by  oar  example.  No  sweep 
of  overwhelming  armies,  no  ponderoos  treatises  on  the 
ri^^ts  of  man,  no  hymns  to  liberty,  thoo^^  set  to  martial 
masic  and  resoanding  with  the  fall  diapason  of  a  mil* 
lion  hnman  throats,  can  exert  so  persaasive  an  inffapnmi 
as  does  the  spectacle  of  agreat  repablic,  occopying  a  qaar- 
ter  of  the  civilized  globe,  and  governed  qaietly  and  sagely 
by  the  people  itself.** 

A  large  portion  of  this  address  is  devoted  to  tbe 
proposition  that  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  pay  oar 
debts  rather  than  to  repudiate  them,  and  lliat  the 
nation  is  as  mnoh  bound  to  be  honest  as  is  tlie  indi- 
vidual. *^It  is  an  awful  thing,"  he  says,  ^that  tliis 
should  be  a  question  at  all,"  but  it  was  one  o£  tbe 
points  on  which  the  election  turned,  for  all  that 

In  his  advocacy  of  the  candidate  with  whom,  and 
the  government  of  which  he  became  the  head,  his  re* 
lations  became  afterwards  so  full  of  personal  antago* 
niam,  he  spoke  as  a  man  of  his  ardent  nature  nughfc 
be  expected  to  speak  on  such  an  occasion.  No  one 
doubts  that  his  admiration  of  G^eneral  Ghrant's  career 
was  perfectly  sincere,  and  no  one  at  the  present  dagf 
can  deny  that  the  great  captain  stood  before  tlie  his- 
torian with  such  a  record  as  one  &miliar  with  the 
deeds  of  heroes  and  patriots  might  well  consider  as 
entitling  him  to  the  honors  too  often  grudged  to  die 
living  to  be  wasted  on  the  dead.  The  speaker  only 
gave  voice  to  the  widely  prevailing  feelings  which  had 
led  to  his  receivingthe  invitation  to  speak.  The  time 
was  one  which  called  for  outspoken  utterance,  and 
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lliere  wm  not  a  listener  whose  heart  did  not  warm  at 
he  heard  the  glowing  words  in  which  the  speaker  re- 
oorded  the  noble  achievements  of  the  soldier  who  mnst 
in  so  many  ways  have  reminded  him  of  his  favorite 
character,  William  the  Silent. 

On  the  16th  of  December  of  this  same  year,  1868, 
Mr.  Motley  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Sodely,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixty-fonrth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation.  The  president  of  the 
sociely,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  introduced  the  speaker 
as  one  ^whose  name  belongs  to  no  single  country,  and 
to  no  single  age.  As  a  statesman  and  diplomatist 
and  patriot,  he  belongs  to  America;  as  a  scholar,  to 
the  world  of  letters;  as  a  historian,  all  ages  will  daim 
him  in  the  future." 

His  subject  was  ^^Historic  Progress  and  American 
Democracy'."  The  discourse  is,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**a  rapid  sweep  through  the  eons  and  the  centuries," 
illustrating  the  great  truth  of  the  development  of  the 
race  from  its  origin  to  the  time  in  which  we  are  living. 
It  is  a  long  distance  from  the  planetary  &ct  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  equator,  which  gave  the  earth  its  al- 
ternation of  seasons,  and  rendered  the  history,  if  not 
the  existence  of  man  and  of  civilization  a  possibility, 
to  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  under  the  apple-tree 
at  Appomattox  Court-House.  No  one  but  a  scholar 
familiar  with  the  course  of  history  could  have  mar- 
shalled such  a  procession  of  events  into  a  connected 
and  intelligible  sequence.  It  is  indeed  a  flight  rather 
than  a  march;  the  reader  is  borne  along  as  on  the 
wings  of  a  soaring  poem,  and  sees  the  rising  and  de- 
caying empires  of  history  beneath  him  as  a  bird  of 
passage  marks  the  succession  of  cities  and  wilds  and 
deserts  as  he  keeps  pace  with  the  sun  in  his  journey. 
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Its  eloquenoe,  its  pfttriotLun,  its  crowded  ilhurtntioiiSy 
drawn  from  vast  resources  of  knowledge,  its  epigram- 
matic axioms,  its  occasional  pleasantries,  are  all  char- 
acteristic of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Gnlian  C.  Verplanck,  the  yenerable  senior 
member  of  the  society,  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Motley  with  words  of  warm  commendation. 

Mr.  William  CuUen  Bryant  rose  and  said:  — 

^'I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolation  which 
has  just  been  read.  The  eminent  historian  of  the  Dutch 
Bepublic,  who  has  made  the  stoiy  of  its  earlier  days  as 
interesting  as  that  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  who  has  in- 
fused into  the  narratiye  the  generous  glow  of  his  own  gen- 
ius, has  the  highest  of  titles  to  be  heard  with  respectful 
attention  by  the  citizens  of  a  community  which,  in  its  ori- 
gin, was  an  o£hhoot  of  that  renowned  republic.  And 
cheerfully  has  that  title  been  recognized,  as  the  vast  au- 
dience assembled  here  to-nig^t,  in  spite  of  the  storm,  full j 
testifies;  and  well  has  our  illustrious  friend  spoken  of 
the  growth  of  eiyilization  and  of  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  mankind,  both  in  the  Old  World — the 
institutions  of  which  he  has  so  lately  observed — and 
in  the  country  which  is  proud  to  claim  him  as  one  of  her 
children." 

Soon  after  theelection  of  General  Grant,  Mr.  Mot- 
ley received  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  England. 
That  the  position  was  one  which  was  in  manyrespecta 
most  agreeable  to  him  cannot  be  doubted.  Yet  it  was 
not  with  nnmingled  feelings  of  satisfiiction,  not  with- 
out misgivings  which  warned  him  but  too  tmly  of  the 
dangers  about  to  encompass  him,  that  he  accepted  the 
place.     He  writes  to  me  on  April  16,  1869:  — 

^'I  feel  anything  but  exultation  at  present,  — rather 
the  opposite  sensation.  I  feel  that  I  am  placed  higher 
than  I  deserve,  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  taking 
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greater  responsibilities  than  ever  were  Msmned  hy  me 
before.  You  will  be  indulgent  to  my  mistakep  and 
shortcomings, — and  wbo  oan  expect  to  avoid  them  ?  Bat 
the  world  will  be  cmel,  and  the  times  are  threatening. 
I  shall  do  my  best,  — bat  the  best  may  be  poor  enoagh,  — 
and  keep  'a  heart  for  any  fate.*  *' 
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Beodl  from  tha  Engliah  IfiBaum.— Its  AUaged  and  ite  Fiob- 

aUe  Reaiwwiiii 

The  miBgiyings  thus  expressed  tome  in  oonfidenoe, 
natural  enough  in  one  who  had  aLready  known  what 
it  is  to  fall  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  were  but  too 
well  justified  by  after  events.  I  oonld  have  wished 
to  leave  untold  the  story  of  the  English  mission,  an 
episode  in  Motley's  life  full  of  heart-burnings,  and 
long  to  be  r^;retted  asa passage  of  American  history. 
But  his  living  appeal  to  my  indulgence  comes  to  me 
from  his  grave  as  a  call  for  his  defence,  however  little 
needed,  at  least  as  a  part  of  my  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. It  is  little  needed,  because  the  case  is  dear 
enough  to  all  intelligent  readers  of  our  diplomatic  his- 
tory, and  because  his  cause  has  been  amply  sustained 
by  others  in  many  ways  better  qualified  than  myself 
to  do  it  justice.  The  task  is  painful,  for  if  a  wrong 
was  done  him  it  must  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  those 
whom  the  nation  has  delighted  to  honor,  and  whoee 
services  no  error  of  judgment  or  feeling  or  conduct 
can  ever  induce  us  to  forget.  If  he  confessed  him- 
self liable,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  mistakes  and  short- 
comings, we  must  remember  that  the  great  officers  o£ 
the  government  who  decreed  his  downfall  were  not 
less  the  subjects  of  human  infirmity. 

The  outline  to  be  filled  up  is  this :  A  new  adnun- 
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istration  Imd  just  been  elected.  The  ^^  Alabama 
Treaty,"  negotiated  by  Motley's  predecesBor,  Mr* 
Keverdy  Johnson,  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
The  minister  was  recalled^  and  Motley,  nominated 
without  opposition  and  unanimonsly  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  was  sent  to  England  in  his  place.  He  waa 
welcomed  most  cordially  on  Ms  arrival  at  Liverpool^ 
and  replied  in  a  similar  strain  of  good  feeling,  ex* 
pressing  the  same  kindly  sentiments  which  may  be 
fonnd  in  bis  instmctions.  Soon  after  arriving  in 
liondon  be  bad  a  conversation  with  Lord  Clarendon, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  of  which  he  sent  a  full 
report  to  bis  own  government.  While  the  reported 
conversation  was  generally  approved  of  in  the  govern- 
ment's dispatch  acknowledging  it,  it  waa  hinted  that 
some  of  its  expressions  were  stronger  than  were  re- 
quired by  the  instructions,  and  that  one  of  its  points 
was  not  conveyed  in  precise  conformity  with  the  Pres- 
ident's view.  The  criticism  waa  very  gently  worded, 
and  the  dispatch  closed  with  a  somewhat  guarded 
paragraph  repeating  the  government's  approbation. 

This  was  the  first  offence  alleged  against  Mr*  Mot- 
ley* The  second  ground  of  complaint  was  that  he  had 
shown  written  minutes  of  this  conversation  to  Lord 
Clarendon  to  obtain  his  confirmation  of  its  exactness, 
and  thut  he  bad  —  as  he  said,  inadvertently,  —  omit- 
ted to  make  mention  to  the  government  of  this  cir- 
cnmstanoe  until  some  weeks  after  the  time  of  the 
interview. 

He  was  requested  to  explain  to  Lord  Clarendon 
that  a  portion  of  bis  presentation  and  treatment  of  the 
subject  discussed  at  the  interview  immediately  after 
his  arrival  was  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  he  did  so  in  a  written  communication,  in  which 
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be  used  the  ywj  worcU  employed  by  Mr.  Hah  in  lus 
criticiam  of  the  oonvenation  with  Lord  Clarendon. 

An  alleged  mistake;  a  temperate  criticism,  eoaphoi 
with  a  graieral  approval;  arectification  of  the  mistake 
criticised.  All  iliis  within  the  first  two  months  of 
Mr.  Motley's  officud  residence  in  London. 

No  furtiher  fiudt  was  found  with  him,  so  far  as 
appears,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  which  lie 
must  have  devoted  himself  faithfnily,  for  he  writes  to 
me,  under  the  date  of  December  27, 1870:  **I  have 
worked  harder  in  the  discharge  of  this  mission  than  I 
ever  did  inmy  life.''  This  from  a  man  whose  working 
powers  astonished  the  old  Dutch  aiehivist,  Groen  van 
Prinsterer,  means  a  good  deal. 

More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  interview 
with  Lord  Clarendon,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
criticism.  Jn  the  mean  time  a  paper  of  instructionfl 
was  sent  to  Motley,  dated  September  25,  1869,  in 
which  the  points  in  the  report  of  his  interview  whieh 
had  been  found  &ult  with  are  so  nearly  covered  bj 
similar  expressions,  that  there  seemed  no  real  ground 
left  for  difference  between  the  government  and  the 
minister.  Whatever  over-statement  there  had  been, 
these  new  instructions  would  imply  that  the  govnn- 
ment  was  now  ready  to  go  quite  as  far  as  the  minister 
had  gone,  and  in  some  pointa  to  put  the  case  still  more 
strongly.  Everything  was  going  on  quietly.  Lnpor^ 
taut  business  had  been  transacted,  with  no  sign  of 
distrust  or  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  government 
as  regarded  Motley.  Whatever  mistake  he  was 
thought  to  have  committed  was  condoned  by  amicable 
treatment,  neutralized  by  the  virtual  indorsement  of 
the  government  in  the  instructions  of  the  25th  of 
September,  and  obsolete  as  a  ground  of  quarrel  by 
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lapse  of  time.  The  question  aboat  wUoh  the  mis- 
understanding, if  such  it  deserves  to  be  called,  had 
taken  place,  was  no  longer  a  possible  source  of  dis- 
agreement, as  it  had  long  been  settled  that  the  Ala- 
bama case  should  only  be  opened  again  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  British  goyermnent,  and  that  it  shonM  be 
transferred  to  Washington  whenever  that  suggestion 
shonld  again  bring  it  np  for  consideration. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  American  Le- 
gation in  London.  No  foreign  minister  felt  more  se- 
enre  in  his  place  than  Mr.  Motley.  *^I  thought  my- 
self,*' he  says  in  the  letter  of  December  27,  ^^entirely 
in  the  confidence  of  my  own  government,  and  I  know 
that  I  had  the  thorough  confidence  and  the  friendship 
of  the  leading  personages  in  England.''  All  at  once, 
on  the  first  of  July,  1870,  a  letter  was  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  requesting  him  to  resign.  This 
gentle  form  of  violence  is  well  understood  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service.  Horace  Walpole  says,  speaking  of 
Lady  Archibald  Hamilton:  ^They  have  civilly  asked 
her  and  grossly  forced  her  to  ask  civilly  to  go  away, 
which  she  has  done,  with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred 
a  year."  Such  a  request  is  like  the  embrace  of  the 
^virgin  "  in  old  torture-chambers.  She  is  robed  in 
soft  raiment,  but  beneath  it  are  the  knife-blades  which 
are  ready  to  lacerato  and  kill  the  victim,  if  he  awaits 
the  pressure  of  theyaohinery  already  in  motion. 

Mr.  Motley  knew  weU  whivt  was  thd  logical  order  in 
an  official  execution,  and  saw  fit  to  let  the  govern- 
ment work  its  w£Q  upon  him  as  its  servant.  Jn  No- 
vember he  was  recalled. 

The  recall  of  a  minister  under  such  circumstances 
is  an  unusual  if  not  an  unprecedented  occurrence. 
The  government  which  appoints  a  dtisen  to  represent 
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the  ooontry  at  a  foreign  ooort  aasomeB  a  TeoFj  serioiiB 
oUigafcion  to  liim.  The  next  administntion  may  torn 
bun  out  and  nothing  will  be  tibon^  of  it.  He  may 
be  obliged  to  aak  for  his  passports  and  leave  all  at 
onoe  if  war  is  thwwtflnftd  between  his  own  ooantiy  and 
that  which  he  represents.  He  may,  of  oonrse,  be  re- 
ealled  for  gross  misoondnot.  Bnt  his  difflnissal  is  a 
vexj  serious  matter  to  him  personally,  and  not  to  be 
ihonght  of  on  the  ground  dE  passion  or  eaprioe.  Mar- 
riage is  a  simple  business,  but  divorce  is  a  veiy  differ- 
ent thing.  The  world  wants  to  knowthe  reason  of  it; 
the  law  demands  its  justification.  It  was  a  great  blow 
to  Mr.  Modey^  a  cause  of  indignation  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  him,  a  surprise  and  a  mysteiy  to 
the  world  in  general. 

Wben  he,  Us  friends,  and  the  public,  all  startled 
by  this  unexpected  treatment,  looked  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  it,  one  was  found  which  seemed  to  many 
quite  sufficient.  Mr.  Sumner  had  been  prominent 
among  those  who  had  favored  his  appointment.  A 
very  serious  breach  had  taken  place  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  important  San  Domingo 
question.  It  was  a  quarrel,  in  short,  neither  moiB 
nor  less,  at  least  so  far  as  the  President  was  concerned. 
The  proposed  San  Domingo  trealy  had  just  been 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
and  immediately  thereupon, — the  very  next  day, — 
the  letter  requesting  Mr.  Motley's  resignation  was 
issued  by  the  executive.  This  foot  was  interpreted 
as  implying  something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence. 
It  was  thought  that  Sumner's  friend,  who  had  been 
supported  by  him  as  a  candidate  for  high  office,  who 
shared  many  of  his  politieal  ideas  and  feelings,  who 
was  his  intimate  associate,  his  f eUow-townsman,  his 
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companion  in  Boholaanship  and  ooltiyation,  Ids  synipa- 
ihetic  oo-laborar  in  many  ways,  liad  hoea  aooonnted 
and  dealt  with  as  the  ally  of  an  enemy,  and  that  the 
shaft  which  straok  to  the  heart  of  the  sensitive  enycj 
had  glanced  from  the  ces  triplex  at  the  obdurate  Sen^ 
•tor. 

Mr.  Motley  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
immediately  after  his  recall,  in  which  he  reviewed  his 
relations  with  the  goYemment  from  the  time  of  his 
taking  office,  and  showed  that  no  sufficient  reascm 
oonld  be  assigned  for  the  treatment  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  He  referred  finally  to  the  pubUo 
nunor  which  assigned  the  President's  hostility  to  his 
friend  Sumner,  growing  out  of  the  San  Domingo 
treaty  question,  as  the  cause  of  his  own  removal,  and 
to  the  coincidence  between  the  dates  of  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  and  his  dimfnissal,  with  an  evident  belief 
that  these  two  occurrences  were  connected  by  some- 
thing more  than  accident. 

To  this,  a  reply  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  signed  by  Mr.  Fish,  but  so  objection* 
able  in  its  tone  and  expressions  that  it  has  been  gen- 
erally doubted  whether  the  paper  could  claim  anything 
more  of  the  secretary's  hand  than  his  signature.  It 
travelled  back  to  the  old  record  of  the  conversation 
with  Lord  Clarendon,  more  than  ayear  and  a  half  be- 
fore, took  up  the  old  exceptions,  warmed  them  over 
into  grievances,  and  joined  with  them  whatever  the 
eaptcUores  verborum,  not  extinct  since  Daniel  Web- 
ster's time,  could  add  to  their  number.  This  was  the 
letter  which  was  rendered  so  peculiarly  offensive  by 
a  most  undignified  comparison  which  startled  every 
well-bred  reader.  No  answer  was  possible  to  such  a 
letter,  and  the  matter  rested  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
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Modey  caused  it  to  be  bronght  up  onoe  more  fxnr  jndg* 
inent* 

The  Honorable  John  Jay,  in  his  tribote  to  die 
memoiy  of  Mr.  Motley,  read  at  a  meeting  of  tiie  New 
York  Historical  Society,  yindicated  his  chaiacter 
against  the  attacks  of  the  late  ezeontiYe  in  snch  a  way 
as  to  lea^e  an  nn&vorable  impression  as  to  the  coarse 
of  the  govemment.  Objection  was  made  on  diis 
aocoont  to  placing  the  tribute  npon  the  minutes  o£ 
the  society.  This  led  to  a  pnblicatioii  by  Mr.  Jay, 
entitled  ^^Motley's  Appeal  to  History,'^  in  which  t^ 
propriety  of  the  sodety's  action  is  questioned,  and 
the  wrong  done  to  him  insisted  upon  and  further  iQas- 
trated. 

The  defence  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
Bearing  a  name  which  is,  in  itself,  a  title  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people,  a  diplomatist  familiar 
with  the  rights,  the  customs,  the  traditions,  the  cour- 
tesies, which  belong  to  the  diplomatic  service,  tiie  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Motley  at  Vienna,  and  therefore  famil- 
iar with  his  official  record,  not  self-made,  which  too 
commonly  means  half -made,  but  with  careful  training 
added  to  the  instincts  to  which  he  had  a  right  by 
inheritance,  he  could  not  allow  the  memory  of  suoih  a 
scholar,  of  such  a  high-minded  lover  of  his  countiy, 
oi  so  true  agentieman  as  Mr.  Motley,  to  remain  with- 
out challenge  under  the  stigma  of  official  c(mdemna- 
tion.  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Jay's  memorial  tribute  as 
printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  to  his  ^Ap- 
peal'' published  in  ''The  International  Beview,"  for 
his  convincing  presentation  of  the  case,  and  content 
myself  with  a  condensed  statement  of  the  general 
and  special  causes  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Motiey, 
and  the  explanations  which  suggest  thansdves,  as 
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abnndaiitly  oompeteiit  to  ahcnr  the  mBv&xAeincy  of  the 
leaaons  alleged  by  the  goTemment  as  an  exoase  for 
the  maimer  in  which  he  was  treated. 

The  grounds  of  oomphunt  against  Mr.  Motley  are 
to  be  looked  for:  — 

.  1.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Moran,  of  De- 
eember  80,  1870. 

2.  In  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis's  letter  to  the  New  York 
"" Herald"  of  January  4,  1878,  entitled,  ''Mr.  Sum- 
ner,  the  Alabama  Claims  and  their  Settlement." 

8.  The  reported  conversations  of  General  Grant. 

4.  The  reported  conyersations  of  Mr.  Fish. 

In  considering  Mr.  Fish's  letter,  we  must  first  no- 
tice its  animus.  The  manner  in  which  Dickens's  two 
old  women  are  brought  in  is  not  only  indecorous,  but 
it  shows  a  state  of  feeling  from  which  nothing  but 
harsh  interpretation  of  every  questionable  expression 
of  Mr.  Motiiey's  was  to  be  expected. 

There  is  not  the  least  need  of  mainfAining  the  per- 
fect fitness  and  rhetorical  felicity  of  every  phrase  and 
every  word  used  by  him  in  his  interview  with  Lord 
CHarendon.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  minister, 
when  about  to  hold  a  conversation  with  a  representa- 
tive of  tl^  government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  will 
commit  his  instructions  to  memory  and  recite  them, 
like  a  school-boy  ''speaking  his  piece."  He  will  give 
them  more  or  less  in  his  own  language,  amplifying,  it 
may  be,  explaining,  illustrating,  at  any  rate  para- 
phrasing in  some  d^ree,  but  endeavoring  to  convey 
an  idea  of  their  essential  meaning.  In  &ct,  as  any 
one  can  see,  a  oonmraation  between  two  persons  must 
necessarily  imply  a  certain  amount  of  extemporization 
on  the  part  of  both.  I  do  not  believe  any  long  and 
important  conference  was  ever  had  between  two  able 
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men  wiAoiit  each  of  tliem  feefiiig  duit  be  IumI  not 
spoken  exaody  in  all  respeets  as  lie  would  if  he  oould 
say  all  over  again* 

DonbtleBs,  tberefore,  Mr.  Motil^'s  report  of  liia 
eonyersation  shows  that  some  of  bis  expressions  mig^ 
have  been  improved,  and  others  miglrt  as  well  baips 
been  omitted*  A  man  does  not  change  bis  tenqiera- 
ment  on  taking  office.  General  Jaehmn  still  swore 
^by  the  Eternal,''  and  bis  ilbistrioas  military  soeoes- 
sor  of  a  more  recent  period  seems,  by  bis  own  show^ 
ing,  to  have  been  liable  to  sudden  impolses  of  ezcdte- 
ment.  It  might  be  said  of  Motl^,  as  it  was  said  of 
Shakespeare  by  Ben  Jonson,  ^^aliqnando  sofBaminan- 
dns  erat.''  Yet  not  too  much  must  be  made  of  dus 
concession.  Only  a  determination  to  make  out  a  case 
could,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  framed  such  an  indict* 
ment  as  that  which  the  secretary  constructed  by  string- 
ing together  a  slender  list  of  pretended  peccadillos. 
One  instance  wiQ  show  the  extreme  slightness  wfaiok 
characterises  many  of  the  grounds  of  inculpation:  — 

The  instructions  say,  ^^The  government,  in  reject* 
ing  the  recent  convention,  abandons  neither  its  own 
claims  nor  those  of  its  citizens,''  etc. 

Mr.  Motiey  said,  in  the  course  of  his  conversa&m, 
^^At  present,  the  United  States  government,  while 
withdnnving  neither  its  national  claims  nor  the  claims 
of  its  individual  citizens  against  the  British  govern- 
ment," etc. 

Mr.  Fish  says,  ^^The  determination  of  this  govern- 
ment not  to  abandon  its  claims  nor  those  of  its  citi- 
zens was  stated  parenthetically,  and  in  such  a  subor- 
dinate way  as  not  necessarily  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Lord  Clarendon." 

What  reported  conversation  can  stand  a  captious 
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likeiUui?  Are  there  not  two  Yonkms  of  die 
ten  commandments  irlueh  were  given  oat  in  tlie  tbon- 
der  and  smoke  of  Sinai,  and  wonld  the  secretary  hold 
that  this  wonld  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  to  recall 
Moses  from  his  ^^ Divine  Legation  "at  the  coort  of  the 
Almighty? 

There  are  certam  expressions  which,  as  Mr.  Fish 
shows  ihem  apart  from  their  eannecHon^  do  very  cer- 
tainly seem  in  bad  taste,  if  not  actually  indiscreet  and 
unjustifiable.     Let  me  give  an  example :  — 

^Inatead  of  expressing  the  hope  entertained  by  this 
govermnent  that  there  would  be  an  early,  satisfactory, 
and  friendly  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue,  he  v(d- 
unteered  the  unnecessary,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  thrust  in,  the  highly  objectionable  statement  that 
'the  United  States  goyermnent  had  no  insidious  pur- 
poses,' ^  etc. 

This  sounds  yery  badly  as  Mr.  Fish  puts  it;  let  us 
see  how  it  stands  in  its  proper  connection:  — 

^He  [Lord  Clarendon]  added  with  some  feeling,  that 
in  his  opinion  it  wonld  be  highly  objectionable  that  the 
qnestifai  should  be  hong  up  on  a  peg,  to  be  taken  down 
at  some  oonyenient  moment  for  us,  when  it  might  be  diffi- 
eolt  for  the  British  government  to  enter  upon  its  solu- 
tion, and  when  they  might  go  into  the  debate  at  a  disad- 
vantage. These  were,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  his 
words,  and  I  replied  very  earnestly  that  I  had  already 
answered  that  question  when  I  said  that  my  instructions 
were  to  propose  as  brief  a  delay  as  would  probably  be 
requisite  for  the  cooling  of  passions  and  for  producing  the 
eahn  necessary  for  discussing  the  defects  of  the  old  treaty 
and  a  basis  for  a  new  one.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment had  no  insidious  purposes,  **  etc. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  Lord  Clarendon  suggested  the 
idea  which  Mr.  Motley  repelled  as  implying  an  insid- 
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kmB  mode  of  Mtum?  Ii  it  not  just  aa  dear  diat  Mr. 
Fish's  way  of  repioducing  the  ezpreiBion  widKnit  the 
insiniiation  which  oalled  it  forth  is  a  praotioal  mis- 
statement  which  does  Mr.  Motley  great  wrong? 

One  more  example  of  the  method  of  wringing  a  diy 
doth  for  drops  of  eyidenoe  ought  to  beenonj^  to  show 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Fish,  in  his  instmctions:  — 

^It  might,  indeed,  well  have  occurred  in  the  event  of 
the  selection  by  lot  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  differ- 
ent cases,  inyolying  howerer  precisely  the  same  principles, 
that  different  awards,  resting  upon  antagonistic  prinei- 
|des,  mi^t  have  been  made.'' 

Mr.  Motley,  in  the  conversation  with  Lord  Claren- 
don:— 

^'I  called  his  lordship's  attention  to  jrour  very  judicious 
suggestion  that  the  throwing  of  the  dice  for  umpires  mi^it 
bring  about  opposite  decisions  in  cases  arising  out  of  id^i- 
tical  principles.  He  agreed  entirely  that  no  principle 
was  established  by  the  treaty,  but  that  the  throwing  of 
dice  or  drawing  of  lots  was  not  a  new  invention  on  that 
occasion,  but  a  not  uncommon  method  in  arbitrations.  I 
only  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  an  aleatory  process 
seemed  an  unworthy  method  in  arbitrations,"  ete. 

Mr.  Fish,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Moran:  — 

'^That  he  had  in  his  mind  at  that  interview  something 
else  than  his  letter  of  instructions  from  this  department 
would  appear  to  be  evident,  when  he  says  that  ^  he  called 
his  lordship's  attention  to  your  [my]  very  judicious  sug- 
gestion that  the  throwing  of  dice  for  umpire  might  bring 
about  opposite  decisions.'  The  instructions  which  Mr. 
Motley  received  from  me  contained  no  suggestion  about 
*  throwing  of  dice.'  That  idea  is  embraced  in  the  si^ 
gestive  words  'aleatory  process '  (adopted  by  Mr.  Motky), 
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bat  preriofttly  i^ypUad  in  a  speech  nwde  in  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  ratifying  the  treaty/' 

Charles  Sumner's  Speech  on  the  Johnson-Claren- 
don Treaty,  April  18,  1869 :  — 

^In  the  event  of  failure  to  agree,  the  arbitrator  is  de- 
termined ^by  lot '  oat  of  two  persons  named  by  each  side. 
Even  if  this  aleatory  proceeding  were  a  proper  device  in 
the  umpirage  of  private  claims,  it  is  strongly  incon- 
sistent with  the  solemnity  which  belongs  to  the  present 
qaestion.'' 

It  is  ^suggestive"  that  the  oritioal  secretary,  so 
keen  in  detecting  conversational  inaccuracies,  having 
but  two  words  to  quote  from  a  printed  document,  got 
one  of  ihem  wrong.  But  this  trivial  comment  must 
not  lead  the  careful  reader  to  neglect  to  note  how 
much  ia  made  of  what  is  really  nothing  at  alL  The 
word  aleatory y  whether  used  in  its  original  and  lim- 
ited sense,  or  in  its  derived  extension  as  a  technical 
term  of  the  civil  law,  was  appropriate  and  conve- 
nient; one  especially  likdy  to  be  remembered  by  any 
person  who  had  read  Mr.  Sumner's  speedi, — and 
everybody  had  read  it;  the  secretary  himself  doubt- 
less got  the  suggestion  of  determining  the  question 
^^by  lot"  from  it.  What  more  natural  than  that  it 
should  be  used  again  when  the  subject  of  appealing 
to  chance  came  up  in  conversation?  It  ^was  an  ex- 
cellent good  word  before  it  was  ill-sorted,"  and  we 
were  fortunate  in  having  a  minister  who  was  scholar 
enough  to  know  what  it  meant.  The  language  used 
by  Mr.  Motley  conveyed  the  idea  of  his  instructions 
plainly  enough,  and  threw  in  a  compliment  to  their 
author  which  should  have  saved  this  passage  at  least 
from  the  wringing  process.  The  example  just  given 
is,  like  the  concession  of  belligerency  to  the  insur- 
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gents  by  Great  Britain,  ohiefiyimpoitaiit  as  ^showing 
aninins." 

It  18  hardfy  neoessary  to  bring  forward  otlier  in- 
stanoeB  of  Yirtnal  misrepresentation.  If  Mr.  Motley 
could  baye  talked  bis  conversation  oyer  again,  be 
would  veiy  probably  bave  cbanged  some  ezpressums. 
But  be  f  dt  bound  to  repeat  the  interview  ezacdy  as 
it  occurred,  witb  all  the  errors  to  which  its  extempo- 
raneous character  exposed  it.  When  a  ease  was  to  be 
made  out  against  him,  the  secretary  wrote,  December 
80,  1870:  — 

^Well  might  he  say,  as  he  did  in  a  subsequent  dis- 
patch on  the  15th  of  July,  1869,  that  he  had  gone  be- 
yond the  strict  letter  of  his  instruetions.  He  might  hate 
added,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  temper  and  qiirit.'' 

Of  the  same  report  the  secretary  bad  said,  June  28, 
1869:  ^^Tour  general  presentation  and  treatment  ol 
the  several  subjects  discussed  in  that  interview  meet  die 
approval  of  this  department.'^  This  general  approval 
is  qualified  by  mild  criticieon  of  a  single  statement 
as  not  having  been  conveyed  in  ^^precise  conformity'' 
to  the  President's  view.  The  minister  was  told  he 
might  be  well  content  to  rest  the  question  on  the  veiy 
forcible  presentation  be  bad  made  of  the  American 
side  of  the  question,  and  that  if  there  were  ezpiessioiis 
used  stronger  than  were  required  by  bis  instrootaoiis, 
they  were  in  the  right  direction.  The  mere  &ct  tbat 
a  minute  of  this  conversation  was  confidentially  snb- 
mitted  to  Lord  Clarendon  in  order  that  our  own  gov- 
ernment might  have  his  authority  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  record,  which  was  intended  exclusively  for  its  own 
use,  and  tbat  this  circumstance  was  overlooked  and  not 
reported  to  the  government  until  some  weeks  after- 
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ward,  are  the  additional  charges  against  Mr.  MoUej. 
The  submission  of  the  dispatoh  containing  an  account 
of  the  interview,  the  secretary  says,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  diplomatic  usage,  but  it  is  inoonsiBtent  with  the 
duty  of  a  minister  not  to  inform  his  government  of 
that  submission.  ^^Mr.  Motley  submitted  the  draft 
of  his  No.  8  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  failed  to  com- 
municate that  &et  to  his  government."  He  did  in- 
form Mr.  Fish,  at  any  rate,  on  the  80th  of  July,  and 
alleged  ^* inadvertence"  as  the  reason  for  his  omission 
to  do  it  before. 

Inasmuch  as  submitting  the  dispatch  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  diplomatic  usage,  nothing  seems  left  to 
find  inxlt  with  but  the  not  very  long  delay  in  mention- 
ing the  &ot,  or  in  his  making  the  note  ^^private  and 
confidential,"  as  is  so  frequently  done  in  diplomatic 
correspondence. 

Sudi  were  the  grounds  of  complaint.  On  the 
strength  of  the  conversation  which  had  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  government,  tempered  by  cer- 
tain qualifications,  and  of  the  omission  to  report  im- 
mediatdy  to  the  government  the  &et  of  its  verifica- 
tion by  Lord  Clarendon,  the  secretary  rests  the  case 
against  Mr.  Motley.  On  these  grounds  it  was  that, 
according  to  him,  the  President  withdrew  aU  right  to 
discuss  the  Alabama  question  from  the  minister  whose 
dimmissal  was  now  only  a  question  of  time.  But  other 
evidence  comes  in  here. 

Mr.  Motleysays:  — 

''It  was,  as  I  supposed,  understood  before  my  depar- 
ture for  England,  although  not  publicly  announced,  that 
the  Bo-caUed  Alabama  negotiations,  whenever  renewed, 
shoold  be  conducted  at  Washington,  in  ease  of  the  cmisent 
of  the  Kitish  government.^ 
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Mr.  Smnner  says,  in  his  ^Explanation  in  Beply  to 
an  Assault:" — 

^The  secietaiy  in  a  letter  to  me  at  Boston,  dated  at 
Washington,  October  9,  1869,  informs  me  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  was  withdrawn  from  London  '6e- 
eause  (the  italics  are  the  secretaiy's)  we  think  that  when 
renewed  it  can  be  carried  on  here  with  a  better  prospect 
of  settlement,  than  where  the  late  attempt  at  a  ocmyen- 
tion  which  resulted  so  disastrously  and  was  conducted  so 
strangely  was  had;'  and  what  the  secretary  thus  wrote 
he  repeated  in  conversation  when  we  met,  carefully  mak- 
ing Ihe  transfer  to  Washington  depend  upon  our  advan- 
tage here,  from  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  —  thus  show- 
ing that  the  pretext  put  forth  to  wound  Mr.  Motley  was 
an  afterthought." 


Again  we  may  fairly  ask  how  the  govemment  ( 
to  send  a  dispatch  like  that  of  September  25,  18699 
in  which  the  views  and  expressions  for  whidi  Mr. 
Motley's  conversation  had  been  criticised  w^a»  so 
nearly  reproduced,  and  with  sach  emphasis  that  Mr. 
Motley  says,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  April  8,  1871^ 
*^It  not  only  covers  all  the  gronnd  which  I  ever  took, 
but  goes  far  beyond  it.  No  one  has  ever  used  stronger 
lang^uage  to  the  British  govemment  than  is  contained 
in  that  dispatch.  ...  It  is  very  able  and  well  worth 
your  reading.  Lord  Clarendon  called  it  to  me  ^Sum- 
ner's speech  over  again.'  It  was  thought  by  tiie  Eng- 
lish cabinet  to  have  ^out-Sumnered  Sumner/  and  now 
our  govemment,  thinking  that  every  one  in  die  United 
States  had  forgotten  the  dispatch,  makes  believe  that 
I  was  removed  because  my  sayings  and  doings  in  Eng- 
land were  too  much  influenced  by  Sumner  I"  Mr. 
Motley  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  report  that  an  offer 
of  his  place  in  England  was  made  to  Smnner  ^to  get 
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him  out  of  the  way  of  San  Domingo."  The  facts  con« 
oeming  this  o£Eer  are  now  sufficiently  known  to  the 
pnblio. 

Here  I  must  dismiss  Mr.  Fish's  letter  to  Mr.  Mo- 
ran,  haying,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  shown  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written  and  the  strained  interpreta- 
tions and  manifest  overstatements  by  which  itattempts 
to.make  out  its  case  against  Mr.  Motley.  I  will  not 
parade  the  two  old  women,  whose  untimely  and  un- 
seemly introduction  into  the  dress-circle  of  diplomacy 
was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  of  the  high  official 
whose  name  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  paper.  They 
prove  nothing,  they  disprove  nothing,  they  illustrate 
nothing — except  lliat  a  statesman  may  forget  himself. 
Neither  will  I  do  more  than  barely  allude  to  the  un- 
fcntunate  reference  to  the  death  of  Lord  Clarendon  as 
oonneoted  with  Mr.  Motley's  removal,  so  placidly  dis- 
posed of  by  a  sentence  or  two  in  the  London  ^^Times  " 
of  January  24,  1871.  I  think  we  may  consider  our- 
selves ready  for  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Grant  and  Secretary  Fish, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  ^^  Herald,"  under  the 
date  of  January  4,  1878,  since  reprinted  as  a  pam- 
phlet and  entitled  ^Mr.  Sumner,  the  Alabama  Claims 
and  their  Settlement."  Mr.  Sumner  was  never  suc- 
oessfnlly  attacked  when  living,  —  excq[yt  with  a  blud- 
geon, — and  his  friends  have  more  than  sufficiently 
vindicated  him  since  his  death.  But  Mr.  Motley 
eomes  in  for  his  share  of  animadversion  in  Mr.  Davis's 
letter.  He  has  nothing  of  importance  to  add  to  Mr. 
Fish's  criticisms  on  the  interview  with  Lord  Claren- 
don. Only  he  brings  out  the  head  and  front  of  Mr. 
Motley's  offending  by  italicizing  three  very  brief  pas- 
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sages  from  his  oonversation  at  this  inteiriew;  not 
discreetly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  thej  will  not  bear 
tlie  strain  that  is  put  upon  them.  These  aze  the 
passages:  — 

1.  **bfU  that  9fuch  meamrea  must  ahoays  he  taken 
wUhaJkdlviewqftheffravereepoTieibiliUes  assumed.*^ 

2.  ^^arul  CM  being  the/(mntain  head  of  the  disastere  f 
fjohich  had  been  catieed  to  the  American  people.*^ 

8.  **a«  ihejrmts  of  iJi^  proclamation.^* 

1.  It  is  true  that  nothing  was  said  of  responeibOitjf 
in  Mr.  Motley's  instructions.  But  the  idea  was  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  their  statements.  For  if,  as  Mr. 
Motley's  instructions  say,  the  right  of  a  power  *^to 
define  its  own  relations,'*  etc.,  when  a  civil  confliot 
has  arisen  in  another  state  depends  on  its  (the  con- 
flict's) having  ^^attained  a  sufficient  complexity, 
nitude,  and  completeness,"  inasmuch  as  diat  Poi 
has  to  judge  whether  it  has  or  has  not  fulfilled 
conditions,  and  is  of  course  liable  to  judge  WFong, 
every  such  act  of  judgment  must  be  attended  with 
grave  responsibilities.  The  instructions  say  that  ^die 
necessity  and  propriety  of  the  original  ooncessioii  cf 
belligerency  by  Ghreat  Britain  at  the  time  it  was  made 
have  been  contested  and  are  not  admitted."  It  fol- 
lows beyond  dispute  that  Great  Britain  may  in  tins 
particular  case  have  incurred  grave  responsibilitief ; 
in  &ct,  the  whole  negotiations  implied  as  much.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Motley  need  not  have  used  the  word  ^re- 
sponsibilities." But  considering  that  the  govemmeot 
itself  said  in  dispatch  No.  70,  September  25, 1869, 
^The  President  does  not  deny,  on  the  oontraiy  he 
maintains,  that  every  sovereign  power  decides  fmr  it- 
self on  its  reeponeSbUity  wh^ier  or  not  it  will,  at  a 
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given  time,  aooord  the  sfcatns  of  beUigereiM^,''  etc.,  it 
was  Iiardly  wortli  wliile  to  use  italics  about  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's employment  of  the  same  lang^oage  as  oonstitating 
a  grave  cause  of  offence. 

2.  Mr.  Motley's  depression,  *^as  being  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  disasters,"  is  a  oonversational  para- 
]dirase  of  the  words  of  his  instructions,  ^^as  it  diows 
the  b^inning  and  the  animus  of  that  oourse  of  con- 
duct which  resulted  so  disastrously,"  which  is  not  **in 
precise  conformity  "  with  his  instructions,  but  is  just 
such  a  variation  as  is  to  be  expected  when  one  is  talk- 
ing with  anotiier  and  using  the  words  that  suggest 
themselves  at  the  moment,  just  as  the  familiar  expres- 
sion, **hung  up  on  a  p^,"  probably  suggested  itself  to 
Lord  Clarendon. 

8.  ^The  fruits  of  tiie  proclamation "  is  so  inconsid- 
erable a  variation  on  the  text  of  the  instructions,  ^*  sup- 
plemented by  acts  causing  direct  damage,"  that  the 
secretaiy's  hint  about  want  of  precise  conformity 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  called  for. 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  point  in  the  instruc- 
tions: With  other  powers  Mr.  Motiey  was  to  take  the 
position  that  the  ^^recognition  of  the  insurgents'  state 
of  war"  was  made  ^no  ground  of  complaint;"  with 
Great  Britain  that  the  cause  of  grievance  was  ^not  so 
mtfG&"  placed  upon  the  issuance  of  this  recognition  as 
upon  hear  conduct  under,  and  subsequent  to,  such  rec- 
ognition. 

There  is  no  need  of  maintaining  the  exact  fitness  of 
eveiy  expression  used  by  Mr.  Motiey.  But  any  can- 
did person  who  will  carefully  read  the  government's 
dispatch  No.  70,  dated  Septmber  26,  1869,  will  see 
that  a  government  holding  such  lang^uage  could  find 
notiungin  Mr.  Motley's  expressions  in  a  conversation 
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held  at  his  first  official  iaterview  to  yisit  with  official 
capital  pmushment  more  than  a  year  afterwards*  If 
Mr.  Motley  had,  as  it  was  pretended,  followed  Sum- 
ner, Mr.  Fish  had  ^out-Smnnered"  the  Senator  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Davis's  pamphlet  would  hardly  be  eompleta^ 
without  a  mysterious  letter  from  an  unnamed  writer, 
whether  a  faithless  friend,  a  disguised  enemy,  a  secret 
emissary,  or  an  injudicious  alarmist,  we  have  do 
means  of  judgingfor  oursdves.  The  minister  iq^pean 
to  have  been  watched  by  somebody  in  London,  as  he 
was  in  Vienna.  This  somebody  wrote  a  priyate  letter 
in  which  he  expressed  ^^fearand  regret  that  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's bearing  in  his  social  intercourse  was  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  future  settlement."  The 
charge  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Davis's  letter  is  hardfy 
entitled  to  our  attention.  Mr.  Sumner  considered  it 
the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
M^Crackin  letter  might  well  have  made  the  govern- 
ment cautious  of  listening  to  complaints  of  such  a 
character.  This  Somebody  may  have  been  one  whom 
we  should  call  Nobody.  We  cannot  help  remember- 
ing how  well  OuHs  served  Odusseus  of  old,  when  he 
was  puzzled  to  extricate  himself  from  an  embarrassiiig 
position.  Stat  nominis  tmbra  is  a  poor  showing  for 
authorily  to  support  an  attack  on  a  public  servant  ex- 
posed to  every  form  of  open  and  insidious  abuse  from 
those  who  are  prejudiced  against  his  person  or  his 
birthplace,  who  are  jealous  of  his  success,  envious  of 
his  position,  hostile  to  his  politics,  dwarfed  by  his 
reputation,  or  hate  him  by  the  divine  right  of  idio- 
syncrasy, always  liable,  too,  to  questioning  comment 
from  well-meaning  friends  who  happen  to  be  susjn- 
cious  or  sensitive  in  their  political  or  social  relations. 
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The  reported  sayings  of  General  Grant  and  of  Mr. 
Fish  to  the  correspondents  who  talked  with  them  may 
be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  sound  natn- 
rally  enough  to  have  come  from  the  speakers  who  are 
said  to  have  uttered  them.  I  quote  the  most  impor- 
tant port  of  the  Edinburgh  letter,  September  11, 1877, 
to  the  New  York  ''Herald."  These  are  the  words 
attributed  to  G^eral  Grant:  — 

''Mr.  Motley  was  certainly  a  very  able,  very  honest 
gentleman,  fit  to  hold  any  official  position.  Bat  he  knew 
long  before  he  went  oat  tiiat  he  would  have  to  go.  When 
I  was  making  these  appointments,  Mr.  Sumner  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  appoint  Mr.  Motley  as  minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James.  I  told  him  I  would,  and  did. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Sumner  made  that  violent  speech  about 
the  Alabama  claims,  and  the  British  government  was 
greatly  offended.  Mr.  Sumner  was  at  the  time  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Motley  had 
to  be  instructed.  The  instructions  were  prepared  yeiy 
carefully,  and  after  Governor  Fiah  and  I  had  gone  over 
them  for  the  last  time  I  wrote  an  addendum  charging  him 
that  above  all  things  he  should  handle  the  subject  of  the 
Alabama  claims  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  Mr.  Motley, 
instead  of  obeying  his  explicit  instructions,  deliberately 
fell  inline  with  Sumner,  and  thus  added  insult  to  the  pre- 
vious injury.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it  I  went  over  to 
the  State  Department  and  told  Governor  Fish  to  dismiss 
Motley  at  once.  I  was  veiy  angry  indeed,  and  I  have 
been  sorry  many  a  time  since  that  I  did  not  stick  to  my 
first  determination.  Mr.  Fish  advised  delay  because  of 
Sumner's  position  in  the  Senate  and  attitude  on  the  treaty 
question.  We  did  not  want  to  stir  him  up  just  then. 
We  dispatched  a  note  of  severe  censure  to  Motley  at  once, 
and  ordered  him  to  abstain  from  any  further  connection 
with  that  question.  We  thereupon  commenced  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  and  the 
result  was  the  joint  high  commission  and  the  Geneva 
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ftward.  I  sappoMd  Mr.  Motley  would  be  111M1I7  enough 
to  resign  after  that  snnb,  bat  li^  kept  on  till  he  was  re- 
moved. Mr.  Sumner  promised  me  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  treaty.  But  when  it  was  before  the  Senate  he  did  all 
he  ooold  to  beat  it.'' 

Greneral  Grant  talked  again  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt. 

^Grant  then  referred  to  the  statement  paUished  at  an 
interview  with  him  in  Scotland,  and  said  the  pablicatiom 
had  some  omissions  and  errors.  He  had  no  ill-will  to- 
wards Mr.  Motley,  who,  like  other  estimable  men,  made 
mistakes,  and  Motley  made  a  mistake  which  made  him  an 
improper  person  to  hold  office  under  me.** 

^'It  is  proper  to  say  of  me  that  I  killed  Motley,  or 
that  I  made  war  upon  Smnner  for  not  supporting  the  an- 
nexation of  San  Domingo.  Bat  if  I  dare  to  answer  that 
I  removed  Motley  from  the  highest  oonsiderations  of  doty 
as  an  execative;  if  I  presome  to  say  that  he  made  a  mis- 
take in  his  office  which  made  him  no  hmger  asefol  to  the 
eoontiy;  if  Fish  has  the  temerity  to  hint  that  Sumner's 
temper  was  so  onfortonate  that  business  relations  with 
him  became  impossible,  we  are  slandering  the  dead." 

^^Nothing  but  Mortimer."  Those  who  knew  both 
men — the  Ex-President  and  the  late  Senator  — 
would  agree,  I  do  not  doubt,  that  they  would  not  be 
the  moet  promising  pair  of  human  beings  to  make 
harmonious  members  of  a  political  happy  &unily. 
^  Cedant  arfna  togoB^^*  the  life-long  sentiment  of  Sum- 
ner, in  conflict  with  ^^ Stand  fast  and  stand  sure,''  Ihe 
well-known  device  of  the  dan  of  Ghrant,  reminds  one 
of  the  problem  of  an  irresistible  force  in  collision  with 
an  insuperable  resistance.  But  the  President  says, 
—  or  is  reported  as  saying,  —  *^I  may  be  blamed  for 
my  opposition  to  Mr.  Sumner's  tactics,  but  I  was  not 
guided  so  much  by  reason  of  his  personal  hatred  of 
myself,  as  I  was  by  a  desire  to  protect  our  national 
interests  in  diplomatic  afihirs." 
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^It  would  be  useless,"  says  Mr.  Davis  in  his  letter 
to  the  ^^ Herald,"  *^to  enter  into  a  controyercfy  whether 
the  President  may  or  may  not  have  been  inflnenoed 
in  the  final  determination  of  the  moment  for  request- 
ing Motley's  resignation  by  the  feeling  caused  by 
Sumner's  personal  hostility  and  abuse  of  himself." 
Unfortunately,  this  eontroven^  Aod  been  entered  into, 
and  the  idleness  of  suggesting  any  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  Mr.  Motley's  dismisHal  and  the 
irritation  produced  in  the  President's  mind  by  the  re- 
jection of  the  San  Domingo  treaty — which  rejection 
was  mainly  due  to  Motley's  friend  Sumner's  opposi- 
tion—  strongly  insisted  upon  in  a  letter  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Too  strongly,  for  here  it  was 
that  he  failed  to  remember  what  was  due  to  his  office, 
to  himself,  and  to  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  was  writ- 
ing; if  indeed  it  was  the  secretary's  own  hand  which 
held  the  pen,  and  not  another's. 

We  might  as  well  leaye  out  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
from  the  Iliad,  as  the  anger  of  the  President  with 
Sumner  from  the  story  of  Motley's  dismissal.  The 
sad  recital  must  always  begin  with  M^  &iSc  He 
was,  he  is  reported  as  saying,  **veiy  angry  indeed'* 
with  Motley  because  he  had/a2^  in  line  with  Sum- 
ner. He  couples  them  together  in  his  oonversatian  as 
closely  as  Ch^  and  Eng  were  coupled.  The  death 
of  Lord  Clarendon  would  have  covered  up  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  rejection  of  the  San  Domingo 
treaty  and  Mr.  Motley's  dismissal  very  neatly,  but 
for  the  inexorable  facts  about  its  date,  as  revealed  by 
the  London  ^^Times."  It  betrays  itself  as  an  after- 
thought, and  its  failure  as  a  defence  reminds  us  too 
nearly  of  the  trial  in  which  Mr.  Webster  said  suicide 
is  confession. 
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It  18  not  Btnnge  that  the  spun  of  the  man  who  had 
80  hitely  got  oat  of  the  saddle  should  oatoh  in  the 
soholastio  robe  of  the  man  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
But  we  should  not  have  looked  for  any  snoh  antago* 
nism  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  envoy  to 
Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  have  had 
many  sympathies,  and  it  must  have  cost  the  secretary 
pain,  as  he  said  it  did,  to  be  forced  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Moran  instead  of  with  Mr.  Motley. 

He,  too,  was  inquired  of  by  one  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  American  Unholy  Inquisition.  His  evidenoe 
is  thus  reported:  — 

^The  reason  for  Mr.  Motley's  removal  was  found  in 
oonsiderations  of  state.  He  misrepresented  the  govern- 
ment on  the  Alabama  question,  especially  in  the  two 
speeches  made  by  him  before  his  arrival  at  his  post." 

These  must  be  the  two  speeches  mide  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  Liverpool  chambers  of  commerce.  If 
there  is  anything  in  these  short  addresses  beyond 
those  civil  generalities  which  the  occasion  called  out, 
I  have  failed  to  find  it.  If  it  was  in  these  that  the 
reason  of  Mr.  Motley's  removal  was  to  be  looked  for, 
it  is  singular  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  sec- 
retary's  letter  to  Mr.  Moran,  or  by  Mr.  Davis  in  his 
letter  to  the  New  York  ''Herald."  They  must  have 
been  as  unsuccessful  as  myself  in  the  search  after  any- 
thing in  these  speeches  which  could  be  construed  into 
misinterpretation  of  the  government  on  the  Alabama 
question. 

We  may  much  more  readily  accept  ''considerations 
of  state"  as  a  reason  for  Mr.  Motley's  removal. 
Considerations  of  state  have  never  yet  failed  the  axe 
or  the  bowstring  when  a  reason  for  the  use  of  those 
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oonyenient  implements  was  wanted,  and  ihey  are  quite 
eqnal  to  eveiy  emergency  which  can  arise  in  a  re- 
publican autocracy.  But  for  the  yeiy  reason  that  a 
minister  is  absolutely  in  the  power  of  his  government, 
the  manner  in  which  that  power  is  used  is  always 
open  to  the  scrutiny,  and,  if  it  has  been  misused,  to 
the  condemnation,  of  a  tribunal  higher  than  itself;  a 
court  that  never  goes  out  of  office,  and  which  no  per- 
sonal feelings,  no  lapse  of  time,  can  silence. 

The  ostensible  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Motley  was 
recalled  are  plainly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government.  If  it  was  in  great  measure 
a  manifestation  of  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
high  officials  by  whom  and  through  whom  the  act  was 
accomplished,  it  was  a  wrong  which  can  never  be  re- 
paired and  never  sufficiently  regretted. 

Stung  by  the  slanderous  report  of  an  anonymous 
eavesdropper  to  whom  the  government  of  the  day  was 
not  ashamed  to  listen,  he  had  quitted  Vienna,  too 
hastily,  it  may  be,  but  wounded,  indignant,  feeling 
that  he  had  been  imworthily  treated.  The  sudden 
recall  from  London,  on  no  pretext  whatever  but  an 
obsolete  and  overstated  incident  which  had  ceased  to 
have  any  importance,  was  under  these  circumstances 
a  deadly  blow.  It  fell  upon  "the  new-healed  wound 
of  malice,"  and  though  he  would  not  own  it,  and  bore 
up  against  it,  it  was  a  shock  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered. 

"I  hope  I  am  one  of  those,''  he  writes  to  me  from 
the  Hague,  in  1872,  "who  ^fortune's  buffets  and  re- 
wards can  take  with  equal  thanks.'  I  am  quite  aware 
that  I  have  had  far  more  than  I  deserve  of  political 
honors,  and  th^  might  have  had  my  post  as  a  volun- 
tary gift  on  my  part  had  they  remembered  that  I  was 
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an  lionoraUe  man,  and  not  treated  me  as  a  drteeted 
criminal  deBerves  to  be  dealt  with." 

Mr.  Snmner  naturally  felt  very  deeply  what  he 
oonsidered  the  great  wrong  done  to  his  friend*  He 
•ays:  — 

''How  little  Mr.  Motley  merited  anything  bat  respect 
and  courtesy  from  the  secretary  is  attested  by  all  who 
know  his  eminent  position  in  London,  and  the  serrice  he 
rendered  to  his  country.  Already  the  London  press,  usu- 
ally slow  to  praise  Americans  when  strenuous  for  their 
country,  has  furnished  its  voluntary  testimony.  The 
'DaUy  News'  of  August  16,  1870,  spoke  of  the  insulted 
minister  in  these  terms :  — 

'''We  are  violating  no  confidence  in  saying  that  all  the 
hopes  of  Mr.  Motley's  official  residence  in  England  have 
been  amply  fulfilled,  and  that  the  announcement  of  his  un- 
expected and  unexplained  recall  was  received  with  extreme 
astonishment  and  unfeigned  regret.  Hie  vacancy  he 
leaves  cannot  possibly  be  filled  1^  a  minister  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  honor  of  his  government,  more  attentive  to  ihs 
interests  of  his  country,  and  more  capable  of  uniting  the 
most  vigorous  performance  of  his  public  duties  with  the 
high-bred  courtesy  and  conciliatory  tact  and  temper  tiiat 
make  those  duties  easy  and  successful.  Mr.  Motley's  suc- 
cessor will  find  his  mission  wonderfully  Militated  hy  the 
firmness  and  discretion  that  have  presided  over  the  con- 
duct of  American  affairs  in  this  country  during  too  htki 
a  term,  too  suddenly  and  unaccountably  concluded.'  " 

No  man  can  escape  being  found  fault  with  when  it 
is  necessary  to  make  out  a  case  against  him.  A  di- 
plomatist is  watched  by  the  sharpest  eyes  and  com- 
mented on  by  the  most  merciless  tongues.  The  best 
and  wisest  has  his  defects,  and  sometimes  they  would 
seem  to  be  very  grave  ones  if  brought  up  against  him 
in  the  form  of  accusation.  Take  these  two  portraits, 
for  instance,  as  drawn  by  John  Quincy  Adams.    The 
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first  18  that  of  Stratford  Canmng,  afterwards  Lord 
Stratford  de  BeddifEe:  — 

^He  is  to  depart  to-morrow.  I  shall  probably  see  him 
no  more.  He  is  a  prood,  high-tempered  Englishman,  of 
good  bat  not  extraordinary  parts ;  stabbom  and  panetil- 
ioosy  with  a  disposition  to  be  oyerbearing,  which  I  haye 
often  been  compelled  to  check  in  its  own  way.  He  is,  of 
all  the  foreign  ministers  with  whom  I  have  had  occasion 
to  treat,  the  man  who  has  most  severely  tried  my  tem- 
per. Yet  he  has  been  long  in  the  diplomatic  career,  and 
treated  with  governments  of  the  most  opposite  characters. 
He  has,  however,  a  great  respect  for  his  word,  and  there 
is  nothing  false  about  him.  This  is  an  excellent  quality 
for  a  negotiator.  Mr.  Canning  is  a  man  of  forms,  studi- 
ous of  courtesy,  and  tenacious  of  private  morals.  As  a 
diplomatic  man,  his  great  want  is  suppleness,  and  his  great 
virtue  is  sincerity.'' 

The  aeoond  portrait  is  that  of  the  Erench  minister, 
Hyde  de  Nenville:  — 

''No  foreign  minister  who  ever  resided  here  has  been 
so  universally  esteemed  and  beloved,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  in  political  relations  with  any  foreign  statesman  of 
whose  moral  qualities  I  have  formed  so  good  an  opinion, 
with  the  exception  of  Count  Bomanzoff .  He  has  not  suffi- 
cient command  of  his  temper,  is  quick,  irritable,  some- 
times punctilious,  occasionally  indiscreet  in  his  discourse, 
and  tainted  with  Boyalist  and  Bourbon  prejudices.  But 
he  has  strong  sentiments  of  honor,  justice,  truth,  and 
even  liberty.  His  flurries  of  temper  pass  off  as  quickly 
as  they  rise.  He  is  neither  profound  nor  sublime  nor 
brilliant;  but  a  man  of  strong  and  good  feelings,  with  the 
experienee  of  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  a  good  but  com- 
mon understanding,  and  good  intentions  biassed  by  party 
feelings,  occasional  interests,  and  personal  affections.'' 

It  means  very  little  to  say  that  a  man  has  some 
human  imperf  eotions,  or  that  a  public  servant  might 
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liave  done  some  tihings  better.  Bat  when  a  question- 
able cause  is  to  be  justified,  the  victim's  exoeDenoeB 
are  looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  Liliput  and  his  fiuIingB 
with  those  of  Brobdingnag. 

The  recall  of  a  foreign  minister  for  alleged  miscon- 
duct in  office  is  a  kind  of  capital  punishment.  It  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Sultan's  bowstring  which 
is  permitted  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  Bepublic. 
A  general  can  do  nothing  under  martial  law  more  per- 
emptory than  a  President  can  do  with  regard  to  the 
public  functionary  whom  he  has  appointed  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  whom  he  can 
officially  degrade  and  disgrace  at  his  own  pleasure  for 
insufficient  cause  or  for  none  at  all.  like  the  cen- 
turion of  Scripture,  he  says  Gro,  and  he  goeth.  The 
nation's  representatiYe  is  less  secure  in  his  tenure  of 
office  than  his  own  servant,  to  whom  he  most  give 
warning  of  his  impending  dismissal. 

'*  A  breath  unmakes  him  u  a  breath  hss  made.** 

The  chief  magistrate's  responsibility  to  duty,  to  ths 
fellow-citizen  at  his  mercy,  to  his  countrymen,  to  man- 
kind, is  in  proportion  to  his  power.  His  prime  min- 
ister, the  agent  of  his  edicts,  should  feel  bound  to 
withstand  him  if  he  seeks  to  gratifya  personal  feeling 
under  the  plea  of  public  policy,  unless  the  minister, 
like  the  slaves  of  the  harem,  is  to  find  his  qualification 
for  office  in  leaving  his  manhood  behind  him. 

The  two  successive  administrations,  which  treated 
Mr.  Motley  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their  position 
and  cruel,  if  not  fatal  to  him,  have  been  heard,  di- 
rectly or  through  their  advocates.  I  have  attempted 
to  show  that  the  defence  set  up  for  their  action  is  any- 
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thing  but  satis&otoxy.  A  later  generation  will  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  evidenoe  more  calmly  than  our  own. 
It  is  not  £or  a  friend,  like  the  writer,  to  anticipate  its 
dedflion,  but  unless  the  reasons  alleged  to  justify  his 
treatment,  and  which  have  so  much  the  ur  of  after- 
thoughts, shall  seem  stronger  to  that  future  tribunal 
than  thejr  do  to  him,  the  yerdiet  will  be  that  Mr.  Mot- 
ley was  twice  sacrificed  to  personal  feelings  which 
should  never  have  been  cherished  by  the  heads  of  the 
government,  and  should  never  have  been  countenanced 
by  their  chief  advisers. 
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^lileof  John  of  BarneTelcL'' — Critioisiiis. — Groen  tu  ]Mb> 


The  full  title  of  Mr.  Motley's  next  and  last  woik 
is  ^The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  BameTeldf  Ad- 
vocate of  Holland;  with  a  View  of  the  Primaiy 
Canaes  and  MovementB  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War." 

In  point  of  &ot  this  work  is  a  history  rather  than  a 
biograpliy.  It  is  an  interlude,  a  pause  between  tbe 
acts  whibh  were  to  fill  oat  the  complete  plan  of  the 
""Eighty  Years'  Tragedy,"  and  of  which  the  last  act, 
theThirtyYears' War,  remains  unwritten.  The""Lifie 
of  Bameveld "  was  received  as  a  fitting  and  worthy 
continuation  of  the  series  of  intelleotual  labor  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  I  will  quote  but  two  general  expres- 
sions of  approval  from  the  two  best  known  Britidi 
critical  reviews.  In  connection  with  his  previoos 
works,  it  forms,  says  ""The  London  Quarterly,"  ""a 
fine  and  continuous  story,  of  which  the  writer  and 
the  nation  celebrated  by  him  have  equal  reason  to  be 
proud;  a  narrative  which  will  remain  a  prominent  or- 
nament of  American  genius,  while  it  has  pennanentfy 
enriched  English  literature  on  this  as  well  as  on  die 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

""The  Edinburgh  Review"  speaks  no  less  warmly: 
""We  can  hardly  give  too  much  appreciation  to  that 
subtile  alchemy  of  the  brain  which  has  enabled  him 
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to  pioduoe  ant  of  dull,  crabbed,  and  often  illegible 
state  papers,  the  viyid,  grapbio,  and  sparkling  narra- 
tive wbicb  be  has  given  to  the  world." 

In  a  literaiy  point  of  view,  M.  Groen  van  Frin- 
sterer,  whose  elaborate  work  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to,  speaks  of  it  as  perhaps  the  most  classical  of 
Motley's  productions,  but  it  is  upon  this  work  that 
the  force  of  his  own  and  other  Dutch  criticisms  has 
been  chiefly  expended. 

The  key  to  this  biographical  history  or  histerical 
biography  may  be  found  in  a  few  sentences  from  its 
opening  chapter. 

^There  have  been  few  men  at  any  period  whose  lives 
have  been  more  closely  identical  tium  his  [Bameveld's] 
with  a  national  history.  There  have  been  few  great  men 
in  any  history  whose  names  have  become  less  familiar  to 
the  world,  and  lived  less  in  the  mouths  of  posterity.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  William  the  Silent  was  the 
founder  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces, 
Bameveld  was  the  founder  of  the  Commonwealth  it- 
self. .  .  . 

^Had  that  country  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  first 
citizen  maintained  until  our  own  day  the  same  propor- 
tional position  among  the  empires  of  Christendom  as  it 
held  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  the  name  of  John  of  Bar- 
neveld  would  have  perhaps  be^  as  familiar  to  all  men  as 
it  is  at  this  moment  to  nearly  every  inhabitant  of  the 
Netherlands.  Even  now  political  passion  is  almost  as 
ready  to  flame  forth,  either  in  ardent  affection  or  enthu- 
siastic hatred,  as  if  two  centuries  and  a  half  had  not 
elapsed  since  his  death.  His  name  is  so  typical  of  a 
party,  a  polity,  and  a  faith,  so  indelibly  associated  with 
a  great  historical  cataclysm,  as  to  render  it  dififtcult  even 
for  the  grave,  the  conscientious,  the  learned,  the  patri- 
otic, of  Ids  own  compatriots  to  speak  of  him  with  absolute 
knpartiality. 
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^A  foreigner  who  lofvee  and  admires  all  tiiat  is  great 
and  noble  in  the  history  of  that  famoos  repnUicy  and  can 
have  no  hereditary  bias  as  to  its  eoelesiastical  or  politieal 
theories,  may  at  least  attempt  the  task  with  oomparatiTe 
coldness,  alUiongh  conscious  of  inability  to  do  thoron^ 
justice  to  a  most  complex  subject." 

With  all  Mr.  Motley's  efforts  to  be  impartial,  to 
idiich  evea  his  sternest  critics  bear  witness,  be  ooold 
not  help  becoming  a  partisan  of  the  oaoae  which  &r 
bim  was  that  of  religions  liberty  and  progress,  as 
against  the  accepted  formula  of  an  old  ecclesiastical 
organization.  For  the  quarrel  which  came  near  being 
a  civil  war,  which  convulsed  the  state,  and  oost  Bar- 
neveld  his  head,  bad  its  origin  in  a  difference  on  oer* 
tain  points,  and  more  especially  on  a  single  point,  of 
religious  doctrine. 

As  a  great  river  may  be  traced  back  until  its  foun- 
tain-bead is  found  in  a  thread  of  water  streaming  from 
a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  so  a  great  national  movement  may 
sometimes  be  followed  until  its  starting-point  is  found 
in  the  cell  of  a  monk  or  the  studies  of  a  pair  of  wran- 
gling professors. 

The  religious  quarrel  of  the  Dutchmen  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  reminds  us  in  some  points  of  the  strife 
between  two  parties  in  our  own  New  y^wgl^wd^  some- 
times arraying  the  ^^ church"  on  one  side  against  the 
^^parish,"  or  the  general  body  of  worshippers,  on  the 
other.  The  portraits  of  Gomams,  the  great  ortiiodox 
champion,  and  Arminius,  the  head  and  front  of  the 
"liberal  theology"  of  his  day,  as  given  in  the  littie 
old  quarto  of  Meursius,  recall  two  ministerial  lypes 
of  countenance  familiar  to  those  who  remember  the 
earlier  years  of  our  century. 

Under  the  name  of  "Bemonstrants  "  and  "Contra- 
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i  BemoncAraiitB,"  —  Arminianfl  and  <dd-&Bliioiied  Cal- 

c  yinistB,  as  we  should  say,  — the  adherents  of  the  two 

f  Leyden  professors  disputed  the  right  to  the  possessicm 

'  of  the  churches,  and  the  daim  to  be  considered  as  rep- 

'  resenting  the  national  religion.     Of  the  seven  United 

Proyinces,  two,  Holland  and  Utrecht,  were  prevail- 
1  ingly  Arminian,  and  the  other  five  Calvinistic.    Bame- 

veld,  who,  under  the  title  of  Advocate,  represented  the 
[  province  of  Holland,  the  most  important  of  them  all, 

(  claimed  for  each  province  a  right  to  determine  its  own 

[  state  religion.     Maurice  the  Stadholder,  son  of  Wil- 

{  liam  the  Silent,  the  military  chief  of  the  republic, 

claimed  the  right  for  the  States-General.  Ciyu8 
regio  qus  rdigio  was  then  the  accepted  public  doctrine 
of  Protestant  nations.  Thus  the  provincial  and  the 
general  governments  were  brought  into  conJSict  by 
their  creeds,  and  the  question  whether  the  republic 
was  a  confederation  or  a  nation,  the  same  question 
which  has  been  practically  raised,  and  for  the  time  at 
least  settled,  in  our  own  republic,  was  in  some  way 
to  be  decided.  After  various  disturbances  and  acts 
of  violence  by  both  parties,  Maurice,  representing  the 
States-General,  pronounced  for  the  Calvinists  or  G>n- 
tra-Bemonstrants,  and  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
great  dnirches,  as  an  assertion  of  his  authority.  Bar- 
neveld,  representing  the  Arminian  or  Bemonstrant 
provinces,  levied  a  body  of  mercenary  soldiers  in  sev- 
eral of  the  cities.  These  were  disbanded  by  Maurice, 
and  afterwards  by  an  act  of  the  States-General. 
Bameveld  was  apprehended,  imprisoned,  and  exe- 
cuted, after  an  examination  which  was  in  no  proper 
sense  a  trial.  Gh*otius,  who  was  on  the  Arminian  side 
and  involved  in  the  inculpated  proceedings,  was  also 
arrested  and  imprisoned.    His  escape,  by  a  stratagem 
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rrooeesafutty  lepeated  by  a  dave  in  our  own  times,  may 
ohallenge  oomparison  for  its  rcmiantic  intoest  wil^ 
any  chapter  of  fiction.  How  his  wife  packed  him  into 
the  chest  supposed  to  contain  the  folios  of  Hbe  great 
oriental  scholar  Erpenins,  how  the  soldiers  wondered 
at  its  weight  and  questioned  whether  it  did  not  hold 
an  Arminian,  how  the  servant-maid,  Elsje  van  Honw- 
ening,  qnick-witted  as  Morgiana  of  the  ^Fortj 
Thieves/'  parried  their  questions  and  convoyed  h^ 
master  safely  to  the  friendfy  place  of  refoge, — all 
diis  must  be  read  in  the  vivid  narrative  of  the  author. 
The  questions  involved  were  political,  local,  per- 
sonal, and  above  all  religious.  Here  is  the  picture 
which  Motley  dravirs  of  the  religious  quarrel  as  it 
divided  the  people:  — 

''In  burghers'  mansionB,  peasants'  cottages,  mechanies* 
back-parlors;  on  board  herring-smacks,  canal-boats,  and 
East  Indiamen;  in  shops,  counting-rooms,  farm -yards, 
guard-rooms,  alehouses;  on  the  exchange,  in  the  t^mis- 
court,  on  the  mall ;  at  banquets,  at  burials,  christeniiigs, 
or  bridals ;  wherever  and  whenever  human  creatores  met 
each  other,  there  was  ever  to  be  found  the  fierce  wrangle 
of  Bemonstrant  and  Contra-Remonstrant,  the  hissing  of 
red-hot  theological  rhetoric,  the  pelting  of  hostile  texts. 
The  blacksmith's  iron  cooled  on  the  anvil,  the  tinker 
dropped  a  kettle  half  mended,  the  broker  left  a  bargain 
unclinched,  the  Scheveningen  fisherman  in  his  woodoi 
shoes  forgot  the  cracks  in  his  pinkie,  while  each  paused  to 
bold  high  converse  with  friend  or  foe  on  fate,  free-will, 
or  absolute  foreknowledge;  losing  himself  in  wandering 
maoes  whence  there  was  no  issue.  Province  against  prov- 
ince, city  against  city,  family  against  family ;  it  was  one 
vast  scene  of  bickering,  denunciation,  heart-burnings,  mu- 
tual excommunication  and  hatred. " 

The  religious  grounds  of  the  quarrel  which  set  these 
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ierenteentlwKiitDiy  Datdhmen  to  oatting  each  otiber's 
ihioatB  were  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ^^Fiye  PointB"  cl 
the  Anniniiuis  as  arrayed  against  the  ^^  Seven  Points  " 
of  the  Gomarites,  or  Contra-Benumstrants.  The  most 
important  of  the  differences  whioh  were  to  be  settled 
by  fratricide  seem  to  have  been  these:  — 

According  to  the  Five  Points,  ^God  has  from 
eternity  resolved  to  choose  to  eternal  life  those  who 
through  his  grace  belieye  in  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ScTen  Points,  ^^God  in  his  election  has 
not  looked  at  the  belief  and  the  repentance  of  the 
elect,"  etc.  According  to  the  Five  Points,  all  good 
deeds  ikmst  be  ascribed  to  God's  grace  in  Christ,  but 
it  does  not  work  irresistibty.  The  language  of  the 
Seven  Points  implies  that  the  elect  cannot  resist  Gh)d's 
eternal  and  unchangeable  design  to  give  them  faith 
and  stead&stness,  and  that  they  can  never  wholly  and 
for  always  lose  the  true  &ith.  The  language  of  the 
ilve  Points  is  unsettled  as  to  the  last  proposition,  but 
it  was  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Bemonstrant 
party  that  a  true  believer  could,  through  his  own  &ult, 
fidl  away  from  God  and  lose  faith. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  religious  ques- 
tions had  an  immediate  connection  with  politics.  In- 
dependently of  the  conJSiot  of  jurisdiction,  in  which 
they  involved  the  parties  to  the  two  different  creeds, 
it  was  believed  or  pretended  that  the  new  doctrines  of 
the  Bemonstrants  led  towards  Bomanism,  and  were 
allied  with  designs  which  threatened  the  independence 
of  the  country.  ^^There  are  two&ctions  in  the  land," 
said  Maurice,  ^^that  of  Orange  and  that  of  Spain,  and 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  Spanish  &ction  are  those  politi- 
cal and  priestly  Arminians,  Uytenbogaert  and  Olden- 
bameveld." 
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The  beads  of  the  two  religions  and  pditioal  parties 
neie  in  snob  hereditary,  Icmg-oontiniied,  and  intimato 
relations  up  to  the  time  when  one  signed  the  other's 
death-warrant,  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  the  life 
of  one  without  also  writing  that  of  the  other.  For 
his  biographer  John  of  Bameveld  is  the  troe  patriot, 
the  martyr,  whose  oanse  was  that  of  religions  and 
politioal  freedom*  For  him  Manrioe  is  the  ambitions 
soldier  who  hated  his  politioal  rival,  and  never  rested 
until  this  rival  was  brought  to  the  soaffold. 

The  questions  which  agitated  men's  minds  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago  are  not  dead  yet  in  the  country 
where  they  produced  such  estrangement,  violence,  and 
wrong.  No  stranger  could  taike  them  up  without  en- 
countering hostile  critidsm  from  one  party  or  the 
other.  It  may  be  and  has  been  conceded  that  Mr. 
Motley  writes  as  a  partisan, — a  partisan  of  freedom 
in  politics  and  religion,  as  he  understands  freedom. 
This  secures  him  the  antagonism  of  one  dass  of  critics. 
But  these  critics  are  themselyes  partisans,  and  tfaem- 
selves  open  to  the  cross-fire  of  their  antagonists.  M. 
Green  van  Prinsterer,  ^^  the  learned  and  distinguished" 
editor  of  the  ^^  Archives  et  Correspondance"  of  the 
Orange  and  Nassau  fiunily,  published  a  considerable 
volume,  before  referred  to,  in  which  many  of  Motley's 
viewsare  strongly  controverted.  But  he  himself  is  far 
from  being  in  accord  with  ^that  eminent  scholar,"  M. 
Bakhuysenvan  den  Brink,  whose  name,  he  says,  is  cel- 
ebrated enough  to  need  no  comment,  or  with  M.  Fmin, 
of  whose  impartiality  and  erudition  he  himself  speaks 
in  the  strongest  terms.  The  ground  upon  which  he 
is  attacked  is  thus  stated  in  his  own  wotds:  — 

^^People  have  often  pretended  to  find  in  my  writ- 
ings the  deplorable  influence  of  an  extreme  Calvimsm. 
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The  Furttaiui  of  the  serenteenth  oentuiy  are  my 
fellow -religioiiistB.  I  am  a  sectarian  and  not  an 
historian.^^ 

It  is  plain  enough  to  any  impartial  reader  that  there 
are  at  least  plausible  grounds  for  this  accusation 
against  Mr.  Motley's  oritio.  And  on  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  f omddahle  volume,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  Mr.  Motley  has  presented  a  view  of  the  events 
and  the  personages  of  the  stormy  epoch  with  which 
he  is  dealing,  which  leaves  a  battle-ground  yet  to  be 
fought  over  by  those  who  come  after  him.  The  dis- 
pute is  not  and  cannot  be  settled. 

The  end  of  all  religious  discussion  has  come  when 
one  of  the  parties  claims  that  it  is  thiulriTig  or  acting 
under  immediate  Divine  guidance.  ^It  is  Qoi^s 
affiur,  and  his  honor  is  touched,"  says  William  Lewis 
to  Prince  Maurice.  Mr.  Motley's  critic  is  not  less 
oonfident  in  claiming  the  Almighty  as  on  the  side 
of  his  own  views.  Let  him  state  his  own  ground  of 
departure :  ^ 

^To  show  the  difference,  let  me  rather  say  the  contrast, 
between  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Motley  and  my  own,  be- 
tween the  UniUman  and  the  Evangelical  belief.  I  am 
iaaue  of  Calvist,  child  of  the  Awakening  (reveil).  Faith- 
ful to  the  deyice  of  the  Reformers:  Juet^ieatian  hy  faith 
aloney  and  the  Word  of  OodendureaetemaUy.  I  consider 
histoiy  from  the  point  of  view  of  Merle  d^AubignSy  Chal- 
mers, Gnizot.  I  desire  to  be  disciple  and  witness  of  our 
Lord  and  SavioTur,  Jesus  Christ.'' 

He  is  therefore  of  necessity  antagonistic  to  a  writer 
whom  he  describes  in  such  words  as  these:  — 

^Mr.  Motley  is  liberal  and  rationalist. 
^He  becomes,  in  attacking  the  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  passionate  ofiponent  of  the  Poritans  and  of 
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Mtnrioe,  the  aident  apologist  of  Banievelt  and  tiie  At* 

'^It  is  understood,  and  he  makes  no  mysteiy  iA  it,  that 
he  inclines  towaids  the  yagoe  and  undecided  doetrine  of 
the  Unitarians." 

What  M.  Groen's  idea  of  Unitarians  is  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  about  them  which  he  gets 
fr<Mn  a  letter  of  De  Tooqneville. 

^They  are  pure  deists;  they  talk  aboat  the  Bible,  be- 
caose  they  do  not  wish  to  shock  too  severely  pablie  ofnn- 
ion,  which  is  prevailingly  Christian.  They  have  a  service 
on  Sundays;  I  have  been  there.  At  it  they  read  vetssi 
from  Dryden  or  other  F4ngliHh  poets  on  the  ezisteoee  cl 
God  and  theunmortalityof  the  sooL  They  deliver  a  dis- 
eoorse  on  some  point  of  morality,  and  all  is  said." 

In  point  of  &ot  the  wave  of  protest  which  stormed 
the  dikes  of  Dutch  orthodoxy  in  the  seventeenUi  cen- 
tury stole  gently  through  the  hars  of  New  Enghmd 
Puritanism  in  the  eighteenth. 

^Though  the  large  number,'*  says  Mr.  BaneroCt, 
^  still  acknowledged  the  fixedness  of  the  divine  decrees, 
and  the  resistless  certainty  from  all  eternity  of  election 
and  of  reprobation,  theore  were  not  wanting,  even 
among  the  clergy,  some  who  had  modified  the  rtem- 
ness  of  the  ancient  doctrine  by  making  the  self -direo- 
tion  of  the  active  powers  of  man  with  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  private  judgment  the  central  idea  of  a 
protest  against  Calvinism.'' 

Protestantism,  cut  loose  from  an  in&lliUe  churdi, 
and  drifting  with  currents  it  cannot  resist,  vrakes  up 
once  or  oftener  in  every  century,  to  find  itself  in  a 
new  locality.  Then  it  rubs  its  eyes  and  wonders 
whether  it  has  found  its  harbor  or  oidy  lost  its  anchor. 
There  is  no  end  to  its  disputes,  for  it  has  nothing  but 
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^  a  fallible  Tote  tm  anthoriiy  for  Hb  ondes,  and  these 

appeal  only  to  fallible  int^reters. 
i:  It  is  as  hard  to  contend  in  argnment  against  ^'the 

t  oligarchy  of  heayen,"  as  Motley  calls  the  Calvinistic 

party,  as  it  was  formerly  to  strive  with  them  in  arms, 
y  To  this  ^^aristocracjr  of  Gh)d's  elecf  belonged  the 

^  'ptatj  which  framed  the  declaration  of  the  Synod  of 

Dort;  the  party  which  imder  the  forms  of  justice  shed 
the  blood  of  the  great  statesman  who  had  served  his 
country  so  long  and  so  well.  To  this  chosen  body  be- 
longed the  late  venerable  and  truly  excellent  as  well 
as  learned  M.  Gboen  van  Prinsterer,  and  he  exercised 
tiie  usual  right  of  examining  in  the  light  of  his  privi- 
leged position  the  views  of  a  ^liberal"  and  ^^ration- 
alist "  writer  who  goes  to  meeting  on  Sunday  to  hear 
veraes  from  Dryden.  This  does  not  diminish  his 
claim  for  a  fair  reading  of  the  ^^intimate  correspon- 
dence," which  he  considers  Mr.  Motley  has  not  duly 
taken  into  account,  and  of  the  other  letters  to  be 
found  printed  in  his  somewhat  disjointed  and  frag- 
mentaiy  volume. 

This  ^^  intimate  correspondence  "  shows  Maurice  the 
Stadholder  indifferent  and  lax  in  internal  administra- 
tion and  as  being  constantly  advised  and  urged  by  his 
relative  Count  William  of  Nassau.  This  need  of  con- 
stant urging  extends  to  religious  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters, and  is  inconsistent  with  M.  Gboen  van  Prin- 
sterer's  assertion  that  the  question  was  for  Maurice 
above  all  religious,  and  for  Bameveld  above  all  politi- 
cal. Whether  its  negative  evidence  can  be  considered 
as  neutrali2dng  that  which  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Motley 
to  show  the  Stadholder's  hatred  of  the  Advocate  may 
be  left  to  the  reader  who  has  just  risen  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  mock  trial  and  the  swift  execution  of  the 
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great  aod  Tenerable  gJatoymnn.  The  f onnil  entxy  on 
the  record  iqpon  tibe  day  of  his  ^^jndicial  murder*'  is 
aingalarty  aolenm  and  improaaive; — 

""Mimdaj,  13th  May,  1619.  To-di^  was  ezeeated 
with  the  awotd  herein  tiie  Hagney  on  »  eealMd  thereto 
creeted  in  the  BJimenhnf  before  the  atepe  of  the  great 
hall,  Mr.  John  of  Bamereld,  in  his  life  Kii%^  LoiPd  of 
Beikel,  Bodemys,  etc.,  Advoeate  of  Holland  and  Weet 
Frieeland,  for  reasons  expressed  in  the  sentence  and  oth- 
erwise, with  confiscation  of  his  property,  after  he  had 
serred  the  state  thirtj-three  jreais  two  numths  and  fire 
days,  since  8th  March,  1586;  a  man  of  great  actnrity, 
bnsincssi  memoiy,  and  wisdom,  — yea,  extraerdinary  in 
ereiy  respeet.  He  that  stands  let  him  see  that  he  does 
not&U.'* 

Manriee  gava  an  aoooont  of  the  exeention  of  Bar^ 
nevoid  to  Count  William  Lewis  on  the  same  day  in  n 
note  "painfnlly  brief  and  dry." 

Most  antfaors  write  their  own  biography  consdooaly 
or  nnoonscioasly.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Motley  por* 
traying  mneh  of  himself,  his  oonrse  of  life  and  his  fn- 
tore,  as  he  would  have  had  it,  in  his  first  story.  In 
this,  his  last  work,  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  mndi 
of  his  own  external  and  internal  personal  history  told 
under  other  names  and  with  different  aooessories.  The 
parallelism  often  aocidentally  or  intentionally  passea 
into  diTergenee.  HewooldnothaTehadittooeloseif 
he  ooold,  bat  there  are  varions  passages  in  which  it  ia 
plain  enough  that  he  is  telling  his  own  story. 

Mr.  Modey  was  a  diplomatist,  and  he  writes  of 
other  diplomatists,  and  one  in  particular,  with  most 
significant  detaiL  It  need  not  be  sup^iosed  that  he 
intends  die  ^^aveh  intriguer''  Aersscns  to  stand  for 
himself,  or  that  he  would  have  endured  being  though 
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of  H6I117  TV. 9  80  te  as  ukj  man  eonld  be  said  to  i 
that  monareh's  oonfidencey  and  his  friendlj  relations  and 
familiar  access  to  the  king  gaye  him  political  adyantages 
superior  to  those  of  an j  of  his  coUeagaes  at  the  same 
court. 

^Acting  entirely  and  faithfollj  according  to  the  in- 
stmctions  of  the  Advocate  of  Holland,  he  always  grate- 
follj  and  copiously  acknowledged  the  privilege  of  beiiig 
guided  and  sustained  in  the  difficolt  paUis  he  had  to  trav* 
ene  by  so  powerfal  and  active  an  intellect.  I  have  sd- 
dom  alluded  in  terms  to  the  instructions  and  dispatches 
of  the  chief,  bat  every  position,  negotiation,  and  opinion 
of  the  envoy — and  the  reader  has  seen  many  of  them  — 
is  pervaded  by  their  spirit.  .  •   . 

^It  had  become  %  qaestion  whether  he  was  to  remain 
at  his  post  orretum.  It  was  donbtfol  whether  he  wished 
to  be  relieved  of  his  embassy  or  not.  The  States  of 
Holland  voted  ^to  leave  it  to  his  candid  opinion  if  in  his 
free  conscience  he  thinks  he  can  serve  the  public  ai^ 
longer.  If  yes,  he  may  keep  his  office  one  year  more.  IF 
no,  he  may  take  leave  and  come  home.' 

^Surely  the  States,  under  thegnidanceof  the  Advocate, 
had  thus  acted  with  consummate  courtesy  towards  a  di^o- 
matist  whose  position,  from  no  apparent  fault  of  his  own, 
but  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  — and  rather  to  his 
credit  than  otherwise,  — was  gravely  compromised." 

The  Queen,  Mary  de'  Medici,  had  a  talk  with  him, 
got  angry,  ^^ became  very  red  in  the  &oe,"  and  wanted 
to  be  rid  of  him. 

^Nor  was  the  envoy  at  first  desirous  of  remaining.  •  .  . 
Nevertheless,  he  yielded  reluctantly  to  Bamevekl's  re- 
quest that  he  should,  for  the  time  at  least,  remain  at  hii 
post.  Later  on,  as  the  intrigues  against  him  began  to 
unfold  themselves,  and  his  faithful  serrices  were  made 
use  of  at  home  to  blacken  his  character  and  procure  his 
removal,  he  refused  to  resign,  as  to  do  so  would  be  to  |^y 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and,  by  inference  at  least, 
to  accuse  himself  of  infidelity  to  his  trust.  •  •  • 
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^^It  is  no  wonder  thftt  the  wmYmBniar  was  galled  to 
tlie  qnick  by  the  oatrage  which  those  ooneerned  in  the 
government  were  seeking  to  put  npon  him.  How  oonld 
an  honest  man  &il  to  be  over^dielmed  with  rage  and  an- 
guish at  being  dishonored  before  the  world  by  his  masters 
for  scmpakNisly  doing  his  duty,  and  for  maintaining  the 
ri^ts  and  dignity  of  his  own  country?  He  knew  that  the 
charges  were  bat  pretexts,  that  the  motives  of  his  enemies 
were  as  base  as  the  intrigoes  themselves,  bat  he  also  knew 
that  the  world  nsoally  sides  with  the  government  against 
the  individnal,  and  that  a  man's  repatation  is  rarely  strong 
enough  to  maintain  itself  nnsallied  in  a  foreign  land  wbnem, 
his  own  government  stretches  forth  its  hand,  not  to  shield, 
bat  to  stab  him.  .  .  . 

^^I  know,'  he  said,  ^that  this  plot  has  been  woven 
partly  in  Holland  and  partly  here  by  good  correspon- 
dence, in  order  to  drive  me  fran  my  post  with  disrepata- 
tion.  •  •  • 

^^Bat  as  I  have  discovered  this  accurately,  I  have  re- 
solved to  offer  to  my  masters  the  continuance  of  my  very 
hnmUe  service  for  sach  time  and  under  such  conditions  as 
they  may  think  good  to  prescribe.  I  prefer  forcing  my 
natural  and  private  inclinations  to  giving  an  opportunity 
for  the  ministers  of  this  kingdom  to  discredit  us,  and  to 
my  enemies  to  succeed  in  injuring  me,  and  by  fraud  and 
malice  to  force  me  from  my  post.  •  .  •  I  am  truly  sony , 
being  ready  to  retire,  wishing  to  have  an  honorable  testi- 
mony in  recompense  of  my  labors,  that  one  is  in  such 
hurry  to  take  advantage  of  my  fall.  •  .  .  What  envoy 
will  ever  dare  to  speak  with  vigor  if  he  is  not  sustained  by 
the  government  at  home?  .  .  .  My  enemies  have  misrep- 
resented my  actions,  and  my  language  as  passionate,  exi^- 
gerated,  mischievous,  but  I  have  no  passion  except  for  the 
service  of  my  superiors.'  •  .  . 

*^Bameveld,  from  well-considered  motives  of  public 
policy,  was  &voring  his  honorable  recall.  But  he  allowed 
a  decorous  interval  of  more  than  three  years  to  elapse  in 
which  to  terminate  his  a&irs,  and  to  take  a  deliberate 
departure  from  that  I^ench  embassy  to  which  the  Advo- 
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eate  had  origioally  piomoted  him,  and  in  irfaieh  tfaefe  had 
been  so  man j  years  of  mutual  benaftt  and  confLdenee  be- 
tween the  two  statesmen.  He  used  no  nndethand  means. 
He  did  not  abuse  the  power  of  the  States-General  which 
he  wielded  to  oast  him  soddenly  and  bratally  from  the 
distingoished  post  which  he  ocoapied,  and  so  to  attempt 
to  didionor  hLn  before  the  world.  Nothing  oonld  be 
more  respectfol  and  ooneiliatory  than  the  attitude  of  the 
government  from  first  to  last  towards  this  diwtingninhed 
fonetionary.  The  Bepnblio  respeeted  itseU  too  much  to 
deal  with  honorable  agents  whose  services  it  felt  obliged  to 
dispense  with  as  with  vnlgar  malefactors  who  had  been 
detected  in  crime.  .  •  • 

^'This  work  aims  at  being  a  political  study.  I  would 
attempt  to  exemplify  the  ii^nence  of  indiyidnal  Immors 
and  passions  —some  of  them  among  the  hij^iest^  and  otb- 
ers  certainly  the  basest  that  agitate  faomanity — vpaa  the 
march  of  great  events,  upon  general  historical  results  at 
certain  epochs,  and  upom  the  destiny  of  rnninent  person- 
ages." 

Here  are  two  snggestive  portraits:  — 

"The  Advocate,  while  acting  only  in  the  name  of  m 
slender  confederacy,  was  in  tmth,  so  long  as  he  held  his 
place,  the  prime  minister  of  siaropean  Protestantism. 
There  was  none  other  to  rival  him,  few  to  conqxrehend 
him,  fewer  still  to  sustain  him.  As  Prince  Maurice  was 
at  that  time  the  great  soldier  of  Protestantism,  without 
clearly  scanning  the  grandeor  of  the  field  in  which  be  was 
a  chief  actor,  or  foreseeing  the  vastness  of  its  fatnre,  so 
the  Advocate  was  its  statesman  and  its  prophet.  Coold 
the  two  have  worked  together  as  harmoniously  as  they  had 
done  at  an  earlier  day,  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  for 
the  common  weal  of  Europe.  Bat,  alas!  the  evil  genius 
of  jealousy,  which  so  often  forbids  cordial  relations  be- 
tween soldier  and  statesman,  already  stood  shrouded  in 
the  distance,  darkly  menacing  the  strenuouB  patriot,  who 
was  wearing  his  life  out  in  exertions  for  what  he  deemed 
the  true  cause  of  progress  and  humanity.  .  .  • 
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^  All  history  showB  that  the  farilliant  soldier  of  a  repab- 
lic  is  apt  to  have  the  advantage^  in  a  straggle  for  popular 
affection  and  popular  applause,  oyer  the  statesman,  how- 
ever consummate.  •  •  •  The  great  battles  and  sieges  of 
the  prince  had  been  on  a  world's  theatre,  had  enchained 
the  attention  of  Christendom,  and  on  their  issue  had  fre- 
qaentlj  depended,  or  seemed  to  depend,  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation.  The  labors  of  the  statesman,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  been  comparatively  secret.  His  noble  orations 
and  argoments  had  been  spoken  with  closed  doors  to  as- 
semblies of  coUeagaes,  rather  envoys  than  senators,  •  .  . 
while  his  vast  labors  in  directing  both  the  internal  ad- 
ministration and  especially  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth had  been  by  their  very  nature  as  secret  as  they 
were  perpetoal  and  enormous." 

The  reader  of  the  ^^Life  of  Bameveld  "  must  judge 
for  himself  whether  in  these  and  similar  passages  the 
historian  was  thinking  solely  of  Maurioe,  the  great 
military  leader,  of  Bameveld,  the  great  statesman, 
and  of  Aerssens,  the  recalled  ambassador.  He  will 
certainly  find  that  there  were  ^^  burning  questions  "  for 
ministers  to  handle  then  as  now,  and  recognize  in 
^^that  visible  atmosphere  of  power  the  poison  of  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  resist"  a  respiratory  medium  as 
well  known  to  the  nineteenth  as  to  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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1874-1877.    JBr.  60-63. 

Death  of  Mm.  Motlay.-— Last  Visit  to  America.— IlliieaB  and 
Death. — Lady  Haieourfa  Comnranicatioii. 

On  the  last  day  of  1874,  the  beloved  wife,  whose 
health  had  for  some  years  been  failing,  was  taken  fioni 
him  by  death.  She  had  been  the  pride  of  his  happier 
years,  the  stay  and  solace  of  those  which  had  so  tried 
his  sensitive  spirit.  The  blow  found  him  already 
weakened  by  mental  suffering  and  bodily  infirmity, 
and  he  never  recovered  from  it.  Mr.  Motlqr's  last 
visit  to  America  was  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1875.  During  several  weeks  which  he  passed  at  Na- 
hant,  a  seaside  resort  near  Boston,  I  saw  him  almost 
daily.  He  walked  feebly  and  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty, and  complained  of  a  feeling  of  great  weight  in 
the  right  arm,  which  made  writing  laborious.  His 
handwriting  had  not  betrayed  any  veiy  obvious  change, 
so  far  as  I  had  noticed  in  his  letters.  His  features 
and  speech  were  without  any  paralytic  character.  His 
mind  was  dear  except  when,  as  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, he  complained  of  some  confused  feeling,  and 
walked  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air  to  compose  him- 
self. His  thoughts  were  always  tending  to  revert  to 
the  almost  worshipped  companion  from  whom  death 
had  parted  him  a  few  months  before.  Yet  he  could 
often  be  led  away  to  other  topics,  and  in  talking  of 
them  could  be  betrayed  into  momantaiy  dheerfolness  of 
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manner.  His  long-endaring  and  all-pervading  grief 
was  not  more  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  graces  of  her 
whom  he  mourned  than  an  evidence  of  the  deeply  af- 
fectionate nature  which  in  other  relations  endeared 
him  to  so  many  whose  friendship  was  a  title  to  love 
and  honor. 

I  have  now  the  privilege  of  once  more  recurring  to 
the  narrative  of  Mr.  Motley's  daughter,  Lady  Har- 
court. 

^The  harassing  work  and  mental  distress  of  this  time 
[after  the  recall  horn  England],  acting  on  an  aeutely  ner- 
vous organization,  began  the  process  of  midennining  his 
constitution,  of  which  we  were  so  soon  to  see  the  results. 
It  was  not  the  least  courageous  act  of  his  life,  that,  snuurt- 
ing  under  a  fresh  wound,  tired  and  unhappy,  he  set  his 
&ce  immediately  towards  the  accomplishment  of  fresh 
literary  labor.  After  my  sister's  marriage  in  January  he 
went  to  the  Hague  to  begin  his  researches  in  the  archives 
for  John  of  Ba^eveld.  The  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
had  made  ready  a  house  for  us,  and  personally  superin- 
tended every  preparation  for  his  reception.  We  reinained 
there  until  the  spring,  and  then  removed  to  a  house  more 
immediately  in  the  town,  a  charming  old-fashioned  man- 
sion, once  Hved  in  by  John  de  Witt,  where  he  had  a  large 
library  and  every  domestic  comfort  during  the  year  of  Us 
sojourn.  The  incessant  literary  labor  in  an  enervating 
climate  with  enfeebled  health  may  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  first  break  in  his  constitution,  which  was  to  show 
itself  soon  after.  There  were  many  compensations  in  the 
life  about  him.  He  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  constant 
companionship  with  one  of  the  warmest  hearts  and  finest 
intellects  which  I  have  ever  known  in  a  woman,  —  the  dme 
d*  Slits  which  has  passed  beyond  this  earth.  The  gracious 
sentiment  with  which  the  Queen  sought  to  express  her 
sense  of  what  Holland  owed  him  would  have  been  deeply 
felt  even  had  her  pononal  friendship  been  less  dear  to  us 
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•U.  From  the  King,  the  80ciet7  of  the  Hague,  and  the 
diplomatic  circle  we  had  manj  markB  of  kindneaa.  Once 
or  twice  I  made  short  journeya  with  him  for  change  of  air 
to  Amaterdam,  to  look  for  the  portraits  of  John  of  Bar- 
neveld  and  his  wife;  to  Bohemia,  where,  with  the  linger- 
ing hope  of  occapying  himself  with  the  Tliirty  Tears' 
War,  he  looked  carefolly  at  the  scene  of  Wallenstein's 
death  near  Pragoe,  and  later  to  Varzin  in  Pomerania  for 
a  week  with  Prince  Bismarck,  after  the  great  events  of 
the  Franco-German  war.  In  the  antomn  of  1872  we  moved 
to  England,  partly  hecaose  it  was  evident  that  his  health 
and  my  mother's  required  a  change;  partly  for  private 
reasons  to  be  near  my  sister  and  her  cUldren.  The  day 
after  oar  arrival  at  Boomemoath  occurred  the  mptore  of 
a  vessel  on  the  Imigs,  without  any  apparently  sufficient 
cause.  He  recovered  enough  to  revise  and  complete  his 
manuscript,  and  we  thought  him  better,  when  at  the  end 
of  July,  in  London,  he  was  struck  down  by  the  first  at- 
tack of  the  head,  which  robbed  him  of  all  after  power  of 
work,  although  the  intellect  remained  untouched.  Sir 
William  Gxdl  sent  him  to  Cannes  for  the  winter,  where  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  internal  inflammation,  in  which 
I  suppose  there  was  again  the  indication  of  the  lesion  of 
blood-vessels.  I  am  nearing  the  shadow  now,  — the  time 
of  which  I  can  hardly  bear  to  write.  Tou  hnow  the  ter- 
rible sorrow  which  crushed  him  on  the  last  day  of  1874, 
—  the  grief  which  broke  his  heart  and  from  which  he  never 
rallied.  From  that  day  it  seems  to  me  that  his  life  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  two  words,  — patient  waiting. 
Never  for  one  hour  did  her  spirit  leave  him,  and  he  strove 
to  follow  its  leading  for  the  short  and  evil  days  left  and 
the  hope  of  the  life  beyond.  I  think  I  have  never  watched 
quietly  and  reverently  the  traces  of  one  personal  character 
remaining  so  strongly  impressed  on  another  nature.  With 
her  self -depreciation  and  unselfishness  she  would  have  been 
the  last  to  believe  how  much  of  him  was  in  her  very  exist- 
ence ;  nor  could  we  have  realized  it  until  the  parting  came. 
Henceforward,  with  the  mind  still  there,  but  with  the 
machinery  necessary  to  set  it  in  motion  disturbed  and 
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shattered,  he  conld  bat  try  to  create  small  occapations 
with  which  to  fiU  the  hours  of  a  life  which  was  only  yal- 
ned  for  his  children's  sake.  Kind  and  loving  friends  in 
England  and  America  soothed  the  passage,  and  oor  grati- 
tade  for  so  many  gracions  acts  is  deep  and  tme.  His 
love  for  children,  always  a  strong  feeling,  was  gratified  by 
the  constant  presence  of  my  sister's  babies,  the  eldest,  a 
little  girl  who  bore  my  moUier's  name,  and  bad  been  her 
idol,  being  the  companion  of  many  honrs  and  his  best 
comforter.  At  the  end  the  blow  came  swiftly  and  sud- 
denly, as  he  would  have  wished  it.  It  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  ns  who  had  vainly  hoped  to  keep  him  a  few  years 
longer,  bat  at  least  he  was  spared  what  he  bad  dr^ed 
with  a  great  dread,  a  gradual  failure  of  mental  or  bodily 
power.  The  mind  was  never  clouded,  the  affections 
never  weakened,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  unconscious  phy- 
sical struggle  he  lay  at  rest,  his  face  beautiful  and  calm, 
without  a  trace  of  suffering  or  illness.  Once  or  twice  he 
said,  ^It  has  come,  it  has  come,'  and  there  were  a  few 
broken  words  before  consciousness  fled,  but  there  was  lit- 
tle time  for  messages  or  leave-taking.  By  a  strange  coin- 
cidence his  life  ended  near  the  town  of  Dorchester,  in  the 
mother  country,  as  if  the  last  hour  brought  with  it  a  rem- 
iniscence of  his  birthplace,  and  of  his  own  dearly  loved 
mother.  By  his  own  wish  only  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  appear  upon  his  gravestone,  with  the  text  chosen 
by  himself,  'In  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all.'" 
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Condiiaion. — His  Chanoter. — Wb  LabofB.  —  His  Bewatd. 

In  olofling  this  restricted  and  imperfect  record 
of  a  life  which  merits,  and  in  due  time  will,  I  tmsti 
receive  an  ampler  tribute,  I  cannot  refrain  from  add- 
ing a  few  thoughts  which  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves,  and  some  of  which  may  seem  quite  unnecessaiy 
to  the  reader  who  has  followed  the  story  of  the  histo- 
rian and  diplomatist's  brilliant  and  eventful  career. 

Mr.  Motley  came  of  a  parentage  which  promised 
the  gifts  of  mind  and  body  very  generally  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  a  measure  at  least,  wherever  we  find 
them,  by  the  blood  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents. 
They  gave  him  special  attractions  and  laid  him  open 
to  not  a  few  temptations.  Too  many  young  men  bom 
to  shine  in  social  life,  to  sparkle,  it  may  be,  in  con- 
versation, perhaps  in  the  lighter  walks  of  literature, 
become  agreeable  idlers,  self-indulgent,  frivolous,  in- 
capable of  large  designs  or  sustained  effort,  lose  every 
aspiration  and  forget  every  ideal.  Our  gilded  youlli 
want  such  examples  as  this  of  Motley,  not  a  solitary, 
but  a  conspicuous  one,  to  teach  them  how  much  better 
is  the  restlessness  of  a  noble  ambition  than  the  nar- 
cotized stupor  of  club-life  or  the  vapid  amusement 
of  a  dreesed-up  intercourse  which  too  often  requires 
a  questionable  flavor  of  forbidden  license  to  render 
it  oidurable  to  persons  of  vivacious  character  and 
temperament. 
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It  would  866111  diffionlt  for  a  man  so  flattered  from 
Ids  earliest  days  to  be  modest  in  his  self-estimate;  but 
Motley  was  never  satisfied  with  himself.  He  was  im- 
palsive,  and  was  occasionally,  I  have  heard  it  said, 
oyer  excited,  when  his  prejudices  were  rooghly  han- 
dled. In  all  that  related  to  the  questions  involved  in 
our  civil  war,  he  was,  no  doubt,  very  sensitive.  He 
^  had  heard  so  much  that  exasperated  him  in  the  foreign 

society  which  he  had  expected  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Uberiy  as  against  slavery,  that  he 
might  be  excused  if  he  showed  impatience  when  he 
^  met  with  similar  sentiments  among  his  own  country- 

'-  men.     He  felt  that  he  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  Us 

^  own  government,  and  no  one  who  conceives  himself 

E'  to  have  been  wronged  and  insulted  must  be  expected 

^  to  reason  in  naked  syllogisms  on  the  propriety  of  the 

^  liberties  which  have  been  taken  with  his  name  and 

I  standing.     But  with  all  his  quickness  of  feeling,  his 

(  manners  were  easy  and  courteous,  simply  because  his 

(  nature  was  warm  and  kindly,  and  with  all  his  natural 

:  &stidiousness  there  was  nothing  of  the  coxcomb  about 

him. 
c  He  must  have  had  enemies,  as  all  men  of  striking 

i  individuality  are  sure  to  have;  his  presence  cast  more 

t  uncouth  patriots  into  the  shade;  Us  learning  was  a 

reproach  to  the  ignorant,  his  &me  was  too  bright  a 
distinction;  his  high-bred  air  and  refinement,  which 
i  he  could  not  help,  would  hardly  commend  him  to  the 

F  average  citizen  in  an  order  of  things  in  which  medi- 

ocrity is  at  a  premium,  and  the  natural  nobility  of 
[  presence,  which  rarely  comes  without  &unily  antece- 

dents to  account  for  it,  is  not  always  agreeable  to  the 
I  many  whose  two  ideals  are  the  man  on  horseback  and 

the  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves.     It  may  well  be  ques- 
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tioned  wbether  WaBhington,  with  Ids  grand  manner, 
would  be  nearly  as  popular  with  what  are  called  ^tlie 
masses ''  as  Lincoln,  with  his  homely  ways  and  broad 
stories.  The  experiment  of  nniversal  soflErage  must 
render  the  waters  of  political  and  social  life  mote  or 
less  turbid  even  if  they  remain  innozioas.  The  Cloaca 
MaTJma  can  hardly  mingle  its  contents  with  the  stream 
of  the  Aqua  dandia,  without  taking  something  from 
its  crystal  deamess.  We  need  not  go  so  &r  as  one 
of  our  well-known  politicians  has  recently  gone  in  say- 
ing that  no  great  man  can  reach  the  highest  positiim 
in  our  goyemment,  but  we  can  safely  say  ths^  apart 
from  military  &me,  the  loftiest  and  purest  and  finest 
personal  qualities  are  not  those  which  can  be  most 
depended  upon  at  the  ballot-box.  Strange  stories  are 
told  of  avowed  opposition  to  Mr.  Motley  on  the  ground 
of  the  most  trivial  differences  in  point  of  taste  in  per- 
sonal matters,  —  so  told  that  it  is  hard  to  disbeUeve 
them,  and  they  show  that  the  caprices  which  we  mig^ 
have  thought  belonged  exclusively  to  absolute  rulers 
among  their  mistresses  or  their  minions  may  be  felt 
in  the  councils  of  agreat  people  which  calls  itself  seK- 
goveming.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Motley  did 
not  illustrate  the  popular  lype  of  politician.  He  was 
too  high-minded,  too  scholarly,  too  generously  indus- 
trious, too  polished,  too  much  at  home  in  the  hij^iest 
European  circles,  too  much  courted  for  his  personal 
&scinations,  too  remote  from  the  trading  world  of 
caucus  managers.  To  d^rade  him,  so  &r  as  official 
capital  punishment  could  do  it,  was  not  merely  to 
wrong  one  whom  the  nation  should  have  delighted  to 
honor  as  showing  it  to  the  world  in  the  fairest  flower 
of  its  young  civilization,  but  it  was  an  indignity  to 
a  representative  of  the  highest  scholarship  of  native 
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growth,  whioh  eveiy  student  in  the  land  felt  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  all  sound  learning  and  noble  ambi* 
tion. 

If  he  was  disappointed  in  his  diplomatic  career,  he 
had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  console  him  in 
his  brilliant  literary  triumphs.  He  had  earned  them 
all  by  the  most  faithful  and  patient  labor.  If  he  had 
not  die  ^^frame  of  adamant"  of  the  Swedish  hero,  he 
had  his  ^^soul  of  fire."  No  labors  could  tire  him,  no 
difficulties  affright  him.  What  most  surprised  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  young  man  was,  not  his  ambition, 
not  his  brilliancy,  but  his  dogged,  continuous  capaciiy 
for  work.  We  have  seen  with  what  astonishment  the 
old  Dutch  scholar,  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  looked  upon 
a  man  who  had  wrestled  with  authors  like  Bor  and 
Van  Meteren,  who  had  grappled  with  the  mightiest 
folios  and  toiled  undiscoun^ed  among  half -illegible 
manuscript  records.  Having  spared  no  pains  in  col- 
lecting hiisi  materials,  he  told  his  story,  as  we  all  know, 
with  flowing  ease  and  stirring  yittdity.  His  views 
may  have  been  more  or  less  partial;  Philip  the  Second 
may  have  deserved  the  pitying  benevolence  of  poor 
Maximilian;  Maurice  may  have  wept  as  sincerely  over 
the  errors  of  Arminius  as  any  one  of  ^^the  crocodile 
crewthat  believe  in  election; "  Bameveld  and  Grotius 
may  have  been  on  the  road  to  Bome;  none  of  these 
things  seem  probable,  but  if  they  were  all  proved  true 
in  opposition  to  his  views,  we  should  still  have  the 
long  roll  of  glowing  tapestry  he  has  woven  for  us, 
with  all  its  life-like  portraits,  its  almost  moving  pa- 
geants, its  sieges  where  we  can  see  the  artillery  flash- 
ing, its  battle-fields  with  their  smoke  and  fire,  — pic- 
tures whioh  cannot  fade,  and  which  will  preserve  his 
name  interwoven  with  their  own  enduring  colors. 
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Bepoblios  are  said  to  be  ungrateful;  it  miglit  be 
traer  to  say  that  they  are  forgetful.  They  forgive 
those  who  have  wronged  them  as  easily  as  they  forget 
those  who  have  done  them  good  servioe.  But  History 
never  forgets  and  never  forgives.  To  her  dedsion 
we  may  trust  the  qnestion,  whether  the  wann-hearted 
patriot  who  had  stood  up  for  his  oomitiy  nobly  and 
manfully  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  great  scholar  and 
writer  who  had  reflected  honor  upon  her  throughout 
the  world  of  letters,  the  high-minded  public  servant, 
whose  shortcomings  it  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  experts 
to  make  conspicuous  enough  to  be  presentable,  was 
treated  as  such  a  citizen  should  have  been  dealt  with. 
His  record  is  safe  in  her  hands,  and  his  memory  will 
be  precious  always  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  ^qyed 
his  friendship. 
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A. 

Thb  Saturday  Club. 

This  dais  of  which  we  were  both  memben,  and  whidi 
is  still  flourishing,  came  into  existence  in  a  yery  quiet  sort 
of  w»7  at  about  tibe  same  time  as  ^The  AtLintio  Monthlj, ** 
and,  although  entirely  unconnected  with  that  magarine, 
included  as  members  some  of  its  chief  contributors.  Oi 
those  who  might  have  been  met  at  some  of  the  monthly 
gatherings  in  its  earlier  days  I  may  mention  Emerson, 
Ebiwthome,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Motley,  Whipple,  Whit- 
tier;  Professors  Agassiz  and  Peirce;  John  S.  Dwig^t; 
Goremor  Andrew,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Junior,  Charles 
Sumner.  It  offered  a  wide  gamut  of  intelligences,  and 
the  meetings  were  noteworthy  occasions.  If  there  was  not 
a  certain  amount  of  ^mutual  admiration  ^  among  some  of 
those  I  have  mentioned  it  was  a  great  pity,  and  implied 
a  defect  in  the  nature  of  men  who  were  otherwise  largely 
endowed.  The  vitality  of  this  club  has  depended  in  a 
great  measure  on  its  utter  poverty  in  statutes  and  by-laws, 
its  entire  absence  of  formality,  and  its  blessed  freedom 
from  speech-making. 

That  holy  man,  Richard  Baxter,  says  in  his  Preface  to 
Alleine's  <' Alarm:  "  — 

**  1  have  done,  when  I  have  sought  to  remove  a  litUe  scsndal, 
which  I  foresaw,  that  I  should  myself  write  the  F^refaoe  to  his 
life  where  himself  and  two  of  his  friends  make  such  a  mention 
of  my  name,  which  I  cannot  own ;  which  will  seem  a  praising 
him  for  pnysing  me.    I  confess  it  looketh  itt-favoredly  in  mo. 
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But  I  had  not  the  power  of  other  men's  writings,  and  dnxBt  not 
forbear  that  whieh  was  his  dne." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  ooeasiim  for  a  mSHxt 
apology  in  printing  the  following  lines  read  at  a  meetiDg 
of  members  of  the  Satorday  Club  and  other  friends  wb 
came  together  to  bid  farewell  to  Motley  before  his  letorn 
to  Europe  in  1857. 

A  PARTING  HEALTH. 

Yes,  we  knew  we  most  lose  him,  —  though  friendship  nay 

daim 
To  blend  her  green  leaTes  with  the  lanrels  of  fame, 
nioagfa  fondly,  at  parting,  we  call  him  our  own, 
T  is  the  whisper  of  love  when  the  bugle  has  blown. 

As  the  rider  that  zests  with  the  spar  on  his  heel. 
As  the  guardsman  that  sleeps  in  his  oorselet  of  steel, 
As  the  archer  that  stands  with  his  shaft  on  the  string, 
He  stoops  from  his  toil  to  the  gariand  we  bring. 

What  pietnres  yet  slnmber  anbom  in  his  loom 

Till  their  warriors  shall  breathe  and  their  beaoties  shall  blooo, 

While  the  ti^estry  lengthens  the  life-glowing  dyes 

That  oaoght  from  our  sunsets  the  stain  of  thrir  skies ! 

In  the  alooTBS  of  death,  in  the  ehamels  of  time. 
Where  flit  the  daric  spectres  of  passion  and  crime, 
There  are  triumphs  untold,  there  are  martyrs  unsung, 
There  are  heroes  yet  silent  to  speak  with  his  tongue  ! 

Let  us  hear  the  proud  story  that  time  has  bequeathed 
From  lips  that  are  warm  with  the  freedom  they  breathed ! 
Let  him  summon  its  tyrants,  and  tell  us  their  doom, 
Though  he  sweep  the  black  past  like  Van  Tromp  with  fail 
broom! 


The  dream  flashes  by,  for  the  west>winds  awake 
On  pampas,  on  prairie,  o'er  mountain  and  lake. 
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To  baihe  the  fwift  bwk,  Uke  a  seapgiiclkd  BhriiM 
1/Viih  inoenae  the j  stde  from  the  roae  and  the  pine. 

So  M  a  hn^  01^  with  the  fiml]^  that  i^iuhed 

When  the  dead  samiiMr's  jewels  were  trampled  and  oniAhed  ; 

Thb  tbub  Kmioht  ov   TiEABwrnQ^  —  the  world  holds   him 

dear, — 
Love  bless  him,  joy  orown  him,  God  speed  his  career ! 


B. 

Habttb  and  Methodb  ov  Study. 

Mb.  Motley's  daughter,  Lady  Harconrt,  has  {ayored 
me  with  many  interesting  particolara  which  I  conld  not 
have  learned  except  from  a  member  of  his  own  family. 
Her  description  of  his  way  of  living  and  of  working  will 
be  best  given  in  her  own  words :  — 

^  He  generally  rose  earlyi  the  hour  varying  somewliat  at  dif  • 
ferent  parts  of  his  life^  aooording  to  his  work  and  health.  Some, 
times  when  mneh  absorbed  by  literary  labor  he  woold  rise  before 
seven,  often  lighting  his  own  flroy  and  with  aei^  of  tea  or  coffee 
writmg  until  the  family  break&st  hour,  after  which  his  work 
was  immediately  resomed,  and  he  nsoally  sat  over  his  writin§^ 
table  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  would  take  a  short 
walk.  His  dinner  hour  was  late,  and  he  rarely  worked  at  night. 
Dniing  the  early  years  of  his  literary  studies  he  led  a  life  of 
great  retirement.  Later,  after  the  publication  of  the  *  Dutch  Re- 
public '  and  during  the  years  of  official  place,  he  was  much  in 
society  in  England,  Austria,  and  Holland.  He  enjoyed  social 
life,  and  particularly  dining  out,  keenly,  but  was  very  moder- 
ate and  simple  in  all  his  personal  habits,  and  for  many  years 
before  his  death  had  entirely  given  up  smoking.  His  work, 
when  not  in  his  own  library,  was  in  the  Archives  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Brussels,  Fktris,  the  English  State  Pbper  (Mfice,  and  the 
British  Museum,  whrae  he  made  his  own  researches,  patiently 
and  laboriously  consulting  original  manuscripts  and  reading 
masses  of  correspondence,  from  which  he  afterwards  sometimes 
caused  copies  to  be  made,  and  where  he  worked  for  many  con- 
secutive hours  a  day.   After  his  material  had  been  thus  painfully 
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and  toflfiillj  OTMiiiHit,  ths  wiitiDg  of  Ids  ofwn  aloiy  warn  alwym 
done  at  homey  and  his  miiidy  haTing  digoited  the  neeawaiy  mat- 
ter, alivajB  poQzed  itaelf  forth  in  wiituig  lo  oopkNudj  that  hia 
leriaoii  was  chiefly  devoted  to  zedaeiiig  the  oreiwaimndaiiQe. 
He  neTer  ■hzaak  from  an j  of  tiie  drodgeiEy  of  preparatioiiy  hot 
I  think  hia  own  part  of  the  wock  was  oheer  pleasoze  to  him.'' 

I  ahould  have  mentioned  that  his  residence  in  London 
while  minister  was  at  the  house  No.  17  Arlington  Street, 
belonging  to  Lord  Yarboroogh. 

o. 

Sib  WnxzAM  Guix's  Aooouht  ov  his  Illrsbs. 

I  HAYB  availed  myself  of  the  permission  implied  in  the 
sabjoined  letter  of  Sir  William  Gull  to  make  large  ex- 
tracts from  his  account  of  Mr.  Motley's  condition  while 
under  his  medical  care.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  often 
complained  to  me  of  those  ^^nervous  feelings  connected 
with  the  respiration''  referred  to  by  this  yeiy  distin- 
guished i^ysician.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  habit* 
ual  trouUe  to  which  be  was  subject. 

74  Bbook  Street,  Gbosvehob  Squabe,  W. 
FBtfruary  13, 1878. 
Mt  drab  SiBy  I  send  the  notes  of  Mr.  Motley's  last  illnessy 
as  I  promised.  Hiey  are  too  technical  for  geneial  readers,  bat 
yon  mil  make  sach  exception  as  yon  reqnire.  Hie  medical 
details  may  interest  your  professional  friends.  Mr.  Motley's 
case  was  a  striking  illastration  that  the  renal  disease  of  so-called 
Bright's  disease  may  saperrene  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  larger 
and  antecedent  change  in  the  blood-yessels  in  other  parts  than 
the  kidney.  ...  I  am»  my  dear  sir, 

Yoors  very  tmly, 

WniiAM  W.  Guxx. 
To  Oeivbb  Wbndell  HduoESi  Esq. 

I  first  saw  Mr.  Motley,  I  beliere,  aboat  the  year  187(^  on 
acoonnt  of  some  nervous  feelings  connected  with  the  respiration. 
At  that  time  his  general  health  was  good»  and  all  he  complained 
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diwMiucwiiiowilly  ftlediBgaf  oppreifioii  aboafe  the  eheit  Thne 
w«re  no  phyncal  sigM  of  an jthing  abnonnal»  and  the  ajmptoma 
^piite  paseed  aivaj  in  tiie  oonne  of  time,  and  with  the  nee  ol 
limple  antiepaonodic  zemedieB,  tooh  aa  oamphur  and  the  like. 
This  was  my  flxat  interriew  with  Mr.  Motley,  and  I  was  nata- 
xaUy  glad  to  hare  the  opportunity  of  making  hia  aoquaintanoe. 
I  remember  that  in  our  oonyenation  I  jokingly  said  that  my 
wife  ooold  hardly  forgive  him  for  not  making  her  hero,  Henri 
rV.y  a  perfect  oharaoter,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  re- 
plied otf  tirieuXf  ^  I  assure  yon  I  haye  &irly  recorded  the  facts.'* 
After  this  date  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Motley  for  some  time.  He 
had  three  slight  attacks  ol  hemoptysis  in  the  automn  of  1872, 
but  no  physical  signs  of  change  in  tiie  long  tissoe  resulted.  So 
early  aa  this  I  noticed  that  there  were  aigna  of  commencing 
thickening  in  the  heart,  as  shown  by  the  degree  and  extent  of 
its  impnlse.  The  condition  of  his  health,  thoogfa  at  that  time 
not  veiy  obyionsly  fiuling,  a  good  deal  arrested  my  attention,  as 
I  thooght  I  coold  peroeiTc  in  the  occurrence  of  the  hemoptysis, 
and  in  the  cardiac  hypertrophy,  the  early  beginnings  of  yascular 
degeneratum* 

In  Angnat,  1878^  occurred  the  remarkable  seisore,  from  the 
eflMs  of  wldch  Mr.  Motley  never  recovered.  I  did  not  see  him 
in  the  attack,  bat  was  informed,  aa  far  aa  I  can  remember,  that 
he  waa  on  a  caaual  risit  at  a  friend's  house  at  luncheon  (or  it 
might  have  been  dinner),  when  he  suddenly  became  strangely 
excited,  but  not  quite  unconscious.  ...  I  believed  at  the  time, 
and  do  so  still,  that  there  was  some  capillary  apoplexy  of  the  con- 
volutions. The  attack  was  attended  with  some  hemiplegic 
weakness  on  the  ri^^t  side,  and  altered  sensation,  and  ever  after 
there  was  a  want  of  freedom  and  ease  both  in  the  gait  and  in 
the  use  of  the  arm  of  that  side.  To  my  inquiries  from  time  to 
time  how  the  arm  was,  the  patient  would  always  flex  and  extend 
it  freely,  bat  nearly  always  used  the  expression,  ^There  b  a  b»- 
devilment  in  it  ;**  though  the  handwriting  was  not  much,  if  at 
all,  altered. 

In  December,  1S73>  Mr.  Motley  went  by  my  advice  to  Cannes. 
I  wrote  the  following  letter^  at  the  time  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Frank,  who  was  practising  there  t  — 

^  This  letter,  erery  word  of  whifih  was  of  value  to  the  praetitioiier 
who  was  to  have  bhaige  of  the  patient,  relates  many  of  the  facta  giTen 
above,  and  I  diall  theief ore  only  gire  eztraeti  from  it 
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Mt  deab  Db.  Frahk,  — MjMend  Mr.  Mode j,  the  hkUnui 
sod  late  Awiafijioii  Minister,  wIunm  name  and  lame  no  donbt  yon 
know  yeiy  irellt  haabymyadTioeoonie  toCannealorthevinfeer 
and  spring,  and  I  hare  pKomiaed  him  to  give  yon  some  aeoooafc 
of  his  ease.  To  me  it  is  one  ol  special  inteiesty  and  penonally, 
as  TCspects  the  snbjeet  of  it,  of  painfal  interest  I  hare  known 
Mr.  Motley  for  some  timey  bat  he  eonsnlted  me  for  the  present 
oondition  abont  midsommer. 

.  .  «  If  I  have  formed  a  oorreot  opinion  of  the  pathology  of 
the  case,  I  believe  the  smaller  vessels  are  degenerating  in  seYeral 
parts  of  the  vascular  area^  long,  brain,  and  kidneys.  With  this 
view  I  have  suggested  a  ehange  of  climate,  a  noorishing  diet, 
etc. ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  I  tmst  expected,  that  by  great 
attention  to  the  conditions  ol  hygiene,  internal  and  eztenud,  the 
progress  of  degeneration  may  be  retarded.  I  have  no  donbt  yon 
will  find,  as  time  goes  on,  increasing  evidence  of  renal  change^ 
bnt  this  is  rather  a  coincidence  and  conseqoence  than  a  cause, 
though  no  doubt  when  the  renal  change  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  it  becomes  in  its  own  way  a  faebat  of  other  lesioDs.  I 
have  troubled  you  at  this  length  because  my  mind  is  much  ocou- 
pied  with  the  pathology  of  these  cases,  and  because  no  case  can, 
on  personal  grounds,  more  strongly  challenge  our  attention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  W.  Gull. 

During  the  spring  of  1874»  whilst  at  Cannes,  Mr.  Motley  had 
a  sharp  attack  of  nephritis,  attended  with  fever ;  bnt  on  return- 
ing to  England  in  July  there  was  no  important  change  in  the 
health.  The  weakness  of  the  side  continued,  and  the  inability 
to  undertake  any  mental  work.  The  signs  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy were  more  distinct.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875  I 
wrote  as  follows  :  — 

FOruary  20, 1875. 
Mt  dbab  Mb.  Motley,  — ...  Hie  examination  I  have  Just 
made  appears  to  indicate  that  the  main  conditions  of  your  health 
are  more  stable  than  they  were  some  months  ago,  and  would 
therefore  be  so  far  in  favor  of  your  going  to  America  in  the 
summer,  as  we  talked  of.     The  ground  of  my  doubt  has  lain  in 
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the  possibility  of  such  a  trip  farther  disordering  the  eireolfttioii. 
Of  this,  I  hope,  there  is  now  less  risk. 

On  the  4th  of  Jane,  1875, 1  reoeived  the  f blowing  letter:  — 
Calyexlt  Pabk  Hotxl,  TuifBBiDaa  Wells, 
Jiiim4,1875. 

Mt  dsab  Snt  William,  —  I  haye  been  absent  from  town  for 
a  long  time,  bat  am  to  be  there  on  the  9th  and  10th.  Coald  I 
make  an  appointment  with  yoa  for  either  of  those  days  ?  I  am 
anxious  to  hare  a  fall  oonsaltation  with  you  before  leaying  for 
Ameriea.  Oar  departure  is  fixed  for  the  19th  of  this  month.  I 
have  not  been  worse  than  nsaal  of  late.  I  think  myself,  on  the 
eontrazy,  rather  stronger,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  not 
to  make  my  Tisit  to  Ameriea  this  summer,  nnless  yoa  shoold 
absolutely  prohibit  it  If  neither  of  those  days  shoold  suit  yoo, 
eoold  yoa  kindly  suggest  another  day  7  I  hope,  howeyer,  yon 
oan  spare  me  half  an  hour  on  one  of  those  days,  as  I  like  to  get 
as  mneh  of  this  bracing  air  as  I  can.  Will  you  kindly  name  the 
hoar  when  I  may  call  on  3roa,  and  address  me  at  this  hoteL  Ex- 
cuse this  slorenly  note  in  pencil,  but  it  fotigues  my  head  and 
arm  much  more  to  sit  at  a  writing-table  with  pen  and  ink. 
Always  most  sincerely  yours, 

My  deer  Sir  William, 

J.  L.  MOTLBT. 

On  Mr.  Motley's  return  from  America  I  saw  him,  and  found 
him,  I  thon^^  rather  better  in  general  health  than  when  be 
left  England. 

In  December,  1876,  Mr.  Motley  consulted  me  for  trouble  of 
Tision  in  reading  or  walking,  from  sensations  like  those  pro- 
duced by  flakes  of  &lling  snow  coming  between  him  and  the  ob- 
jects he  was  looking  at  Mr.  Bowman,  one  of  our  most  excellent 
oculists,  was  then  consulted.  Mr.  Bowman  wrote  to  me  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Such  symptoms  as  exist  point  rather  to  disturbed  retinal 
function  than  to  any  brain-mischief.  It  is,  howerer,  quite  likely 
that  what  yon  fear  for  the  brain  may  hare  had  its  counterpart  in 
the  nerve-structures  of  the  eye,  and  as  he  is  short-sifted,  this 
tendency  may  be  further  intensified.'' 

Mr.  Bowman  suggested  no  more  than  such  an  arrangement  of 
glasses  as  might  put  the  eyes,  when  in  use,  under  better  optic 
conditions. 
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Tbe  JMT  1876  was  pMMd  orer  witfaoot  anj  fpedal 
wwtii  1IOQ06*  Tno  willriiig  powws  mm  iMinBh  impadicd  hj  Uib 
want  of  oontral  orer  tiie  right  leg.  The  nund  was  entizelj  dear, 
though  Mr.  Motley  did  not  feel  equal,  and  mdeed  had  been  ad- 
viied  not  to  a^^l j  humelf ,  to  an j  literaij  weak,  Oeeaaional 
eonTetiatioiiiy  when  I  had  interriewa  with  him  on  the  anhjeet  off 
his  health,  prored  that  the  attaek  whieh  had  weakened  the  ni0?e- 
menta  of  tiie  right  aide  had  not  impaired  tiie  mental  power. 
The  moet  noticeable  ehange  whieh  had  eome  ofrer  Mr.  Motley 
ainoe  I  flxat  knew  him  was  dne  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Motiey  in 
December,  1874*  It  had  in  fact  not  only  prof oondly  dcprcaoed 
him,  bat,  if  I  may  so  expnm  it,  had  xemorfed  the  ocntie  of  Ida 
thoo^t  to  a  new  worid.  In  long  conTeiaataona  with  me  off  a. 
(vpeonlatiTe  kind,  after  that  painfnl  eirent,  it  was  pbin  howmndi 
hie  point  of  Tiew  of  the  whole  ooone  and  relation  of  things  had 
changed.  His  mind  was  tiie  last  to  dogmatiie  on  any  snbjeet. 
There  was  a  candid  and  childlike  deeire  to  know,  with  an  etpal 
conf  earion  of  the  incapacity  of  tiie  hnman  inteDeet  I  wish  I 
conld  recall  the  aotoal  eipresaiona  he  naed,  bat  the  sense  was 
that  whieh  has  been  so  well  stated  by  Hooker  in  eondnding  an 
exhortation  against  the  pride  of  the  hnman  inteDeet,  where  he 
remarks :  — 

M  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  off  man  te  wade  fat 
into  fhfb  doings  of  the  Most  High  ;  whom  althoagh  to  know  be 
life,  and  joy  to  make  mentixm  of  His  Name,  yet  oar  soundest 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  ffim,  not  indeed  as  He  is, 
neither  can  know  ffim  ;  and  our  safest  eloquence  conoeming 
ffim  is  our  silence,  when  we  confess  withoot  confession  that  Hia 
glory  is  inexplicable,  His  greatness  ahore  our  capadty  and 
reach.  He  is  above  and  we  upon  eardi ;  theiefne  it  behoreth 
our  words  to  be  wary  and  few.'' 

Mrs.  Motley's  illness  was  not  a  long  one,  and  tiie  natare  of  it 
was  such  that  its  course  could  with  oertainfy  be  predicted.  Mr. 
Motley  and  her  children  paased  the  remaining  days  of  her  life, 
extending  orer  about  a  month,  with  her,  in  the  mutual  under- 
standing that  she  was  soon  to  part  from  them.  The  chacaoter 
of  the  illness,  and  the  natural  exhaustion  of  her  stiength  by 
suffering,  lessened  the  shock  of  her  death,  thouj^  not  the  loss^ 
to  those  who  surviyed  her. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Motley  was,  I  belieTe,  about  two 
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monftlig  beiora  his  dMih»M«Mh  28»  1877.  Then  wm  no  gnut 
change  in  his  health,  bat  he  oiwnplained  of  indeflerihahle  mii- 
ntiaiia  in  his  nerrooB  system,  and  felt  as  if  losing  the  whole 
power  of  walking,  bat  thb  was  not  obvioos  in  his  gait,  althoa|^ 
he  walked  shorter  distanees  than  before.  I  heard  no  more  ol 
him  ontil  I  was  saddenly  sammoned  on  the  29th  of  Maj  into 
Devonshire  to  see  him.  The  telegram  I  reeoiTed  was  so  argent, 
that  I  sospeeted  some  raptore  of  a  bloodrvessel  in  the  brain,  and 
that  I  shoold  hardly  reach  him  alive ;  and  this  was  the  ease. 
Abooi  two  o'doek  in  the  day  he  complained  of  a  feeling  of  faint- 
nesfl^  said  he  felt  ill  and  shoold  not  recover ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
ntes  was  i«^«ii«Ma  with  q^ptoms  of  ingraveseent  apopleij. 
There  was  extemdve  hnmoiriuige  into  the  brain,  as  shown  by 
post-mortem  eTamination,  the  cerebral  vessels  being  atheronn- 
atoos.  The  ^tallusmorrhage  had  oeoarred  into  UielateRalven- 
trioles,  from  raptore  of  one  of  the  middle  cerebial  arteries. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Years  very  tnity, 

William  W.  Gull. 


D. 

Flacb  or  BuBiAL.  —  FuHKRAL    Smktke.  —  Efitapbs.  — 
Dbav  Stahlst's  FimxRAL  Bbbmov. 

Mb.  Motlet  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  jnst  outside  of  London.  Ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  diapel  at  the  cemetery. 

The  following  aoeoant  of  the  foneiral  is  extracted  from 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Smalley  to  the  ''New  York  Tribane:  "  — 

**  Mr.  Motley  was  boried  on  Monday  in  Kensal  Green  Cem- 
etery, Dean  Stanley  performing  the  service.  The  faneral  was 
neither  quite  public  nor  qnite  private.  It  had  been  Dean  Stan- 
ley's wish  that  it  shoold  take  place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
had  proposed  that  the  body,  when  broaght  from  Dorsetshire, 
shoold  lie  over  night  in  the  Abbey ;  that  a  oeremony  shoold  be 
held  there  in  the  moniing,  and  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
should  assemble  at  the  Abbey  and  accompany  the  body  thence 
to  the  cemeteiy.    Bat  some  difiGLoulties  —  I  could  not  make  out 
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what—  stood  in  the  way  of  this  amngemeiit.  It  is  canae  for 
xegiet  that  the  kind  pnrposes  of  ihe  Dean  eoold  not  be  eazzied 
oat.  Mr.  Motley's  friends — and  all  AmeiioanSi  beeaose  he 
was  an  American  —  would  ha?e  liked  that  some  of  the  last 
wozds  said  orer  him  should  h«?e  been  said  in  the  great  ehueh 
which  has  so  peonliar  an  interest  for  Amezioans,  —  whieh  Amen- 
cans  in  general  Tenerate  as  they  Teneiate  no  cathedral  and  no 
other  church.  As  it  was  not  to  be,  we  can  only  express  our 
gcatitode  to  Dean  Stanley  for  his  readiness  to  faring  it  abont. 

^  The  service  at  the  Kensal  Green  Chapel  was  of  ooorae  tiie 
bnrial  service  of  the  Chnroh  of  England,  of  which  Mr.  Motley 
was  a  member.  His  three  danghters,  Lady  Hazoonrt,  Mrs. 
Shmdan,  and  Miss  Motley,  were  present,  and  with  Sir  William 
Harconrt,  Mr.  Bnssell  Storgis,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  followed  the 
coffin  from  the  chapel  to  the  grave.  Among  others  present 
were  Mr.  Bright,  the  Doke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Fronde,  Lord  Hoogb- 
Um^  Mr.  Thomas  Hnghes,  the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Minister  of  Belginm,  the  Hon.  Lynlph  Stanley,  Mr.  Leeky,  Mr. 
Hoppin,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  and  Mr.  Conway." 

The  inscriptioDB  on  the  grayestones  are  these :  — 
JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 

BOBH  AT  DOBOHBSTEB,  MaSS.,  ApBIL  15,  1814. 

DiBD  KBAB  Dqbghbbixb,  Dobsbt,  Mat  29,  1877. 
Jfi  Qod  is  lights  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  alL 

MABY  ELIZABETH,  WIFE  OF  JOHN  LOTHBOP  M0TLE7. 
BoBH  Afbil  7, 1813. 

DZKD  DXGBKBBB  81,  1874. 

Truth  shall  make  you  free. 

On  the  3d  of  Jane  Dean  Stanley  preached  a  sermon  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  which  he  referred  with  much  feel- 
ing to  the  death  of  Mr.  Motley.  I  give  a  few  extracts 
from  the  manuscript  notes  sent  me  by  Miss  Motley. 

.  .  .  ^Bnt  there  is  a  yet  deeper  key  of  harmony  that  has  jost 
been  struck  within  the  last  week.  The  hand  of  death  has  re- 
moved from  his  dweUing-plaoe  amongst  us  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  —  the  high-spirited  patriot* 
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I  the  faithful  friend  of  England's  best  and  pozest  spirite,  the  briU 

t  lianty  the  indefatigable  historian  who  told,  as  none  before  him 

i  had  tddy  the  history  of  the  rise  and  straggle  of  the  Dutch  Be- 

[  publioy  almost  a  part  of  his  own. 

I  ^  We  sometimes  ask  what  room  or  plaoe  is  left  in  the  crowded 

1  temple  of  Europe's  fame  for  one  of  the  Western  world  to  oc- 

(  onpy.    But  a  saffident  answer  is  given  in  the  work  which  was 

1  reserved  to  be  accomplished  by  him  who  has  jost  departed.    So 

[  long  as  the  tale  of  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Orange,  of  the 

[  siege  of  Leyden,  of  the  tragedy  of  Bameveld,  interests  mankind, 

so  long  will  Holland  be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  name  of 
Motley  in  that  union  of  the  ancient  culture  of  Europe  with  the 
aspirations  of  Amerioa  which  was  so  remarkable  in  the  ardent, 
laborious,  soaring  soul  that  has  passed  away.  He  loved  that 
land  of  his  with  a  passionate  zeal,  he  loved  the  land  of  his 
adoption  with  a  surpassing  love.  ...  He  loved  the  fatherland, 
the  mother  tongue  of  the  literature  which  he  had  made  his  own. 
He  loved  the  land  which  was  the  happy  home  of  his  children, 
and  which  contained  the  dearly  cherished  grave  of  her  beside 
whom  he  will  be  laid  to-morrow.  Whenever  any  gifted  spirit 
passes  from  our  world  to  the  other  it  brings  both  within  our 
nearer  view,  —  the  world  of  this  mortal  life  with  its  contentions 
and  strifes,  its  joys  and  griefs,  now  to  him  closed  forever,  but 
amidst  ^diich  he  won  his  fame,  and  in  which  his  name  shall  long 
endure,  and  the  other  world  of  our  ideal  vision,  of  our  inex- 
haustible longings,  of  our  blank  misgivings,  of  our  ineztingnish- 
able  hopes,  of  our  everlasting  reunions,  the  eternal  love  in  which 
live  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  being  above  is  free,  the  city  of  which  God  himself  is  the 
light,  and  in  whose  light  we  shall  see  light." 


E. 
From  the  Pbocbedingb  of  the  Masbachxjbetts  Historical 

SOCIBTT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
held  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  June,  1877,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  recordB  of  the  preceding  meeting,  the  president, 
the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  spoke  as  follows:  — 
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^  Our  flxifc  thoDglits  to-day,  gmlS^iBmm^  axe  of 
may  not  again  wekwrne  to  tbeae  haDa.  We  diall  be  in  bo  i 
eertainly,  for  entering  on  other  mibjeeti  tkb  monmig  vntil  we 
hare  giTon  some  expnmaaa  to  oor  deep  aenae  of  the  loaa — tbe 
doable  loaa  — wldeh  our  Society  haa  aoalained  ainee  onr  laat 
monthly  meeting.'' ^  .  .  • 

After  a  moat  intereatiiig  and  cordial  tribute  to  bis 
friend,  Mr.  Qnini^,  Mr.  Winthrop  continned:  — 

^The  death  of  our  diatingoiahed  aaaooiate.  Motley,  can  haidlj 
baTe  taken  many  of  na  by  snrpiiae.  Sudden  at  the  moment  of 
ite  oocorrenoe,  we  bad  long  been  more  or  leia  prepared  for  it  by 
bia  fiuling  health.  It  mnat,  indeed,  have  been  quite  too  erident 
to  thoae  who  bad  aeen  him,  during  the  laat  two  or  three  yean^ 
that  bia  life-work  waa  finiahed.  I  think  be  ao  regarded  it  Ub- 
aelf. 

^  Hopea  may  hare  been  oocaaionally  reriyed  in  the  bearti  of 
bia  frienda,  and  OTon  in  bia  own  heart,  that  hia  long-ebeziihed 
porpoee  of  oompleting  a  Hiatory  of  the  lliirty  Yean'  War,  aa 
the  grand  oonaummation  of  hia  biatorioal  labora,  — for  whidi  all 
hia  other  Tolumea  aeemed  to  him  to  bare  been  but  the  preladfla 
and  OTertorea, — might  atill  be  aocompliabed.  But  aooh  hopea, 
faint  and  flickering  from  bia  flrat  attack,  bad  wellnigh  died  away. 
Hiey  were  like  Freaootf  a  hopea  of  oonqpleting  hia  '  Fbilq^  the 
Second,'  or  like  Macanlay'a  hopea  of  flniahing  bia  brilliant  *Hia- 
tory  of  England.' 

^  But  great  as  may  be  the  loaa  to  literature  of  auch  a  erown> 
ing  work  from  Motl^a  pen,  it  waa  by  no  meana  neoeaaaiy  to  the 
oompleteneaa  of  hia  own  fame.  Hia  *  Riae  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic,' hia  <Hiatory  of  the  United  Netherlanda,'  and  hia  «Ii£a  of 
John  of  Baraeyeld,'  bad  abundantly  eatabliahed  bia  reputatioB, 
and  giTcn  him  a  fixed  place  among  the  moat  eminent  biatoruaa 
of  our  country  and  of  our  age. 

**  No  American  writer,  certainly,  haa  aeoured  a  wider  recog- 
nition or  a  higher  appreciation  from  the  acbolaza  of  the  Old 
World.  Hie  unireraitiea  of  England  and  the  learned  aoeietiea 
of  Europe  haTC  beatowed  upon  him  their  largeat  hoaon.  It 
happened  to  me  to  be  in  Paria  when  be  waa  first  ehoaen  a  corxe- 

1  Edmund  Qoinoy  died  May  17.  John  Lothrop  Mbdey  died 
May  29. 
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gpoodiiig  m«mber  of  the  Initititte,  and  when  his  oUiiiis  were 
cenfaaied  with  the  fieedom  and  earneetneM  whieh  peouliarly 
ehazaoteriie  such  a  candidaey  in  Fianoe.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  prof  oond  impression  iHiioh  his  first  woric  had  made 
on  the  minds  of  sooh  men  as  Ghiiaot  and  Mignet.  Within  a  year 
or  two  pasty  a  still  higher  honor  has  heen  awarded  him  &om 
the  same  sooroe.  The  jonmals  not  long  ago  annonneed  his  elee- 
tion  as  one  of  the  six  foreign  assoeiates  of  the  i^enoh  Aeademy 
of  Moral  and  Politioal  8cienoes,«^a  distinction  which  Prescott 
woold  prohaUy  hare  attained  had  he  liyed  a  few  years  longer, 
until  there  was  a  racanoy,  hot  which,  as  a  matter  of  f acty  I 
helieTe,  Motley  was  the  only  American  writer,  except  the  late 
Edward  lijii^^ston,  of  Louisiana,  who  has  actoaUy  enjoyed. 

**  Besiding  mnch  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  his- 
tmoal  researches,  he  had  become  the  associate  and  friend  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  men  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  singular  charms  of  his  conyersation  and  manners  had  made 
him  a  &Torite  guest  in  the  most  refined  and  exalted  circles. 

^  Of  his  relations  to  politioal  and  public  life,  this  is  hardly  the 
occasion  or  the  moment  for  speaking  in  detail  Misconstruc- 
tions and  injustices  are  the  proverbial  lot  of  those  who  occupy 
eminent  position.  It  was  a  duke  of  Vienna,  if  I  remembiur 
rightly,  whom  Shakespeare,  in  his  'Measure  for  Measure,'  in- 
troduoes  as  exclaiming,  — 


'  O  place  and  greatnesi,  millioiis  of  fsks  ej«s 
Axestooknpontheel    VoliimM  of  report 
Run  with  these  fah»  and  most  oontrarioDS  quests 
Upon  thy  doing*  I    Thooiaiid  'eoapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dresm, 
And  raok  thee  hi  their  ftuMies  I ' 

^  I  forbear  from  all  application  of  the  lines.  It  is  enou^  for 
me,  certainly,  to  say  here,  to-day,  that  our  country  was  proud  to 
be  represented  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London  snccessiyely 
by  a  gentleman  of  so  much  culture  and  accomplishment  as  Mr. 
Motley,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  his  recall  were  deeply 
regretted  by  us  alL 

**  His  fame,  howerer,  was  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such 
accidents,  and  could  neither  be  enhanced  nor  impaired  by  ap- 
pointments or  remoTsls.  As  a  powerful  and  brilliant  historian 
we  pay  him  our  unanimous  tribute  of  admiration  and  regret,  and 
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giTB  him  a  plaoe  in  ovr  memoriei  bj  the  side  of 
Irring.    I  do  not  f Ofget  how  many  oi  as  1 
eherished  friwA 

''He  died  on  the  29th  nUimo^  et  the  howe  olios 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  in  Donetshire,  England,  and 
triboto  to  his  memoiy  was  paid,  in  Westminster  Ahbej,  on  Ae 
following  Sunday,  bj  oar  Honorary  Member,  Dean  Stanley. 
Soeh  a  tribote,  from  soeh  lips,  and  with  sodi  sarxoondiagi^ 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  enlogy.  He  was 
boried  in  E^ensal  Green  Cemetery,  by  the  side  of  his  belofed 
wile. 

''One  might  well  say  of  Motley  precisely  what  be  said  of 
Eresoott,  in  a  letter  from  Bome  to  oar  associate,  Mr.  WiDiam 
Amory,  immediately  on  hearing  of  Prescott's  death :  'I  fed  in- 
expressibly disi^ypointed — speaking  now  for  an  instant  pnre^ 
from  a  literary  point  of  riew — that  the  noUe  and  erowning 
mottoment  of  his  life,  for  iHiioh  he  had  laid  soeli  massive  fooa> 
dations,  and  the  stroetore  of  iHiioh  had  been  carried  forward  in 
sach  a  grand  and  masterly  manner,  most  remain  anoompleted, 
like  the  anfinished  peristyle  of  some  stately  and  beaotifal  teoft- 
ple  on  idiieh  the  night  of  time  has  suddenly  desoended.  Bat, 
still,  the  works  idiioh  his  great  and  antiring  hand  had  aheac^ 
thorooghly  finished  will  remain  to  attest  his  learning  and  | 
— a  precioos  and  perpetaal  possession  for  his  ooontry.' 

"  I  am  anthorized  by  the  CoanoQ  to  offer  the  following  i 
lations :  — 


**'Reiolvedy  That  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Lotfarop 
Motley  this  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distingaished  mem- 
bers, and  American  literatare  one  of  its  bri^^test  ornaments ;  a 
son  of  Massachnsetts,  who^  in  ilbistrating  so  powerfally  the  an- 
nals of  another  land,  has  reflected  the  highest  honor  on  his  own, 
and  whose  fiune  as  an  historian  will  OTor  be  cherished  among  the 
treasures  of  his  native  State. 

^'Reidved,  That  the  FMsident  be  requested  to  nominate  one 
of  our  associates  to  prepare  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Motley.' " 

William  Amory,  Esq.,  spoke  as  follows:  — 

"  I  thank  you  cordially,  Mr.  Flresident,  for  affording  to  me  at 
this  time  the  opp(»tunity  of  paying  the  tribute  of  a  few  remaiki 
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to  the  memory  of  one  wbom  I  had  so  long  known,  lored,  and 
honored  as  Mr.  Motley ;  and,  though  I  may  &ul  to  do  it  in 
words  soitable  to  the  ocoasion,  or  satiafactory  to  myaelf ,  I  am 
eompelled  by  the  promptinga  of  my  heart,  not  alone  in  silenee 
to  mingle  my  tears  with  those  of  the  family  and  friends  who 
moom  the  loss  of  a  &ther,  brother,  and  friend,  bat  to  join  also 
my  Toioe  with  the  yoioes  of  those  who  are  gathered  here  to- 
day to  deplore  the  loss  and  honor  the  memory  of  him  ^o,  as 
onr  associate,  by  his  writings  and  eharaeter  has  oontribated  so 
largely  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  this  Society,  to  embellish  the 
name  of  this  community,  and  to  reflect  throughout  the  oiyilized 
world  the  lustre  of  his  own  name  on  the  literature  of  his  native 
country.  Till  about  1840 1  personally  knew  little  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley ;  but  since  then  our  intimacy  has  been  unbroken  and  our  iiH 
tercourse  uninterrupted,  except  by  his  absence  in  Europe.  The 
lapse  of  almost  forty  years  since  I  first  saw  him  has  scarcely 
efiEaoed  from  the  freshness  of  my  memory  my  first  impression 
of  the  transparent  nature  and  striking  idiosyncrasies  of  his  r^ 
markable  character,  iddch  made  it  easy  to  imagine  the  past, 
and  not  difficult  to  divine  the  future  of  his  brilliant  career.  The 
erpreaoYB  beauty  of  his  face,  the  manly  elegance  of  his  person, 
his  winning  ways,  his  sparkling  wit,  and  the  irresistible  charm 
of  his  conversation,  all  gave  even  then  assurance  of  distinction 
and  promise  of  fame  in  his  riper  years.  A  few  years  later,  at 
about  thirty,  not  inclined  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  he 
had  studied  partly  as  an  accomplishment,  partly  as  a  possible 
means  of  support,  and  partly  as  a  preparation  for  any  other  pur- 
suit he  mi^t  embrace  as  more  congenial  to  his  temperament  or 
taste,  he  determined  upon  a  literary  career,  and,  as  his  genius, 
attainments,  studies,  and  tastes  indined  him  thraeto,  he,  fortn* 
nately  for  himself  and  the  world,  adopted  history  as  a  specialty, 
and  selected  *  The  Bise  of  the  Dutch  BepuUic '  as  the  subject  of 
his  first  historical  work. 

^  His  brilliant  success  a  few  years  later,  on  the  publication  of 
that  book,  showed  how  wisely  he  had  chosen  for  his  own  repu- 
tation, for  the  honor  of  the  republic  wbxme  history  he  faithfully, 
picturesquely,  and  elegantly  depicted,  and  for  that  of  the  re- 
public at  home,  upon  wludi  he  at  once  shed  such  glory  as  a 
writer.  By  this,  his  first  history,  published  in  London  in  1866, 
he  was  raised  by  common  consent  at  one  bound  to  the  front  rank 
of  illostrioas  historians  in  the  English  language,  and  by  his  sub- 
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thoogli  periiaps  Urn  attaelifB  to  On 
iwid«r,  h0  bM  lOiiMaMd  the  MpotalkB  h0  at  tiMi  i 

"^  With  a  few  of  hif  friands  in  tint  eomitiyy  I WM  i 
the  pmilage  of  a  peniatl  of  tliow  TolmnM  bobm  IImj 
poULdied  in  KnglanH  ;  and,  tho^^  alzeadj  i 
appfaeiation  of  hit  genioa  and  poweia,  I  waa 
pciMd  ai  the  dloqiiMiea  of  the  ftjla,  the  intanai  of  tiw  1 
the  Tafiaty,  i^titsda,  and  brilliaaej  of  the  illnatratMna,  and  the 
life-like  fldel^  of  the  portfaiia  of  the  chief  aetaa  in  tiiai  WQB- 
deffnl  faiatofioal  draaia»biii  ahore  all  hjr  the 
and  diligent  reieaidi  displayed  throoghoat  in 
paring,  and  naing  eo  ably  aoeh  eopiooa  mataiiala  from 
▼arioua  soueea.  Time  yean  after  ita  pobliealiion,  in  1S69^  Mr. 
Motley,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  W.  H.  Freaeott, 
and  brother  historian,  wrote  from  Borne  a  long  letter,  < 
a  Tory  interesting  aoeoont  of  an  interview  he  had  sooght  with 
Mr.  Presoott  about  twelve  years  before,  in  relation  to  the  sob- 
jeotoftheBiseoftheDtttehBepablje.  That  letter  waaiead  by 
Mr.  Sears  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  holden  in  April,  1859^  sad 
recorded  in  foil  on  page  206  of  the  published  *  FtoodMng^*  of 
185a-0O.  Though  too  long  to  be  read  here,  it  is  so  toucliiag  and 
beautiful  a  letter,  and  so  creditable  and  honorBUe  to  both  Mr. 
Motley  and  Mr.  F^escott,  that  I  have  ventured  to  allude  to  it 
for  the  benefit  of  such  members  of  this  Society  as  have  either 
forgotten  or  never  seen  it,  and  to  whom  at  this  moment  it  may 
have  a  peculiar  interest,  if  they  possess  the  volume  of  the  *  Fko- 
ceedings  *  referred  to.  The  subject  of  the  letter  may  be  farieflj 
stated  thus :  About  1846,  Mr.  Motley  had  collected  materiala 
and  made  preparations  to  write  *  The  Bise  of  the  Dutch  Be- 
public,'  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Frescott  had  still  earlier 
also  made  still  larger  preparations  to  write  the  History  of 
Philip  IL  As,  in  writing  upon  subjects  so  closely  identified  in 
time  and  events,  it  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Motley  must  often 
traverse  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  ^escott,  he  deter- 
mined, when  informed  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  F^escott's  intention,  to 
go  to  him  and  confer  with  him  on  the  subject ;  and,  if  he  should 
find  that  Mr.  Frescott  had  a  shadow  of  objection  to  his  proceed- 
ing with  his  history,  to  abandon  it  at  once,  though  already  so 
enamored  of  the  subject  he  had  selected  that  it  was  to  him,  as 
he  said,  like  surrendering  his  historical  career.  He  did  so,  was 
most  kindly  reoeived,  and  cordially  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
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tlia  work  ai  onee  hj  Mr.  Frefloott,  who,  ai  the  Hune  tune,  gener- 
oiuly  Toliuiteered  to  ofler  any  aid  in  his  power  and  the  free  nae 
of  his  lihrarj. 

«<  Snoh  is  the  summary  of  the  pnrpose  and  result  of  that  inter- 
yiew ;  bat  to  realise  the  saorifloe  which  the  yoong  aspnant  to 
anthonhip  was  ready  to  make  to  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and  oonr- 
tesy  to  the  perhaps  doabtfal  priority  of  the  eonyentional  claim 
of  one  with  whom  at  that  time  he  was  only  slightly  aoqnainted, 
or  to  appreeiate  the  genuine  gratitnde  and  pleasnre  inspired  by 
the  cordial  aid  and  generous  enoooragement  offered  him  by  Mr. 
Fkesoott,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  letter  itself. 

**  I  haTOy  Mr.  Ptesident,  perfai^  dwelt  too  long  on  this  sab- 
ject ;  bat  the  temptation  to  present  in  one  picture^  and  to  illas- 
trato  by  one  anecdote,  the  different,  bat  eqaaUy  beantifal,  traits 
of  character  exhibited  in  the  same  story  by  the  two  most  illos- 
trioas  historians  of  this  ooontry  most  be  my  exoose. 

^  Yoa  may  well  be  proad,  sir,  that  dnzing  your  presidency  of 
the  Massachosetts  Historical  Society  the  names  of  Frescott  and 
Motley,  both  yoar  associates,  hare  been  enrolled  by  omrersal 
consent  in  the  same  rank  with  those  of  Home,  Gibbon,  and  Bob- 
erCson,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Hallam  and  Macanlay,  of 
the  nineteenth ;  and  it  is  worth  recording  on  the  same  page  that 
these  friends  and  brother  historians  of  the  same  subject  were 
natiyes  of  the  same  State,  citizens  of  the  same  city,  graduates  of 
the  same  college,  equally  remarkable  for  their  personal  beauty 
and  the  charms  c^  their  manners,  published  their  first  histories 
at  the  same  time  of  life,  and  died  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
at  about  the  same  age.  With  more  time,  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  compare  and  contrast  those  elemento  of  moral,  intellectual, 
and  social  character,  iHiich,  though  so  different  in  each  of  these 
distinguished  men,  contributed  so  equally  to  the  charms  and 
celebrity  of  both  in  the  world  of  letters  and  in  the  society  of  the 
world  ;  but  it  is  too  late,  and  I  am  conscious  that  already  I  have 
encroached  upon  the  ground  of  his  literary  friends,  instead  of 
confining  myself  to  those  social  and  domestic  beauties  of  his 
character,  so  much  richer  in  interest  and  materials,  and  upon 
iHnch  I  am  so  much  better  authority.  One  of  these  attributes, 
and,  as  I  think,  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  of  all, 
was  the  tender  affectionateness  of  his  natore,  which,  within  the 
small  cirde  of  his  home  and  friends,  was  irresistibly  winning, 
and  which,  thou^  less  known  to  the  outside  world,  perraded  his 
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wliole  beiagy  and  wm  often  the  hidden  Bomee  of  thet  i 

and  faaeinetion  wfaioh  oaptiTited  ell,  end  won  for  him  hoete  of 

friends  end  edmizeie  whezeyer  he  wee  known. 

<<Hi8  reedj  end  deep  lympethy  in  the  hoor  of  eoExow  or 
efflicition,  ee  indiceAed  by  the  tones  of  his  voioey  the  ezpresnon 
of  his  feooy  or  the  sinqde  eloqnenee  of  his  wcods,  will  be  long 
remembered  bj  many.  Eusing  hj  that  greatest  and  last  do- 
mestie  affliction^  whidi  made  his  home  so  desolate  and  his  life  so 
sad  for  the  last  two  jean,  as  too  recent  and  sacred  to  be  more 
than  glanced  at,  I  recall  that  agony  of  grief  occasioned  many 
years  before  by  the  sadden  and  shoclring  death  ci  his  neaiest 
and  dearest  friend,  Mr.  Stackpole.  Mr.  Motley,  for  a  idiile  at 
that  time  a  near  neij^ibor  of  mine,  spent  erery  afternoon  with 
me  on  my  plana  at  Longwood ;  and  I  shall  ncTer  forget  tiie 
tonching  words  and  manner  in  which  he  bewailed  his  loss  in  all 
the  variety  of  thon|^  and  langoage  idiich  death  and  friiRndship 
eoold  suggest,  and  with  all  the  doqoence  of  an  ^  In  Memoriam.' 
He  conld  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else.  Snbdned  and  softened 
by  his  sorrow,  he  seemed  an  altered  man,  and  in  the  tenderness 
of  his  grief  he  was  more  like  a  mother  weeing  for  an  only  child 
than  a  strong  man  monming  the  loss  eren  of  his  dearest  friendL 
How  easy  it  woold  be,  Mr.  Fjresident,  to  select  from  a  charactiir 
so  rich  in  its  endless  Tariety  many  other  equally  interesting  pe- 
culiarities, and  to  iUnstrate  them  bysimiliar  reminiscences,  no 
one  can  imagine  withoat  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  and  a  nice  appreeiatioo  of  those  fine  impulses 
of  his  nature  which  have  shaped  his  career ;  and  this  can  be 
fitly  done  only  by  the  doquei^  pm  of  a  biogn^^ier  who  hss 
known  him  from  his  youth. 

<<  I  have  made  no  allusion  to  Mr.  BCotley's  diplomatic  careei^ 
which,  but  for  circumstances  beyond  his  eoattfA  and  not  attribu- 
table to  any  fault  of  his,  might  have  been  as  distinguished  as  his 
career  as  a  writer,  becanse  I  am  sure  that,  to  all  who  knew  him, 
or  the  history  of  the  termination  of  his  missions  to  Vienna  and 
London,  any  defence  of  him  certainly ^  on  either  side  of  the  water, 
would  be  entirely  superfluous." 

The  President  now  called  on  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  said :  — 

^  The  thoughts  which  suggest  themselves  upon  this  ooeasian 
are  such  as  belong  to  the  personal  memories  of  the  dear  friends 
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wliom  we  bftTe  lost,  raiher  thmn  to  their  literary  labon,  the  just 
tribate  to  which  miut  wait  for  a  oalmer  hour  than  the  presenty 
following  so  olosely  as  it  does  on  our  bereavement 

«To  those  of  ns  who  remember  Mr.  Motlej  dnring  his  last 
lisit  to  this  oonntiyy  his  death,  though  it  was  a  blow  to  many 
lingering  hopes,  was  hardly  a  surprise.  But  if  we  go  baek  a  few 
more  years,  and  recall  hhn  as  he  i^ypeared  at  oai  meeting  of 
November,  1868,  he  oomes  before  ns  with  the  promise  of  a  long 
afternoon  and  evening  to  a  life  which  was  stiU  in  the  brig^itness 
of  its  inteUeotnal  meridian.  It  fell  to  him  on  that  oooasion  to 
speak  before  ns  of  his  friend,  the  late  Dean  Milman,  and  I  am 
sore  that  not  one  of  those  who  listened  to  him  can  forget  the 
effect  his  words  and  his  presence  prodoeed  upon  all  who  were 
gathered  around  him. 

''He  stood  before  us,  a  scholar  speaking  of  a  man  of  letters, 
and  his  words  had  the  fitness,  the  balance,  the  flow,  which  belong 
to  an  imperial  master  of  language.  He  was  speaking  of  one 
who  was,  as  he  said,  'his  life  long  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the 
most  cultivated  society  of  London  and  of  England  ; '  and  here 
was  in  his  own  person  and  address  that  harmonious  union  of 
rare  qualities  idiich  all  the  world  over  is  the  master-key  that 
opens  every  door,  the  countersign  that  passes  every  sentinel,  the 
unsealed  letter  of  introduction  to  all  the  highest  drdes  of  the 
hij^iest  civilization.  Scholars  are  frequently  forgetful  of  the 
outward  graces  which  commend  the  man  of  the  world  to  social 
favor.  Here  was  a  scholar  who,  to  say  the  least,  had  rivalled  the 
most  robust  and  patient  of  our  workers  in  drudgery,  who  had 
ploughed  through  manuscripts  without  number,  whose  crabbed 
characters  and  uncouth  phrases  mig^t  well  have  tried  Champol- 
lion's  temper ;  yet  here  was  a  man  of  such  natural  graces  and 
such  distinguished  bearing,  that  he  seemed  to  belong  rather  to 
the  gilded  saloon  than  to  tiie  dusty  library. 

"Let  me  touch  briefly  upon  a  few  periods  in  his  life.  I  r^ 
member  him  as  a  handsome,  spirited-looking  boy  at  Harvard 
College,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  he  joined  the  dass 
two  years  after  my  own,  graduating  in  1881.  He  was  probably 
the  youngest  student  in  college,  said  to  be  as  bright  as  he  looked, 
and  with  the  reputation  of  a  remarkable  talent  for  learning 
languages.  Two  years  make  a  wide  gulf  in  college  life,  and  my 
intercourse  with  him  was  less  frequent  than  at  a  later  period. 
I  recollect  him  in  those  earlier  days  as  vhraeious,  attractive. 
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\ttWank,  withsoehaliittieofpEomiBe  aboot  Inm  m  bek^ied 
to  luzdl^  anj  otiier  of  my  own  daAe»  and  after  ift»  in  n^  f o«r 
yaaza'  eoUego  eipeiienoe,  if  I  periiapa  ezoept  William  Stezgii» 
whom  a  fwift  •nmmona  called  from  our  aide  in  all  tho  beanty  of 
hif  eaily  youth.  Modey  was  more  nearly  the  ideal  of  a  yoong 
poetthaa  any  boy — for  he  was  only  a  Ix^  as  yet — who  sat  on 
the  benehes  c^  the  odlege  ohiq^  In  after  yean,  one  who  knew 
Lord  Byron  most  nearly  noted  his  rssemblmwie  to  that  great 
poet,  and  spoke  of  it  to  one  of  my  friends;  but  in  oar  yom^ 
days  many  psetty  youths  affected  that  resemblance,  and  wece 
laug^ied  at  for  their  pains,  so  that  if  Motley  recalled  Byron's 
portrait,  it  was  only  because  he  could  not  help  it.  His  flnefy 
tUmpod  and  ez|»es8iye  features ;  his  large,  luminous  eyes ;  his 
dark,  waving  hair ;  the  singnlariy  spirited  set  <^  his  head,  whiek 
was  most  worthy  of  note  fn  its  shi^y  form  and  poise ;  his 
well-outlined  figure, — all  gaye  promise  of  his  manly  bean^, 
and  commended  him  to  those  even  who  could  not  folly  appteci- 
ato  the  richer  oidowments  of  which  they  were  only  the  outward 
signature.  How  often  such  gifts  and  promises  disappoint  those 
who  oount  upon  their  future  we  who  have  seen  the  Nofemher  d 
so  many  Aprils  know  too  welL  But  with  every  temptation  to  a 
life  of  pleasant  self-indulgence,  flattery  and  the  love  of  Inznry 
could  not  spoil  him.  None  knew  better  what  they 
'Give  me  the  luxuries,  and  I  will  dispense  with  the 
of  life,'  was  a  playful  saying  of  his,  which  is  one  of  the  tiiree 
wittiest  things  that  have  been  said  in  Boston  in  our  time,  and 
which,  I  think,  has  not  been  fairly  claimed  for  any  other  wit  of 
any  period. 

"  Soon  after  graduation,  Motley  left  this  country  for  Germany, 
where  he  studied  two  years  longer  in  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Gdttingen.  I  myself  was  absent  from  the  country  when  he 
returned,  and  only  renewed  an  acquaintance^  idiich  then  grew 
to  intimacy  with  him,  after  my  own  return  from  a  residenoe  in 
Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1835.  He  was  at  that  time  just 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  law,  the  profession  which  he  hsd 
studied,  but  in  the  labors  of  which  he  never  became  very  seri- 
ously engaged. 

**  His  first  literary  venture  of  any  note  was  the  story  called 
'Morton's  Hope ;  or.  The  Memoirsof  a  FrovindaL'  This  first 
effort  failed  to  satisfy  the  critics,  the  public,  or  himself.  His  per- 
sonality pervaded  the  characters  and  times  which  he  portrayed. 
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I  fo  that  theie  was  a  dkooid  between  the  aetor  and  hii  eoatame. 

BfOIiant  pauages  oould  not  aaye  it ;  and  it  waa  plain  enoo^ 

that  he  moat  ripm  into  something  better  before  the  worid  would 
I  give  him  the  reception  wiuoh  sorely  awaited  him  if  he  should 

And  his  tme  destination. 
I  **  The  eaiiy  ftulnresof  a  gimt  wiiter  are  like  the  first  sketches 

t  of  a  groat  artist,  and  well  reward  patient  stndj.    More  than 

j  thisy  the  first  efForts  of  poets  and  story-teUeis  are  Teiy  commonly 

^  palimpsests :  beneath  the  riiymes  or  the  fiction  one  can  almost 

^  always  spell  ont  the  charaeters  which  betray  the  writer's  sell 

Take  these  passages  from  the  story  JQst  referred  to  : — 

I  ^  <  Ah  t  flattery  is  a  sweet  and  intoxicating  potiooy  iHiether  we 

drink  it  from  an  earthen  ewer  or  a  golden  chalice.  •  .  .  Flattery 

I  from  man  to  woman  is  e^^ected :  it  is  a  part  of  the  coortesy  of 

^  society ;  bat  when  the  divintty  descends  from  the  altar  to  bom 

incense  to  the  priest,  what  wonder  if  the  idolater  shoold  feel 

■  himself  transformed  into  a  god  1 ' 

**  He  had  ran  the  risk  of  being  spofled,  bathe  had  a  safegnard 
in  his  aspirations. 

^^My  ambttioos  aatidpations,'  sayi  Mortoa,  in  the  story, 
*  were  as  bonndless  as  they  were  Tarions  and  conflicting,  lliere 
was  not  a  path  which  leads  to  glory  in  idiich  I  was  not  destined 
to  gather  laorels.  As  a  warrior,  I  woald  conqaer  and  orerran 
the  world ;  as  a  statesman,  I  woald  reorganize  and  gOTern  it ; 
as  a  historian,  I  woald  consign  it  all  to  immortality ;  and,  in  my 
leisare  moments,  I  woald  be  a  great  poet  and  a  man  of  the  worid.' 

^  Who  can  doabt  that  in  this  passage  of  his  story  he  is  pio- 
taring  his  own  risions,  one  of  the  fairest  of  which  was  destined 
to  become  reality  ? 

''Bat  there  was  another  element  in  his  character,  which  those 
who  knew  him  best  recognised  as  one  with  whidi  he  had  to 
straggle  hard, — that  is,  a  modesty  which  sometimes  tended  to 
coUi^Me  into  self-distnist  This,  too^  betrays  itself  in  the  sen- 
tences which  follow  those  jnst  qaoted :  — 

'''In  short,'  says  Morton,  'I  waa  already  enrolled  in  that 
large  category  of  what  are  called  yoang  men  of  genins,  »  .  • 
men  of  whom  onheard-of  things  are  e^^ected ;  till  after  long 
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prepantum  oomM  »  portentoiu  failiuey  and  tlm  tiiej  mie  fbr- 
gotten.  .  .  •  AIm  1  for  the  gdkLen  imagiiMitioiiB  of  oar  jmUL 
.  .  .  UtejarealldiMq^poinAmeiita.  The^  «re  briglit  and  beaa- 
tiful,  but  they  fade.' 

''Mr.  MotJej's  diplomatio  e^erienoe  began  with  bis  appoini* 
ment  aa  Seeretaiy  of  Legation  to  tbe  Amwiwin  Embaasj  to 
Bnssia,  in  1840, — a  position  wbieh  be  beld  fn  a  few  montiM 
only,  and  then  retomed  to  this  ooontrj. 

«<  Li  1845  be  wrote  an  artiole  on  Peter  the  Gteat  fw 'The  North 
Amerioan  BoTiew/  which  soggeated  to  many  of  bis  fiieBda  tfaal» 
thoogh  he  had  not  taken  the  plaoe  aa  a  noyelift  be  nugbt  ba?* 
bi^ed  for,  there  was  in  him  the  stronger  fibre  of  an  btstonaa. 
He  did  not,  bowerer,  give  up  the  idea  of  sneoeeding  in  bia  earlier 
field  of  effort ;  and  in  1849  be  published  bis  aeoond  stosj,— 
'Mefzy-Moonty  a Somanoe  of  the  MsBPaclnisettn  Colony ;'  libkk 
again,  with  all  its  merits  of  style  and  its  brillian^  of  dessr^tiai^ 
was  f  oond  wanting  in  some  of  the  qoalities  demanded  by  an  bis- 
torioal  novel,  and  settled  the  question  for  him  that  bis  genins 
was  not  in  e  vesy  way  adiqited  to  that  Idnd  of  oomposition.  The 
troth  was,  he  ooald  not  divest  himself  of  bis  personalis  and 
lose  bis  individual  character  in  that  of  bis  own  creations.  It 
will  be  noticed,  that,  while  his  first  story  turned  on  the  advei^ 
tores  of  an  individnsl,  his  seccnid  story  came  much  nearer  to  the 
complexion  of  a  troe  history.  It  was  at  about  this  mieertaiB 
period  of  his  career  that  a  friend  of  his  foond  him  at  work  one 
day  with  a  Dutch  folio  and  a  dictionary  of  that  langoage.  On 
being  asked  what  he  was  doing  with  those  uninviting  books,  be 
spoke  of  his  turning  bis  studies  in  the  direction  of  bistoEy.  '  I 
must  break  myself  on  something,'  be  said. 

"  What  came  of  the  studies  which  began  with  that  I>nteh  di^ 
tionary  you  all  know,  the  whole  literary  world  knows,  and  I 
need  not  recite  the  story.  Neither  will  I  take  up  your  time 
with  criticisms  upon  those  noble  works,  which  have  passed  thdr 
ordeal,  and  stand  among  the  foremost  contributiims  of  the  New 
World  to  the  literature  of  the  Old.  The  personal  enthusjasn 
which  gives  a  glow  to  every  page,  the  inborn  love  of  freedom,  the 
generous  sympathy  with  all  that  is  lofty,  and  the  passionate  seton 
of  all  that  is  petty  and  base,  the  richness  of  his  descriptioDs,  the 
vigor  of  bis  portraits, — to  speak  of  these  is  to  repeat  the  com- 
monplaces of  all  our  literary  tribunals.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  a  single  thought  which  I  do  not  remember  having  met 
with. 
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<<Tli0  ftmdy  littie  State  of  Holland— »  natum  with  a  popa- 
latimi  oonq^azable  for  nninben  with  that  of  the  dtj  of  London 
— offon  itself  to  too  many  English  and  Amerioan  nunda  with 
the  nnheToio  aspect  in  which  the  Dntchman  has  been  presented 
in  the  satirical  veiie  of  Manrell  and  the  Indicroos  Uafesty  of 
Irving.  We  cannot  keep  the  pictures  and  flgores  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  oat  of  oar  haoM  when  we  think  of  a  Hollander. 
Mr.  Ozaham,  the  English  historian  of  the  United  States,  com- 
plains that  Mr.  Irying  *has  bj  anticipation  ridicaled  mj  topic 
and  parodied  my  narfathre.'  We  can  still  smile,  or  langh,  as 
Sir  Walter  Soott  did,  orer  the  extiaTaganoes  of  onr  great 
American  hnmorist ;  bat  it  remained  for  an  American  historian 
to  assert  the  trae  dignity  of  the  valiant  people  who  conqaered 
an  empire  from  the  waTCS,  and  rescned  it  from  the  tTrannj  of 
stiU  more  lawless  masters.  The  world  can  f  orgiTe  all  the  play- 
ful mischief  of  the  satirist  so  long  as  it  contemplates  the  majes- 
tic fignre  of  William  the  Silent,  and  reads  the  stozy  of  the 
defence  of  Leydttn,  the  record  of  John  of  Bamereld,  and  the 
romantio  episode  of  Hugo  Orotios  in  the  pages  of  Motley. 

**I  shall  not  do  more  than  allnde  to  the  farther  diplomatic 
career  of  oar  honored  associate.  I  know  that  it  ended  in  disap- 
pmntment,  and  a  feeling  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done  him. 
Bat  I  know,  also,  that  his  highest  office  was  ondertaken  with  a 
profound  sense  of  responsibility ;  that  its  duties  were  discharged 
as  faithfully  as  he  knew  how  to  perform  them  ;  and  that,  what- 
eyer  sting  was  left  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  dealt 
with,  there  was  no  poison  of  self-reproach  to  rankle  in  the  wound, 
lliose  who  will  search  curiously  enough  in  the  *  life  of  John  of 
BamcTeld*  will  discover  at  least  one  passage  in  yMoh  the 
writer's  own  violated  sensibilities  find  an  expression  in  the  record 
of  another's  grievance,  —  the  natural  device  by  which  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  have  sought  relief :  — 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  violence  which  reached  the  nervous 
centres  of  Sumner's  lifo  told  on  him  with  more  fatal  effect  than 
the  rude  shock  of  Mr.  Motley's  sadden  recall  from  Tgngl^M 
upon  his  proud  and  excitable  spirit,  and  through  his  sensibUities 
on  the  organ  of  thought,  from  the  internal  laceration  of  wiiioh 
he  died. 
<<  A  slight  attack  — hardly  serious  enoo^inits  effects  to  be 
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Mlled  paralytio — intenmpted  the  litoniy  labors  wlitoii  ht  bad 
nfomed  after  tbe  oloae  of  his  diplomaiie  career.  His  speeek 
never  seems  to  bave  been  aiEeeted,  and  his  bandwxitinj^  showed 
no  remarkable  change,  though  he  complained  of  weight  aad 
weakness  of  the  ri^^  side,  and  found  it  a  considerable  effort  (• 
write.  He  was  slowly  regaining  sometfring  of  his  osoal  IwaUk 
and  spirits,  when  the  death,  in  December,  1874^  of  the  lorelj 
and  noble  woman  who  had  made  tbe  happiness  of  his  life,  cast 
the  deep  shadow  oyer  him  which  was  never  lifted.  He  passed 
the  sommer  which  followed  bis  bereavement  in  this  coontiy, 
iHiere  for  some  weeks  I  saw  him  daily,  and  nader  ttose  eo»> 
ditions  which  revealed  his  inmost  nature  more  completely  ikam 
I  had  ever  known  it  in  my  long  intimacy  with  him.  He  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  all  lesser  trials  in  the  one  groat  sonow 
which  had  left  his  life  so  nearly  desolate.  One  thoogH  om 
feeling,  seemed  ever  present ;  an  nnderonrrent  which  betrayed 
iteelf  not  by  unmanly  signs  of  weakness,  but  by  tbe  tendsmess 
and  the  reverence  to  which  the  memory  of  her  from  iHmb  be 
bad  been  parted  saddened  and  sabdned  every  accent.  The  laar 
goage  in  which  be  spoke  of  his  wife  was  the  highest  tribate  to 
womanhood  that  ever  foond  words  on  living  Hps  in  my  beaiing. 
And  not  to  womanhood,  not  to  that  noUe  woman  alone,  for  they 
revealed  the  passionate  intensity  of  bis  own  loving  natae^  and 
showed  ns  bettor  than  we  ever  nnderstood  before  what  was  bis 
pecoliar  underlying  charm,  and  why  we  who  loved  Um  had 
loved  him  with  such  strong  affection. 

''But  time  has  anodynes  for  griefs  it  cannot  cure,  and  bis 
letters  showed  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  bear  bis  burdea  of 
sorrow,  and  that  the  affection  of  those  idio  were  left  him  was 
not  without  its  beaiing  influences.  He  had  even  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  something  more  in  the  way  of  literary  labor,  when  sod- 
denly,  on  the  20tb  of  May,  without  any  Immediate  warning,  the 
thread  by  which  his  fate  hung  over  him  parted.  The  summons, 
though  at  an  une^Mcted  moment,  might  have  been  lodged  for  at 
any  time.  The  stroke  fell  like  a  blow  on  the  already  sofliexiBg 
organ  through  which  his  untiring  intellect  had  wrought  its  vast 
and  eThanwting  labors.  *  It  has  come  t '  be  ssid,  and,  after  a 
few  boors  of  unccmsoioas  life  in  death,  be  passed  quietly  away. 

**  He  leaves  all  his  nneonnted  honors,  which  I  need  not  try  to 
enumerate ;  he  leaves  the  unUaaoned  record  of  a  social 
hardly  rivalled  for  the  brillianoy  of  its  sacoeas ;  his  1 
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to  herQismy  the  fpizit  of  freedom  and  bunamtyy  axe  hii  monu- 
ment ;  and,  amidst  the  sorrowing  tean  of  those  irbo  deariy  loved 
him»  in  many  lands  and  in  erezy  station  of  life,  from  the  lowliest 
to  the  loftiest,  he  is  laid  hj  the  side  of  her  from  whom  he  wonld 
not  have  been  parted  in  death,  to  sleep  in  the  ^fwii>V>nTn  of  a 
nation  sorroonded  hj  the  sepnlohxes  of  those  who  have  made 
her  history.'' 

The  Bey.  B.  C.  Waterston  then  said:  — 

^  It  is  a  pleasant  thought,  Mr.  Ereodent,  to  remember  that 
the  two  members  whom  we  tcMlay  oommemorate  were  personal 
friends.  I  have  here  a  brief  letter  from  Mr.  Motley  to  Mr. 
Qninoy,  —  the  last  letter  whieh  Mr.  Qidney  erer  reoetred  from 
him, — written  in  pencil,  from  Nahant,  during  his  last  visit  to 
this  ooontry.    It  may  have  some  interest  at  this  moment 

^<Mt  nBAB  QuzvoY, — Many  thanks  for  yonr  kind  words 
of  remembranee,  and  for  your  Memoir  of  Charles  Spragoe.  I 
perfectly  remember  oar  visit  to  the  venerable  poet,  and  am 
hi^y  gratified  that  he  shoold  have  been  pleased  by  it.  I  have 
read  your  Memoir  with  mnoh  interest  and  sympathy,  and  shoold 
think  it  a  very  just,  and  not  in  the  least  an  ovezHtppreciative, 
tribute  to  his  delicate  genius  and  genuine  and  honorable  ohanuy 
ter. 

^  *  There  are  a  good  many  lines  of  his  poetry  which  I  can  re- 
peat now,  and  oould  do  ever  since  I  was  a  Sophomore.  I  hope 
to  see  you  in  Boston  before  I  leave,  which  will  be  in  October, 
as  people  seem  to  decide  that  the  winter  here  will  be  too  severe 
forme. 

** '  Fnj  excuse  my  illegible  pencilling,  but  it  is  very  hard 
work  for  me  to  write. 

^^lamyourshicere  friend, 

««J.L.ManxT."' 

Mr.  Waterston  continued:  — 

<<  Mr.  Motley,  after  the  publication  of  his  *  Merzy*Mount,'  es> 
pressed  his  regret  to  Mr.  Quinoy  that  it  had  met  with  so  little 
success.  Mr.  Qnincy  replied :  *  Motley,  turn  your  attention  to 
history.  Tour  style  is  admirably  adapted  to  that,  and  every 
power  of  your  mind  would  there  find  ample  scope,  and  the  re- 
sult, I  am  sure^  would  meet  with  success.'    *  Do  you  think  so  ? ' 
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he  said.  '  I  feel  oerbun  of  jour  perfect  triamph  in  tiuit  field,' 
oontinaed  Mr.  Qoinoy.  It  ig  pleasant  to  think  that  these  life- 
long friends  went  so  nearlj  together.  United  in  their  lites,  in 
their  death  they  were  not  diTided." 

Professor  William  Everett  then  spoke  as  follows :  — 

^  There  is  one  incident^  sir,  in  Mr.  Motley's  oareer  that  has 
not  heen  mentioned  to-daj,  which  is,  perhaps,  most  Tividly  r^ 
membered  by  those  of  ns  who  were  in  Enrope  at  the  outbreak  of 
onr  oivil  war  in  1861.  At  that  time,  the  ignoranoe  of  English- 
men, friendly  or  otherwise,  aboat  Amerioa,  was  infinite  :  they 
knew  yery  little  of  ns,  and  that  little  wrong.  Ammeans  were 
overwhelmed  with  questions,  taonts,  threats,  misrepresentatioos» 
the  outgrowth  of  ignoranoe,  and  ignoring  wone  than  ignonnoe^ 
from  every  elass  of  Kngiishmen.  Never  was  an  anthoritathre 
exposition  of  our  hopes  and  poliey  worse  needed  ;  and  there  was 
no  one  to  do  it.  The  outgoing  diplomatio  agents  represented  a 
bygone  order  of  things ;  the  representatives  of  Mr.  lineoln's 
administration  had  not  eome.  At  tbat  time  of  anxiety,  Mr. 
BCotley,  living  in  England  as  a  private  person,  oame  forward 
with  two  letters  in  the  'Times,'  whioh  set  forth  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  once  and  for  alL  No  unofficial,  and  few  official, 
men  could  have  spoken  with  such  authority,  and  been  so  certain 
of  obtaining  a  hearing  from  Englishmen.  Thereafter,  amid  all 
the  donds  of  falsehood  and  ridicule  which  we  had  to  eneoonter, 
there  was  one  li^thouse  fixed  on  a  rock  to  whioh  we  ooold  go 
for  foothold,  from  whioh  we  could  not  be  driven,  and  against 
which  all  assaults  were  impotent. 

**  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  effect  produced  by  those 
letters  helped,  if  help  had  been  needed,  to  point  out  Mr.  Motley 
as  a  candidate  for  hi^  diplomats  place  who  could  not  be  over- 
looked. Their  value  was  recognized  alike  by  his  f cDow-citiaens 
in  America  and  his  admirers  in  England  ;  but  n<me  valued  them 
more  than  the  little  band  of  exiles,  who  were  struggling  against 
terrible  odds,  and  who  rejoiced  with  a  great  joy  to  see  the  stars 
and  stripes,  whose  centennial  anniversary  those  guns  are  now 
celebrating,  planted  by  a  hand  so  truly  worthy  to  rally  tmaj 
American  to  its  support." 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop, 
D.  D.,  and  the  resolutions  were  nnanimonsly  adoptedy  all 
the  members  rising. 
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Hie  President  appointed  Pirof  essor  Lowell  to  write  the 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Qniney,  and  Dr.  Holmes  that  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, for  the  Society's  ^Fhieeedings.'' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  it  was 
*'  Vctedj  That  the  commemoratiye  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  printed.'' 


P- 
List  or  hib  Hohorabt  Trias. 

Thb  following  list  of  the  societies  of  which  Mr.  Mot- 
ley was  a  member  is  fnmi  a  memorandum  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, dated  November,  1866. 

Historicsl  Soeie^  of  Mtswohnaetts. 

M  u      t€  Minnesota. 

«  a       «  New  York. 

u  MM  BhodelslaDd. 

14  MM  Maryland. 

^  •*      ^  Tennessee. 

««  «       «  New  Jersey. 

AmAWiMUi  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scienoes. 
AwMwSiMm  Philosophioal  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Doctor  of  Laws,  New  York  UniTenity. 
^       ^      ^     Harrard  ^ 

*•      ^  Literatoie,  New  York  Uniyeniiy. 
Royal  Society  of  Antiqaaries,  England. 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Oxford  University,  England. 

u      u      u     Cambridge      «  ** 

Atheniiwiin  Club,  London. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Amsterdam. 
Historical  Society  of  Utrecht,  Holland. 
Historical  Society  of  Leyden,  Holland. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Groningen. 
Corresponding  Member  of  French  Tnstitnte ;  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Fetersborg. 
Doctor  of  Laws,  University  of  Leyden. 
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Hie  last  lionoTaiy  title  conferred  upon  him  mm  thjit  of 
Foreign  Assoeiate  of  the  French  Aeiidemj  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences.  This  is  the  hig^iest  title  the  Academy 
can  confer. 

G. 

FOKMB  BT  W.  W.  Stoby  ahd  Whuam  Cuiuor  Bkyaxt. 

I  OANHOT  dose  this  Memoir  more  appropriately  than  by 
appending  the  two  following  poetical  tribiUes:  — 

IN  MEMORIAM,— JOHN  LOTHBOP  MOTLET. 

BT  W.  W.  STOBT. 

EueweUt  dear  friend  1    For  ns  the  grief  and  pais. 

Who  shall  not  see  thy  liying  face  again  ; 

For  ns  the  sad  yet  ndUe  memories 

Of  lofiy  thoughts,  of  upward-looking  eyesi 

Of  warm  aff eotionsy  of  a  spirit  hright 

With  glancing  &nries  and  a  radiant  light. 

That,  flashing,  threw  aroond  all  eommon  things 

Hermc  halos  and  imaginings  ; 

Nothing  of  this  can  fade  while  life  shall  last, 

Bnt  hrigfaten,  with  death's  shadow  o'er  it  cast 

For  ns  the  pain  ;  for  thee  the  larger  life. 
The  higher  heing,  freed  from  earthly  strife  ; 
Death  hath  hat  opened  nnto  thee  the  door 
Thy  spirit  knocked  so  strongly  at  before ; 
And  as  a  fsleon  from  its  cage  set  free. 
Where  it  has  pined  and  flattered  helplessly, 
Longing  to  soar,  and  garing  at  the  sky 
Where  its  strong  wings  their  utmost  flight  may  tiy. 
So  has  thy  sool,  from  oat  life's  broken  bars. 
Sprang  in  a  moment  np  beyond  the  stars, 
Where  all  thy  powers  nnfottered,  onoonfined. 
Their  natire  way  in  loftier  regions  And. 

Ah,  better  thus,  in  one  swift  moment  freed. 
Than  woonded,  stricken,  here  to  drag  and  Ueed  I 
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This  was  the  fate  we  f  eaied,  bat  happy  Death 
Has  swept  thee  from  lUy  as  a  Bodden  breath 
Wrings  the  ripe  fruit  from  off  the  shaken  bought  — 
And  ours  the  sorrow,  thine  the  glory  now  I 

How  memory  goes  back,  and  lingering  dwells 
On  the  lost  past,  and  its  fond  story  tells  I 
When  glad  ambition  fired  thy  radiant  faoe, 
And  youth  was  thine,  and  hope,  and  manly  grace, 
And  life  stood  panting  to  begin  its  race ; 
Thine  eyes  thmr  sommer  lightning  flashing  ont, 
Thy  brow  with  dark  looks  dostering  thick  about, 
Thy  sudden  laugh  from  lips  so  sensitive, 
Thy  proud,  quick  gestures,  all  thy  face  alive,  — 
These,  like  a  vision  of  the  morning,  rise 
And  brightly  pass  before  my  dreaming  eyes. 

And  then  again  I  see  thee,  when  the  breath 

Of  the  great  worid's  applause  first  stirred  the  wreath 

That  Fame  upon  thy  head  ungrudging  placed ; 

Modest  and  earnest,  all  thy  spirit  braced 

To  noble  ends,  and  with  a  half  excess 

As  of  one  running  in  great  eagerness. 

And  leaning  forward  out  beyond  the  p<nse 

Of  coward  prudence,  holding  but  as  toys 

The  world's  great  favors,  when  it  sought  to  stay 

Thy  impulsive  spirit  on  its  ardent  way. 

For  thee  no  swerving  to  a  private  end ; 
Stem  in  thy  faith,  that  naught  could  break  or  bend, 
Loving  thy  country,  pledged  to  Freedom's  cause, 
Disdaining  wrong,  abhorrent  of  the  laws 
Expedience  prompted  with  the  tyrant's  plea, 
Wielding  thy  sword  for  Justice  fearlessly,  — 
So  brave,  so  true,  that  nothing  could  deter. 
Nor  friend,  nor  foe,  thy  ready  blow  for  her. 

Ah,  noble  spirit,  whither  hast  thou  fled  ? 
What  doest  thou  amid  the  unnumbered  dead  ? 
Oh,  say  not  mid  the  dead,  for  idiat  hast  thou 
Among  the  dead  to  do  ?    No  I  rather  now. 
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If  Euth  Mid  Hope  are  not  a  wild  deoeity 
Hie  truly  liTing  thoa  halt  gone  to  meeti 
Hie  noble  spixiti  purged  by  deaths  tduMo  eye 
Cerpeexs  the  brief  bonnda  of  mortally ; 
And  they  behold  thee  rising  there  afari 
Serenely  dear  above  Time'a  elondy  bar. 
And  greet  thee  as  we  greet  a  rising  star. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLET. 

BT  WXUXAM  ODIJ.KN  BBTAMT. 

Sleeps  Motlqr»  with  the  great  of  anoient  days^ 

Who  wrote  for  all  the  yearn  that  yet  shall  be. 
Sleep  with  HerodotoSy  tdiose  name  and  praise 

B^TO  reaehed  the  isles  of  earth's  remotest  sea. 
Sleep»  while,  defiant  of  the  slow  delays 

Of  Time^  thy  gknons  writings  sp€«k  for  thee 
And  in  tte  aaaweriif^  heart  of  millions  raise 

Tlie  gensroas  asal  for  Bight  and  liber^. 
And  should  the  days  o'ertake  ns»  when,  at  last, 

Hie  silsnoe  that — ere  yet  a  human  pen 
Had  traeed  the  slenderest  reeoid  of  the  past — 

Hoshed  the  primeTsl  la^gaages  of  men 
Upon  oar  English  tongue  its  spdl  shall  east» 

Thy  BMmoiy  shan  perish  only  then. 
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Amboxt,  Josiam  OlMDDrm,  a  papU  of 

Afiadflmlc  Bacoi,  t.    (See  .Stfr«f(lvO 
Actka,  mbordinate,  S&. 
Adunflf  John,  aid  age^  2QL 
AdanuL,  John  Quincy,  od  Lord  HtTstfcnd 
do  HedcIifCe  ami  Hyde  de  Neuvilla« 

AdAikftf  SsiDiupI,  Harranl  debate,  ^. 
Addfion,  Jewish,  clAAidc,  3*^, 
AdfttttLseri  T&D,  EmefiOiii'a  interest  in, 

2S9. 
£oltui  Haip,  Emeiion^ft  modfil,  SM^  363. 

(BflB  Bmsrmm**  PoettUf  —  Hup.} 
AffrtHiiA,  Fmnds,  ambaandor  of  fclie 

United  rraTjncM  at  PutL  4S^4S7. 
^SeoliTluH,  tncodlee.  IBSi,    (Bw  «l%n«i;) 
ABMurLonia:    Haturday  Club,   ITS; 

cvmpmioiiEiliipf  311. 
Affricultui? ;     in     AnthqlogTi    3< ;    at- 

tucked,  MB  ;  a^i  Eui^rwn'a  fleld»  137, 

AkfinBlde,  M ark,  aUiiaiortf  l^ 

Alaba£Da  Treaty,  the,  4i.^. 

AU!li«Kay,  ad«pti,  2V0t  Jdl. 

Aloott,  A*  Birouicia :  h«ar{ng  ShnerBdo, 

54;  apecuSatlosu,  66  ^  an  ideaUat,  IH; 

Tb»  Uittl^  133 ;  Koaetj   371 :   quoted, 

'2m  I  p«nmialjt  y  tmoaahle,  IMNi 
Alccrtt,  Looitia  M. ,  funern)  bou^^uet,  371. 
Alexander    the    Great :    ailuaioa*    111; 

tuouDtuD  UkenesB,  LM^. 
Alfr^  the  (Jreat,  im,  'l'J6, 
Alleijte«  Jowph,  Alarm  to  the  Uacon- 

verted,  m. 
All ! bone.  S.  Ak,  385*  letteri  to,  3S€.  38|. 
AlMoD,  WaHhini^tQnDt  tinflniihed  picture, 

ise.    (See  PieturpsA 
AMbamadoT,  Motley^e  Ideal » i&3. 
Ambftion,   treated    in   ADthcloisy,   tH; 

value  of  a  noble^  4^2. 
Amarlea:  room  for  a  poet,  1IH«  lOi^  :  ttiv 

tuaabmd  defecU,  un,   ta.\ih  iu,  lf7; 

iBOIue   MUtpoTBd:  with   Kiigli^h,  1S7; 

in  tbe  Civil  WAt.^^ti  ;  RevoUiticm.  l*33; 
JincL>lii,  the*  tnie  history  ot  tii^  tlime, 
237  ;  paaaiou  for,  23^ ;  artificial  rhytluo, 
251;  ita  own  literary  atyle.  i^ ;  home 
of  Euan,  ^^  ;  loyalty  to.  Til ;  epithets, 
an*  (Se«  ^noi^ndt  Aew  England^ 
«[tc.) 
Amid,  meeting  Em«^rjH7tn,4S.  {%^^  ihiiy,) 
Amory,  William.  recallertioQA  of  Mgrt- 
lisy,  sm,  a?*,  510-514 ;  letter  oi  MotleT 

to,  bi.vrT. 
Amiuementa  in  New  Knglanrt,  2S. 
AnsemU,  artUtie,  258. 
Ancestry:  In  general.  1,  2;  Bmenoa'a, 

tetteq.   (»^H«rtdUy,) 


AndoTRT,  BfaM. '  [ 

E^T^aduateoi,  J 19. 

Andrew,  Jabii  A  t 

17:^ ;      neariug  I 
South.) 

Angelo.    (Bee  Mi  \ 

AXLOuymouB  Jette  I 

Antl-MaaonJe  Mb  i 


Antlaamtaulua  i    i 

ftom,135w    (8^  ! 

Antl-fiia^tery  t  ia   J 

the  r«Iani]«  109.  : 

addreaa,  1^9:1  : 

addfesaeailda'  I 

lunation,  i7« ;  I  i 

oibermitt«ra,2  I 

AuloalniuJUarci  i 

AppXebm,  Thonxa 

oTUodeFi  «33;  r 

ley'i  ooUese  Uff 

Arcbiteotan.  Ula  I 

AriauTam,  39.    (8«  i 

Ariatotle ;  inflaro  i 

13 :  tlmn  mnitl  i 

Amuaianism,  ^.    i 

iHon.  etc) 
Annimaa  and  Ooi . 

Amlm   GiaelftTOO 

Arn^  Mattlw 
Ameri<m,104;  In 
24S;  hia  Thyrsi  i 
string  of  Bmerw  I 

Aryans,  oomparisi  i 

Astronomy;  Hari 
aninst  wrong,  1 1 
^fMM,  etc.) 

Ailantio  Monthly 
11,  12;  of  Mary 
IS;  established 
dab,  171 ;  on  Pe  t 
Thoreao,  170 1  : 
tions,lM,  186;  It 
oessof,  892. 

Atmosphere:  efleo 
spiritual  JSO. 

Angostine,  Bmen») 

Anthors.  quoted  t 
(Bee  Pmareh,  eti 

Baoov,  Fkavcib:  i 

quoted,  295. 
Balm  of  Oolmnbiir 

S6L 
Balsac  Motley's  eii 
Bancroft,  George, 

~~"— 1,86;  one  t 
;  on  Kew 
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Bubiar,  Haul  Angocto.  on  Vftpoleon, 

BtfiMTehl,  Jobn  of :  ratocnpb  letters, 
JM ;  founder  of  the  Dutch  Conmum- 
wealth,  47S,  474 :  Advocate  of  Holland, 

hIrtor7,»;hi 


ceented.475,482;] 
>f ,  478,  4861487. 
1,  RobertW. :  in  1 


t  of, 

Barnwell,-  . 

Bu^^&ardjjiootod,  487^496. 


98,99. 


721,  73  :  ui  end. 


Beauty :  Ita  natam,  uq.  j 

7fit  1&4,  1 39 ;  *tiidr ,  m  _^ 

B«M?het,  Edward,  on  pr««iciBteKic«,  Sra. 

B&hiiaea,  Jaoob  ^  myfltlcimn^  u5,  Iw, 
aOft;  clkt]D[L,2li3. 

Benjamin,  P^rJc :  hia  bouae  in  Teinjile 
Plaee,  Boatmi,  M4 ;  Ititer  from  Mbt- 
lev,  K»-<36L 

Berkeley,  Biahop;  cbaracterltftitia,  145; 
matteiv  '232. 

Bible :  Maxj  Emenon^fl  studr^  IS  ^  Mo> 
aaio  coETDoeob/t  1^;  the  Esoau^  'f7; 
t])9  Lord'i  Clipper.  43-46 ;  Faalm«t  92, 
IS^y  1^ ;  Lout  FanuliH.,  77 ;  O^neala. 
BflnnoD  on  ibe  Mouuc,  79 ;  Se^r  w 
Fatmaa,  78;  ApocalvpeSt  7&  ;  Song  of 
SfmeE,  ^j;  Uanioh\  rolU  ^i  i^ 
cloaed,  M  ;  thn  Bovrer*  118;  Koah'a 
Ark,  147 ;  FharLBea'i  truEDpeta,  W ; 
DanieD  Aud  Lmjigery,  307 ;  opartnig  tbe 
rod,  2-^;  rhTthiDla  mottoea,  242; 
beauty  of  liraeL,  Y?l ;  face  of  an  aof:«l, 
2T2j  Isarren  fig-trM,  2S4 :  a  eltt»ic»  M; 
tudyot  dea^h, ''FeAce,  twatiUC^'  ^; 
druffbt  of  flabDa,  2^;  itt  Mmi- 
oetacn&il  FKntf^nc^fli  313;  lob  quDted, 
SIS;  'nbe  niwi  Cbrfiit  JeaW'  318; 
Bcatterinti:  abrOftd>  320.  (flee  Chtiti^ 
ffod,  Rftthimi^  eti^») 

l^Loir,  Jacob,   o^   rural   cemfiteriea, 

Biflnlow,  John,  tn  defe^oae  of  Becr^tary 
BewaM,  430,  43L 

Blofftaphy,  STeir  toud  wrlt«a  Ma  own.  L 

Btamarck,  Prince,  intimacy  with  Mot- 
ley, 341^343 ;  Tiaitit  in  YlBima^  407. 

Blaakauirfr,  eir  Richard,  ^^sontroferay, 

"    '         Ta  MaeAiine,  In  LU  ^ory^  MO- 


family,  l". 

BlSmBaofel  patridtlam,  H. 
Pood,  trwwIuBlon  of,  ISE,        „      _ 
Booka,  me  and  abiUB,  M,  aa.  (3eeJ?m«r- 

BoaitoD,  Matt. :  lint  Obnrch,  8-10 ;  Wo- 
man V  GMb*  13 1  Harbor,  15  ;  nsbular 
ipot,^;  fUpailpttdarLinp;,  ^1  ;  Epiaco* 
mcy,  '£1 :  Athemi^um,  'li\  mapazmea, 
Z2-2ii»;  Lotell^ctual  cbaract^r.  Li^htn.  on 
LtB  thttt.  hillJi,  hijr^i  caate  reli^on,  38: 
Bamaf  la  and  Ji^ruaaitm,  27  1  itreeta  ivnd 
aqiiarefl,  2P,  ^10^  Latin  School,  30,  31, 
34  ;  new  build  iii^n,  33;  Mri,  Emerson*! 
board  Lne-houftix,  tnfl  Comuion  an  apae> 
ture,  S^;  UnitariAn  preaekingr„  3t};  a 
Kew  Euisland  centre,  irt;  Emernrrti*! 
Httlemeot,  42;  Second  Chorch,  C-18; 
lectmru,  fif^i  in,  14,^;  Trimount  omcle, 
TOi  atlrredbythB  IHTiiiity-Sctiool  ad- 
draaa,  96^  ficbool-keepinff.  Box  bury, 
fi9  :  ^ithetie  aocierty,  112  ;  Tnuj*r^«i- 
dentalifits,  114,  llfi-119;  Bay*  131 ;  Free- 
man Fiace  ChapcL  162  ;  flatnifday  Club, 
171,  172;  Bunu  Gtintennial,  173,  1T4; 
F^kAi  mee^ug,  176 ;  Jettara,  203,  2ll« 


m;  Old  BoQtb  leetete,  07;  Unlfcft> 
rianiam,  230 ;  EmaucinHtiOn  Prttctam^ 
tiDU,  23B ;  specif  traio,  Ttfi  \  SoDi  of 
Liberty,  256. 

Bosvcll,  James;  aUusloo,  lOiA  ;  one  laek- 
ii(]j:,  Vtl ;  Life  of  JohuAOD,  307. 

B(5t4iiiy,  JlL    (See  iiciencf^} 

Bdi.^u^LI,  {.f^oT^e  E.,  and  Motley,  170; 

B('ULii,  Fjiuclai  literary  ruk,  M\  on 

Nature,  79, 80. 
Boylflton  Place,  Beaton,  Motley's  reei- 

denoein.  880. 
Brattle  House,   Cambridge,    ]l0aey*k 

room  in,  839. 


Brink,  BakhuTm  ti 
general  of  Holland, 


Brown,  Howard  N., 
Brown,    John, 
**  that  Inaawt  _ 
Slavery^  S<nUh.) 


•-^^iS'iS:-^ 


898,488,478. 
-  470. 
145,148. 


(Bee 


',874. 

with,    IfiS; 
(Bee  AmU- 


Brownsoo,  Orestes  A.,  ai  a  party,  114. 
BnusSsTMotley's  descripSon  of,  819, 

Bryant,  WflUam  Cnllen:  his  Ittenur 
rank.  » ;  redundant  syllable,  258  ^ 
tranaUtion  of  Homer  quoted,  298; 
eommendation  of  Motley,  44S; 

on  MctlcT.  ^- 
Buclitr,  Lot L air,  letter  of,  341 
BuckminEtcr,  Joaepb  StaTenB:  i 

in  Boatan.  $,  m^  n>  4C ;   Memoir,  2! ; 

destruction  of  Ooldan,  34. 
BudJlii&m  ;;  like  TranAcen^enlaliamH,  UA ; 

Bsuld^kiet  nature,  144  ^fliunta,  330.   (Bee 

J^Jmrrjun's  PtNffww,  — Brahma,— /firfio, 

etc.) 
BuiTonH  on  ityle,  ^^ 
Biilkf^Jey  family,  3-e. 
Bulkoli'^y,  Pet#r  :   miniHter  of  Coneord, 

3  !».  '>4  ;  contiMuieu^n  of  BenD0aa,41^  pa^ 

trlnti^iTi,  !M  L  land-owner,  'l'>I* 
Bi  v.-         :.  !rjtelloctuftl  daiidy,  ^46;, 
Bl  mU,  quoted,  12!i. 

Bi  .iind  :  eaBay,  i^;  times  men* 

Burlingaine,  Anaon.  tM. 

Bumf,  Robert :  feBtlvai,  171,  174;  nuk* 
217 ;  image  referred  tOi,  398 ;  rcligli»B 
poeition.  31  &.    (Bee  Scotland.} 

Burroagba,  John,  riew  oi  EneUib  liffi. 

Burton.  Robert,  quotationa,  M,  234- 
Buttrick,  Major,  in  the  R*Tolnticm,  M. 
I,  lAdy,  on  Motley ^R  \ 


B^m, 
Byron,  Lord 


18;  rwik,  MT; 
sky,  »0;par> 


917; 
808. 


Cabov,J.Bluot:ob1 

218,  288;  Aote,  228;  Frefatory  mom, 
280, 240 ;  the  last  meetinga,  268, 288. 

Onsar,  Julius,  141, 102. 

California,  trip  to,  2O»406,  277.  (Bee 
Thayer.) 

OalTtak,  John :  his  Commentary,  78;  used 
by  CottonJBO.  ^    , 

CalYinismTWOllam  Bmeraon's  want  of 
sympathy  with,  9 ;  outgrow  u,  89 ;  .pre* 
desdnatloii,  178;  safants.  230;  spirOul 
faifluz,318.  {B^  Ood,FuHkmitm^  Mb- 

Cunfiidge,  "" 
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Harvard  Xhiii'^rxitif,} 

Carlyle,  ThonuLa :  uifietini;  Eroonon,  iB  ; 
recQlleetioDB  of  thf)lr  T«il4tloUt  €0-63; 
Bfutor  EeaartuA,  bU,  bl^  70;  cOTT^apofl' 
dence,  tU,  b.d,  fi^j,  m^  »8,  134,  1^  147, 
S43^  244,  :^l^,  :m,  314,  ^15  ;  Life  oj  Schll- 
]ori  l\i\  on  Mature,  M;  MiAcellaiii^^, 
100 :  the  Waterrille  A'idreu,  Ki4  ;  in- 
flueuc«»  114.  ll'l ,  on  TraQK^endeutal- 
iam,  ll^l:n  :  Th«  DiaK  l:f^-ll£5  ;  Brook 
Farm,  V^-.  frieudahip,  rjfJ:  Gheloom 
Tijit^  lAO;  blctier  IviEftcy^  IM;  love  of 
power,  1^ ;  ou  NitpoL«4jn  luid  Goetfaa^ 
liiO,  Itil:  fruinbUnsAi  Wix  tolMcco, 
2oa  :  Bartor  reprbttM^,  2IU  ;  paper  on, 
227  ;  £mersoii''ii  djine  Criuna4hip,  2TU  ; 
physique,  j^l  ^  GalGc  Ar«,  ^ ;  ctn 
cbarocteneticB,  jf^  ^  persona}]  ty  traco- 
ftble.  300 :  influenca  on  Motley,.  ^)B4 ; 
cotDpared  wltli  Motley.  3S>1, 

Carpeiitf^r,  Willbui  B.,  ns. 

Ce'intury,  The,  ea«ay  to,  TSTi. 

Oerebmtiou,  uncuu£ciouB.  8.5,  96, 

Cliilnii^r4,  Thomas,  preach iug^  49. 

Chumiti^H  Walter,  headache^  104,  iS(l3. 

ChMumk^s  Willi [vni  Rllery '  aUu«lon, 
U  \  dJnotiiiit  Eiuerfion'a  AtudieM,  ^ ; 
iniGlifatfff  4if  ^  Emeraon  in  hla  pulpit, 
flO;  toflueuce,  1\2.  113;  kept  awhke, 
im 

GbaoiLiii^j  William  Ellerr.  the  P4«t :  hli 
WiUiderBr,  SM-i  ;  PoeraB,  3ia. 

Gbumldit,  WilllaTii  Heury :  aUu£ioii«, 
MOt  U4  :  iD  The  Dial,  m;  the  FuUer 
MamDir,  li^l ;  Ode  inscribed  to,  l€:i. 

dupman,  John,  publiBhej  the  Ri»B  of 
the  Dutch  Repulbhc,  SW, 

CharleB  Ri^er,  described  bi  Motlfiy's 
Merry-Mauiit,  J77. 

Oharlefltoo,  8.  C.^  Emerao&V  proachiiiK, 
41.     (See  Souih.} 

Gh&rlefitowTL,  MaBa.,Edn-HTd  EinenoD'a 
^eaidence,  6. 

CliM-lM  v..  152. 

CharlM  Xn.,  la2. 

Cbutfllot^  FATOEit  da,  a  rekUfltt  £52. 

Gbatlum,  Lord,  196. 

Olmiioer,  G«ti«iref:  borrofrfnsflt  \M', 
nuik,  717  ■  honeit  rh jrmea,  2m  ;  tkoei 
mBiitionfri,  25>.V 

OhocklfiTj  Rev.  Bamael.  flnt  mlaliter  ot 
tho  **Xe»r  Boutb*'  Church,  Boatoo^ 
330i 

Cheoktey,  E«t.  Samanl,  Jr.,  mijjiitef  of 
the  Second  CbiiTeb.,Bofltou,  J30. 

CheLmaford,  Maas.T  fimerKiii  teaching 
tbare,  38. 

Ch«!Qiistry,  311.    {Beft  Sci^7\cf;.\ 

CbeibiTBj,  itB  "  haughty  bill,"  MS. 

Ghoate,  Ruf uj,  oratuTy,  113. 

Ghilrt;  t^eierved  expreuiotit  about,  10; 
madtatonihip^  4't;  tn]»  oMoe^  SrJ-i04. 
WOnhlp«   31;i-     iBee  -^^fJti*,    Reiiitvm^ 

ClnlMwilty:  iu  ujiiwimaJj,  iu«  priuii- 
thre,  27;  a  liTthiu,  defects,  ST;  the 
tnie,  94;  twolMiieflfta.  94:  authority, 
gjljwMiu*io£oSl«4;  tbeeMenoe, 
2M;  Fathers,  9Q8. 

(Hirutian,  Bmenon  a,  208. 

Ohilrtiaa  Szanimer,  The:  on  WQliam 
■meraon,  9^0;  ita  literary  predeoee> 
•or,  22;  on  flataie,  79,  80:  repudJatea 
Dlirlnlty  School  Jlddieaa,  90. 

Ohnnh:  aotivit7inl8ao.lU;  aroidaiioe 


of,  tn  i  tha  tTUA,  Ifil ;  rauk,  336^   (Soo 

Oodf  JeinUf  Kcliffitm,  et&> 
Clcejro,  tdiuAiotit  s£ 
Cid,  tbi^.  14L 
Clarendon,  Lordi  dlpl<HDat(c    relatlona 

with  Motley,  44d,  44e.  4A1-1A8 ;  death, 

Clarke,  Jamea  Freeoiaii :  Iei:tt(n>  .W-4^, 
it^m*  traiMcettdeutaliBni,  114 :  Tbe 
Dial,  123 :  FuUfir  Meiooir,  IGI :  Emer- 
aou^a  fntienl,  ^1. 273, 1^4. 

CLarke,  Bawuel,  allusion,  14* 

CUrlu,  Barak,  sketcbea,  100. 

Ciu-kfODt  Thotnai,  Iti^. 

Clay,  Eeury,  admb-ed  by  Motley,  3SS- 

Glersy :  antoog  Eoieraoii'a  anceatry, 
3  f;  graveitobei,  7.    (Be«  Cotton,  B^ 


Lie,  uarcotlxftd  stupor  of,  4! 
Co^weU,  Joseph,  and  Mfcrfam  OoeihOt 


Clut>-life,  uarcotlxed  stupor  of,  49(2. 


340. 

Coleridgfl,  Samuel  Taylor :  alluiiotL, 
13  \  Emenon^a  acoounc,  48 ;  indueucoi 
114,  115 ;  Carlyle'e  CTiticiem,  lAl  \  An- 
cient MarLBdr,  257 ;  Chiislabel,  Abya> 
niiluL  Maid,  25$  \  timet  mentloaidi 
235:  an  Iniaea  quoted,  J96;  WUliam 
Tell,  299. 

Collina,  William:  poety,  £17;  04*  tod 
Dit^e,  257. 

Commodity,  eKay,71. 

Gojioedtratloaf  222, 

GoDcord,  UaM.  %  BuLkeley^a  minlfitrr, 
3-6  i  flrit  oiaociatlOD  with  the  Emeis 
«on  nKme,  6 :  Joseph's  deaoendaDta,  8: 
the  Fi^ht,  h  \  Dr.  Ripley,  S :  Sockl 
Circle,  U;  Emertosi^t  preadiuiff,  41} 
Ooodwtn'a  sett)  ement,  « \  dtecord,  44 ; 
Bmereon^a  r^deoce  beenn,  S3;  a 
typicBl  town,  53;  0ettleni(?.nt,  54;  a 
Delphi,  55;  EmerBon  hom^,  63  ;  S«'Cond 
Centennial,  64,  23^;  noted  citiifinA,  6$; 
town  governmeDt,  66  ;  the  monument, 
6?  ;  the  Sage,  7B ;  lettera,  96  100,  174 ; 
Hupposition  of  Carlyle^e  life  Cbemi 
Vm\  Emancipatioii  Addreea,  139;  Leavo 
log,  148 :  Jotn  Brown  meeting^,  163 ; 
Bamuel  Ileal-,  164;  wide-awake,  ITD; 
UhcoId  ohaequiea,  187,237;  ao  nmler- 
Concord,  197;  fl«,  209-215;  letten, 
210-214  Return,  215 ;  Miaut*  Btan  un- 
Tened,2S5i  Boldlera'  Monument,  213 1 
tuid-ownera,  253 ;  memoHal  atone,  257 ; 
Coowiy>  Tiaita,  265,  266  ;  WhltmaoX 
2««;  EmH«J]*^  266,  267;  EmemOn't 
funeral,  270-275 ;  founders,  272;  Sleepy 
Hollow,  275 ;  a  strong  attraction,  285 ; 
neig-jibora,  2S6  ;  FropHct,  322« 

Conedon»  Charles,  hla  Remlniicencu, 
5flL 

Conjarratiam^  f^^y  treated,  IIB,  120. 
^See  Rpfonntrs^  RiUgi^n^  Tmn^;m^ 
dfufnlism,  etc.) 

CoiiTeraation :  C.  C.  £merfoa*s  esny, 
17 ;  inepiratiou,  233^ 

C'jr.'A...', .  M.  j.  'urt'D. :  accoum  tnf  Emcr- 
^^.si,  i^  LA,  Mi,  it);  two  viiuta,  266,  366 ; 
aneodote,  287 :  error,  810 ;  on  Btanleyt 
820;  quoted,  414. 

Cooke,  Oeonra  Wima:  hlography  of 
Kmeraon,  84,  50,  87;  on  American 
gphoilar,  82;  on  antt-daTenr,  163:  on 
FMniaaana,  216,  217;  on  jrantlnfiTiri 
817.  _ 

Goopeir,  Jamea  Penlmore,  28. 

Corot.  pearly  miat,  288.   (Bee  Fiefuret, 
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lif;  aWBtaratodcood,  2M;  tcader- 

cSS^ OluMoS^  P. :  ISm  Dial,  IS; 
po0tfeDradied<M,m. 


Cug^ 


.Hi 


Dama, 


iiibHianiB  ABtholqKT.M; 

JMotiMW)'-  -  **  

Ite«iii.< 

To^Hanl 


,  40,  48»- 


teOa  dranans.    alraifaiB,    UC     (Bee 
fVmjo0ntf0iiliiMiM>) 

JhuifliivSn. 

I  Onele:  of  Hew  K^and,  »; 

Berleir,  The,  on  Hatera, 

De   PMrfandk,    flhiBlntiiv    Oailyle*! 

De  QoinoeiT,  Tlnoiaaa :  BManon'a  iafter- 

Deeoaai fron&tiia  dRMBjSabeiM? KTMit 

nicime.l8L  182. 
De  StaeCMma. :  aOMloB,  II :  NBHiA  of, 


De  TomarfflB,  mooi 
Dewey jEhnrflla,  If e«r  ] 


)  of  Uni 


Dial,  Tbe :  wia>MWa.lll,m; , 

in;  inflnenoe.  US-m;    death,   US; 
poematlfy^;  pid^contwitoM,  Itl;  p*- 


^pefBinB;  tiitnitiOlM 
DC£the(MOOiid),iB 
Dienna,  Chariea :  on 


.Mi. 

nuMrHmrioctt; 

NofceatlUi 

\  ator7,*SSf *Se  Latrtku,) 


_   . . :  in  ISm  Dial,  i 

aiealeiitte,173. 
Dwiglit,  WOdar.  a  lienio  tTPt,  418. 


K4tT  LsxTSOTOV,  UaK.,  tbe  UnitaiiaD 

Sro'iii.-mj^,  ita  m*antng,  109u 
ScltJi>}ars]i.  6i»tiaiid ;  Equtkhi'i  viott 

t>:»ry  of  the  tlniCed  Hetliflflafida.  ^M» 
4^1^ ,  tm  4olin  cri  Bamenild,  472, 473^ 
Sduifttioti.  throtiKb  faiaiHialiipi,  74,  79; 


pLiijlj(;  ijLiestiO'iiSi, 

atiuLNipbtire  chuindf  1^  {Bee  Cwi 
1 ..' "  r  n  Pu  ntuH  ijmi  T  L'ni/iir^iiftifBi,  etc 


the 


I 


etc^) 


pc^^tic  teaching,  92;  trip,  30$; 
T.  ,'-■'•.    [S&e  fnw/'jofi'j  Po^inj^- 


El  ;  ^'jeea,  Tcibal  Lelr-kKiVL,  IIL 

KHii-,    Euliis^    udniatxsr    of    tlha    HeA 

n        '^ »»» defliatid,  ISifli 
A         'tt  family,  2e(«;f. 
A        on.  Cbarlia  Cwmer,  bmthKr  o£ 
1,..,  till  WAldo  ;  foelbis  toward*  zutsnl 

03  ^  chArUpCter,  .^  ;  death,  tia,  «i ;  inAu- 
enr«t  T^ ;  Xli«  Bial^  IJJ  ;  "  tbe  hjud  oC 

2!^  ;  TlnrifarU  Register,  HOl 
bn^rwjpL,    Editb,    duUi£iiter    of    Ba]^ 


[wwnL  of  Nowbury,  €. 


1  •  rs<ni,    Kdn 
E^lpti    Waldo  V  alliuiaaa,   !&»  3»«  30; 

tttii  r^n,  Edward  W*ldo,  wn  of  Balpb 
Waido:  in  Kew  York,  l&O;  cm  w* 
FarmiDs  eaaay,  137 ;  fatb^r'a  LiA  dayi, 
2«r7-27u ;  remin^oeiioea,  377* 

BtLenoiit  EUea,  daogiiter  of  BjUph 
Waldo  :  reKidenco,  63  ;  tiiv  to  Emope, 
""^     car*  Qt   her  fsUi«r,  227;  fldrw- 


■nfmiiwifia  2G&. 
SoMaraoa.  Mia^  BHea  Looiaa 
^MwUe  of  Balpli  Waldo,  42.. 


wif(«  of  Ealpk  Waldo :  marm 

hfr  nffpfcipw,  12-14  i  quDtedf  jfiJ7, 
Ktn(-riii-)Dj_Robert  Bulkeler,  bitiibAr  qf 

Haliih  Waldo,  liS. 
Bmkhjon,  RAJLtn  WaLiy>.  Hia  Uya: 
moulding  iiiJlueiM:oa,  1 ;  Nov  £k|£taad 
heredity^  ^ ;  aDcesla-y«  3-4 ;  pamMa, 
B-i:>;  Auat  Mar7,  iM^ ;  brotbe«^14- 
U  :  the  iie:rt,  19  ;  noted  ac3H:ilan,  ahS ; 
birtbplftce,  2».  JO;  boybood,  Jl-S; 
party  elTorta,  S2\  Mnooagaa,  3l£  ^ 
tber^i  death.  ^ ;  ^Fiab  aspeanDQ^ 
Zi;  CdUeg^d  dart,  «,  38  j  Mtter.  17; 
tcAcblEie,  3S,  Ji;  Btudyioc  tbaebicy, 
a;ad  preachiACt  »-tl ;  ortmatimi,  m»- 
iia«e,  43;  b«ti«Tal#tit  effoita,  vtfira 
death,  13  ^  witbdnwal  from  till  ciinA, 
4»-4fi;   tTVt  trip    tn    Eiutp%  «■«; 


preachlDs  ja  A.merii?a,  SQ,  ^  ;  i 
pr^red  ronveraatioQa^  52^  Sii  naoenee 
in  tLe  Old  M&oH,  ^ :  lectartemM  eeiay* 
In  Tha  Nortb  AiDerlcoii.  AIL  3|[pO«Slilk 
^  Si  ;  portnxiiiS  Mmaell,  St ;  «on- 
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puCvm  wffcb  W\Um, m-mx  X^Hnrm  to 
C]jir^e,  59-fil,  yS-lijii ,  laterMt  1^  Sar- 
tor K^BartuA,  83  i  fi»t  tetter  to  CiLTly^. 
(^;  Mc<ind  muTiWB  uad  CDDoord 
boniD,  6,1;  ^i:oad  ueotsDaiAU  64,  65; 
BoBtmi  lectUTM,  1(6;  Concord  Fi|^]it« 
f7 ;  Eaflt  LfCxingiton  qhurch,  Wdj-^  tf7 ; 
dfiBtli  of  brothent  €S,  eu ;  Nfttim  pub. 
liBhed,  69  ;  pu-iUJel  with  Wordsworth, 
70,  71;  free  uttermnce,  71 :  Betiuty, 
pomnl*  7i;  I^ipfuaec^r  73,  i4 :  Dittd- 
pliue,  74,  75;  ld«alJ£m,  7-^:  DJusioiiB, 
\  76 ;  Bpirit  and  liUtter,  76,  77 ;  Kur*- 
'■  -  -  ^-  ^,  77  ;  the  Blbla  spirit,  78 ; 
78,  79;  BowfinV  crititi^m, 
TSu  BO ;  ErolatlOfi,  Si ;  Phi  IW^tfi  IvAppa 
Dntlm,  B2,  S3  ;  fable  of  Ihr  f  r  ^rm, 
13*  mu  thinking,  S4  ^  B^jhV  16; 

mHOOBciouie  cenHimtlortt  ^■'  ot- 

•r^B  dutiea,  S4? ;  9pe<^iitliitiij  ->' ;  .  ^K>* 
iKntifln  of  inteUH-tui^  iDdepeadi^iiM, 
SS  ;  address  at  thn  Tlieokigical  School, 
at),  ^i  [  effect  C7D  UiLitariwu^  90;  a«Eili. 
tDvnt  of  duty.  Hi :  lutuitiop,  92 ;  Km^ 
aoQ.  93;  ttaA  Triditioiia]  Jesua,  ^S; 
gabWb  ai»l  Ptftachin^,  94  ;  corre- 
apoadenco  with  Ware,  Sv^T ;  ensuing 
eontrOTBf  »y,  S" ;  Ten  Lectures.  y8 ; 
iNirtniouth  Addrflss,  ICH-H^;  Wat^p- 
TlUa  Addreau,  IM-IUCI;  relomiB,  108- 
111 1  new  Tlvwa,  111 ;  Paat  and  Ftiture, 
lU;  on  Ey^mtt,  113  ;  aaaembli'  at  Dr. 
Wunn^a,  D4;  BosioD  doctrinairet^ 
H^i  nnwisfl  follQwera,  111^-119;  Cco- 
semtlTn,  U^.  12U ;  two  TranacendeDp- 
tel  products,  121-127  -,  first  Toluine  of 
EanjM,  137;  Hiatory,  127,  1^;  BeM- 
reliauciBf  13&,  129;  iCooiptDaBtion,  I'iBS 
othei-  frsMva,  12^,  I3t»;  Friend  aliip,  lUb 
Ml;  Herofstn,  131;  Oi^er-aoul,  lai-lffl; 
luKue  and  Incomei,  134;  son*s  dea)sh« 
USt  136;  Ameriran  and  Orif^ntnl  g[uali* 
tifli,137;  English  TLrtues.  1^7;  Kman- 
dpsUon  sddreaaes  in  1344,  133,  139; 
BOOOQd  serle*  of  Esaays,  139-H4 ;  Re- 
formers, ^  1 44-147  ;  C  arly le  'a  buai  neoa, 
PoemApobllshed^^?  ;  asecoad  trip  to 
Europe,  14^151 ;  Beprea^ntativo  Men, 
151- Ibl  L  iKTturea  at^.162  1,  AboHtiOD- 
iam,  ie2,  IFU;  WoMAnV  Higt^ta^  1+4; 
A  New  Engljuid  Ecmuzi*  164,  IS?, ;  Kng- 
liah  Tmita,  IBS-HO;  a  new  vaf^axme, 
170;  cLubi,  ITl,  172 ;  more  peltry,  173; 
Bume  Festival,  173 ;  letter  about  vari- 
oua  literary  niatters,  174-176;  Park«r*i 
death,  Uaeoln's  ProclamstloD.  176; 
Oondoct  of  Lile,  176- 1&4;  Bost«l 
Hyrnn,  1&&;  *''  Bo  ni^h  ia  E^randaur  to 
our  duat,"  116 :  Atlantic  oontributiana, 
1S6 ;  XJncoIn  obaequies,  lt7 ;  Ftee  Re- 
l^on,  137,  leS;  second  Fbi  Beta 
Kappa  oration,  lS&J3^r ;  poem  read  to 
hia  aon,  IW,  191;  Hary&rd  Lectures, 
IM:  Bociety  and  Solitude,  1^2-196; 
asrioultarB  and  acicnco,  W  t,  predlo- 
tiona,  198 ;  Books,  199 ;  Convprsatton, 
ISU;  elemeots  of  Courage,  2^;  Buo- 
eeaa,  30D«  301:  on  old  men,  24(1,  202; 
CidUonila  1^  303-306;  eatiue,  307: 
BBDldiiff,  308;  oonflacmtlon,  f^oa  of 
memory,  Ttovde  bnnqnftt,  ttiird  trto 
■isroad,  20':*;  friendly^ilta,  ^110-21?; 
editing  Pamaaans,  216-'2l:'S ;  fnilinE  pow- 
en,  213;  Hope  everywhere,  2lS;  iie> 
"  ^i,  ZiO;  Eloquence,  Pe^aitin'^m, 
Comedy,  Plogiarisin,  Tli.  B; 
repeated,  1^2  ;  SourWs  uf  [n- 
223 ;  Future  Life,  2aj,  tH  ; 


dLsBolTinff  creed,  3^ ,  ! 

T2.%  226 :  decbue  of  fa*  i 

lecture^  '^  ;  papere,  I 

327 ;  posthnmoua  wt  I 

the  pedaftogue,  339:1  i 

Riuia,  2my  m ;  tnde  i 
&arch,  3'.;l,  333 ;  aLaveL 

33(7 ;  Womaii  Questioi  ! 

23S;  notbiBK  out  a  p  | 

worda,  241 ;   aeif-reri  | 
a  ereat  po^t?  24;£-24 
245  \   IXkUq  faroritet 

panson  with  contemt  1 

■en  of  the  imiTerH,  I 
of  irmboUim,  213 


lUll 


laeinatlve  coloring,  i 
rr  :tIM1c  poetry.  352 ;  i  i 
,  bad  Thynnna,  3M  i 
:  fozie  taultleaa  p  i 
i.  I  [id  readera,  257;  i 
LK-ntayllabio  verae,  ■  | 
['('iiiti^irlsoii  with  ^  ] 
Oftjf'ri^  261 ;  disaolvin] 
iiicanipieteneaa,  262,  1 
2H3,  Jlai ;  laat  Tialta  i  i 
th(>  rffd  rose,  3b7;  fo  | 
literary  wora  of  last  }  i 
uuauawered,  2Ui  ;  ha-  I 
eubjects  tha.t  intore«i  > 
later  hours ,  deotbj  3Q  , 
2^0-275 ;  portrayal^  ' 
phere,  27 i)^  tKioka,  *j  I 
277^:  phy8i>.4ue,  277, 1?T*  . 
h;iir  and  eyes,  llUAtMi  ; 
27 »;  dally  tablta.  379 
i^rmitiea,  2£U|  381 ;  v  i 
laughter, '231 ;  wanto] 
Ity,  2S2 ;  spade  anecdi  I 
tiDTanc«  ,  of  exact  acii  i 
tion  bid  natund  &iga  s 
tidlousneui,  3S3 ;  ii  i 
amaU-mlDded  worship  i 
in^lum'a  Biography,  '. 
fnmlllarlty  not  imited 
feUow-towTuuueo,  erm  ; 
inherited  tradl^ona,  i 
dera,  286.  iM7;  conn 
3^7  :  sacrificefl  for  trtit  i 
ol  aonoona,  387^  39$  ;  ! 
laii^e,  ehamif  1^; 
financially  tftraltenei! , 
room  limitations,  289 
apeare  paiaJJel,  389,  29<  i 
cmatiun,  291  !  conatrw  ( 
Engliah  eiiWTlencea,  2  i 
dilog,  393  ;  a  stove  reU  i 
ance,  an  honr^s  weijjh  \ 
sound,  sweet  sorioiut 
drope,  effect  on  Oo^i 
3^3;  l«$ambigatB6C0ml 
ntudy  of  Goethe.  294  ;  I 
no  pedantry,  3^  ;  lUt 
f erred  to,  2^  ;  special 
296 ;  penetrtttfon ,  borro  ( 
od  of  wrltbig^  and  Its  rf 
others,  297  ;  aAyloge  tti 
property,  297;  paaaa| 
JftiS,  2L(9;  the  tTtbutarj 
accuracy  m  to  facts,  3ti 
traceAble  Iti  hiiia,  S^xt, 
thinker,  301;  Plitonici 
pre<^djtence,  M2;  mil 
telytnz  oo  ioatinct,  Si 
tntuition,  3*5 ;  mystici 
1"*il!  side,  3^7 ;  transci! 
'-;  peraonal  identity 
H ;  a  diatortinir  mirrc 
,  Sl^mi  at 
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112,  nS;  fttTOclto  wordB,  US;  Toyal 
imiigMT,  III ;  oommento  on  America, 
S14,  Slo;  oommon  inroperty  of  nuui- 
kind,  m ;  xmbUo  tpGrit,  soUUry  work- 
■hop,  nuwnrxdom  from  viaitort,  315; 
whita  ■hiald  iiiTuliierable,  Sl€;  reli- 
gioofl  ftttitude,  31ft-^U :  apiritual  influx, 
creed,  SIB:  clerical  reletione, ai9:  Dr. 
Hague*!  critioiam,  S19,  SW :  ameuorat- 
w  rdiffiooa  influence.  »i ;  freedcm, 
230 ;  enduring  Terae  and  thought,  323, 
334 ;  companion  with  Jeaua,  884;  abk- 
cere  manhood,  325 ;  tranqiMurenoy,  325. 
Bii>Bso>*8  Books  :  — 
Oondttct  of  Life,  176, 183. 
Bngliah  Traits:  the  flrst  European 
trip,  47;  published,  165;  analTiils, 
16»70;  penetration,  396;  Teutonic 
Are,  898. 
Ess»a:  Dickens's  aUuitai,  119;  col- 


Legturea  and'Blographiaa  Bketchea, 
and  Social  Aima,  162, 218, 828, 


Letters  i 


^'^'J'^^  anA  Ot>M>r  Piaoes,  123, 148,173, 

186,128,240,  24ft,  267. 
Memoir  of  Margaret  Fuller,  16L 
Miscellanies,  iffnote,  233. 
ITature,  Addresses,  and  Lectures,  137 

Kfiture  :  r<i«uabls»»  of  axtracU  from 
Marj  Mc>ody  Emerson,  13;  whare 
written.  &3i  tbe  Many  In  One,  %; 
fint  publubed,  m,  3W ;  uaJ ^iti*,  »- 
mi  QWiin,Sl;  BaaDty»152k 

PiiTEiuni«:   ooUstftfld,  216;   Frefaee, 

FovtcB,  'i%,  ^a^T  ^245,  2GL 
RitpreKotatiTD  MpUt  m-161. 
8efoct^?.J  Foi  luri.  2.T9,  36a, 

In  general:  eaBays,  66, 67, 70. 230. 
Income  from  lectures,  134, 147;  leo- 
in   A^OmmU  150,  161;    long 
;  lecture-room,  289 ;  plays 


nd  Ifiotures,  m ;  double  _      .       . 

oharm,  893.    (See  Smerttm*s  JAS«% 

I/uccwstt  etoO 
American  OiTilisation,  236. 
American  Scholar,  The,  82-86, 103, 144. 
Antdo-Saxon  Race,  Tli^62. 
AnS-SLavery  Addrssa,  New  York,  162, 


Leoton,    Bosfeoo,   162, 


163. 
Anti-SlaTery 

163. 

Aristocracy,  229. 
Art,  127,  IM,  IBS. 

Books,  IM,  284. 

Brown,  John,  233, 236L 

Bui^e,  Edmund,  56. 

Bums,  Robert,  17M37. 

Osrlyle,  niomas,  227, 283. 

Chsnning*s  Poem,  prefSoe,  208,  812. 

Character,  140r»B.  229. 

Ohardon  Street  and  BiUe  Conrention, 

121,238. 
Olrclea,  127, 134. 
OiTHisation,  193-U& 
Clubs,  199. 
CcDiedy,98. 
Comic,  Tbe,  32L 
Oonunbdity,  72. 


Concord  Fight,the*snniTerssnr  speoolL 

225, 226.  *         ■ 

Concord,  Second  Centennial  Diseomn. 

ConWrstiTe,  The,  119-12L 
Considerations  by  the  Way.  182. 

r  School  Address,  80-07,  lOL 

3  of  the  Soul,  98. 
_jC  life,  196. 

y  98. 

Editcffial  Address^  Mass.   QosiCedy 


Review,  lg.W.iJ 
Education,  288, 229. 
Eloausooe,  196,  196; 

ETracdpatJoD  In  th^  BritUli  West  In- 

dJQit,  1^^  2^ 
Emani  ip&tion  ProcUnuillon,  176, 286b 
KiDersDu,  Mu-y  M^jody,  S3&,  S33. 

EDE^Iiah  Literature,^ 
ETpeziencd,  1^,  llo. 

Fftte,  I7e-17B, 

Fortune  df  tbi)  BopUbHc,  ^,  Stt,  ^7* 

Kui,  O«0Tg«it  3S. 

Fitmce^,  IJl. 

Friee   KaLlelatu  AsiociBlioA,  187,  228, 

237. 
FrliiodAlup,  127,  IW. 
Fronde,  /nunes  Antbooyi  *^f^4imMr 

■p«ecb,3fiei. 
Fti^ttfe  BktTC  Law,  7»L 

GiftA,  141,  242. 

Goethe :  or.  tta^  Writer,  160,  UL 
OreatiieBB,  {£2*^  263, 
Haj'VKrd  CommeiuDrBtioii,  3i37. 
HeroiBni,  12T,  131. 

Hiitoffoml  iKflfOUi^^,  &£  CoDCOrd,  288. 
filet  oiici   Hates  of   Life  and  Lsttats 
In  Kt^w  finglabd,  112,  US,  126,  228, 

Hlfltory.  127, 12a. 

HoftT.  BamueL  l«4, 2^  3». 

Houae,  9fl. 

Howard  UniTnnrity,  qpeeoh,  20^ 
BuEELEui  Culture,  oti, 

Uhlli0M.lH2,lM. 

Immortiiiityt  ^j&,  223-231^274 
Inapinitlou,  ^, 
Jntalltet,  127,  \U. 
KmiAi  Afisira,  2£k 
KoeEUth,  tSl, 

IdncDls^  J^bniuuii,  fnnernA 


l^-i 


literarT  Ethics,  lOl-lOt 
LoTe,    n    137, 


Lord's  &up|*r,^ 


1^2^ 

L.T.,   ^.  ^,,  13(L     (See  £aiei 

Poemj.) 
Luther,  ^ 
HmzmeTfl,  IIQ,  I91« 
Mad  Of  Letters,  The,  2SS.  2M; 
Man  tba  R*lornier,  1w,  109. 
Huthod  of  Koture.  Tbfi.  IW-IM. 
~"  ^     ■       »lo,a«,57. 


135a,  iw. 


'"t£iSr?rf"^ 
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TSiUan  iUm  9tmYh  142,  Uti.  307. 

KmnlsiUkt  uid  Ktf dUt,  144. 

Old  Aee,  m.  Wi. 

OTerSouL  iTia,  127,  I3i-13i,  tffl^  2UL 

P«ker,  Theodora.  LTfi»  5KW, 

Perpetual  Forces.  1^4)1, 

PeraiEm  Pootry,  11^ 

Phi  B«ca  Kappa  omtiOfiT  16S, 

Philosophy  of  Hiatory,  |i6. 

Plato,  15#,  IM  ;  New  EeAdias^  155. 

Plutarch,  IfJ:^.  ill,  J311. 

plutATCih^H  MonlB,  mtroductioii,  ^p 

PMtt7i  IS^- 

Foetry  luni  fmaeiiutiOQ.  ^1 ;  huMM- 
iloui:  BATdn  And  Troiivuuraj  Craft- 
tiou^  Furt]i,  LiiiA^taa.tlon,  DfF^lorJy, 
ItoroU,  R]j.>nraat  Fbt^try,  Tnuiflcena- 
usy,  VenipC;ityi  ^19  :  quot^^,  'Z5L 
u  143, 144. 

^n.^,^..^^  Thfl.  227,230, 

ProfQHlODs    of   DlTinltr,    Lavt,  vad 

Medicine,  3S: 
PiTQEreaB  of  Gultui^  Tlifl,  188,  222* 

Pltoteflt,  Th^  9dL 

Ftorldflbce  Sermdm,  100, 

FmdfiiUM,  127.  13L 

Qaab^tlBia  ud  OtlghiaUty,  231,  ^ttZ. 

BalillDaof  Mao  to  the  o1ob€,  \^ 

RuonroflMi  32V,  22L 

Eieht  Hirad  of  F«1lairahip,  The,  rt 

Cejucord,  43. 
Ripley,  Dr.  Ezr^  22S,  23^3. 
Beholar^J'he,  '^^,  '^i,  231. 
Bchool,  Th&,  d^ 
Soott-raewoh,  2.13,  337. 
BBli-nelUDce,  1^7,  |^,  ?IS. 
Bhfktetfpeue  :  or,  tli«  Poat,  136-im 

Soidler'f  Moaument,  «t  Concord,  233. 
gojm^ty  of  Bthlc*,  Ths,  227,  m 

a^fStlul  LaW  12T«  11^. 

BniDiieT  A4iault,  235. 

Sup«rl«dvo,  227,  22y. 

gvwlsDborE;  or,  thA  My  ■tie,  isa,  156L 

fborsiiu,  Hejury  D.,  17e»  228,  23^ 

ThnfiB,  Tlie,  IWJ-UL 

Tragedy,  flU 

TranftC^endetitBlUit.  Th*,  lU-IlS,  m. 

UniTenallty  ot  tLe  Moi-kl  SaDtunomL 

^alTfiraity  of  Virginia,  additati^  268, 
War,  FJ,  m, 
Witef ,  S.-^. 
Wealth,  ITS. 
Wlui6l*Bowtyf  «,Tt 
WoBUii,237, 
Woaua'i  BlRh^  IM, 
Work!  and  Dmys,  137, 198,  24%  SU,  311 
Worth (Ph  ISL 

YouflE  AujftrioMit  Tbfl,  m,  13a. 
KuABLio^'i  Fouui :  — 
In  geuHnil ;  JnujplrBtloo  from  naton, 
IT, 73 ;  voeUc iftnk in  ooUecVt  U, »; 

annual  t^atus^  in  Amerrie*,  h  ;  flnt 
Tomme^  147;  flvt?  Immort&l  poets, 
Ifl*:  Idcaa  rep^Ated,  IeH  l  true  pod- 
BdU,  J40  pi  Jog.  /  in  cnnnvTui  iffHitu. 
fl2;   lltuiiafl.  242:    airithmMJe,    [^ 


a0«T«  250 :  thj  pmia,  251  ^  iwaQim,  3S3 ! 
lUfltriG*!  dlffleuUJHj  2;!^  ISS;  bkm^ 
l«b«*,  2M  ;  CKrial««t  rhnasfl,  2&4 ;  daU^ 
cato  dtHcrlptloiiA,  f&fl;  hUiob,  298; 
fMcinafelota,  257 ;  nDflniabwL  2SB,  ;sL 
2^;  ntino«ph«iv,  2%^  aublacrtlTHy, 
2fi9;  irmpathfltic  UltnSoa,  2fl0;  x^ 
tAmhtascei,  26U,  Kl ;  rbjUknu,  3^ , 
(jwn  order,  2«3 ;  alwmy*  a  pmI,  JR. 

etc.) 
^dlroQdiu»,  Thfl,  ISG,  2i^  ^oe. 
Blinht,  ^11. 
EodtOQ,  £^,  315, 
Hoatou  Hymn,  lfi3, 171,  ia«L 
Bralitnaj  171,  IS7,  3(te,  ;^j7. 
€«t4»tid  Love,  i:iO.    EThre«  Lova«.) 
CUuihl>Ay  Poem,  ^^  Oh. 
Concord  tlynm,  iTl,  3ML 
DiUTnoiilo  Love,  iJtl,    iTiirse  Loval> 
Daye,  171*  1S7«  lu§»m^  u*;«]dh#<it  £41. 
Itofttiny,  256* 
Sac1iBndAllj6a,71,3S& 
£a]th-BoDff.3&2; 
Etepi««ta,  Iw; 
Fflto,  122,  299* 
Flqte,  ThftJMIU* 

aogd-bre,  Frotid  World*  flg,  WL 
Huaatruya,  '^"L 
Harp,  Tki»,  247,  248^  3^1  3S5.    (Bm  ^0- 

Hour.  BamujeLlM,  165. 

Humble  BeaTSA,  .W,  UQ,  2Wi,  2^3*  2SS,  3B1* 

Initial  Lave,  mi.  29^    (Tbx»  Lorea.; 

lu  MeiDOriain,  lA,  GS* 

Lathi  TraauUtloiiA,  M. 

Hny  DaT.  1B6,  i^7 1  Chang eSt  3*0. 

l**frlin,ik  iMorlin**  Bong*) 

Nature  and  Ule,  !»«, 

Oocailonal  bad  MiKftllaiiBoufl  Plwwri, 

Ode  (nwribed  to  W.  H*  Chamdns,  16S. 

Foot,  Ttie,  ^4.^24^,  i57, 

Prcf  aco  to  Nature^  m. 

Ptobliim,  Tl»«,  121, 1^,  195, 2ia,  la,  25\ 

Quatn . 

Rhodora, : 
Rdoony  Gm,  ^ 

Sea^Loro,  1^7.  aS2. 

Snow-storm,  255,  'JBS* 

B&lntiOD,  247. 

ftoaa  for  Knights  of  Rquaro  Table,  32. 

SphEii,  The,  Stt,  I'i-A  IBS,  25S,  31)7* 

Terminuij,  171,  1S&,  291  ^   nad  to  lUa 
»mi,  !**(■,  IHI. 

Teet,  The,  1^5, 1%  3*7* 

Xlincnody,  IM,  2671 

titiuouau,  Th«,  \1i,  mt, 

TranaUdoM*  ISO*  m 

Uriel,  352, 3^  J07. 

Tolimtar£ea.l8(L 

WaldeiQuidwll^  17L 

Walk,  Ttifl,  ILL 

Wo«^buiC«B,  Xk  lat  35A«  2fiL 

World-Soal,  The,  255* 
Srajersoniflna,  277, 
&n«7iion,  ThoiDuu,  of  Iptwtali,  3,  & 
Etoerwu,  WnWo,  child  of  Ralph  Waldj(K 

death.  IJV  136. 
B^nH>a,  Wllluru,  grandfather  ol  Ralpb 

WfJdo  :  minister  ol  Cotnoord,  7,  8,  11  i 

buUdlng  the  UauH,  53  {      *-J  ^     ' 

55. 


ttraina,  173,  ISfl. 
idora.  The,  W,  T^M^ 
nany  Girl,  The,  111. 
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Eanertoii,    Wjmifln»    imthet   of 

Wkldo :  B^^Mlter,  In  HArvmrd  and  Bo*- 
ton,  fl-lOl  *dltotihi|H  ^U,  25;  the  ptr- 

■SflnSn;  Williui^  bi^iUiw  of  RiOph 
Wiildo;  S9.  Jfl.  3&,  iL 

BaitlAud :  Emflnoo^fl  flivt  Tiatt.  47-^ ; 
Lak«  WlDdonDtfn.  &3 ;  phUoMwhen, 
M;  tbafirlDeftof  the  people,  UT.  U8 ; 
a  wcdod  Tiiit«  149  fi/  w. ,-  potohfflHea, 
IM ;  tbd  lACturM,  lA] ;  BtoaahoDge,  Itt  { 
the  uijftoenkcr,  UW;  nutton  wroog« 
SOD :  AiicIi>!3axon  rw,  tradejUM  liber- 
tr«  3SlTluitl&r  Uf B,  ^ :  boffUAce,  372 ; 
ItctnrlQff, »  koy^  Z(i ;  unouldei^ilzv, 
S&    (See  jimmca,  Europe,  tttcT 

KiitliuuiiaD :   need  of,  liO;  muattm, 

BptounUt  «gT««iDeQt  with^  212. 

SoUcopAcj  :  In  Boston,  2:2. 17, 40:  ehnrdi 
&i  NewUtD.  'jI  ;  at  Huiover,  101 ;  qnote- 
tim  from  litur^gy.  1^:^;^  burial  attrrice, 
37^   (Boe  CairimjuTi,  CAufch,  Seligion, 

Bit^bliahment,  ^rty  of  the,  ^^(Bee 

Btemal,  relattona  to  the,  220.  (See  God, 
Jesus,  Rdiffion,  etc) 

Borope :  Bmenon'a  lint  Tlalt,  47-50;  re> 
torn,  55;  the  Moaea,  87;  debt  to  the 
laat,  82 ;  famona  gentleiiieii.  141 :  aeo- 
ODd  Tiait,  140-151 ;  weary  of  Naooleon, 
160;  return,  162;  oonfliet poadble,  168 ; 
thiid  Tialt,  208;  caat-oat  paaaioQ  for, 
238.  (Bee  Ameriea,  SngUmd,  France, 
etc) 

Brerett,  Bdward :  on  Tador,  22 :  liter* 
arr  raiok, 26:  preachins, 40 ;  ImOuenoe, 
Uf ;  ooMotley's Dotoh BepnUio, 686, 


^erett,  WilUam,  on  Motier^ak 
the  London  Timea,  404, 62l 
^lotion,  tani^  in  **  Nature,** 


to 


Srolntion,  tani^  in  **  Nature,*^ 
Eyeball,  traoqparent,  807. 


80, 8L 


nvm,  HO:  boild- 
(Bee  Gid^ReH- 

SIS. 


FlRH , 

ins  catbedrala,  186. 

FmeTa  oharaoteriatio  . 
Fire,  illiutiatlon,  286. 

fr€tnce%  etc) 
Flah,  HamUton,  pndaea  Motley,  441 

qnerta  hia  rerignatipn,  447 ;  obj 

,  of,  406. 


"  FiTe  Pofnta,**  of  the  Arminiana.  4n. 
Forbea,  John  M.,  connected  with  the 
_Smer8gn  family.  208;  hia  letter,  20S. 


,  John  M.,  connected 
wiwraon  famUy.  208 ;  t '  *  ' 
Foater,  John,  minuter  of 


Foarth-of^al7orationa,290.  (Bee 
iecetc) 

Fox,  (MorEOt  eaH»'  on,  56. 

France:  fineiMn'aflrafeTialt,«7:phfloa- 
ophera,  58:  Rerolntton,  61 ;  tired  of 
Kapoleon,l60;  realiam, an, 292 :  wrath, 
286.  (Bee  Cariyle,  Engkmd,  Bwrope, 
etc) 

Franoia,  OoDTera,  at  a  party.  114. 

Franldin,  Benjimin :  birtnplaoe,  28; 
alluaion,  141:  oharaoteriatloa,  145 ;  Poor 
Blohard,  178;  gnoted,  182;  ma  ' 
201;  fondnoM  for  Plntarofa,  286 

Fnaer'a'lLgailne:  "The  Mnd*«  60; 

Barter  Reaartna,  62.    (%^  Cmhhe^ 
Fraonhof er,  Joaeph,  optidan,  178, 290. 


Froeman,  JuDea,  mtalatev  of   £]»£% 

ClintteU  9»  ♦(>. 
Free  Trad!**  A.tb«iunua  bauqoet,  171, 
Kritfudftbif ,  Ch  €<  Emaridii*!  «aKj,  EL 

Rir^ley*  \M,    lui   im£rubli4bed   nuav- 
mupu  ^,  £^^ 
Pnyuaci  J.  A.,  on  MotSey^a  Dnusii  Bi^ 

Fnim.  kL*  Buicb  cdtki  id.  Motley,  4M, 

478. 
Fuller,    BlAti^aret  r    borrowvHd    Bersfeoa, 

irjo;  at  A  uoJty 1 114  :  Thi^  Dul,  UZ,  Ui ; 

Memoir.  Ifi^  isuime  jLiosMer*  M; 

mo&&lc  B;tqerap1]gr,  KT. 
FurucAA,  WjIQam  ftaary :  on  tlta  JTmir 

Kou  l&fiulyp  II  i  Etnanoa^afiaenl,  278L 

771,27^1. 
Future ,  party  of  tli«,  21  J. 

GjLITOs,  Faa^cii*  conipCHit^  pofi&f»l&i^ 

Gardioer,  John  SylT«^«!r  JoUmi  aU^ 
■ioQ,!^;  Leadership  til  BoetOLS:  Aa- 
tbolo^r  SocieiT.  2&.  {In  £^ 

Gardnc^ri  Juliu   Lave^lL  Tuoc 
EniETSou'ft  boylioDilT  50-32* 

GarduFT,  S.  P,,  gmrdoii,  23l 

G^nealuf^y.  nurriTal  of  tbe  flttait,  ^ 
iBee  Ififiiity.} 

ChrntleiuauV  MnifEuiae,  23^ 

(lentkumii,  the,  HO. 

G'«<.ierr4ph>',  dlufir^tioi],  30^ 

GHniiuji :  study  of*  77,  lV^  2N  :  pAdkM^ 

.^  \  vrrlU'ta  uuneoij,  W^  plulQ•opiHi1^ 
■  £J^  :  [TroIeji^Dra,  ZLfL 
G«niiAiir,    m,  Ti^t.   17t      (B«  J^wwib 

Gilts,  U\y  m. 

GilMaii,  Q«DTK« :  on  gotnaop^pr— <^ 

nip,  .V» ;  Km«rwD'f  phr^qu#,f7&. 
QLlniAJL.  Arthur,  em  UteCoeeOvd  IwvaifL 
<)iordAiiD  Euid  RubAns  roEDpandi  ISL 

Gobelin  tapeiitiT,  Snt  pattenxi  of,  £M> 
God  :  the  uitiyeiruL  spirit,  X',  03,  T1 :  £ae» 
to  face,  71 ;  teach  Uit;  the  hiu&aa  taiadt 
1^.  ^Vita.  ttom^T\,  \n  oc,  106401;  Up 
tUoueht.  112 .  txfUeJ^.  m  x  mtOL  bf  ■ 
1^  ^  dirlDe  offer,  134 1  wiiUi^  br  a^ 
140  {  pn*eiii»,  IM;  trtboU  tol 


Ftnt  Gauafti  106 ;  perpleiEilT  d 

K17;  enr-hleflw] Ob^ fisJ  CBh t^Ma^ 

Go*^J»:  called  Mr.,  3# ;  d»d,  4fl; 
Clark^'fl  esaar,  60;  gwerii^ntidD*, 
114:  mflueuce,  llA:  op  SoiooMk  lH* 
rauk  OA  a  poet,  !».  2hI7  {  iQifvnf  134i 
rare  unioa*  'ijl ;  hii  hooka  nad.  •il 
tuDea  quoted.  129^ ;  coimpuitd  iritoBi»- 
xac,  36*f,  I  Sec  Gmnan.,  etc,) 
Goetho,  Madanii,  wlahea  toA««  MoUbT^ 

fij-Ft  book,  3*0. 
Goliieniith.  Ohreff  Ida  Vica^  of  Wtfe^ 

fleld,  7.  12. 
GuxDnruA  mul  Armiiuua,  iT4|  17$» 
Gootl.  the  r<ti]dyof,  23a. 
Gootlwin,  11,  Bm  Concord  tniniilvri  Ww 
Gould,  iiKitet  of  Latin  BchooL  Ml 
OmtUi.  ThotiLM  R..  tcTjJptor,  51.      _   ^ 
{>ui]rLliiu  John  Gajlla^l  Kaith  «id  fiob- 

GmlJiaiLic,  JuiitML  Kuaplaiiit  t&ioA  Ix- 
¥ifl«.  51il. 
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QiMid]iMt]iar*t  Revtow.  St. 
Onnt,  G«neraL  admired  by  Mottoy,  440 ; 
appointa  Motiey  mtniatar  to  England, 


reoalla  him,  447 ;  relattona  with 

iner,  448,   449,  46Mfi5;  leportod 

aayinn  of ,  4I&-46B. 
Orur,  Thomaa,  Stegj  often  qaoted,  24S, 


'» 


Greek 


teaohlng,98;ana 
-'a  lore  lor,  J4: 


jr,  •«  i  in  fuv 

▼ard,  17;  poet^  V»;    moralist,  2a; 
Bryant'a   tranalatlon,  S82 ;       "* 
pheia,  sot.    (Bee  Momer^  etc] 
Greenoogh,  Horatio, 

Grimm,  Hermann,  174. 
Groen  ~      — 


^^-   eacapea  from  impriaon- 
_        stratagem,  478, 476L 
lUa  and  Ghibelliaaa,  mnstration,  S7. 

do,  <tQOted,  J8L 

Gnisoi,  aaperintenda  French  tranalatioii 
of  Mot]«7*a  Dutch  Bepablio,  JM, 386; 
_qooted,«7,  43S. 

Bir  Wimraa^^aocoant  of  Motley'a 

BAFt^T  tiiDK  Tnentl<»bed,  39&.    (B«e  Per- 
tin  J 

Mau^ri  Albert'  ron,  ntra  uainitf  ^1+ 
Bunilton,  Lady  Archihaid,  Hdtocq  WaI- 

iKsIfi  cm,  ^iT. 
HkrcDurt.^  Lady,  daughter  of  J.  L.  lfci>t- 

ley,  ^iSKi :    lett^m  to  Dr.  Holmes,  39it 

404  ;  ftocDunt  of  ber  fsther'^B  Lutyean, 

4i&-i91 :  defurtptaon  of  hLi  way  f>f  Itt- 

mgand  wprkintf,  i'J^,  MjO, 
fiiart&rd,  Man.,  WUiUiiu  £m«i-B(Ri^fl  afit- 

flemmt,& 
Bimrd  CnlrieiniitT  r  the  Bulkeley  gift, 

&l  William  fimunoa^HrraduatJOD,  S; 

Msl  of  sradaatAa,  9 ;  Exuemcni' ■  bro- 

HOliu^,  19;  Kfiilu^*!Pr«ddfnciCT,Si, 
31;  Gutlmer,  JO-SI;  ^uinoo'i  odo- 


Bodlbsi 


otiwm  atui 


i ;  th^BbrJatoD  priuA,  Hi 

.jdenta,  A\  endiutet  at 

AMover.  VI ;  Dfrtnltj  BcliooL  a^,  40; 
ih  Stw  BnRUnd  c«otre,  40;  Bowkh^i 
pnfMionlijp,  19 ;  Phi  hift*  Kappn  on^ 
fton,   83^    102,    144,     iaf«;     Dirliatr 

l4<r»d.  190  i  ]e<>tiireB,  LK  ^  lihrmry,  liW  ; 
Ijwt    DLTinlty  addrPH,  'in  ;  Commem^ 

BtM,  3tfl.    <Bw  CBmhridof.} 
Baakiiuit  L>avld  Gr«en,  At  Emerson'i  fu* 
^OfiniJ,  ^775. 
ItMfclM^  Rath.  (Eidet«m*a  mMhcvrl,  %, 

10, 11. 
HatiRhtTi  a  chuacterUtii^  «xpr«HioEi, 

fianrhm,  Ha4«,,  jittackcHl  hy  Indhia*, 
19ft. 

Hawtbdfna,  K&thanl^I  r  hia  If  n«aA4,  SI ; 
"dr«iuii-p»opl8diolJi,uii<-,''  S£i  ht  the 
olub.  nil  Tiaw  of  EnglLsh  litp.  Z'tBi 
gravis,  rr*;  biogrrapla>\  2S1 ;  reviewed 
oy  Lonef«^i1ow,  »«.%  ;  occcumt  of  coninr 

"^^^•Srwmkm:  Bntith  Poets,  I(C 

h,  tnaptrntlocii  2:^^ 
jv  iMagosge,  acu4r,  ^.   {B«e  Si- 
Mi.} 


B«df?a,  FrwIerSe  Henry ;  «t  a  party,  HI  | 

guiited,  Z9tk 
Htinry  Vll.,  tombs,  2Sl. 
Herbert,   Qeorse> :    Poem   on  ItaQ,  7B  j 

puaUel,   IJO ;     po«try,    ':i7 ;    a  ttna 

Herd«Tt  JtiliBlin  G-ottfried,  BUmioD,  U. 
Horwllty :    Ementoii'm  helW.    1^  3 ;   in 

Emfrteooi  f unlly.  1,  3, 1!^ ;  WUppie  on, 

JKUj  Dfyd«n,;Mf4. 
Hemuk,  Robert.  pfMtry,  317. 
HIegljitoav  TlioinAB  Weotworth.     (See 

EtaeTMon't  Bookg,  —  Nature.) 
HUaII,  TIh  Flute,  m. 
Hniarct,  OeofiEe  Bttllman  :  in  calleEfi.lff; 

hu  literary  place,  38 1  ald«  212. 
Hmdoo  Sciipiima,  IM.     (fice  3ibii,  /n* 

tiia,  etc.} 
Hktory^  haw  It  Jiboold  be  wrlttcQ,  USt 

Differ  r<>rffeU  and  never  for~'     ~  "" 
of  the  r  ■     ■"    ' 


HiatoiT  i-  - 

clteif  for  piiblioAtton  by  Blumy,  IS} ; 


i  United  Hethnl 


aoli- 


nuhllHhad.  394,  433;   pnlwHt   by   tt 
London  Qiiartyprly  Re  Tie  w,  39^,  400v 

HoAr,     Eheii«ifiir      Boekvrood : 
euee  to^   172  ;    an   the    Biima  i 

17S:  kindDML  '^10-213; ;  at    Fjnek 

dsath-bed,  270;  fimorAl  nddivat,  fll- 
373, 

Hmr,  Ramuel :  Et^temiAii,  i!V4  ;  trfbtite, 
lei,  IW. 

HclLuid,  dE«£!riptiaxi  of  Ih^^  Ehitch,  IQB; 
liEiptirtAD0«  of  ka  hiat^^ry,  IfM,  3^. 

Holliy,  Horace,  prayer^  '^^^ 

HoUncAt  John,  a  pupil  ol  Emeraon,  S9. 

Holmtiej  OUfuf  WendeJl :  inemorleA  tut 
Dr.  Etiplfiy,  12;  of  €.  C.  Emeraon, 
1^;  fniDiliaiity  vrjtU  CanibridKe  and 
\tM  collefTfi  J-j;  *rTtrtie&u*  qiiotatEda 
irom.  194  ■  j^^t  tirrotwoujily  attrfbuted 
to^^lO^  fATvwrH  \tovm  to  M[:itl<*y.  49*, 
ti*v\  neniArliAAt:  naeetinf  of  MAuachu- 
iettfl  Hifitorloa  Society,  fiH-621. 

Holy  GhoBt,  '*  a  DOW-bom  burd  of  the," 
M.    f  Bo*  (Christ,  God^  ttiliffton,  ett  > 

Homer :  pwtic  raok,  IM,  347 ;  plaglib' 
ri«n,  l^^-i :  Iliad,  m ;  AUo*ion.  243;  tin 
p*n».  251 ;  timea  (inched,  »W.  (See 
<fff!^Jt:,  etc.) 

HofdCT,  JonAthan,  minUter  ol  ITewtOih 
12. 

Hook«r,  FUehard^  quoted,  504. 

Hoopflr.  Mni.  Kllen,  The  Dial*  133- 

B(>po :  lAt^klng  lii  AinericA,  HO  i  In  evwy 
i^aiAy,  213. 

H'>rAc«  :  alluilon,  17  ;  AnPoetlca^  24a;, 

HoriiNii!«,  Flora  Tumple^fe  tmift,  300. 

Houiatonie  Kiv^'T,  SU. 

HouwL'nlof:,  ElaJ«  vau,  helpa  Grottna  to 
MCApe  f rfjnt  lioctUe  toUtlers,  47fl. 

HowATd  Uniier«itF  itpeecbf  309. 

Howe,  BomiicI  Grldky,  the  pMtanthfCN 
pEflt,  ITL 

Hunt,  Leish,  meothie  £m«rwD,  ISL 
Wlfiialn,    ' 


Hunt. 


m. 


1PM14*M,  7A.  7e,  112, 114. 

IdeAliflta  I  Ark  fdll,  147;  FlAtflid<3  ■ 

m. 

HJwl,  with  the  wnth  of  AchlDefl  left 

out,  4&5. 
LoAEUiaCloii ;  the  faculty,  IDS  ;  deflniMl, 

1  Rf ;  eeaay .  tk9 ;  col  orkg  life,  2d£l 
lmh*oIMtT,  Ira. 
InuDor^ty,  309>.    (See  &Af,  Retiffitm^ 

eti^.) 
Incompleteooaa,  in  poetry,  SQC 
India:  poetic  modela,  381;  idea  of  pre- 
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Indiuu :  in  blrtory  of  Oonoord.  M :  Al- 

li»brlatloiii„  aubjtM}t  is  MoDtli];  ADthol- 

IsQQUltkmt  Uijb  AiDsrlcHD  UiohqlTf  4^ 

IjEkMwIiL  4«f<9iidadi,  14S. 

Icupiriiion  :    of     Nature^  Tl^  l&t   Vtl  \ 

Iiutlnct,  from  God  ar  D^rlU  3(4. 

Intorvlswan,  cum  pftrud  tci  tba  ^miliUB 

Of  ibe  IbuuititiuD,  4;AM29>. 
IntuitlotL  av&. 

lreiiidd>  Alex«ud«r  r  ^tjtapwft  of  Em«r> 
boiti  W,  in,  so  J  r«c«p4:iofi,  IW  ;  on  Cul^ 
iTlflj  IM ;  t«Uer  from  MLv  PcAboslF .  'i«; 
Quoiiiie  Whitman,  2&iJi  quotwi,  Zl^. 

LrrliU^,^  waaMnfftoD,  ;j£ ;  uid  Praicottt 
374  L  mfluftDCA  al  wi  timT«at7  of  I>ut<!|i> 
raen,  Vlii. 

Itkty  :  Emancm'a  flnt  rljit,  IT,  4a ;  N»- 

Jaokkui,  AaoBair,  fovotlto  o«Ui  of,  453. 
JftdcMn,  Oluurlet,  nidan,  "^ 
JmIuoii.  Ihr.  OIumIm  Umi 

jMkMo,  lOn  WUft,  rmOSm  Owlyto, 


Slee  JM**.  ifm«rMi».) 
oluuin,  itiidtod  at  Andorar,  S7. 
Jamiwon,  Anna,  new  book,  IOOl 
ay.  John,  tribute  toMoUey,  4a,  422. 
i»\  pttbliahaaMoOey*!  Appeal  to  ma- 
tory,460.  -«r— 

Joans:  tfaneo  mnitlooad,  9W ;  a  divine 
manlfeiUtion.  tlS ;  toUowera,  0« ;  and 
SmaraonTn^     (bee^  jMWe.    cAriK, 

Joachim,  the ._ 

John,  of  Banoraldj  Life,  of,  a  hiotory 


47S,47B;  key  to,  47S,  474. 

Johnaon,  Andiew,  and  the  letter  of 

George  W.  SrOra^Dup.  494 ;  and 

Johnaon,  Bererdy,  raoalled  from  Enc- 

Und.44ft. 
Johnaon.  Samuel,  literair  style,  2S. 
Jonson,  Ben :  poetio  iank,S17;  a  phxaae, 

«L    (See  JbraWy.  eta)  »~-~» 

Jonmaia.  aa  a  method  of  woirk,  387. 
Jupiter  So^pin,  IM. 
Jury  Triai.'and  dinners,  1Mb 
Justtoe.  the  Axoh  Abomionist,  SM. 
JuTenal:  aUnaioo,  17; 

heaTen,lM. 


Kalakaioo,  meh..  w 
KanAka,  allaaioa,  U8. 
KeatoTjohn :  quflM,  7* ;  Ode  to  a  Hii^ 

ingale,  M4  QakU,  nooon.  Sit. 
Keyserllng,  Count  Alezander,  MS. 
BLinK.  the,  flluatration,  M.* 
Kiruand,   John   Thornton:    Hanrard 

presidonicy,  20,  40 ;  memoriea,  30. 81. 
Kikiokerbooker,  Diedrieh,  unhiBroio  Ac- 

uresof,519. 
Koran,  aUusion,  IBS.   (Bee  BOie^  0od, 

iMi^ion,  eto.) 

Labob:  reform,  108;  dicnitj,108L 


Laosnaira^efTfl  faMttai 

Lantfaia,  Diogenea,  l„. 

La  Harpe,  Jesa  I^anQOia,  on  Plntaek, 

213. 
Lamb.  Oharlea,  Cariyle's  eritieism,  la ; 

hissmshiB  own  faroe,  STL 
LtndorTWalter  Savage,  meetfag  bser- 

son,48. 
Timdsoape,  new  painted,  383.    (Bee 

PieNirw,  eto.) 
LMMHUge:  tta  aymboUn,  73,  74;  an 

LiUihroP.]^.  John.  330.    (SeeZoMrtm.) 
Latin: Tatar  Bulkaiay'a  aohoJsrahip.^; 

translatioo,  19;   Bmanon'a   tranda- 

tiona.34. 
lAudrArohbiahop,  & 
LawTWiUiam,  myatioism,  380L 
Lawrenoe,  Mass,  alhiiion,  34. 
Lecturing,  given  up,  238.    (See 

«o»  V  JMJQ/*%  Ltemntt  ato.) 


L8loaater,Barlof,308. 

I^erouz,  Pierre,  jreexfajtenoe,  303. 

Lottexa,  insuu'aHon,  333. 

Lawia,  Count  WiUiaai,  and  Priaoe  Mm- 

Lieber  .^%moia,  oa  Motley*a  Dutch  Ba- 
mibliD,386. 

LiUiput,  the  eyeaof,  470. 

Lbicoln,  Ataniham,  charaetar,  837;  ap- 
pointo  Motley  minister  to  AustiS, 
404.    (See^merw»*«Jr«MByt.) 

LimuBua,  iUnatration,  860. 

LItaniea,  in  Bmerson,  343.    (Sea  JlpU- 

Literature  I  aEvUtudn  f^,  3;  activity  in 

ISJU.  113. 
Lite  la   ClauiCK,   «ditida  of    BaaBMBOa's 

Liverpoo],  En«.^  k  ffs^t.  140.  (Bee  Mm^ 
ifiit'1^  Eurojtf,  ^dof/^iFMt^  ete.) 

Livjii^Bt^in,,  Edward.  SOW. 

LO'.'^i^.  Jilm,  «aiu«J0DH,  l\8k 

Loiidon  D^iy  N4^w».  on  Motley,  408. 

Lotidou.  Kuglai)d  :  Tower  Btaira,  47; 
Tirade  ra»  Hy.  150;  nghts,  170:  travel- 
en,  'iiii ;  irrxth,  jm.  (Bee  Eugiamd, 
ete.) 

London  Quarterly  Review:  praises  Mot- 
ley's wofk,  880, 400 ;  on  Jofin  of  Bana- 

Longfallow,  Bbnry  Wadavrorth:  aXfai- 

tNiriu,  lof ;  on  HawtlionM,  Mk 
Lord.  Bathan,  President  of  SartBMWfeh 

GfiSlage.l«l- 
Lord's  Supper,  Emerson's  donbta,  43- 

Lothrop  A  Cow,  pnbliahera,  04. 
Lothrop,  Bev.  John,    grandfather   of 

Lothrop,^Bev.  &  K.,  reaurkaon  Motley, 

882. 
Louisville,  Bly.,  Dr.  Gla^a*a  rsaldewce, 

60-OL 


198. 
Love :  hi  Amacioa.  110 ;  the  Aieh  AbolS- 

tionist,836.    (See  ir«Mnon'«  Pomm;} 
Lowell,  Charlea:  miniater  of  the  Weat 

Church, 9. 40;  on Kirkland,  8L 
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tootaiw,  an ;  admirad  bj  Mottoy,  414, 

4X1. 
Lnther,  Marttn:  leotaro,  M;  his  oon- 
,230;  til  •       ■  — 


fMloriM,34. 


lAiziiriM,  nraferable  tonec<MOTiea,  fHA. 
I^ceom,  the:  a  iralpit,  67:  H«fir  Sng- 
lMidri47;  ftMcrifloelassL    (Bee  iM- 


Uuring^  Bmemm^s  Ltamret,  eto.) 
LycuTgiu,2M.   (Bee  Cfreeee,) 


^ .  It. 

n*i  MagMJne,  320. 

MaMen,  Maai. :  Jowph  Bmenon'i  min- 

irtry,6;  diMT,  13. 
Mu^afi^  aboot,  61,  84 :  faith  in,  94 ; 

MinJSuSiff^*^*^  :  Tialt.  150:  baoanot. 

100.    (Bee  .AMMiMi,  etc.) 
Marlowe,  Ohiiftopher,  expreariona,  113. 
Marriage   mora    ample  thaa  diroroe, 

448. 
MarVell,  Andrew:   reading  by  0.  0. 

Bm«racai,17;onthel>ntoh,10B;  Terae, 

MarjTi  Qiie«n,  h^r  mmrtyra^  324. 

Ma4«AChtiaeitt«  HiitoricBkl  Bociet? ;  trib- 
liba  tc  C.  €+  Eiuer«oii,  lb:  qiulity  of 
iU  Uterature,  $4 ;  on  Cu-lyle,  nt ;  pifO- 
oeedJnffih  oo  the  dcaitb  of  MdtJ«7t  fi4)7- 

HawKliiuetta  Qovterly  Berlefr,   149, 

331-  3^  J17- 
MjitorUliVro/ua,  afla.    (See  J£«;t(?TfnL) 
Hatbar,  Ootton ;  bu  MaE^ftliiL.  4-«:  on 

0«KOfd  diwwrd,  44 ;  on  N'ew  Engbad 

Melanohjolyi  107:  a  borrower,  294. 
t^hwvriaOier,  dudlplea,  2S5, 
HauriWn^  the   gtad holder,  475,  IH,  431; 

Motliw'a  judgioeut  of„  478,  i8^  487. 
HjuLimlMiui,  Archduke,  41^  ll«,  41^*]. 
Mftyh«w,    Jonathan^    Boston    laluiBtar, 

M'CnokLD,  &eoi^e  W.i  acaodaloiu  let- 
ter of ,  42i4S^  ^,  462, 

Mtidicl,  <^ni«fiii  Mat?  (laS  'i^' 

Mfllioratioti,  a  ebanetviwic 
313. 

BteudoQ,  l£aia.,  Joseph  Kocieraoa^A  mJn- 

MesSiorJf.  Cmwt,  and  Motley.  406,  4J3. 
MepbJstophc^leK,  Goetha'a  cr^tiou,  ISU 
MeirimBG  Rirer^  A4. 

M«FT7-MoiiDt,  pubUflhed.  f?3^  Korlh 
AxD«iic«ii  Reriew  on,  3j3  ;  mferredi  to, 

'  yiici.  ii][dLITeif«Dce  to.  132. 
ism,  in  Boatoo,  43.    (Soe  Father 

Mlflha^t  Angela:  aUualona,  M,  Mi  on 
external  beaatTf  781  coyrae,  20(>;  ftlled 
with  f^od,  Z19;  OQ  InunoTt&liCj,  2)4; 

MIddleaei  Ajnfcultuni  Sodfttj,  197. 
(See  J:|Hetulurv,  iffnensnV  B*tmv$,) 

Middlesex  AflSQQt&tioD,  Emervon  mU 
iiiltt«d,4l, 

MUlerVkfltrHpsct,  ^ 

HJUton,  John  :  influsnca  In  New  Ensknd, 
U  ;  qnotetioo,  IS  ;  ihkt,  &€-^  ;  com- 
pftTod  with  EmonoD,  .'^7,  56  ;  Lyc^ia, 
IJG,  25T  ;  saptKMed  «psech,  ITU :  diet, 
206;  poetJc  ruik,  1^7:  Amold's  cit»* 
tton,  LogiOiKlietortc,  243  i  wpulaiitj, 
344;  aiiot«dt29a3  tin  iwia,  Jt^l ;  Ihtmip 
tor  d  barmonleai  2»i  Coouu,  281; 


tbbAs  tdfiutioiud,  ^ ;  precnraar,  qu^ 

tetlon,  3lt 
MinclHt :    falae     imprcHiaDii,    B3 ;     and 

IdeuMfiD,  U^^  theories,  14li^  gt.  Jsnii- 

ariiu,  1^ ;  objoctioiu,  IM.    (aiee  i^{f , 

ChriJii^  Htligimi^  etc) 
ModeuA,  Itkl  Vj  EmerflOD^i  fiaft,  48. 
Monifcduock*  Iffftunt.  53i 
MostaieD^  ;  wAtit  of  reLlgioti,  231 ; 

authority, '2^  ;  f  '   ' 

Moot  eB^i  [lie  u,.  {^n  i 


;  times auoCftdtSsa 
1  iinmoruUtr,  224. 
Itwy :   Wm.    Eme 


MoDthiy  Antholtwy 
conoection.  10,2(1;  precarsoT  of  North 
AmericaD  Review.  22  ;  charu^ter,  231, 
:^:  Ouincy"!  tribute,  2i;  BocietT 
f  i^TTDed,  'J^  \  career,  25  \  compared  wltn 
The  Dial,  i:e2. 

Mood  J  family,  of  York,  Me^^  6,  8. 

Mondt,  in  PluUrch,  233, 

MoriKm,  John  Hopkins,  od  EMAfSOQ^s 
preackine,  fil. 

Mon&oni,  ^.  2V7, 

MoTton'a  Hope,  Motley^*  flnt  rtoiT,  S4I| 
^2 ;  Its  reception ,  M$  :  criticLmi  of, 
4^46-354:  extraordiiisj-j  anachmDlaaa 
in.  352,  353;  illghtiugly  DOtlced,  373  j 
referred  to,  916,^17. 

Mother-wtt,  a  fsTorite  eicpreuion,  313^ 

Motler,  Anna  Lotfaropt  inother  of  J.  L. 
Moder,  J3D ;  ber  aspect  snd  character, 
S32,  m. 

MoTLST,  JoKH  lamaatt  S6, 17£ ;  uue^ 
tors,  339,  3»li  blnh,  ^:  boyhood, 
331-3^^  early  iKune,  331;  playniatea. 
'¥.ti;  penonal  appeanauw,  3w,  ^; 
f  rs(nnent  of  a  novel  byt  313  %  school^ 
days  at  Jamaloa  Flsln  sod  Noithamp* 
ton,  3»-339;  taught  at  Roimd  Bill  hy 
QeoTge  Bancron,  333-43!i ;  hla  many 
glftB,  334:  cbaracteristl^^  334:  not  a 
Rrorite,  334,  337;  at  Harrard,  33S: 
Glaas  rank,  33©:  ^*  nuticated,'^*  33B; 
UtenuT  work  while  in  coUejze,  3?T ; 
friendship  with  J.  O.  Sariceiit,  337  ;  hia 
tatorite  poetfl,  337,  343 :  contribution 
to  The  cbUeKian,  3?7 ;  Knight  of  the 
Square  Table,  338 ;  puiaion  for  dfesSi 
3.^;  *'dnMy  eyea,"  338;  fysteuiatlc 
Fpadiu^i  33!»;  room  in  the  Brattle 
Houje^  33D;  irritltiE  for  periodlcats, 
34f» ;  Interests  Hadaiu  Goethfi,  340 ; 
tidmitted  to  Ih^  Fhi  &eta  Kap^  So- 
cietT,  34fl;  at  Bftrim  and  Oottangen* 
341 -313;  hie  flret  itory.  Ml,  342,  846- 
3'>4;  intimacy  with  Blimarck,  34m3i3; 
law  student,  344;  marriMre,  344«  34*; 
acimiration  of  Byron,  34*;  pictui'es 
himself  in  Morton's  Hope,  34&-3&4:  a 
bun  reader,  li^l,  V>y ;  early  hlttorifial 
stiulea,  348 ;  appointed  Beeretar^  of 
Ir^atlop  to  th^  Russian  mLsKton*  368; 
death  of  bis  son,  3&43  ^  letters  from  St, 
reteriburg,  316 -IW  ;  letter  to  Park 
B«u)amin,  3^  3El ;  denth  of  hi»  brottter 
I*rebl«,  359 ;  admiration  of  Henry  Clay 
and  poor  opinion  of  President  Polk, 
3W~36l  :  forewes  the  reTolt  Of  the 
slayfl  Btatea,  Wk  3^  ;  a  stump  speaker. 
3ibl :  oompand  with  Swift,  3^ :  Brst 
historioal  compositton.  363;  rigoroua 
charaetersk6tehtag,3fi4.a^;  esHVOn 
Balsso,  368;  on  the  Polity  of  the  ^iri- 
tans,  387,  388  :  exceptional  intlniaej 
with  J.  L.  StwOcpoke.  36if :  in  the  Maa- 
lachiasetts  Lefflilature,  370,  371 ;  be- 
gioa  coUefrttnff  matorislB  for  a  history 
of  Hollvid,  372 ;  puhlicatloii  of  Harry' 
Wli;  fulatlona  with  Fraaoott, 
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878-182 :  letter  to  <^..  uvu»«. 

3jii,  ..Li  i^LjLMj.,,  ij.u.  Ui.ij,  ,v;l'.l  Cur- 
boiiA,  ;il81  ;  tim  DuLch  l^[»ublic  de- 
i^liutid  by  Murray^  suid  puulidhed  by 
Ch&pinau  Rt  the  author'!.  expeiiJ^i  3SS; 
Amoricaji  ediliuii  piibJ^Abiedt  JB4  ;  oom- 
pftrwl  witti  CftrlyrDni  Itl4  [TwtdMioe  In 
BoylatOD  FlikC««  tkritoculSdj  ntnni  to 
Eutfiuid,  3Mt;  iriiit«r  In  Rome,  m: 
■sua  ia  SoEliiMii  391 ;  dlstlnewfthed 
ti1^dA]»0, £l ;  l«tt«r to  F.  H^ Undtar- 
wood,  w-m ;  ncbemft  of  Tli«  Eighty 
Yeftn^  Wu  for  Liberty,  :»2,  ;£!^ ;  wdiIc 
unoav  eroliLTet,  393 ;  r^ftulti  of  liis 
Tvnewbin,  W7,  ^>B ;  History  of  the 
United  Netli«n&ndt  publifih^d,  ;^ 
4A3  ;  corniiiit^rided  hy  the  London  Qiiht- 
terly  R*vipw.  I^t,  4W.  cTitkiM<d  by 
the  EdLnburgh  liovjovp  and  Black- 
wood'a  Uii^iume,  JlHMCri;  lettfra  tO 
the  LondDD  Tiiuea^  4(13,  I{i4  l  appointed 
mlniflter  to  Aujtria^  UH ;  reaidencfi  in 
VleaoA.  4iH-4Lr7  ;  receives  dp^b  of  Prae> 
ideutliacolrt'ii  death,  i^Ks ;  f-onnectian 
wttb  tfao  Mnxiiniliai]  alTnir,  44  >& ;  lette» 
from  VienDa,  4CitM^l> ;  mJsUikken  for  a 
dennan  by  the  Etn^i-or  of  Aiutri*, 
1M;  opinion  on  the  Trent  tiffAir.  410; 
Tiewa  oa  Emanoipaticm,  41;M]  4  ;  i^i'tch 
QfHjuiintnan,  ih,  41^;  AltM:bmcuc  to 
the  Seinrday  Club^  41$  i  lore  of  coim- 
^1  44l|  4111,  4Jll^  excitement  o?er 
Tlbkiliunr  *ud  G^ttyftbQT^,  4t!^,  4VQ; 
nputaUdn  In  Au^tru,  4^  £  rpftij^iatlon 
u  iDlnlfteri  IJS  i  tb'^  M*Cr*ckm  hotter, 
429-419,  43a  ;  lfitt*r  to  Serrf^tary  Sew- 
ard, 43f»;  It'tt^r  to  Br«  BolmnH^  411, 
4^4  ^riticia«^,  4.'(4-4^;  Twsidence  in 
Park  St.,  Boston.  4^ ;  pleetioDverinff 
ippech  in  Musi  I'  Hall,  439,  440 ;  adul- 
ratlon  for  Qeneml  Grant's  career,  440: 
uidr^iu  beforv  New  York  Hiitoricu 
Sofirty*  441  ;  appointed  minister  to 
Eneliuid,  442 ;  relatjona  with  Lofd 
Clu-endoa,  44.^,  446 :  requested  to  re- 
tipD,  4iT  :  recallfd,  447  ;  probable  tvrn- 
atma  for  the  roCAll,  44.S  444  ^  corre- 
spovidence  with  BecreUnr  fith»  ^  :l; 
J.  C.  BaucTfjft  Daf  iiV  eritit'isin.  i  -*- 
4fi2:  f.tf€-H  of  the  rwealL  4^7;  tw.ise 
aacriflrf^  to  wrtonal  fet^UngVt  470,  471 ; 
publishea  John  of  HarDeveld,  472  ;  pw- 
tiMuiAhip^  474 ;  cntielsed  by  Dutch 
writers,  47mai  ;  us  consciously  auto- 
biofimpnical,  4»2  4S7 ;  last  visit  tO 
America.  4SS;  death  of  his  wife,  448, 
4M :  hks  lore  for  children,  4^  ;  death, 
mi.  ^Wi ;  value  of  his  example,  492;  hie 
cbftroctert  i\^ :  ipeat  capticity  for 
work,  4^^^ :  habitn  4nd  toethods  of 
ctudT,4M.500;  Sir  Wmiem  OuU'a  ao- 
OHiit  of  hit  l4Hi  mtieu,  £0&^&0&  \  burial- 
daoe,  SOS ;  run<^ral,  »MA,  am ;  epttapb, 
Mfl ;  eormon  hy  I>eMJ  Sbmler,  50ft,  Sm ; 
last  letter  to  SdmuiHi  Qiuimjt,  a:^; 
list  of  htfl  liononuT  titlte,  523,  Mi. 

Motlev,  Mary  Beniamlii.  wife  of  J.  L. 
MotUy,  ^+4  i  dfiBthof ,  4^. 

Motley^  Miss,  younffast  daughter  oif  J-  L. 
Motley  ,406,  5«ti 

M<^t1ey,  Preble,  younger  brother  of  J.  L. 
Motlej'   a.'jii. 

Motley,  ThOEiait,  fnther  of  J.  L.  Motley, 
3;{0:  author  of  »ome  of  the  '' Ja» 
Powslns  '>  letteie,  ^i^ 


Moimt  Anbam,  ■kroUa,  SL 
Morementj^any  of  the,  118. 
sAOOmPoI:"  • 


818. 


^ JSirliiSi, 

Mueio:  religiooa,  886;  i 

titode  for,  378;  sreat oan 
Maeketaqnid  Rirer.  17.  54. 
Mystidam:  nirintelllgibla,  808; 

HAHAm,  XMik,  Motley  at,  488. 
Napoleon:   alliuioo,  188;   tinea  n 

tfooed,88ft. 
Napoleon  HL.  174. 
Ni^on.  The,  Bmenon'a  faitareat  fan,  3 
NatiTe  biae,  288. 
Nature:  fa:iiindreeB,56;  l 

not  tnilj  etndied.  101 :  great  i 

tortored.  811.    (Bee  Bmerson's  Bcokt, 

Emenon's  Baanf^  ato.) 
Negatlona^  be  eminned, 
NeuTflle,  Hydr  ''     *"  ^ 

Qidnoy  Adame,  408. 
New  Bedford,  Maai.,  lbnareoD*a  pnaeh- 

fa^,41,fla 
Ne^^r.   Mf,   Sdwaid   Twmiiw'a 

N*-^  K[i>>l!U:jd :  fjiiiijl5t*it,  3.  4 ;  Peter 
I   .!:  -  nmiiiig,  4 :  elerbal virtvee, 

7  :  CJinrri],  11:  literary  sky,  35 ;  doniea* 
tic  service,  Z7 ;  two  cer^dneak  M;  an 
ideal  town,  ^  \  the  Delphi,  5S ;  Oailyle 
Invited,  63;  anulveraarie*,  64;  tAwm 
records,  6& ;  Geneala,  7B  *;  enect  of  N^ 
tiire.  81;  boyi  and  ftlrls,  USA;  Maaw^ 
chusetts,  Connecticut  Rlf«r.  181 :  ly- 
ceniusT  147  ;  melnticholy,  iiT;  3l«v 
£rjifl»iders  And  01d«  170 1  meaiiliw  of 
Ai^'onl,  229;  eyeft,  351 1  Uf 0.311,118; 
birth  r^ht,  2S2;  a  thorourh  HewSnV' 
Under,  314 ;  Puritan,  JH  v  tbeoloetsuu, 
317 ;  Jenu  wandering  £n,  83lli :  princi^ 
plet  of  ■frlf-goremuient  evDlTed  in, 
367,  366.    ^Bo<i  Anurrira^  Sngiand^  etc.) 

Newapapen:  difamlng  the  noble.  Ill; 
In  Hh^eflpesre's  day,  IM, 

N^ '  ■ ' '  1 1 ,  "^It  '^> ::  its  miniater,  12 ;  Eplaeo- 

N'  Isaac,  titnei  quoted,  2S&* 

Ni.  V :   : . ,  ,T  L  liiiTt,  aketchee.  lUU, 

NtH  World,  jod^tel,  387.  (See  America,} 

New  York ;  Brttnort  Bonee,  1*0 ;  Qma»- 
alrjgical  Sodety.  819;  fffktoiioe]  Bo- 
clcty,  422,  m,  441, 

NiB^vn,  vbit,  203^ 

NidKer,  Oe{^re«,  balUd,  MO. 

Nitrhtfu^le.  Florence,  lfl». 

NithAdue,  Kn]?.,  mountami,  GO. 

No^'ReBil^t*nt^e,  It^ 

North  Aniprif^an  Rerlew :  it>_pT«decee^ 
aor,  22,  2iA  ;  the  vt-riten.  36 ;  SmirnKn*! 
contributions  to,  M;  Ethlce,  3^  ;  Bry- 
ant'* article,  253 ;  Motley 'e  omtdbu- 
tioisa  to  J«3,  36&,  567,  371:  rariewi 
Merry-TMoiiTit,  J73 ;  nndw^fl  tiie  Dut^h 
R(*pul>3lr,  am ;  the  N^^w  KtiglAod  rvp- 
resentative  of  the  F&tes,  386. 

North,  Chrifltopher,  inHuence  of,  HO. 

Northampton,  Alaaa.,  E&ienon^i  pnach- 

Norfcn, '  ABdrewB  :    Uteruy  rtni,   SI; 

Norton,  CltarU   Kllot  i   editor  o^^Car- 
If  le-EmerMti  Coirewpoodenoei  m  t  cm 
'■  Ceniue,  383» 
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Old  UAMOtTEM:  aIliutai,SS;  flx»,90»- 
215.    (Bee  Concord.) 

ony  of  heaTeiLthie,  48L 
,  Daniel,  in  IHurtmoaUi 


, . I  Colkce, 

lOL 

OpUmiim:  in  philoegtdiy,  104;  **  inno- 
cent luxnrianoe,*'  183 ;  wanted  bj  the 

IW. 

ganlne,fl2;  qizit in Kmenon, 


HlbtnrT  nnk. 


187. 
Orpheoa, 


Padh,  B.  T.,  Ji.,  qaoted. 

Palfrey,  Jolin  Gorham:  ] 

M;  nrofeieonUp,  40. 

Panlheiam :  m*  Wovdsworth  and  Natore, 
79;  dreaded,  106;  Bmeraon'a,  317,  SIS. 

Parle,  France :  as  a  reaidence,  60:  aUa- 
■ion.  128;  lalona,  141 ;  yiifttrifili  M. 

PtelcBt.,  Beaton,  Motley's  leddenoe. 


Parker  Fraternity,  addreas  by  Motley 
bef ore,m,  440. 

Parker,  Theodore :  a  rii^  arm  of  fk«e- 
dom,  97:  at  a  party,  114:  The  Dial, 
129;  edikunhip,  140;  death.  176;  ee- 
■ence  of  Ghriatianity,  286;  uqgravhy, 
364 :  on  Emenon's  position.  81?: 

Parkhorst,  John,  studied  k  Andover, 
87. 

Pu-r,  Bnn]i,ie1,  olluAioa,  ti, 

Paabody,  Ajidf«w  rnxtaa^  Litorszy  nnk. 

i& 
F^abody,   BlUabeCfa    Falmeirr    her   £i- 

thetio  nweTK,  lal;  Istter  Lo  Sir.  In- 

Uu)(l>  2U. 

PoIflgrzuiLsiici,  ;!9.    (Sec  Reiiffitm.i 

Pflpyi,  BAiuuelr  ntlUBiOilt  !JL 

Fericlei,  HI.  llW, 

ParafjL,  Doetic  models,  361,    (See  £m«r* 

Pisttiiii Uiti,  Lr.!0>    (Sue  f^pti m ism.  i 
Pttet   the    Oreit^    Memoir     of,      363; 

sketched  by  Motley,  UM. 
PhJl4delphl*.  Pa-T  aoclety,  UL 

Philip  U . ,  ffitler  oL  m, 

FtLUolaua,  1^ 

Pi*,  Emanoa't  fondo^ju  for,  ^07. 

Pleroe,  Jotm ;  tlMa  iiLiuiBt^r  oj  BrooJcHna, 

8 1  "  oar  oJeri<j*l  Pepys/^  9. 
PUfbrimi  siu)  Fprltaiu,  m.  368. 
Pindar,  odes,  13&^    (See  tfreek,  Bamm-t 

-    •■  ■     ,  las,  ISO,  221,  222,  w.   ta«e 

,  MiiAffT.  «tc.) 

»  an  MJiry  EtnisnOd,  11 ; 

_,_ii,  17*  M,  IK,  144j  201,  2a  ; 

foatliftLl  Msay,  Wv  Alcott'i  Btudy, 
114;  fSMUnff,  I9i;  bomired  UioukM, 
Ue,  UoTPutoDlo  Idea,  ITl i  a  Tinco- 
ii1st>   SW,   ilBi    ntiits    of  FktoniACii. 

mutWity,  284  i  tfioaB  quoted,  396; 
iyiD^K»iiiiu  mud  Phvdms  quoted.  390 ; 
'-'V.  prsexlHteDce,  391 1,  Dioinom 
lie,  3l«.  (See  £mer/on'j  Baoki^ 
^Ssfiffjj  Grtrk,  etc.) 
lUS  \  mflueact}  over  Hary  Emerflcni, 
llL  Bshamed  ^i  h^n  body,  7^,  motbo, 
H ;  oplDJofis,  1^  13<\  i  studied,  'i^. 
Ptutanih:  alluaiozit  17;  hi4  LWrs.  :^; 
#ady,  1S3  X  on  imEHortAllty.  22i  ;  InSu- 
«kOB  onrr  Emerwin,  £.11  eA  teq. ;  ]ila 
past  authority,  394 ;  Umas  loimtlaaied* 


pfis, 


Qoiney,  Bdmond.  i 
Qoinoy, 


nD;flHMnaBODi 

398;  style,  818. 
PlynuNith,  Mass.: 

el ;  marriace,  68. 
Poetry  :  as  an  ins] 

248.    {B9e  Shake* 
PoeU :  list  in  Pan 

tire  popularity, 

Bmerson,  SIS.     ( 

em»,) 
PolitloaraetiTttyt     [ 

day  Olnb.  199. 
Polk,  PreAent,  al 

POmeroT,  Jease,  all 
Pope,  Alexander,  fi     i 
Porphyry:  opinioi 

Porto  Bioo,  K.  &  1  ! 
Power,  pnotioal,  2 

Praed,  W.  M.,  adm  i 
Prayer:  not  enou 

908.    (Bee  God,  A  ; 

Preachfaig,  a  Ohrist  i 
PxeSxistenoe.  802. 

Preabyterlaniam,  in  : 

Presoott,  WOliam,  1  i 

80, 

PrMhwtt,  Willbuo  ) 

UoijLjuest  of  Mexf<  . 


HtftlSTj  374-Jn  ;  ^    , 
Tute  of  the  Dutcl    I 
Prior,  Mstlbflw,  21 
PtoflliiB,  InflneB'Ce,  1     , 
Ptx>iDetii«ua,  l€l, 
PtDflpectft,  for  lEuui, 

ProtflsUQtljmij  ii&  I  : 
430,  481.  (Bee  C  : 
tMUftrifmUm,  etc, 

PiMimiaeticbiu,  ui      i 

PuiiRh,  LiQfidoa,  ISH, 

Puntiuiq,  rearguard  I 

MI,  3Sa.    (See  Calv  i 

PuriLaflJam  :  reLuat:  i 

clap,  207  ;  bi  Nisw  . 

Pubum^s  Magjirine, 

104,185. 
Pythaicona:  Imager: 


,  scuaunu,  I 
I  nistorT,  021,  i 
,Jo8iah:Hi8t«  i 


24;  tribute 

24,26;  memories  od 

Qoota&a,  299-287. 
etc.) 

IUI.BMI,  BB  WUffB  , 

Raphael,  his  Transfig  : 

MUim.  Painiers,  e 
Rata,  illurtration.  12a 
Bedoliffe,  Lord  Btrat  I 

by  J.  Q.  Adams.  480 
Beed,  Bampaon,  hisCh 

81. 
Beforms,  in  America, : 
Beformera,  faimeos    ; 

144,    147.     (Bee    Ji\ 

BaUsion:  opinlonaof  1 
otSersl  9,  19;  natn:: 
«pirit.78;plMaforJ 
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90 ;  imtTfiTut  HBtlmaiit,  Pi,  fi ;  rmbUo 
Htes,  U7  ,  Chunh  of  EnyUnd,  l(>d  ;  of 
the  futurut  l&tj  nbtiTfl  i>tMJtioii«  to- 
vuiIa.  ^1^  tit:  Trinity,  ^11.;^^  Emer- 
iaD'alielifll ,  m.  JLf ;  Mgoiry  mod- 
tn*df  nSi    {En  Ualvmum,  ChaHnin^. 

Poamt,  Epitcoptiev,   G^  Urutaritin- 

ifCH,  ate,) 

mtmitt      uid      Gontrm  -  Bemoii* 
aU,  itruasle  batwe«n,  4i4-l7&. 

',  4M. 

,     ;     WtD,    EiDonoo^ 

■arrloQ,  7  ;  aubaeqiitnit  Douf  uik>£f  19, 
30,  »:  Conmid't  out,  H,  SU^  (Sea 
Amerteot  Nmr  EndUmd,  «tc.) 

Blotbu,  2A3,  3^f  '2eL    iB«  £mer«oqV 

Bion,    Akxuider   U»,  aneodofee,  6t-M, 

2S7.    <B*o  »ff /<m.> 
Richard  PlAnUjienot,  1^ 
&il3j«yi  Ktn:  ininlater  of  Camcordt  9: 
Enaenou'a  thstch^  11,  VI:  s&nleiL,  33  j 
^''  ;  r«aideuc&.  ^ 

;  L  party,  114  ;  The  DUl, 

FariD,  U5-U1 ;   aii  Em«r- 

■OD^fl  UmJtKtionB,  jOM. 

Biw  of  the  Dutch  Bepublio  :  decUoed  by 

MLimy-,  mud  pubUAbtid  tX  tb«  ^uUi^r^i 

nEpeDH  bv  Cka.i>iiuuii,  S83i  AmerlcAa 

*drtloD«  !t^:  lu  hmitj  neflptioa^  13^- 

;  ptiu«d  by  lYoQoei  LwbeTt  E4' 


Enaenon  a  »Kfi 
poUbwh,  43 ; 

123:    BnMik  Fi 


wud  £v»r«tt,  FraiBott.  IrriDjr,  Bad^ 
oroll.  Buittiwr*  ftod  EuUrd^   ffi4-3a7? 

triBJltllikKU  O^  3H&^  3S^  395. 
BoblDHiL,  Edwmiul,  litar^ry  rwJt,  IS* 
BobinioD,  Mnu,  Q«Khicht«  <ter  OoUml- 

B&tiou  TQTi  New  KnglMtd,  MJ. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  *nech.  134. 
RoMe.  HeT.  BenjuGlQi  mtnivteT  of  Dee^ 

fleld,  MaM.,  330. 
Romft  :  alSiLaioiiA,  12S  ;  Etowth,  171 ;  u»- 

phorm,  If+ii.    i^^lsiin,) 
RoDuUf,  SamqeljiiUiijktD,  le^. 

Round  HiH  SchooU  3I3-33\W7. 
RouBHAu,  Jwi  JiKQuc  hk  Bferoyard 

Vit?ar,  411. 
EubcuK.  Motitty'i  iduLLratLoti  fof»   3S1  : 

Quido't  couinieat  oo,  S91 1   compued 

with  Giorduia  and  Corttma,  i8L 
Emkln.   John:    od  metophyiics,    IM; 

cflrWu  rhaptsn,  339  i  paitwtlQ  CHUwy, 

^80 ;  pluiBTlflm,  297. 
RuHell,  Bfln.,  fiuoted,  im. 
Buuell,  Lq  B&roD  ::  on  aartoT  B«mrtufl, 

iSl :  groaniflnuuk,  63  :  sid  1q  rebuilding 

this  Old  ManH,  nn-'llA ;  GonDOTd  yiait, 

Baadi:  a  boRow»r.  U6;  tfauM  maa- 

BiSbiith,  a  Mwiliig  ol  Ohiistiaiiity.  M. 
sm 

Bajnto-Boara,  Chailea  Anguitiii,  on  po- 
Bi^t|hHiU  tiBM  BMDtlonad,  29ft.  (8m 
8aladln,141. 

nanporn,  Frank  B. 

■on,  at,  00  jThoraan  mamoir,  SM ;  old 
neighbor,  388. 

8«nKni^  «QMliaB,  fba.  448, 4^ 

4ffi. 
',14L 


IM. 


Barnnt,  John  Oabonia,  raeoOoelioaa  of 

Motley,  SS7,  ns. 
B^ij-artu.,  MoUojr*. 

8i^j^«togtoom,».   (floe   Jf«Ai*. 

Batoiday  blob :  aataWiihinmit,  171,  173, 

famlUazity  at,  885;  MoOey*!  akach! 
m«ntto,tt6;  aonoof  tbaaarliornMm- 

Bcallsar,  quotatkm,  88, 84. 
Bohalling:  fcl«aliAn.U4;  iBlhMnoe,m. 
Bohaierron  iinmOTtaJlty,  Sk 
BdMlanUp:  a  priMrthood,  108;  dooOtty 

BobooU6aebii«,230.    (Rm  CkOmuford.) 


3U.    {Bc«  C.  a  fmcTiOfi.) 
BciplD.  Ul. 
BcotUnd  :  Carlyl« V  humta,  GO ; 

Uien,  1^]  :  PnubyturiaD,  Jl€. 
ScotU  Sir  WiJter :   alluBion,  17  ;  guota- 

tiuna,  18.  .^ ;  devl,  46 ;  ''  the  hud  of 

Doug^lM]?'  1S4> ;  aa  4  poet,  21T  ^  popi- 

knty*  ^4;J ;  poetic  nok,  347. 
Self  :  thc<  hi£lie»tH  d&;  t^n/^ct  icfr^3&. 
SenficaH  MotitflJ^t^'AAtudv,  33&t396. 
Seiitte,  tbCf  a^  uauwout  Utllfr  liror^  ML 
^'  B&vmi  Foiuu  '^  ol  the  Contia-BuuH^ 

fitrmitA,  177^ 
B«wu:d,  W.  IL,  and  the  H^CrackiD  Irt- 

tor,  4'i4, 4U :  hJ«ciotiT4e  towud  MoUey, 

424-436 :  and  Preaidetit  Jolioaon,  il»- 

4J1. 

BhakeipeaTfli :  a]lu]rioD|17  {  Hanikt|8^l2; 
BeD»dlcir  aod  JoTe»  81 1  dlvoted  Imft, 
9S:  an  idol,  tsi  i  pcwtk  nnk,  Uft,  317, 
m\  pkeiaHim,  Isa.  IW;  on  itwUm, 
19#:  Buprf  riiLcy,  1^;  aooQipariKiD,MI; 
a  plBTwriEht„  ^9^  Ji9a ;  muictllidllBMM 
of  Portia,  2^  ;  time4  mentiaQod,  ttt] 
lunatic^  loTicT,  poet,  2S9  ;  Polonlni;,  Ml  i 
irmtfteT-irit,  3i3  :  /tn^  Ariel,  lU; 
mant,  323;  lC«aura  for  " 
quitted,  iCi, 

Billet  t  ock,  Lemuel,  MlEtofy  of  Coocoidi 

Bhaw,  I>mi]eli  boafdin£-pUc«,  SL 
Bh^Uey,  'Pe»r    Bruba:    Oda  to  the 

Weot  Wii»i,  »4,  bOB !  reduodaat  i 

labii?.  253:   Adooaia.  256;       

voTJte  of  Motley**,  3T7, 
Bb«naiidoab  Mqwutaiui,  ^^36, 
Slteridaii.  Mrs.,  daughter  of  J.  L.  Mo^ 

ley,  SO*L  510. 
Bhin^le.  Km^Tflon*!  jMtt  28J. 
Bliipij :    Uluatration   of  longitudn^  119 ; 

«rTcn«oite  miotation,  134  ;  ^Hindiog:  il- 

liutntloa,  91. 
ly :  Xmeraon*!  Tiaftt,  47 ; 

lay,  Sir  Philip,  Chary  C ,  „_. 

Bilabee,  Wffliam,  aid  in  pabllahfaic  Car- 

BimaiMsaa  ArdhiTM,  tho,  888,  885w 

Simoiiidea,  sradonoa,  217. 

Biatine  Ha&na,  Motlay**  Jadsmank  of. 


liuidaiit  iTl- 
a  ffnat  la- 


EIwlW. 


dreaiM,  880, 8W. 

tloiied,89ft. 
BoUtada,  aooght,  108. 
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Bolcnnon,  efilcnmmiitk,  313.  (SoeJICMs.) 

South,  the :  Eniirsw^  i»«wiMDe  tour, 

<l  i  BetwUiQUi  23Jj,  :ilL    {Eem  America^ 

AnH^  Siavfr}/ ,  etc .  > 
Boutbernen,  in  callego,  36^ 
SpukA,  JAT&d,  literary  nnl,  36. 
apeoHT,  Edmund  :  ■tKuzb,  2^.  381 ;  iool 

iwfthing  bcMly,  S&i  :  nn^A^T-'urif,  31S< 
Splnow.  influence,  132, 133,  39^ 
Sfiliit  u^  niJittet,  7iH  'J^^    (Bee  God^  Re- 

liyifffi,  Sp^n.9^,  etc*) 
gplritUftttiin,  ^O^t  3%« 
gnr«eiu),  WlUiAiu  BueU  AimAli  of  tbe 

AsutrLna  Pulpit*  »-10. 
StftckpoJe*     JoKph     LqwIa.     Matley't 

bimuT-falrllir,  349 ;   mceptLanjil   intl- 

nifcCT  witti    Matl^y*   369;    »ccld™(»l 

death,  37  ft. 
8to£i1a7>  A.rtliuj  Penrhyn,  do  Amerlcill 

rellEimi,  KU;  mi  Motley,  506»5fl7. 
StAT  ■    "hitch    your  wagon  to  k  itaff** 

1*1,  Itfc'i ;  flt:ira  in  poetry,  IJ^i), 
SterlWi  J'  Hutchinson,  letter  to,  3U. 
fit^wKTt,  Dugald,  oUuaSaUr  13. 
Storyf  Jaiftpo,  literary  l-ATikn  38. 
Story,  Wilham  Wetmdfie,  poom  on  Hot- 

Stturt,  UooeA.  ]it«riury  rank,  SS. 

Btudtd,  illutftnclob^  if* 

Btudr,  oAcedUTT  connequcnce  of  reok- 


r,  dwcrtptlqn,  89,  yo, 
,  CharlsA  :^  litrrary  rank.  ^ ;  tbe 
f  OBt  163;  antaTday  CI  fib,  172; 
:iotii  with  Motley**  reirall  ffom 
d,  448,  W*f ;  apBBcL  on  the  Jnhtt- 
■Mt-CUnndflxi  Treaty,  +5^:  EipJr^  i*. 
tko  bi  Reply  to  an  AauuH,  qui  f  *a, 
158;  Altecked  hy  J.  C.  Banc^roft  1>fl  ds, 
4«9;  Telationa  with  PneflLdpnt  Gfaot, 
4«^i»  ;  life-lone  senthn^ut  of,  461  \  on 
the  wron^  donp  to  Motley »  if^. 
BwfH^GnborEj  Emanur^ :  pcH^tjf?  rank, 
15*,  -lAl ;  drenoTJi*  2^ ;  lLci«>tta-StQiia, 
24&;  timeoiBBntiniiM,  aSAV 
Bf^pdenborETiJuiA :  lOdnn  for  a  j^pflr  of 
CftrlyluV.  60;  fiwd'i  eamy,  €1 ;  oplr* 


Itual  Inftai,  J18. 

Swift »  Jonathan  T  allusSan,  23:  the 
Houyhnhnm*,  134;  tim«a  menbionQa, 
39S ;  not  a  jfl^ra  diiettuntf!^  3G2. 

Syum^o^fl,  liluatratipn,  129. 


TALyx,S67. 


JtoMfWon,  i#>v.) 


(BMJtoMffc 
B.0M<4]ne, 


T^m,  Ifo.  OMt^e,  like  Dial,  122. 


AMvumj.  allaaiop,  240. 
Taylor,  FBther,  relstion  to 


fcyW, 


TftTlor,  Jeramy :  aUmlon,  17 ;  Bmenon't 

thidy.  40;  ^*tlie  Bhekfwueero  of  di- 

▼inea,''72:  pndeefor, 236. 
TttMniSt  Iiiui  BUBe*  109. 
TeDeom:  the  liynm,  82;  flliHtntion, 

62. 
Tefrnperanoe,  the  xefoim,  106, 117.   (Bee 

RBjormt.) 
Teonyson,  Alfred :  reeden,  197:  tobeooo, 

206;  poetie  rank, 217:  In  Mflmoriam, 
'agiaricm,  29^,  297. 
.    unuel  Cooper:  aUuioii,  20; 

h,  22. 

Thayer.  Jamee  B. :  Western  Joozney 

wfth  Bmerwm.  122,  202.  204-206,  278; 

innoiMMf  «toe/f,  281.  ^(Bee  (MiSorma,) 


^  let  10000,134. 


Thonuoti,  JameaidMf^riptioD** 3$L 
Tboroau,  H<mry  D. ;  allualon,  17 ;  a  Cm- 

iOA,  U ;  *^  bUilUlsr  of  clTilixatlon,^*  W ; 

0D»4partt&«tit  hoiiK,  lOEf;    The  Djai, 

123;   death.    176;    Emertion'B    huxial- 

place,  1*7^  ;  SiotEraphy^  3tH  ;  peraonallty 

tmcsahle,  300;  woodctaft,  Ml. 
Tlaknor,  G'^r^ ;  oa  WUUam  KnienaD, 

a;  on  KIrkUnd,  ^  ;  merary  ttskk,  38; 

qtjott^.  374,  37%. 
Todd,  Charlea  Scott,  mtoiiter  to  Euaila, 

aw. 
Traduetioii,  *».  (Bee  HmMity^  Drydm, 

eto.) 
Traiuoendentallsni :  Bc>wen^a  pap^r,  Tl, 

Si>;  Idealiam.  UI:  adherents,  U4,  1I«; 

dillfltaDtelim,  116-^116  ;  a  terror,  m, 
TranjKendttnCaliFt,  The,  Ul-Ua. 
Trtint  affair,  Motley'a  vidWi  nb  the,  418, 

41 L 
I^th :  aa  an  «iid»  76  ;  ■oucht,  IDI. 
Tudor*  WiUiaiB ;  allturlozk,  38 '  ooimecl^ 

in^  literary  lltik*  22* 
^r^%  qtioied,  75. 
I^buro,  allDaUm,  14^ 

UiTDSBWooXh  PftAmm  H^,  letter  of  Hr. 
MoUey  to,  att3-M8. 

UnJtarhLTiiiou :  Dr,  Freeioan^a,  9;  n^ 
tur&  of  J(?»ufl,  10 ;  ita  aunahlne,  22 
whlt«^  handed,  t!6;  hsadguartera,  37 
linEuiLl  AtndJea,  37 ;  tnmaition,  39 , 
domination,  4U;  putptta,  4lL  41 ;  chaml 
Id  Ediubumh,  48;  fllfrleaden,  80 ;  Ita 
or^nn,  90 :  ^*  pale  oecatlona,'*  m '  De 
TQeqpevde'a  Idea  ofTiw^    (See  keiU 

mted  .Btatea,  inteflectual  blatory,  ^ 


Ut  '%\m  dlTtralty,  W,  sf.  319. 

Ul     iin,  Chwloa  W„  bia  HfatOry,  ». 

Yjji  DIB  HfeuT,  and  Motley,  eompared. 


Verne,  JnlM, 
45l 


MuWotopie,  143. 
bL  flnt  aketehea  by. 
oBan  OronuaaeUn:  Hi 


^literary 

ndatian  of  Motley, 


Vfagln  of  the  tortore-chamber,  the,  417. 
YiipaikfV^mity  of,  230. 

Voltaire.  316. 

Voting,  done  vahiotantly,  117. 

WACinTSBTT,  MOUWT,  53. 

Wfilt,  John*  ereat-fETKodfatber  of  J.  I& 

Motley,  -w. 
Wnlden  Fond :  allo^on,  17,  AS,  && ;  caHo, 

lf»9,    {Bee  CliHword.) 
W^klpole,  Horacfi,  quoted,  447- 
"WftT  ;  owtgrown,  67i  *j8 


Ware,    _ 
Wftfer  Henr 


ji ,  w  ,  ennobling^,  SM- 
profenoTihLp,  40.      (& 


Henry,  p 

.  „„,  .^iinrT,  Jr , ,  .  _ 

torre^pondi^CQ,  »a-#7.     {3e<a  Oniiori- 


BoetOD 


tninitftry,  43; 


WAfr«3n.  John  CoUIha,  Tntxwcefidental- 
iittn  and  Temperance.*  114. 

Wru-rr'ii.  Judgie,  of  New  Bedford,  Si. 

WttPA^ck  Cafitle^  ftre.  212. 

Wiuhlnetmi  City,  sddieiHsa,  23^  (Bm 
Anti-stavertf^  etc) 

WatemlfHU  Rer*  R,  C,  reniarka  on  Mot- 
ley* £21*  gStp 

Witerrille  College,  Adelphl  Society, 
104-108* 
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SotoDiOQ,  ep1frviuiiatic,IUL  (fct 
Bouib.thQi  EmefWKi^i  ] 
Scmtliemen,  in  isOegB,  ML 


IpinotK.  uUt; 


ipinotK.  iitatiBDce^  tSS,  UL 

Spirit  ana^matttr,  76,  7i   ^M 

-W^  Bod,  iM^tf 
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Webfker,  DtaUL :  B.  R  Bmenon't  •amy- 


withjlA;  onTodor.SS;  litermiy 

nude,  28;  Seroith-of^Mwoh  Bpeeoh, 


285;  quoted, 

^     ,  ^    ohy,2M. 

WellingtoDL  Iiordt  aeen  byjEmerso 
Westoy,  John,  pnuM  of,  3W.   (Bee 


234; 
MS. 

Welw,  John,  Pttksr 

ocHml) 

Weetem MeMonser.  poemB iniM> 
Weit  IndiiTlidandi,  K.  B.  menon't 


death,  68. 


Abbey, 


.  ▼«*. 


48.    (See  SmwrtonU  jBooif,-]fingllah 


Tnita,-^! 


2S0.   (Bee  Orf- 


vimifm,  JMiffion.  etc.) 
Whipple.  Edwin  Peray: 

28:  club,  172;  on  heredity,  80L 
While  of  Beiborne,  176. 
Whitman,  Walt : 


journal,  286. 
Wilberfon     "" 


SU; 
of. 


..  Uberforoe,  WHUam,  funeral,  48. 
WOl:  inqidratlondt,  22f 

22S. 

Windermere,  Lake,  56.   (Bee  Ai0<aiul.) 
Winthropi  Vnmoia  William,  in  ooOage, 

66. 
Wlnthrop,  John,  qooted,  187. 


Wtnttuvp,  IlDbert  0.^  trfboia  la  Matley* 

am  no. 
Wr>U«,  Charl«4,  BuTlal  of  Moonii  9931 
W(.^injw :  b£r  poeitioQ,  I&t,  1^ :  cromtig 

n.  utr^t,  281, 
"'Qiuan^aClub,  12, 


Wordi,  Emi^riiou^B  ftTorlta,  lil.     fB«e 
Woniiworth,    Wilium ;   SmsEwm*e  ae- 


oDuut,  iS  ;  early  receptloD,  HxramiDD, 
1%  71;  quoted,  71;  Tlntera  AbbeT, 
7^;  inl]ueDce,  114«  U^i  poetic  nuu, 
2ll  2^7;  on  Inueortaljty^  S^  303; 
tiopulnritT,  ^;S;  sor^nltj,  "^i  Btudy 
of  ii4tur«.  3t»l ;  tlmfca  m^otiao»d,  :^  i 
W«  Jtre  Bflved,  3Wi ;  prejudice  ngviiu^ 
ftcleiBce,  310. 
Wotloti*  Btr  Henr:^,  quoted*  WO. 

TinoB :  a  qpontins,  104 ;  imprwe^  134 ; 
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